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To  My  Friend 

THE  SCIENTIFICALLY  TRAINED  DOCTOR 


who  with  honesty  and  industry  serves  men,  women 
and  little  children  by  preserving  their  health 
and  curing  their  ills;  and  who  strives 
to  maintain  the  sanctity  and  independence 
of  the  scientific  profession 
of  medicine 


Preface 


T 

JLhe  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Council  were  created  by  an  Act  which  was  passed  by  Congress — 
through  the  quiet  insistence  of  President  Wilson  and  his  peacetime 
cabinet — on  August  29,  1916,  seven  months  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War.  Thus  there  was  created  an  organization  for 
wartime  and  peacetime  defense,  an  organization  that  should  be  and 
will  be  utilized  in  all  times  of  peril.  The  wartime  setup  created  a  cabinet 
that  comprised  disinterested  advisers  and  governmental  adminis¬ 
trators,  backed  by  a  Chief  Executive  of  wisdom  and  of  force. 

This  war  volume  has  been  written  at  the  urging  of  valued  friends, 
and  its  purpose  is  to  give  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  the  inner  workings  as  I 
observed  them  from  day  to  day  during  my  participation  in  sessions  of 
the  Council  and  Commission.  The  achievements  of  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Administrations,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Aircraft  Production  Board, 
the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  the  General 
Medical  Board  have  been  exploited  in  books,  in  magazine  articles,  and 
in  untold  volumes  of  sterile  Congressional  investigations;  but  the 
history  of  the  wartime  cabinet  has  been  woefully  neglected;  and  the 
story  of  the  actual  “ methods”  and  “ inner  workings”  of  this  joint 
cabinet,  through  which  these  powerful  boards  were  created,  has  re¬ 
mained  untold. 

My  narrative  records  the  observances  of  but  one  individual  who 
each  day  was  thrilled  by  the  stupendous  work  of  able  confreres,  and  it 
will,  I  hope,  furnish  a  few  bars  of  a  trellis  upon  which  a  real  history  of 
these  significant  events  may  be  built.  Fortunately,  my  files  included 
summaries  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  the  Advisory  Commission, 
and  other  boards  and  committees  in  which  I  was  interested;  and  these, 
with  my  personal  day-by-day  record  of  important  happenings,  have 
been  of  aid  in  verifying  my  observations. 

It  is  hoped  that  erroneous  impressions  may  be  corrected  by  the  state- 
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mcnts  in  this  volume,  statements  that  are  confirmed,  by  a  foreword 
contributed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission.  Particularly  do  I  have  reference  to  sensational  and  un- 
authoritative  misstatements,  and  the  invidious  comparisons  which 
have  been  made  between  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its 
Advisory  Commission — two  bodies  that  were  complementary  each  to 
the  other,  and  that  worked  in  perfect  harmony  throughout  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Neither  body  stood  on  the  formality  of  precedence  or  priority. 
Resolutions  endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Commission,  with  definite 
recommendations,  were  invariably  adopted  by  the  Council  with  the 
approval  of  the  cabinet  member  who  had  administrative  authority  to 
execute  the  details;  and  if  a  recommendation  was  presented  by  a 
cabinet  member,  the  reverse  order  was  the  rule.  I  he  job  was  so  over¬ 
whelming,  and  the  fourteen  men  were  so  thoroughly  disinterested,  that 
there  was  never  a  disposition  to  quibble  over  unessential  details. 

Our  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President,  was  in  intimate  touch  with 
our  work,  but  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  never  reversed  one  recom¬ 
mendation  which  had  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  his  advisers;  nor 
did  he  question  our  administrative  methods.  Our  relations  with  the 
President,  with  members  of  the  Council,  and  with  our  fellow  Com¬ 
missioners  were  of  a  personal  character.  The  amenities  of  proper  busi¬ 
ness  procedures  were  observed;  but  so-called  “red  tape”  was  not  in 
evidence.  Nor  were  partisan  politics  tolerated. 

About  forty  thousand  men  were  appointed  by  the  Council  and  the 
Commission  to  occupy  key  positions,  and  to  administer  details  of  our 
important  boards  and  committees,  but  not  once  did  I  hear  the  question: 
“What  are  his  politics?”  Such  a  question  would  have  been  promptly 
resented,  and  rightly  so.  The  only  question  was,  “Is  he  fit  for  the  task, 
and  is  he  industrious  and  morally  reliable?”  Politics  were  indeed  ad¬ 
journed.  The  Advisory  Commission  was  reputed  to  consist  of  three 
Democrats,  three  Republicans,  and  one  Independent;  but  I  doubt  if 
one  of  that  group  could  today  segregate  the  others  according  to  their 
party  affiliations. 

Of  the  Americans  who  prepared  our  Nation  for  the  World  War,  and 
those  who  had  an  active  part  in  the  war  itself,  there  was,  of  course, 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  civilians.  The  following  figures  bear 
out  this  statement: 
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In  April  of  1917  our  regular  Army  comprised  196,706  men  and 
officers;  and  the  Navy,  86,739  men  and  officers.  At  the  time  of  the 
armistice  we  had  an  Army  of  3,459,986  men  and  officers,  and  a  Navy  of 
605,952  men  and  officers. 

In  November  of  1917  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  numbered  440; 
and  the  medical  officers  of  the  Navy,  329.  At  the  armistice  there  were 
30,591  medical  officers  in  the  Army,  and  2,570  in  the  Navy. 

In  the  light  of  the  limited  quantities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  arms,  munitions,  equipment,  ships,  airplanes,  and  encampments 
which  existed  one  year  before  we  entered  the  war,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  the  tremendous  expansion — what  we  transported  to  Europe, 
and  what  we  had  in  storage  and  in  camps  at  home  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice. 

This  volume,  I  hope,  will  aid  the  reader  to  appreciate  a  great  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  to  enjoy  something  of  the  drama  that  an  humble 
observer  and  aid  witnessed  and  has  attempted  to  portray. 

Franklin  H.  Martin,  M.D. 


Two  Forewords 


I 

I  n  1918,  in  his  headquarters  at  the  Front,  Marshal  Petain,  then  in 
command  of  the  French  army,  told  me  that  after  the  war  was  over, 
he  planned  to  come  to  America  for  the  single  purpose  of  expressing  to 
the  American  people  his  undying  gratitude  for  the  service  rendered  to 
France,  her  army  and  her  people,  through  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  American  medical  profession.  The  extent  to  which  the  morale 
of  France  was  broken  by  the  failure  of  the  Nivelle  offensive  is  as  yet 
only  vaguely  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
sacrifices  on  the  home  front  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  despair  in  the  army 
had  created  a  situation  in  which  disaster  was  narrowly  averted,  and  no 
small  part  of  General  Petain ’s  success  in  reanimating  the  fighting  spirit 
of  his  army  rested  upon  the  cheer  and  hope  brought  to  the  families  of 
his  soldiers  in  the  outlying  parts  of  France  by  the  ministrations  of 
American  doctors  and  Red  Cross  nurses,  who  restored  the  health  of 
the  women  and  children  of  France  and  so  revived  the  spirit  in  the 
French  soldier’s  home,  upon  which  his  own  ability  to  face  further 
sacrifice  depended. 

As  I  turn  the  pages  of  the  war  volume  of  Dr.  Martin’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  there  comes  to  me  afresh  this  picture  of  America’s  overseas  help¬ 
fulness;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  part  of  a  larger  picture  over 
which  I  have  brooded  with  admiration  for  years,  and  about  which  I 
have  hoped  that  I  might  some  day  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  my 
fellow  citizens.  The  devotion  and  the  success  of  the  American  doctors 
in  our  war  experience  makes  a  record  about  which  those  who  are  still 
to  enter  that  noble  profession  can  safely  and  proudly  build  their  ideals 
of  public  usefulness.  As  I  was  myself  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  as  I  had 
lived  through  the  unhappy  medical  experience  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  I  was  especially  concerned  to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  modern 
medical  science  for  the  benefit  both  of  our  army  and  our  civilian 
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population.  But  I  had  no  task  in  that  behalf,  for  the  medical  profession 
mobilized  itself  and  tendered  the  services  of  thirty-two  thousand  doc¬ 
tors  to  the  Government,  organized,  trained,  and  ready  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden.  In  the  dressing  stations  at  the  Front  Lines  and 
under  shell  fire  I  saw  their  unflinching  courage,  and  from  those  stations, 
through  great  hospital  centers  overseas  and  at  home,  on  trips  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  from  close  intimate  contact,  I  learned  to  appreciate  the 
completeness  with  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  gave  itself  to  the 
country's  service.  The  success  of  the  modern  doctor  in  the  war  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  in  figures  and  yet  results  so  large  can  be  exhibited  in  no 
other  way. 

Before  the  triumph  of  modern  medicine,  indeed,  until  relatively 
recent  years,  the  wastage  of  war  from  disease,  epidemics,  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  both  in  the  army  and  among  civilians,  was  about  twenty  deaths 
from  disease  to  one  from  battle  wounds.  Even  in  the  armies  themselves, 
the  ratio  of  death  from  disease  to  death  from  battle  wounds  was  about 
seven  to  one.  In  the  World  War,  among  the  armies  engaged,  it  is  said 
that  the  ratio  was  sixteen  battle  deaths  to  one  disease  death.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  number  of  battle  deaths  per  thousand  soldiers  was 
increased  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  lessened.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  the  number  of  deaths  from  disease  was  almost  miraculously  re¬ 
duced.  The  Japanese-Russian  War  was  the  first  in  history  in  which  the 
control  of  disease  in  the  armies  reduced  deaths  from  that  cause  below 
deaths  from  wounds.  This  was  true  only  in  the  Japanese  army  and,  of 
course,  true  there  only  because  of  the  skill  and  science  of  Japanese 
doctors.  In  the  World  War,  medicine  was  prepared  to  win  even  more 
astonishing  victories.  In  France,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  wounded 
who  reached  base  hospitals  recovered.  Ninety  per  cent  of  those  wounded 
in  battle  who  survived  as  much  as  six  hours  recovered.  But  such  general 
figures  as  these  tell  little  of  the  story.  The  full  tale  of  it  can  only  be  told 
when  one  realizes  the  extent  to  which  infectious  and  contagious  diseases 
were  supressed  or  controlled  among  civilian  populations  as  well  as  in 
army  camps.  rI  he  great  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  with  which 
Napoleon  invaded  Russia  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  lice,  which 
carried  disease  infections  to  such  an  extent  that  the  army  disintegrated 
and  infected  all  Europe  as  it  trekked  homeward.  In  the  World  War, 
the  doctor  had  all  the  resources  of  antisepsis,  vaccines,  and  serums, 
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with  the  consequence  that  while  this  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  war 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  its  consequences,  both  in  the  army  and  in 
civil  life,  were  immeasurably  less  destructive  than  had  been  true  of  any 
previous  war  in  history. 

Upon  one  particular  service  of  the  American  doctors  there  are  some 
figures  for  which  we  can  never  be  too  grateful.  The  classical  infection 
of  all  armies  in  history  since  the  Crusades  has  been  venereal  infection. 
In  all  the  European  armies  the  old-fashioned  figures  on  this  subject 
were  reduced.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  twenty-five  per  cent  infec¬ 
tion  was  normal,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  presence  when 
armies  were  demobilized  and  soldiers  discharged.  The  consequence  of 
this  in  death,  deformity,  and  misery  to  the  civil  population  to  whom 
the  soldiers  returned  was  simply  incalculable.  It  increases  our  self- 
respect  to  know  that  this  infection  was  present  only  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent  in  the  American  army  as  mobilized,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  their  discharge  from  the  service,  it  was  present  only  to  the  extent 
of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

As  a  layman,  however,  I  shall  do  less  than  justice  to  the  triumph  of 
modern  medicine  by  my  unskilled  selection  among  its'  spectacular 
achievements,  and  my  praise  is  not  needed  for  the  science  of  sanitation 
or  hygiene.  The  advance  of  modern  medicine  is,  of  all  achievements  of 
the  last  fifty  years  of  science,  the  greatest.  I  use  the  privilege  of  this 
foreword,  therefore,  merely  to  reiterate,  personally  and  officially,  my 
grateful  admiration  of  the  profession  in  America  and  of  those  who 
mobilized  it  with  so  much  skill  and  foresight.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
pick  out  a  few  names  and  impossible  to  make  a  comprehensive  enumer¬ 
ation  even  of  the  leaders  in  this  great  undertaking,  but  Dr.  Martin  has 
told,  modestly  as  to  himself,  and  in  detail  as  to  many  of  his  associates, 
how  he,  Doctors  Simpson,  Welch,  Vaughan,  the  Mayos,  Crile,  Colonel 
Kean,  Admiral  Grayson,  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Government 
services  and  others  prepared  the  mechanics  through  which  the  inspired 
skill  and  devoted  loyalty  of  a  great  profession  was  made  to  serve  a 
nation. 

Newton  D.  Baker 

Former  Secretary  of  War  and 
Chairman,  Council  of  National  Defense. 

June  io,  1933. 
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Foreseeing  the  possibility  that  this  country  might  become  involved 
in  the  European  war,  Congress,  in  August,  1916,  enacted  legislation 
providing  for  a  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  consist  of  six  members 
from  the  President’s  cabinet,  and  also  authorized  and  directed  the 
President  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  consisting  of  seven  members  who  were  to  be  chosen 
from  civil  life.  While  the  Act  did  not  give  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  any  authority,  neither  did  it  directly  or  by  implication 
place  any  restrictions  upon  their  freedom  of  action.  In  this  respect 
their  position  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  regular  depart¬ 
mental  officers  who  in  many  cases  were  not  only  told  by  Act  of  Congress 
what  they  must  do,  but  also  with  equal  definiteness  what  they  must 
not  do. 

The  men  selected  to  be  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  repre¬ 
sented  different  activities  in  life  and  had  already  shown  by  their  past 
record  some  aptitude  for  accomplishment. 

Not  since  the  early  i86o’s  had  this  country  been  engaged  in  a  war  of 
any  serious  proportions,  and  in  an  elapsed  period  of  more  than  forty 
years  of  peace  there  remained  little  semblance  of  an  effective  organ¬ 
ization  for  carrying  on  the  activities  of  modern  war.  The  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  as  Dr.  Martin  has  shown,  effected  an  organ¬ 
ization  by  means  of  which  they  thought  they  might  be  more  effective 
in  rendering  assitance  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  if  desired. 
The  demands  made  upon  them  in  the  early  days  of  our  participation 
in  the  war  developed  very  rapidly  and  the  skeleton  organization  set 
up  at  first  was  quickly  expanded.  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  having  no  specific  instructions  what  to  do,  nevertheless  en¬ 
deavored  to  meet  the  wishes,  and  sometimes  perhaps  anticipate  them, 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in  his  own  particular  line 
of  activities  gave  loyally,  freely,  and  completely  of  his  time  and  effort 
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until,  as  happened  in  most  cases,  his  contribution  in  that  particular 
manner  was  no  longer  required.  The  Advisory  Commission  performed 
its  chief  service  by  not  hesitating  to  undertake  any  particular  thing 
not  otherwise  provided  for  which  seemed  to  be  desirable  or  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  winning  of  the  war.  As  time  went  on  many  of 
the  duties  which  had  been  performed  by  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  were  turned  over  to  departments  of  the  Government 
which  in  the  meantime  had  been  amplified  or  newly  created  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  new  problems  pertaining  to  the  war  activities. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  whole  arrangement  calling  for  the  creation 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  Advisory  Commission  as  they 
were  set  up  was  awkward  and  that  it  may  have  resulted  in  much  waste¬ 
ful  effort;  nevertheless  I  think  it  must  in  frankness  be  said  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  the  Advisory  Commission,  because  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  its  members  to  assume  unhesitatingly  responsibility  for  which 
they  had  no  authority,  was  able  to  render  and  did  render  a  very  helpful 
and  constructive  service.  No  group  of  men  ever  worked  more  loyally 
together.  Much  of  the  time  they  met  almost  daily  in  conference  and 
several  times  a  week  met  formally  with  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense.  The  minutes  which  were  kept  of  all  meetings  show  that  in  every 
instance  the  Advisory  Commission  reached  unanimous  conclusions 
concerning  whatever  subject  came  before  it  requiring  definite  pro¬ 
posals. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  paid  to  the  Commission  was  in  a  report 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  after  the  war, 
in  which  report  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Advisory  Commission  that  practically  every  law 
which  Congress  had  passed  during  the  early  and  constructive  period 
of  the  war  had  been  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  Personally  I  think  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  went  further  in  this  connection  than  the  facts  justi¬ 
fied;  however,  there  was  a  substantial  basis  for  the  statement,  and  this 
without  criticism  of  any  other  agency  of  Government.  After  all  the 
Advisory  Commission  could  only  recommend,  and  presumably  its 
recommendations  were  not  adopted  unless  it  was  thought  by  those 
upon  whom  the  final  responsibility  rested,  that  such  recommendations 
were  sound  and  worthy  of  adoption. 
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I  shall  always  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  given  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  Advisory  Commission  and  by  such  service  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  in  a  small  way  perhaps  towards  the  common 
effort  which  was  made  by  our  country  and  which  resulted  so  success¬ 
fully.  It  hardly  rests  with  a  member  of  the  Commission  itself  to  attempt 
to  appraise  the  real  value  of  its  work;  that  is  something  which  others 
must  do  from  a  more  detached  viewpoint.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  however,  that  as  our  Government  was  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War,  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  was  able  to  perform  and  did  perform  a  valuable  and  construc¬ 
tive  service— not,  however,  wholly  along  lines  that  were  expected,  but 
responsive  rather  to  demands  that  actually  arose.  If  there  had  been  no 
such  Commission  or  body  of  men  available  at  that  time,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  preparation  as  a  nation  to  enter  the  war  and 
bring  to  bear  in  an  effective  way  the  whole  weight  of  all  of  our  resources 
would  have  been  materially  delayed. 

Daniel  Willard 

Former  Chairman,  Advisory  Commisson. 


June  19,  1933. 
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THE  WORLD  WAR 


THE  BEGINNING 

n 

V^/  n  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  i,  1914, 1  awoke  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil  in  London  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  a  sense  of  impending  horror. 
At  our  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  previous  evening  there  had  been 
neither  a  hint  of  coming  war  nor  a  discussion  of  political  events;  every¬ 
thing  had  been  gay  and  care-free.  And  now,  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
explosion  had  occurred  and  the  streets  of  the  great  city  were  seething 
with  excitement! 

Frank  Simpson,  with  pale  face  and  tense  muscles,  appeared  early  and 
announced  that  he  and  I  must  go  immediately  to  Munich  and  rescue 
Miss  Inez  Stone.  As  I  was  extremely  sick  and  uncomfortable  with  a 
severe  cold  and  high  fever  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  myself  to 
the  necessity  of  this  trip  through  Paris,  Lyons,  Berne,  and  into  Ger¬ 
many;  but  Frank  insisted  that  it  was  “imperative.”  Because  of  my 
illness,  the  Madam  objected  strenuously  to  the  plan,  though  she  ad¬ 
mitted  the  possible  necessity.  Ultimately,  however,  she  capitulated, 
and  Frank  was  instructed  to  procure  tickets.  We  gave  up  our  suite  at 
the  Plotel  Cecil  and  Mrs.  Martin  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir 
Rickman  and  Lady  Godlee  to  stay  with  them  at  their  country  place  at 
Coombe  End  until  I  either  returned,  or  made  further  plans. 

After  a  rush  to  the  bank  for  cash  on.  letters  of  credit,  we  started  at 
ten  o’clock  from  the  Victoria  Station  and  crossed  the  Channel  from 
Newhaven  to  Boulogne.  Innumerable  people  were  going  about  their 
regular  business;  the  war  scare  did  not  deter  them  from  journeying  to 
the  Continent.  A  large  group  of  Boy  Scouts  was  assembled  in  the  bow 
of  our  Channel  boat,  and  as  we  entered  the  harbor  at  Boulogne  the 
bugle  corps  of  the  troop  played  the  “Marseillaise.”  Everyone  was 
thrilled  and  excited;  the  French  cheered,  and  boys  came  running  from 
every  direction. 
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We  docked  at  two  o’clock  and  soon  afterward  were  gliding  through 
France.  About  halfway  to  Paris  we  found  the  railroad  crossings  and 
stations  guarded  by  soldiers,  dressed  in  their  vivid  blue  uniforms,  with 
haversacks  and  cooking  utensils  strapped  to  their  backs,  and  guns  in 
hand.  By  four  o’clock  great  placards  were  in  evidence,  still  wet  with 
paste,  announcing  “ aux  armes ”  and  mobilization!  Arrived  at  the  Gare 
du  Nord  in  Paris,  we  found  the  platform  already  piled  high  with  ac¬ 
cumulated  baggage  that  had  been  abandoned  by  porters  called  to 
service. 

There  were  no  motor  cars;  the  taxis  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
government  and  were  conveying  armed  forces  to  Alsace-Lorraine.  After 
a  prolonged  search  we  found  a  decrepit  old  man  with  an  emaciated  old 
horse  and  a  rickety  old  cab  who  consented  to  convey  us  to  the  Gare  de 
Lyon.  I  was  too  sick  to  walk.  The  streets  teemed  with  civilians, 
baggage-laden  and  free;  soldiers  trudged  along  singly  or  in  groups, 
many  accompanied  by  women,  some  tear-stained  and  others  dry-eyed, 
all  determined  to  go  as  far  as  possible  with  their  men  on  the  unexpected 
journey. 

We  were  soon  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  crowd  which  our  tottering  vehicle 
had  difficulty  in  penetrating.  The  great  iron  gates  of  the  station  were 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  an  animated  mass  was  assembled  behind  them. 
Soldiers  were  everywhere  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  officers  in  cabs 
and  privates  afoot.  Orders  were  being  issued  and  pandemonium  reigned. 
We  attempted  to  approach  the  gates.  Silver  and  gold  offerings  brought 
us  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  our  goal,  our  cab  far  behind.  Here  the 
troops  were  forming  into  companies  and  gave  way  to  order.  Gold  no 
longer  availed  us;  our  progress  was  arrested.  The  authorities  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  trains  eastward  bound  were  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  mobilizing  army ! 

A  line  was  forming  at  the  gates  of  the  station  and  gradually  growing. 
The  armed  soldiers  were  pushing  all  non-combatants  back  and  segregat¬ 
ing,  slowly  but  relentlessly,  those  who  would  be  permitted  to  board 
the  train  from  those  who  must  remain  behind.  We  were  swept  back  by 
this  force.  Some  who  considered  that  they  had  special  influence  per¬ 
sisted  and  demanded  the  right  to  pass;  but  they  were  politely  given  to 
understand  that  martial  law  had  supplanted  political  authority,  and 
that  the  military  order  applied  equally  to  all. 
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Reluctantly  at  midnight,  long  after  our  train  was  to  have  started, 
we  admitted  defeat.  Tired,  hungry,  and  discouraged,  but  keyed  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  interest,  we  secured  another  two-wheeler  and  were 
bound  for  the  Grand  Hotel.  We  had  left  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  France,  where  the  defenders  of  the  country  bade  farewell  to 
their  children,  their  parents,  and  their  women  folks.  Our  course  lay  via 
the  less  crowded  but  none  the  less  animated  streets  of  Paris  with  its 
abundance  of  war  tradition  to  excite  the  imagination,  on  through  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — both  commonplace  and 
deserted  in  comparison  with  the  great  Gare  de  Lyon. 

Exhausted  after  our  long  fast,  we  went  to  the  near-by  Cafe  de  la 
Paix.  Every  table  was  occupied,  but  presently  a  young  demi-mondaine 
and  a  young  American  whom  she  was  entertaining  moved  up  and  gave 
us  welcome.  She  was  beautiful,  the  perfect  type;  he,  papa’s  son  off  on  a 
vacation.  He  told  us  that  he  had  discovered  “the  only  way  to  learn  the 
language,”  viz.,  pick  out  an  attractive  creature  “like  this  one  who  has 
her  own  apartment  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  who  is  willing  to 
entertain  as  she  teaches.”  She  was  particularly  attracted  to  Frank  and 
insisted  that  her  companion  should  translate  everything  we  said. 
Across  the  way  was  another  demi-mondaine  of  a  maturer  type,  and 
seated  beside  her  a  wistful  but  magnificent  mastiff  who  watched 
grudgingly  every  mouthful  of  food  she  took,  and  who  would  occasion¬ 
ally  rise  and  accept  a  morsel  from  her  fork 

We  could  see  the  improvised  procession  as  it  went  by — hysterical 
Paris  starting  her  march  “on  to  Berlin,”  people  shouting,  giving  vent  to 
pent-up  feelings,  thankful  for  an  opportunity  to  “get  even”  for  ruthless 
insults  received  some  forty  years  before.  Everyone  was  going  some 
place;  there  was  utter  abandon;  all  helped  to  swell  the  wail  of  anguish, 
of  hope,  or  of  triumph  as  the  mood  might  dictate;  all  hyperstimulated 
by  that  mystical  something  that  changes  men  into  demons  at  the  cry  of 
war. 

Paris  was  aflame.  Men  in  uniform,  mostly  privates — fully  arrayed 
with  blanket  rolls,  canteens,  cooking  equipment,  etc. — wended  their 
way;  and  occasionally  an  automobile  load  of  officers  in  gay  attire. 
The  Place  de  la  Bastille  was  very  quiet  on  this  night.  Presently,  having 
satisfied  our  hunger,  we  procured  a  cab  and  returned  to  rest  in  the 
Grand  Hotel. 
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INCOMPARABLE  PARIS 

Sunday,  August  2.  A  loud  knock  at  my  door  at  6  a.m.  awakened  me 
from  a  feverish  night’s  sleep,  and  to  my  presence  was  admitted  “  Field 
Marshal”  Simpson,  dressed  and  ready  for  all  emergencies.  Without  pre¬ 
liminaries  he  announced: 

“War  is  on;  it  is  hell.  Germany  has  declared  against  Russia,  and 
Russia  has  responded  by  mobilizing  on  the  Prussian  border;  France  is 
mobilizing  on  the  east  to  aid  her  ally,  Russia.  We  must  go  to  Munich 
at  once  if  we  are  to  get  there  at  all.  Be  up  and  dress  because,  I  repeat, 
it  is  war;  it  is  hell.” 

Too  sick  to  care  whether  war  was  on  or  not,  as  I  had  a  temperature 
of  at  least  103°,  reluctantly  I  responded.  A  cold  bath  revived  me 
slightly.  Hurriedly  we  entered  the  Winter  Garden  of  the  hotel,  where 
we  had  been  accustomed  the  month  before  to  take  our  breakfasts.  It 
was  practically  devoid  of  waiters  as  they  had  already  gone  to  the  front; 
but  by  serving  ourselves  we  succeeded  in  assembling  eggs,  rolls,  and 
coffee.  We  reinforced  ourselves  to  the  limit  as  we  did  not  know  whence 
the  next  meal  would  come.  We  even  had  difficulty  in  paying  our  bills  as 
the  male  attendants  at  the  hotel  were  away  and  all  service  demoralized. 

Paris  was  magnificent.  In  spite  of  the  kaleidoscopic  scene  of  many 
details  of  preparation,  in  spite  of  confusion  caused  by  sudden  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  municipality  from  civic  to  military  control,  in  spite  of 
cheering  and  excited  multitudes,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  profound 
calm  and  adequacy  about  the  unseen  authority.  The  process  of  mobili¬ 
zation  made  us  realize  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  power  that  was 
determined  to  act,  and  the  consequences  would  be  as  relentless  and  far- 
reaching  in  history  as  any  action  that  incomparable  Paris  had  ever  ef¬ 
fected. 

Soldiers  continued  their  march  to  the  stations  in  groups  of  two,  ten, 
or  even  a  hundred,  each  group  to  its  appointed  rendezvous. 

Out  on  the  streets  placards,  placards  everywhere;  one  peremptorily 
ordering  foreigners  to  leave  France  by  midnight  of  Sunday,  or  appear 
before  the  Prefect  of  Police  on  Monday  morning  and  be  subjected 
to  surveillance  by  the  Police  Department;  another,  announcing  that 
civilian  travel  eastward,  by  railroad  or  motor,  was  definitely  suspended 
as  these  channels  must  be  reserved  for  troops. 
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First,  we  must  visit  the  American  Ambassador,  Myron  T.  Herrick. 
We  must  have  a  cab — I  could  not  walk;  none  of  any  kind  was  procur¬ 
able  at  the  hotel.  On  the  street,  though  it  was  only  about  seven  o’clock 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  there  were  many  people,  men  and  women,  pass¬ 
ing  hurriedly  in  every  direction.  There  were  a  few  horse-drawn  cabs, 
all  filled  to  capacity,  and  occasionally  a  motor  car;  these  vehicles  were 
almost  invariably  occupied  by  uniformed  officers.  After  walking  a 
block  or  so,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  seat  on  a  hre  hydrant  and  allow  the 
“  Field  Marshal”  to  scout  about  for  a  conveyance. 

Here  for  half  an  hour  I  waited  and  watched  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing,  excited  crowd.  Privates  in  great  numbers  hustled  by  with  full 
marching  equipment,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  their  women. 
Occasionally  they  stopped  and  openly  said  their  “  Good-byes.”  Bravely 
each  woman  bore  up  until  her  man  had  rounded  the  corner;  and  then 
the  flood  gates  were  opened.  Many  times  one  was  comforted  by  an¬ 
other  who  too  had  just  left  her  man.  The  scene  was  so  unreal  that  I  had 
difficulty  in  convincing  myself  that  I  was  actually  there  in  mighty 
Paris,  the  center  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  beginning  of  what 
might  prove  the  greatest  tragedy  in  history.  I  began  to  wonder  if  they 
would  accept  me  as  a  patient  in  the  clean,  cool  American  Hospital 
where  I  had  attended  clinics  but  a  few  weeks  before  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gynecological  Club.  I  was,  oh,  so  sick,  and  coughing  every 
minute. 

The  “  Field  Marshal”  drove  up  in  a  one-horse  victoria  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  purchasing  somewhere.  We  then  drove  to  the  American 
Embassy,  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  Sunday,  was  open  for 
business  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  every  Parisian  would 
ordinarily  be  asleep,  and  every  English  and  American  visitor  would  be 
in  the  country  for  the  week-end.  The  First  Assistant  Secretary  was  on 
duty.  We  informed  him  that  we  had  special  papers  from  Ambassador 
Page  of  London  which  were  supposed  to  assist  us  in  getting  through  to 
Switzerland  and  to  Munich.  He  informed  us  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  Finally,  as  we  persisted,  we  were  presented  to  Mr.  Herrick  who 
telephoned  to  the  War  Office  in  an  effort  to  aid  us  in  pursuing  our 
journey  eastward.  They  requested  him  to  say  to  us  that  not  only  could 
we  not  go  to  Switzerland,  but  that  we  would  have  to  leave  Paris  before 
midnight  or  we  would  be  placed  under  surveillance  and  be  obliged  to 
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report  to  the  police  every  day.  T  his  led  the  Ambassador  to  advise 
strongly  that  we  return  to  England  immediately. 

Frank,  meanwhile,  had  discovered  a  guide  and  interpreter  (worth  his 
weight  in  gold  and  costing  nearly  as  much)  at  one  of  Cook’s  offices  who 
agreed  to  stay  with  us  for  the  day  and  aid  us  with  our  requirements. 
The  “Field  Marshal”  scattered  gold  in  a  very  reckless  but  rather  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  We  then  asked  our  guide  to  effect  our  return  to  Lon¬ 
don.  We  went  to  the  station  and  began  our  quest  for  information 
about  trains.  After  a  standing  wait  of  more  than  two  hours,  we  were 
landed  in  a  fine  compartment,  reached  via  a  gold-strewn  private  pas¬ 
sage.  The  invalid  stretched  himself  on  the  long  seat  and  prepared  to 
rest  after  the  morning’s  work.  It  was  then  eleven  o’clock.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  gates  were  opened  and  a  flood  of  buzzing  humanity 
crowded  into  the  train;  and  the  invalid  found  himself  one  of  twelve 
people  in  a  compartment  designed  to  accommodate  six.  But  it  was 
worth  while.  Our  companions  were  mostly  French  women  whose  hus¬ 
bands  had  left  for  the  front,  and  they  were  bound  for  the  country. 
There  were  also  many  Englishmen  and  Americans  who,  like  ourselves, 
were  escaping  from  Paris.  After  much  delay  the  train  started. 

BACK  TO  LONDON 

Arrived  in  Boulogne,  there  was  a  mad  scramble  and  rush  for  the 
one  large  boat,  which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  overcrowded 
with  but  half  of  the  people  who  were  allowed  to  jam  into  her  on  this 
day.  Passengers  stood  on  every  available  spot;  no  space  was  wasted 
with  seats.  A  rough  passage  was  foretold.  Frank  and  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  small  cabin  and  into  a  boat  that  was  swung  above  it.  It  was 
fortunate  that  we  did  so.  Almost  immediately  after  the  boat  started  on 
the  four-hour  trip  to  Newhaven,  conditions  on  the  decks  became  nau¬ 
seating,  and  the  wind  made  it  impossible  for  those  in  the  jam  to  protect 
themselves. 

Amid  much  confusion  and  with  this  horrible  mess  aboard,  we 
eventually  docked  at  Newhaven.  The  excitement  of  the  day  and  the 
cool  sea  air  had  gone  a  great  way  toward  reviving  the  invalid.  After 
much  maneuvering,  we  secured  the  exclusive  use  of  a  compartment 
on  the  London  train.  At  that  minute  a  self-possessed,  business-like 
woman  appealed  to  us  to  reserve  a  place  in  our  compartment  for  nine 
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girls  who  were  under  her  charge  and  who  were  lost  in  the  scramble  of 
disembarking  from  the  ship.  It  was  some  job  to  reserve  a  compartment 
at  this  time.  I  blocked  the  doorway,  however,  and  while  I  was  obliged 
to  allow  a  gentlemanly  Englishman  and  his  daughter  to  pass,  I  was 
forced  to  work  myself  up  to  fighting  heat  to  keep  a  blustering,  rough¬ 
appearing  man  from  entering.  When  I  was  almost  at  my  wit’s  end 
the  woman  came,  and  with  her  at  least  eight  of  her  party,  and  all  of 
them  crowded  into  our  small  compartment.  As  they  snugly  tucked 
themselves  away,  it  developed  that  one  of  the  girls  was  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Arthur  Law,  of  Minneapolis.  She  had  been  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris  with  a  group  of  artists  until  the  night  before,  when 
their  plans  were  ruthlessly  disturbed  and  they  were  ordered  to  move. 
However,  except  for  the  distressing  trip  across  the  Channel,  they  were 
enjoying  their  adventure.  They  had  left  Paris  on  Sunday,  and  we  soon 
found  that  they  were  without  ready  money,  that  they  did  not  know 
London,  and  that  they  had  not  reserved  hotel  accommodations. 

It  took  us  over  an  hour  after  our  arrival  in  London  to  find  cabs  for 
these  girls.  We  directed  them  to  a  small  hotel  that  was  known  to  us 
and  told  them  to  come  to  the  Hotel  Cecil  if  they  failed  to  get  rooms. 
It  was  1 130  o’clock  of  Monday  morning  when  we  reached  the  Cecil 
via  tramcars.  Several  of  the  girls  awaited  us.  The  hotel  was  filled  to 
capacity.  After  much  telephoning  we  engaged  accommodations  for 
them  elsewhere,  and  sent  them  on  their  way. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  STRANDED  AMERICANS 

Monday,  August  3.  One  year  before,  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  just  next 
door,  I  had  been  awakened  by  a  blare  of  trumpets  as  a  company  of 
trained  men  on  holiday  passed  by.  On  this  day  there  were  no  trumpet 
calls  because  war  was  in  the  air  and  all  of  England  was  awake  and  on 
the  qui  vive. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?”  was  on  the  lips  of  everyone. 

Belgium  was  being  violated;  Russia  and  France  had  declared  war 
against  Germany.  The  high  officials  of  England  were  continuing  their 
negotiations,  and  all  thinking  people  were  stunned  and  wondered 
what  was  about  to  happen. 

It  was  a  misty,  grey  morning;  rather  warm  for  London.  Frank  came 
to  the  Cecil  for  breakfast. 
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The  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America  had  met  in 
London,  July  27  to  August  1,  1914.  About  eleven  hundred  American 
doctors  who  had  attended  the  Congress  and  members  of  their  families 
were  stranded  in  London,  left  to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they 
could.  Most  of  them  had  planned  to  tour  the  Continent.  Their  tickets 
read  accordingly,  and  many  of  them  called  for  accommodations  on 
German  ships. 

As  I  was  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Congress,  before  Doctor 
Simpson  and  I  had  started  for  Paris  on  August  1,  we  had  formed  a 
small  committee  to  aid  these  tourists,  and  had  established  our  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  We  now  discovered  that  someone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Times  of  London,  had  had  the  forethought  to  call  a  meeting 
of  Americans  who  were  stranded  in  London  for  two  o’clock  on  August 
3  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel.  Frank  and  I  found,  however,  that  there  was 
neither  a  formulated  program  nor  a  leader.  We  realized  that  without 
leadership  there  would  be  confusion  if  not  real  trouble. 

First  we  drove  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  office,  where  huge  posters 
announced:  “No  Ships  Sailing.”  At  the  American  Embassy  we 
sought  an  interview  with  Ambassador  Walter  Hines  Page.  He  had 
delivered  the  opening  address  at  our  great  Clinical  Congress  the  week 
before  and  realized  that  we  had  many  people  on  our  hands. 

“Will  America  send  transports  for  us?”  He  did  not  think  the 
American  Government  would  send  transports  until  it  was  certain 
that  there  were  not  enough  ships  sailing  from  England  to  care  for  the 
tourists. 

“Will  you  come  and  preside  at  the  meeting  at  the  Waldorf?” 

No,  he  could  not  do  that;  but  he  would  send  his  first  assistant,  and 
by  that  time  he  would  have  had  a  reply  to  a  cable  which  he  had  sent 
to  Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 

Our  people  had  had  great  difficulty  on  Saturday  to  get  money  on 
letters  of  credit;  of  course  they  could  get  none  on  Sunday;  and  this, 
Monday,  was  a  bank  holiday.  Many  were  already  suffering  for  want 
of  ready  cash — especially  was  this  true  of  the  usually  impoverished 
and  unbusiness-like  doctors.  Frank  and  I  went  to  the  main  office  of 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son  and  besought  them  to  advertise  that  they  would 
honor  checks  in  the  usual  way.  We  reasoned  with  them  that  it  would 
be  patriotic,  and  also  good  business  sense.  They  argued  that  they  could 
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not  furnish  the  cash — it  was  too  large  a  contract.  We  finally  agreed 
that  we  would  send  a  press  cable  to  America  and  beg  that  the  people 
and  the  banks  there  extend  credit.  On  this  basis  they  promised  to 
furnish  to  each  individual  who  applied,  so  long  as  their  credit  would 
allow  it,  £5  at  a  time  on  proper  letters  of  credit  and  travelers’  checks. 
This  was  a  great  concession — especially  as  they  agreed  to  open  their 
offices  on  the  bank  holiday.  We  sent  two  messages  to  America  in  which 
we  asked  for  credit  and  ships;  one  through  the  Associated  Press,  and 
the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  released  their 
announcement  and  the  American  Express  Company  did  likewise,  and 
these  two  organizations  were  outstandingly  the  most  popular  in  London. 

We  then  located  the  people  who  were  responsible  for  the  forthcoming 
afternoon  meeting — two  or  three  New  York  bankers  who  were  some¬ 
what  indefinite  in  their  plans.  After  prolonged  discussion,  we  agreed 
upon  a  Chairman  for  the  proposed  “  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Stranded  Americans,” — Mr.  Theodore  Hetzler,  Vice-President  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank  of  New  York.  The  Savoy  permitted  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  establish  temporary  headquarters  on  the  embankment  floor 
of  the  hotel. 

As  we  approached  the  place  of  meeting  at  two  o’clock,  the  street 
about  the  Waldorf  was  jammed.  A  room  that  accommodated  three 
hundred  was  already  overcrowded,  and  Frank  and  I  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  the  platform.  There  we  found  our  banker  friends, 
and  the  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  his  silk  hat  and 
Prince  Albert  coat.  All  were  much  disturbed  by  the  mob,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  American  doctors.  We  consulted  the  hotel  people,  and 
transferred  our  meeting  to  a  larger  room,  the  Winter  Garden.  I  was 
hoisted  onto  the  platform  and  proceeded  to  call  the  human  mass  to 
order  and  to  nominate  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hetzler. 

We  had  agreed  that  a  New  York  Senator,  and  former  Ambassador 
Straus  who  was  returning  from  Turkey,  should  be  asked  to  speak. 
It  was  very  apparent  that  the  people  were  not  in  a  good  humor,  and 
one  could  sense  an  under-current  of  ominous  mutterings.  As  the  new 
Chairman  uttered  some  well  chosen  words,  a  great  big  man,  flushed 
and  excited,  cried  out: 

“  Where  is  our  American  Ambassador  today?  Why  is  he  not  here  to 
address  his  people?” 
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This  was  the  electric  spark  necessary  to  cause  an  explosion.  Frank, 
quicker  than  a  flash,  pulled  my  coat-tail  and  said: 

“The  American  Ambassador  is  at  the  War  Office  negotiating  trans- 

portation.” 

I  transmitted  this  in  an  undertone  to  the  paralyzed  speaker  who, 
parrot-like,  bawled  it  forth  at  the  mob.  The  uproar  ceased,  the  speeches 
continued,  and  a  cable  from  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  announced  that 
negotiations  were  being  effected  with  the  steamship  people.  We  car¬ 
ried  out  our  program,  a  large  and  efficient  organization  resulted,  and 
we  adjourned  without  a  riot.  Frank,  by  his  quick  wit,  had  saved  the 
situation,  and  had  prevented  severe  criticism  of  our  Government  by 
her  own  infuriated  people.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  [Two  weeks  later  an  organization  to  care  for 
stranded  Americans  was  established  in  the  Savoy  Hotel.  A  modest 
man  by  the  name  of  Herbert  Hoover  was  in  charge.  No  doubt  he  had 
been  present  at  the  dramatic  meeting  as  a  silent  observer.] 

Late  that  evening  bulletins  gave  notice  that  the  bank  holiday  would 
be  extended  from  day  to  day,  indefinitely.  People  were  becoming  des¬ 
perate,  and  everyone  was  wondering  what  England  was  going  to  do 
about  entering  the  war. 

August  4  to  13.  Miss  Inez  Stone  of  Chicago,  who  had  sailed  for 
Europe  with  Mrs.  Martin  and  me  on  July  first,  and  who  had  separated 
from  us  to  visit  Munich,  had  not  been  heard  from  since  August  first. 
Telegram  after  telegram  had  been  sent,  direct  and  also  relayed  through 
the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  the  American  Minister  in 
Switzerland,  and  our  Consul  in  Munich  5  but  not  one  of  them  had 
brought  forth  a  response. 

After  general  consultation,  we  decided  that  we  would  take  the  first 
available  ship  for  America.  We  packed  and  proceeded  to  Liverpool. 
En  route  a  cable  was  received  from  Frank  Stone  of  Chicago  saying  that 
his  daughter,  Inez,  was  on  her  way  to  London  from  Munich. 

After  further  conference,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  wait  in 
England  for  the  girl,  and  Isabelle  would  sail  from  Liverpool  as  planned. 
The  particular  reasons  for  this  unnatural  separation  were,  first,  the 
chance  that  I  might  have  to  remain  some  time,  and  possibly,  if  Miss 
Stone  did  not  arrive,  go  into  Germany  after  her  ]  and,  second,  we  had 
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steamship  reservations  from  Liverpool,  an  uncertain  asset  in  those 
times,  and  several  members  of  the  American  Gynecological  Club,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Polak,  Dr.  Simpson,  Dr.  “Dick”  Smith,  Dr.  Goffe,  and  Mrs. 
Farrow  were  sailing  on  the  same  ship  and  would  afford  agreeable  and 
numerous  company. 

I  saw  them  all  off  and  returned  to  London  on  Saturday,  the  eighth. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  Savoy,  I  encountered  Mr.  John  R.  Morron,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago.  He  was  in  trouble  as  his  wife  and  her  sister 
were  in  Munich  and  he  could  get  no  word  from  them. 

Then  and  there  we  formed  an  alliance,  and  tentatively  agreed  that 
if  we  did  not  hear  from  our  respective  charges  within  a  few  days,  we 
would  go  into  Germany  and  bring  them  out.  This  is  the  program  which 
we  eventually  followed. 

mr.  s.  bergeman:  a  eriend  in  need 

Mr.  Morron,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  me  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  Bergeman.  We  were  introduced  and 
had  a  brief  conversation.  Mr.  Bergeman  was  distinctly  German  in 
type,  but  said  he  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  fully  thirty  years; 
that  his  family  of  children  was  grown,  and  two  of  his  sons  lived  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Morron  explained  that  Mr.  Bergeman  had  encountered  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  on  landing  from  America  a  few  days  before,  as  he  had 
never  completed  the  formality  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States. 
The  military  officials  of  Great  Britain  considered  him  a  German 
citizen,  and  locked  him  up  for  three  days  in  Winchester  jail. 

It  was  easily  apparent  that  Mr.  Bergeman’s  surroundings  were  not 
congenial.  He  was  unwelcome  in  England,  and  he  could  not  get  to 
Germany.  He  was  obviously  a  man  accustomed  to  the  best  things  of 
life,  possessed  a  strong  personality,  and  habitually  conducted  things 
in  his  very  own  way. 

I  next  saw  Mr.  Bergeman  at  the  Victoria  Station,  London,  when  he 
appeared  at  the  window  of  our  compartment.  Mr.  Morron  and  I  were 
starting  for  Holland  on  the  first  leg  of  our  journey  to  Germany.  I  was 
struck  by  the  indifferent  greeting  of  Mr.  Morron,  and  the  ensuing 
sudden  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bergeman.  We  were  then  locked  in  our 
compartment,  away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  anyone  and 
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above  all  that  of  a  German  suspect.  Mr.  Morron  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Bergeman  was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  wealth;  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received  in  England  was  very  humiliating  to  him,  and 
that  he  longed  for  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  Germany. 

After  our  boat  was  well  started  from  Folkestone  to  Flushing  we 
again  saw  Mr.  Bergeman.  His  chair  was  near  ours,  and  I  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  one  could  meet.  He 
had  great  force,  and  now  that  the  load  of  uncertainty  had  been  lifted 
and  he  had  passed  the  officials  at  Folkestone  and  was  allowed  to  leave 
England,  he  was  an  enjoyable  companion.  We  lunched  together, 
though  there  was  a  chance  that  his  presence  with  us  might  get  us  into 
trouble  later;  and  as  we  got  farther  and  farther  away  from  England, 
his  spirits  rose  and  his  charm  correspondingly  increased. 
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AFTER  THE  DECLARATION  OF  WAR 

Friday,  August  14.  Mr.  Bergeman  bade  us  good-bye  at  Flushing,  as 
he  decided  to  head  straight  through  to  the  German  border,  while  Mr. 
Morron  and  I  started  via  The  Blague.  We  chose  this  course  as  Mr. 
Morron  had  received  assurance  from  Minister  Van  Dyke  that  he  would 
assist  us. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Bergeman  on  the  train.  He  was  to 
change  at  a  junction,  and  encouraged  us  to  proceed  with  him  at  once. 
As  he  was  interested  in  public  utilities  and  had  large  business  interests 
in  Cologne  and  Berlin,  we  temporarily  attached  ourselves  to  him  at 
this  critical  time. 

Arrived  at  the  border  town,  Mr.  Morron  and  I,  as  American  citizens 
with  passports,  had  much  less  trouble  with  the  military  than  did  Mr. 
Bergeman,  who  was  born  in  Germany  and  who  looked  every  inch  a 
German.  When  failure  seemed  imminent,  in  desperation  he  showed  his 
release  from  the  English  jail  upon  which  appeared  his  photograph  and 
a  duplicate  of  the  notice  that  is  on  file  in  the  English  military  records. 
The  verbal  plea  that  accompanied  this  last  humiliating  exposition 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  travelers,  and  touched  the  heart 
of  the  German  officer.  Reluctantly  Geheimrat  Bergeman  was  passed 
into  his  Vaterland.  His  joy  was  reflected  in  everything  he  did  from  that 
time  on,  and  it  was  most  fortunate  for  us  that  it  was  so. 

IN  THE  WAR  ZONE 

Saturday,  August  15.  We  boarded  a  train  that  was  headed  for 
Munich;  Mr.  Bergeman  was  to  leave  us  at  Cologne  and  go  to  Berlin. 
The  train  was  delayed  interminably  at  every  station.  Finally,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Krefeld,  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  reached  in  an  hour’s  time.  Mr.  Bergeman  roused  us  and 
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announced  that  we  could  get  an  automobile  to  Cologne,  this  was  a  sur¬ 
prise,  as  we  had  understood  that  all  automobiles  were  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  military.  But  an  automobile  we  secured,  and  in  two  hours, 
at  eight  o’clock,  we  were  in  Cologne.  Only  once  in  the  course  of  this 
early  morning  trip  were  we  asked  to  show  our  papers;  along  the  route 
we  passed  through  a  line  of  intrenchments  in  process  of  hurried  con¬ 
struction.  These  ran  parallel  with  Liege  which  was  only  fifty  miles  away. 

The  chauffeur,  who  owned  his  car  and  was  ineligible  for  military 
service,  announced  that  he  would  take  us  to  Munich  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  secure  an  order  for  gasoline.  Mr.  Bergeman  had  a 
branch  automobile  salesroom  in  Cologne  and  he  began  to  show  his 
influence.  He  discovered  that  sixty  of  his  new  machines  in  Cologne,  and 
six  hundred  in  his  factory  in  Berlin,  had  been  commandeered  by  the 
Government.  A  positive  order  had  been  issued  only  that  day  that  no 
petrol  could  be  obtained  by  anyone  except  through  military  order. 
We  could  not  secure  a  blanket  order,  but  did  get  a  two-days’  supply. 
This  we  placed  in  large  cans  in  our  machine,  well  concealed  from  curious 

eyes. 

Our  passports  were  readily  vised  by  the  American  Consul  and  by  the 
German  Vice-Consul,  as  we  explained  that  we  were  traveling  to 
Munich,  and  returning  to  Holland.  We  were  informed,  however,  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  make  it  by  automobile,  because  of  the  gasoline 
embargo.  Our  chauffeur  received  his  passport  on  the  same  basis.  It  was 
well  after  luncheon  time  when  we  finished  our  conferences,  with  first 
one  official  then  another,  almost  ad  infinitum. 

In  the  meantime  each  of  my  companions  talked  over  the  telephone 
with  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bergeman  was  in  Berlin;  and  Mrs.  Morron  had  not 
been  able  to  leave  Munich.  No,  she  did  not  know  Miss  Stone,  but  she 
would  search  for  her  at  the  address  which  I  gave  and  report  to  us  by 
telephone  that  evening.  It  was  disappointing  that  I,  too,  could  not  have 
had  assurance  that  my  trip  was  not  to  prove  fruitless. 

We  started  on  the  magnificent  journey  up  the  Rhine  to  Bingen,  and 
then  across  to  Wiesbaden  for  the  night.  Troops  and  thousands  of 
ammunition  wagons  crowded  the  roads,  and  the  large  commissary 
automobiles  formed  an  almost  continuous  procession  toward  the  battle 
line  which  was  so  close  to  us.  Automobiles  flew  by  us  every  few  minutes 
with  their  cargoes  of  bedecked  officials  who  were  no  doubt  eager  to 
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witness  the  first  real  signs  of  battle.  Bridges  and  railroad  crossings  were 
guarded,  each  by  two  soldiers  fully  armed.  Our  little  Benz,  with  its 
German  flag,  and  driven  like  the  wind  by  our  fearless  chauffeur,  looked 
as  important  and  businesslike  as  any  of  them.  In  the  minds  of  the 
people,  we  were  probably  high  civil  officials  delivering  important 
verbal  messages  to  our  Emperor.  At  any  rate  we  were  saluted  by  all  as 
we  flew  by  and  wondered  why  they  did  not  detain  us,  or  at  least  order 
us  to  travel  on  the  byways  instead  of  over  the  most  important  military 
road  in  Europe. 

We  made  a  few  necessary  stops,  and  soon  learned  that  our  important 
status  would  endure  only  so  long  as  we  were  mistaken  for  German 
officials.  The  English  language  must  be  stilled.  Mr.  Morron  spoke  toler¬ 
able  German,  and  his  grunts  and  shrugs  would  have  convinced  a 
Berlitz  professor  that  he  had  never  been  out  of  Prussia.  My  lips  were 
sealed  when  I  was  on  the  streets  or  in  any  place  where  it  would  have 
been  straining  a  point  to  show  passports.  But  when  the  passports  were 
produced,  with  evidence  that  we  were  truly  Americans  and  not  English 
in  disguise,  the  Germans  prostrated  themselves  before  us.  The  Emperor 
had  instructed  all  officials  to  treat  Americans  with  the  greatest  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  the  order  was  executed  cheerfully.  However,  it  was  much 
more  pleasant  to  have  our  meals  served  in  our  rooms;  and  we  sub¬ 
stituted  German  beer  for  the  afternoon  tea. 

ON  TO  MUNICH 

Sunday,  August  16.  At  seven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  journey  from  Wiesbaden.  In  a  short  time  we  were  in  Frank¬ 
furt,  an  important  military  post.  We  were  told  that  six  thousand 
French  prisoners  had  arrived  the  evening  before;  but  we  did  not  see 
them  nor  attempt  to,  as  we  had  important  business  of  our  own. 

We  wondered  more  and  more  why  we  were  not  continually  asked  to 
show  our  papers,  which  had  been  demanded  only  once  up  to  that  point. 
As  we  did  not  wish  to  excite  comment  by  asking  questions,  we  were 
careful  before  entering  a  city  to  have  in  our  mind’s  eye  an  exact  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  streets,  particularly  those  of  entrance  and  exit.  Our 
automobile  was  the  only  private  one  we  had  seen  on  the  public  roads. 
Why  was  this  so  when  there  were  thousands  of  strangers  who  were 
anxious  to  leave  the  country? 
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As  we  drove  out  of  Frankfurt,  we  breathed  easily  for  the  first  time. 
The  little  Benz  flew  on  over  the  perfect  military  roads  with  their 
bordering  trees  loaded  with  ripening  fruits.  The  roads  were  less  oc¬ 
cupied  by  military  supplies  and  soldiers  than  on  the  day  before,  and 
we  were  making  fifty  kilometers  an  hour.  Of  the  eight  hundred  kilo¬ 
meters  between  Krefeld  and  Munich  we  had  rolled  off  two  hundred  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  On  Sunday  morning  we  started  on  the  remaining 
six  hundred  kilometers,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Munich  by  Monday 
evening. 

The  day  was  peaceful  as  we  rode  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
beautiful  country.  The  women,  children,  and  old  men  who  were  left 
behind  to  mourn  flocked  to  the  many  churches.  Only  one  misgiving  in 
my  mind  kept  me  from  enjoying  to  the  limit  the  inspiring  ride.  We  had 
telephoned  to  Mrs.  Morron  the  night  before.  She  had  misunderstood 
her  husband’s  earlier  telephone  message  and  could  not  report  upon  my 
girl.  She  promised  to  search  for  Miss  Stone  immediately  and  report 
at  the  next  opportunity.  I  dreaded  to  have  my  companion  telephone 
again,  as  I  almost  preferred  uncertainty  to  certainty— if  certainty 
meant  that  Miss  Stone  had  attempted  to  go  home  alone  and  had  failed. 

At  the  little  town  of  Eichstatt,  in  Bavaria,  came  the  first  opportun¬ 
ity  to  telephone  on  this  wonderful  day.  We  stopped  for  our  afternoon 
tea — beer,  Schwarzbrot ,  and  cheese.  The  Fraulein  of  the  inn  informed 
Mr.  Morron  that  his  Frau  was  on  the  telephone.  I  stood  beside  the 
booth  with  bated  breath,  as  he  passed  the  time  of  day  and  told  his  wife 
that  we  might  reach  Munich  that  night.  At  last  he  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  nonchalantly  announced: 

“Your  woman,  too,  is  there  and  all  right.” 

It  was  no  place  for  formalities  but,  after  kissing  the  old  devil  on 
both  cheeks,  I  waltzed  him  around  the  sanded  floor  of  the  little  inn 
until  the  natives  thought  we  were  crazy.  I  did  not  realize  until  then  how 
disappointed  I  would  have  been  if  the  answer  had  been  negative.  I 
announced  in  my  boldest  English  right  then  and  there  that  we  would 
reach  Munich  that  night,  regardless  of  consequences. 

The  chauffeur  was  beginning  to  complain  that  he  was  not  getting 
anything  to  eat  (we  thought  that  he  had  been  eating  like  a  boa 
constrictor).  Beer  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  gasoline  to  our  machine, 
and  fortunately  much  more  plentiful.  So  we  fed  the  brute  beer,  hot 
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soup,  meats,  and  everything  he  could  wish  for,  and  then  announced  that 
we  must  reach  Munich  that  night.  He  was  game  and  said  he  would 
try. 

In  the  last  two  hours  of  our  journey  we  had  two  punctures,  our  lights 
went  out  in  a  severe  thunderstorm,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  very  much 
as  though  we  would  be  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  little  Benz  on  the  open 
road  in  the  hills  above  the  city  of  our  destination.  But  at  nine  o’clock 
we  saw  the  lights  of  the  city  and  the  tramcars  on  the  streets.  The  old 
chief,  who  had  been  very  quiet  for  hours,  broke  the  silence,  threw 
dignity  to  the  winds,  slapped  his  companion  on  the  back,  and  said: 

“Old  Top,  we  are  going  to  get  there  after  all!” 

In  fifteen  minutes  he  was  welcomed  by  his  wife  and  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  guests  of  the  Hotel  Continental.  They  (most  of  them  Americans) 
had  been  anxiously  waiting  for  two  weeks  to  get  away,  though  many  of 
them  had  machines  of  their  own. 

Since  three  o’clock  the  afternoon  before  we  had  traveled  eight  hun¬ 
dred  kilometers  (five  hundred  miles),  and  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
that  day.  Without  waiting  for  ceremonies  I  drove  on  to  9  Friedrich- 
strasse. 
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In  a  few  minutes  we  drew  up  before  a  large  building  that  had  the 
appearance  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  hotel.  The  imposing  entrance  was 
closed,  doors  locked,  and  all  within  dark.  It  was  9:30  o’clock.  Simul¬ 
taneous  pressure  on  the  five  bells  brought  several  porters  and  maids  to 
the  darkened  entrance. 

“Does  Miss  Stone  live  here?”  brought  a  cry  of  surprise  from  the 
lower  floor,  and  I  was  greeted  by  “Uncle  Frank!”  from  the  most  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  girl  in  Munich.  I  received  compensation  on  the 
spot  for  all  anxiety  and  endeavor.  They  had  not  expected  me  until  the 
next  evening. 

I  met  Miss  Pattee,  the  head  of  the  school,  and  several  American  girls 
and  young  men.  They  besieged  me  for  news.  Nothing  had  leaked 
through  from  the  other  side.  After  a  half  hour  of  rapid  talk,  in  response 
to  many  questions,  I  was  alarmed  lest  I  had  said  too  much.  Things 
were  told  which  were  military  secrets  in  Germany,  or  possibly  not 
known  at  all  on  that  side  of  the  line.  With  this  sudden  realization  I 
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pledged  all  to  secrecy— viz.,  a  girls'  boarding  school  wholeheartedly  in 
sympathy  with  Germany! 

The  surprise  I  had  to  reveal  was  that  we  were  to  start  back  the  day 
after  tomorrow  (Tuesday)  in  the  same  automobile  that  had  brought  us. 
There  was  a  tone  of  regret  in  this  idea  of  leaving  Munich  which  had 
protected  them  so  well;  where  many  young  men  acquaintances  had 
been  bidden  God-speed  as  they  left  for  the  front,  undoubtedly  even 
now  lost  in  the  approaches  to  Liege;  where  this  brave  Miss  Pattee  had 
thrown  her  school  apartments  open  to  motherless  babies  (six  in  the 
house  at  that  time)  whose  fathers  had  gone  to  the  front;  beautiful 
Munich  which  had  called  upon  everyone  to  help;  which  had  induced 
these  girls  to  abandon  their  luxurious  homes  and  to  spend  countless 
hours  attending  Red  Cross  lectures,  and  making  bandages  and  other 
surgical  supplies;  Munich,  which  was  now  sending  thousands  of  its 
men— not  a  picked  lot,  but  all  eligible— to  the  front.  Every  day  for 
over  two  weeks,  along  the  broad  Friedrichstrasse,  had  passed  legion 
after  legion  of  the  choicest  men  of  Bavaria.  There  were  more  bandages 
to  make,  the  wounded  to  welcome  home,  more  brave  fellows  to  cheer 
on.  Germany,  which  they  all  loved,  was  opposed  by  the  whole  world; 
and  these  American  girls,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  wanted  to  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  help.  A  dash  via  automobile,  across  Germany  and  towrard 
beloved  America,  appealed;  but  there  were  evidences  of  deep  regret, 
though  it  would  have  been  undiplomatic  to  acknowledge  them.  There 
had  been  no  hardships,  but  instead  an  experience  that  would  last  in 
memory  for  a  lifetime. 

At  the  Hotel  Continental,  I  was  asked  by  several  Americans,  who 
had  their  own  machines  and  who  were  anxious  to  get  away,  how  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  return. 

“The  same  way  I  came,”  was  my  reply. 

They  showed  me  a  new  order  from  the  military.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
gasoline  supply  was  transferred  from  the  dealers  to  the  military 
officials;  civilian  garages  were  forbidden  to  sell  gasoline.  This  was  seri¬ 
ous,  as  we  had  but  eight  litres  of  gasoline  in  our  tank. 

DIFFICULTIES 

Monday,  August  17.  Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Stone  and  I  sought 
an  interview  with  Geheimrat  Albert  Doderlein,  Professor  at  the 
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Frauenklinik  of  the  University  of  Munich,  who  had  entertained  me  two 
years  before.  I  told  him  of  my  predicament  and  asked  that  he  use  his 
influence  to  procure  gasoline  for  our  return  trip.  He  informed  me  that 
his  own  machine  had  been  turned  over  to  the  military  and  that  he  could 
not  get  me  an  ounce  of  gasoline  in  Munich;  that  it  could  be  obtained 
only  through  military  authorities;  that  a  Mr.  Freeman  (giving  his 
address)  had  obtained  gasoline  at  the  military  supply  store  the  day 
before  and  it  would  be  well  to  ask  his  advice. 

At  Mr.  Freeman’s  hotel  I  discovered  that  he  was  then  with  the 
authorities  begging  for  his  machine  which  had  been  taken  in  the  night. 
His  ownership  of  the  car  was  revealed  through  his  request  for  fuel. 
This  was  a  hint  too  significant  to  be  ignored. 

I  hastened  to  advise  Miss  Stone  that  we  would  leave  within  two 
hours  instead  of  the  following  day,  and  returned  to  the  Continental  for 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  my  chauffeur.  First,  the  little  gasoline  we 
had  in  our  possession  had  come  through  the  military  in  Cologne; 
secondly,  under  no  circumstances  was  he  to  apply  to  the  authorities  for 
fuel  supply  until  all  other  means  had  been  exhausted;  thirdly,  his 
services  on  the  return  trip  would  be  continued  only  so  long  as  he  kept 
his  machine  in  action;  fourthly,  in  addition  to  his  regular  tariff  he 
would  receive  double  pay  for  all  supplies;  fifthly,  we  were  to  leave  at 
12:45  that  day  and  he  must  know  how  to  get  out  of  Munich  without 
asking  any  questions.  The  chauffeur  was  distressed  beyond  measure 
and  much  alarmed  by  the  situation  as  he  expected  to  lose  his  machine. 
There  was  an  ominous  scarcity  of  private  machines  on  the  streets;  only 
a  few  old  taxicabs  driven  by  old  men  and  boys,  and  automobiles  con¬ 
veying  officers  or  soldiers  were  in  evidence. 

At  ten  o’clock  I  had  my  last  interview  with  my  comrade  of  two  days 
and  his  happy  wife.  I  cannot  think  of  that  dear  old  scout  without  re¬ 
joicing  that  I  had  opportunity  to  know  him.  Throughout  our  trip  his 
conservatism  (a  word  unknown  in  my  vocabulary)  was  at  the  fore¬ 
front;  and  it  was  so  necessary  in  meeting  contingencies.  He  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  many  that  never  arose;  but  it  was  a  marvel  that  they  did  not. 
Yet  with  his  conservatism  he  had  unlimited  nerve  and  a  perfect  sang¬ 
froid  that  decided  many  questions  without  argument.  My  feeling  of 
safety  in  the  presence  of  this  personality  was  a  constant  source  of  com¬ 
fort.  When  I  parted  from  him  I  could  see  that  he  was  troubled  about  my 
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return  trip.  So  many  things  had  developed  since  yesterday,  and  he  did 
not  have  absolute  confidence  in  my  discretion.  We  were  both  on  edge 
and  I  turned  to  his  wife,  who  stood  there  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
sobbed  that  it  broke  my  heart  to  leave  the  “dear  old  devil.”  We  two 
blubbering  idiots  then  embraced  in  the  dear  German  fashion,  kissed 
each  other  on  either  cheek  and  parted,  of  necessity  without  words.  I 
hurried  to  my  room  and  appreciated  for  the  first  time  in  years  the  re¬ 
lief  that  an  hysterical  woman  receives  from  a  generous  flood  of  tears. 

The  young  “niece,”  after  a  critical  scrutiny  of  her  “uncle,”  thought 
he  was  not  properly  equipped  for  the  trip  through  the  war  zone  of 
Germany.  The  cut  of  the  clothing  and  the  English  derby  were  glaring 

reminders  of  the  most  hated  enemy. 

“I  will  take  you  to  a  haberdashery  and  fix  you  up,”  was  the  observa¬ 
tion. 

Our  purchases  comprised  a  few  essentials,  especially  a  semi-military 
Prussian  cap  which  I  donned.  It  was  decided  that  my  top  coat  would 
pass  muster  as  it  was  black,  cape-like  in  design,  with  a  high,  closely 
fashioned  collar;  in  fact,  it  was  not  unlike  a  clergyman’s  coat.  After 
inspection,  I  agreed  that  the  transformation  was  complete,  and  that  I 
felt  much  less  conspicuous. 

Then  on  to  the  bank.  In  England  it  had  been  possible  to  get  only  a 
small  amount  of  money  on  a  letter  of  credit  or  draft.  Here  I  was  asked*. 
“How  will  you  have  this?” 

Thinking  I  might  have  misunderstood,  I  queried:  “What  do  you 
mean  by  ‘How  will  you  have  it’?” 

To  my  astonishment,  he  asked:  “Do  you  want  notes  or  gold?” 

Of  course  I  thought  .immediately  of  gold;  but  after  a  second’s  re¬ 
flection  decided  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  small  portion  in  gold  and 
the  bulk,  for  immediate  use,  in.  notes.  The  status  of  an  American  letter 
of  credit  had  not  been  disturbed  .in  this  section,  of  Germany. 

At  12:45  the  chauffeur  and  I  .moved  out  of  the  garage,  with  the  uni¬ 
formed  porter  of  the  hotel  on  the  front  seat.  We  arrived  at  9  Friedrich- 
strasse  at  ten  minutes  of  one  and  handbags  were  placed  in  the  machine. 
It  was  raining,  so  the  top  of  our  machine  was  up,  and  our  resemblance 
to  the  English  was  hidden,  and  especially  any  hint  of  a  long  tour. 
Good-byes  were  said  hurriedly  and  quietly  to  the  accompaniment  of 
tears  and  promises  of  frequent  reports  of  progress, 
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Without  interruption  we  passed  out  of  Munich  in  this  downpour  of 
rain  and  emerged  into  the  sunshine  on  the  hills  above  the  city.  The 
young  lady  threw  back  her  raincoat  and  revealed  a  very  becoming 
cadet-grey,  Bavarian  cape,  with  a  high,  straight,  gold-trimmed  collar; 
and  her  appearance  imparted  a  decided  distinction  to  our  party.  After 
we  had  traveled  about  twenty  miles,  our  thoroughbred  chauffeur  lifted 
a  blanket  and  informed  the  Fraulein,  with  a  look  of  triumph,  that  he 
had  benzine  enough  to  take  us  halfway  to  Cologne.  There  was  no  time 
to  ask  questions,  but  we  relaxed  for  the  first  time. 

Our  progress  now  was  rapid.  We  planned  to  spend  the  night  in 
Wurzburg,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  kilometers  from  Munich.  Our 
chauffeur  had  complained  on  the  outward  journey  that  he  was  not  well 
provided  with  sustenance,  although  he  had  partaken  of  food  and  beer 
every  three  hours.  We  knew  that  it  was  still  wise  to  “feed  the  brute, ” 
and  therefore  informed  him  that  he  was  to  stop  at  the  hamlets  as  we 
passed  along  and  have  refreshments;  and  we  were  careful  also  to  par¬ 
take  of  generous  meals  at  regular  intervals. 

En  route  to  Munich,  we  had  been  obliged  to  stop  at  Ingolstadt,  an 
important  military  post,  for  an  extra  tire.  A  seemingly  unfriendly  and 
rather  menacing  crowd  had  drawn  about.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  and 
officers  had  been  on  the  streets  and  also  great  numbers  of  Sunday  sight¬ 
seers.  It  was  my  intention  to  avoid  this  place,  but  before  I  realized 
where  we  were,  we  drove  through  an  archway  into  the  very  courtyard 
where  we  had  stopped  the  day  before.  It  was  an  automobile  station. 
Ostensibly  we  wished  to  have  a  tire  replaced.  The  proprietor  set  two 
men  at  work  adjusting  a  new  rim,  and  then  disappeared  with  our 
chauffeur.  In  five  minutes  they  reappeared,  our  tank  was  filled  with 
gasoline,  and  our  several  cans  were  filled  as  a  reserve.  We  backed  away 
without  attracting  attention,  and  were  soon  out  of  the  city  climbing 
the  wonderful  winding  road  to  the  hills  above  the  beautiful  valley. 

Our  chauffeur,  in  spite  of  forced  feeding,  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
strain.  During  the  preceding  three  days  he  had  lost  fully  ten  pounds  in 
flesh;  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  glistening  and  sunken.  This  had 
been  a  strenuous  afternoon  for  all  of  us. 

At  six  o’clock,  as  we  neared  Ansbach,  we  announced  to  Gerhardt 
that  we  would  stay  there  for  the  night.  It  was  another  military  town, 
but  not  large.  A  beautiful  hotel  faced  the  plaza.  Everything  seemed  so 
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peaceful  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war.  Gerhardt  was  to  get  a  good  dinner,  a  good  night’s  rest,  have 
his  breakfast,  and  be  ready  to  start  at  seven  o  clock  in  the  morning. 

A  MEMORABLE  ADVENTURE 

Tuesday,  August  18.  Gerhardt  was  on  time.  His  car  was  in  trim 
shape  and  the  top  was  down.  We  adjusted  our  goggles  and  started  from 
the  beautiful  hamlet.  We  were  hopeful  as  we  sped  through  the  land¬ 
scape  which  was  flooded  by  the  morning  sunlight. 

The  fields  abounded  with  grain,  in  many  places  over-ripe  and  crin¬ 
kling.  Women,  young  boys,  and  a  few  old  men  were  at  work.  The  crops 
in  many  places  would  be  unharvested.  In  Germany  the  war  was  leal, 
no  able-bodied  man  of  military  age  was  allowed  to  remain  behind;  all 
from  eighteen  to  forty-five — peasants,  men  of  influence,  and  royalty 
alike— were  shoulder  to  shoulder  fighting  Europe. 

The  roads  in  Germany  were  perfect.  For  fifty  years  they  had  been 
prepared  for  just  this  occasion.  They  were  forty  feet  wide,  broad  enough 
to  accommodate  four  coaches  or  gun  carriages  abreast.  Beautiful  fruit 
trees,  planted  forty  feet  apart  on  either  side,  were  covered  with  ripening 
fruit — apples,  pears,  plums,  and  some  peaches.  Each  tree  was  num¬ 
bered,  and  the  fruit  from  each  sold  to  a  particular  peasant  or  near-by  in¬ 
habitant.  The  citizens  were  so  accustomed  to  obey  the  law  that  children 
playing  in  the  streets  never  touched  the  fruit  that  hung  tantalizingly 
within  their  reach.  The  rows  of  fruit  trees  extended  into  the  villages 
and  along  the  side  streets.  We  whisked  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  these 
ranking  sentinels  which  furnished  shade  to  the  marching  soldiers. 

We  approached  Frankfurt  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  one  of  the  most 
important  bases  of  military  supplies  east  of  the  Rhine.  Already  several 
thousand  French  prisoners  were  there,  and  we  knew  not  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  within  the  few  days  since  our  earlier  visit.  Our  maps  were  con¬ 
sulted  so  that  we  might  pass  through  the  city  without  too  much  in¬ 
quiry.  We  could  have  skirted  these  large  military  bases,  but  we  decided 
that  we  would  be  safer  in  the  cities  rather  than  in  the  smaller  towns 
where  we  would  be  dodging  about  and  dealing  with  inexperienced  petty 

officials. 

The  streets  of  Frankfurt  were  alive  with  marching  soldiers,  with 
automobile  loads  of  dust-covered  officers,  with  large  trucks  conveying 
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men  and  their  guns,  with  great  supply  vans,  ambulances,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  wagons;  but  we  saw  few  private  machines.  On  two  occasions  the 
traffic  delayed  our  progress  through  the  city.  Delay  meant  scrutiny  by 
the  civilian  populace  and  officers  of  the  army.  We  endeavored  to  main¬ 
tain  our  sang-froid ,  and  our  nervy  chauffeur  at  every  critical  moment 
nonchalantly  would  ask,  in  correct  German,  the  quickest  way  to  some 
well-known  street.  It  mattered  not  to  him  whether  it  was  a  policeman 
or  a  commanding  officer.  His  self-assured  tone  more  than  once  dis¬ 
armed  an  observer. 

As  we  passed  out  of  Frankfurt,  rain  began  to  fall  and  we  were  obliged 
to  protect  ourselves  by  raising  the  top  of  the  machine.  At  this  particular 
place  on  the  main  highway  of  war  delays  were  dangerous. 

We  arrived  at  Wiesbaden  at  one-thirty  o’clock.  We  were  famished; 
our  driver  needed  rest,  and  the  gas  supply  of  our  machine  was  getting 
low.  We  gave  orders  to  continue  our  journey  in  one  hour  and,  if  possible, 
to  be  prepared  to  continue  to  the  border  of  Holland. 

Our  faithful  chauffeur  sounded  the  siren  on  the  minute.  The 
weather  had  cleared  in  the  hour,  the  machine  was  in  running  trim,  and 
as  we  passed  out  of  the  town  toward  the  Rhine  a  rainbow  rested  on  the 
mountains  in  the  distance;  and  we  knew  that  we  were  safe. 

THE  RHINE 

We  were  at  a  little  town  opposite  Bingen  at  three-thirty  o’clock. 
The  ferry  drew  off  as  we  arrived,  so  we  had  to  wait  twenty  minutes  for 
another.  The  heroic  statue  of  Wilhelm  I,  which  was  produced  from 
French  cannon  captured  in  1870,  held  forth  in  its  conspicuous  position 
on  the  hill  above  the  little  terraced  town,  but  somehow  it  did  not  seem 
as  secure  as  it  had  two  years  before  when  we  had  sailed  up  the  river  with 
a  party  of  sightseers. 

We  crossed  the  river  to  Bingen.  Our  thoughts  of  the  legionnaire”who 
Hay  dying  in  Algiers”  were  interrupted  by  a  peremptory  command  to 
halt  until  an  approaching  caravan  of  large  motor  supply  wagons  had 
passed.  Our  impatient  chauffeur  stopped  for  a  second  and  a  group  of 
the  curious  gathered  near  us.  Impatiently  Gerhardt  informed  the  police 
that  he  could  not  wait  for  these  vans;  that,  anyway,  he  would  soon 
pass  them;  and  without  further  ado  he  tooted  his  horn  and  was  off  to 
Cologne,  via  the  main  highway  which  skirts  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
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We  then  began  what  seemed  to  me  a  ruthless  desecration.  Our  dare¬ 
devil  chauffeur,  deaf  to  our  entreaties,  flew  down  this  magnificent  high¬ 
way  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  continually  working  a  terrifying  siren  that 
could  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Commissary  vans,  Red  Cross 
ambulances,  detachments  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  machines  filled  with 
officials,  were  passed  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  All  saluted  be¬ 
cause  of  the  compelling  siren.  We  were  cheered  by  women  and  children, 
and  solemnly  saluted  by  all  officials  of  the  army;  and  as  all  salutes  in 
Germany  must  be  respected,  we  were  constantly  straining  to  do  our 

duty. 

On  the  short  stretches  of  country  road  between  the  cities  of  the  Rhine 
—Coblenz,  Bonn,  and  many  others— we  frequently  exclaimed  over  the 
gorgeous  panorama  that  was  flying  by  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
The  skyline  of  castles  seemed  more  beautiful  now  than  when  we  had 
laboriously  studied  them  out  in  our  Baedeker  years  before.  The  Rhine 
in  all  of  its  loveliness  seemed  waiting  to  know  its  fate.  All  Europe  was 
in  arms;  and  this  river,  with  its  beauty,  its  tradition,  and  its  strategic 
importance,  was  one  of  the  prizes  of  war.  Who  would  possess  it  within 
the  year,  or  in  six  months?  The  great  fortifications  which  had  appeared 
so  unnecessary  two  years  before — when  universal  peace  seemed  secure 
for  all — now  were  so  adequate  and  so  strategically  located. 

At  Coblenz  we  encountered  a  crowd  of  civilians  boys,  old  men, 
women — and  many  soldiers,  all  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  A  long 
train  of  interurban  tramcars  was  proceeding  toward  Frankfurt,  loaded 
with  Belgian  prisoners.  We  were  approaching  Liege  via  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  to  Frankfurt;  but  the  attention  of  the  populace  was  so 
thoroughly  concentrated  on  this  incident  of  war  that  we  crept  through 
their  midst  unnoticed. 

As  we  continued  on  our  way  we  passed  many  Red  Cross  ambulances, 
presumably  filled  with  wounded.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  road  was 
broad,  as  the  processions  were  going  in  both  directions.  Between 
Coblenz  and  Bonn  an  amber  sky  of  twilight  marked  the  setting  sun. 
What  was  transpiring  on  the  great  battlefield  between  us  and  the  sea? 
News  in  Germany  was  three  days  old,  and  it  occupied  only  a  few 
columns,  including  the  names  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

We  planned  for  our  immediate  future.  The  Fraulein  translated  to  the 
chauffeur  the  suggestion  that  we  continue  that  night  (we  were  within 
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sight  of  the  two  spires  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral)  on  to  Krefeld,  his 
home.  Gerhardt  was  enthusiastic.  We  suggested  dining  at  Cologne,  as 
we  realized  the  poor  fellow  must  be  hollow. 

No,  he  replied,  we  would  travel  the  remaining  fifty-five  kilometers  at 
once,  as  the  additional  gasoline,  secured  somehow  at  Wiesbaden,  might 
be  the  subject  of  inquiry;  and  besides,  the  boy  wanted  to  sleep  at  home. 

THE  BATTLE  LINES 

Between  Cologne  and  the  border  of  Holland,  a  few  miles  above  the 
Belgian  frontier  and  the  last  real  military  base  on  the  German  side,  we 
must  expect  delay.  We  were  but  fifty  miles  from  Liege,  where  so  many 
Germans  and  Belgians  had  fallen  but  a  week  before.  Five  miles  out  of 
Cologne  we  passed  the  intrenchments  that  had  been  bristling  with 
preparation  several  days  earlier.  Though  it  was  nearly  dark,  we  per¬ 
ceived  that  this  line  of  defense  had  been  temporarily  abandoned,  a 
significant  sign  that  made  the  Fraulein  clap  her  hands  with  exclama¬ 
tions  of  “Goodee,  goodee.” 

Suddenly  we  were  frantically  hailed  by  a  pair  of  German  sentinels 
who  guarded  a  bridge  just  ahead.  Our  man  stood  on  his  brakes  (his 
emergency  had  refused  to  hold) ;  but  our  stop  was  delayed  sufficiently 
twice  to  prompt  the  fiercest  of  the  guards  to  bring  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder.  After  an  interminable  period  (really  a  minute)  we  came  to  a 
dead  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge.  Words  were  exchanged  between 
the  man  with  his  gun  and  our  nervy  chauffeur.  The  latter  protested 
that  he  had  a  pass,  and  anyway  did  not  have  to  stop  until  he  reached 
the  bridge.  The  cooler  of  the  two  men,  who  had  been  satisfied  with  our 
papers,  explained  that  we  were  within  the  fighting  lines  and  that  the 
next  sentinel  would  not  treat  us  so  leniently;  that  if  we  again  delayed 
our  stop,  we  were  likely  to  suffer  serious  consequences. 

We  were  so  disturbed  at  our  driver’s  tendency  to  argue  that  we  said 
we  would  abandon  him  if  his  unreasonable  and  dangerous  behavior  did 
not  cease.  A  few  miles  farther  on  we  had  another  fright  and  I  felt  that 
the  authorities  would  have  been  justified  in  using  summary  measures 
with  us  because  of  our  slowness  in  halting.  The  Fraulein  tried  her  most 
persuasive  German  on  the  impatient  driver,  and  I  punctuated  it  with 
emphatic  gestures  and  loud  growls.  At  one  time,  in  desperation,  I  shook 
him  by  the  collar.  As  we  progressed  we  found  chains  placed  across  the 
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road  between  barricades,  and  this  convinced  our  chauffeur  that  it  was 

futile  to  attempt  to  disobey.  This  was  a  relief. 

At  last  we  turned  onto  a  by-road  and  resumed  our  old  speed.  Soon 
we  rushed  through  the  little  town,  ten  miles  from  Krefeld,  where  we 
had  eaten  our  first  meal  in  Germany  at  six  o’clock  of  the  morning  two 
days  before,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  within  sight  of  the  home 

town  of  our  driver. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  were  assigned  rooms  m  a  well- 
equipped,  new  hotel  located  in  the  last  town  of  importance  before  we 
crossed  into  Holland.  Steak,  German  fried  potatoes  and  everything  that 
a  real  meal  comprised,  after  our  strenuous  experiences  of  the  day,  soon 
appeared  on  the  table  in  a  cozy  sitting  room  of  this  hospitable  German 
inn.  We  had  a  total  mileage  to  our  credit  for  the  day  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  kilometers  (or  three  hundred  miles)  from  Ansbach  to 

Krefeld.  ( 

The  trip  was  all  too  much  to  comprehend.  We  could  only  say:  How 

was  it  possible?”  and  then  remember  that  it  was  not  yet  accomplished. 

But  the  time  of  real  stress  had  passed,  and  the  three  companions  of 

that  day’s  trip  within  a  short  time  were  enjoying  well-earned  forget- 

fulness  in  sleep. 

the  “grenze” 

Wednesday,  August  19.  Fortified  by  a  substantial  breakfast  we 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  a  German  automobile  flag  to  replace  the  one  on 
our  machine  that  I  had  asked  for  as  a  souvenir,  and  also  to  get  a  small 
American  flag.  Flags  there  were,  but  not  on  sale  for  the  purposes  we  in¬ 
tended;  and' though  we  did  not  comprehend,  we  were  unable  to  procure 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  sent  to  Mr.  Morron  and  to  Miss  Pat  tee. 
These  we  were  sure  would  bring  relief  and  surprise  to  two  faithful, 
anxious  friends  in  Munich.  We  attempted  to  telephone,  but  as  we  were 
in  the  war  zone,  messages  were  transmitted  only  for  a  distance  of 

twenty  miles.  „  _  .  , 

At  eight  o’clock  Gerhardt  arrived,  the  faithful  little  flag  flying  from 

the  radiator  of  our  machine.  There  was  some  commotion  round  and 

about  the  car.  The  flag  was  the  cause  of  the  controversy.  A  policeman 

ordered  it  removed.  Our  chauffeur  protested,  and  we  were  amazed 
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when  we  were  shown  an  order  that  had  been  issued  by  the  Emperor 
(all  orders  were  from  the  Emperor)  twenty-four  hours  before,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  use  of  flags  by  non-combatants;  in  fact,  by  all  except  military 
officials  and  the  royal  family.  For  two  days  this  little  flag  had  afforded 
us  protection  to  which  we  were  not  entitled.  Laws  were  so  universally 
observed  in  Germany  that  no  one  on  our  remarkable  trip  had  dreamed 
of  questioning  our  right.  Now  we  realized  why  civilians,  soldiers,  and 
military  officials  had  saluted  us  and  politely  made  way  for  us.  The 
precious  flag  was  cut  down  and  buried  in  the  bag  of  the  Fraulein. 

Venloo,  the  border  town  of  Holland,  was  seventy  kilometers  (nearly 
fifty  miles)  distant.  At  ten  o’clock  we  reached  Straelen  in  Germany, 
opposite  Venloo,  and  here  our  baggage  had  to  be  examined  as  a  military 
precaution.  German  automobiles  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  from  this 
point  to  the  actual  border.  We  showed  our  passports  to  the  handsome 
German  lieutenant,  and  the  Fraulein’s  German  convinced  him  that 
we  were  not  dangerous  as  he  had  thought.  Because  of  the  considerable 
distance  to  the  border,  he  compromised  with  us  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Fraulein,  accepted  a  front  seat  in  our  machine.  He  took  an 
orderly  with  him,  who  with  difficulty  rode  on  the  running  board;  and 
together  they  conducted  us  to  our  last  point  in  Germany. 

We  had  refrained  from  revealing  our  little  camera  up  to  this  time, 
but  we  decided  to  risk  it.  As  we  brought  it  out,  there  was  grave  con¬ 
sultation.  We  explained  that  it  had  been  used  but  once  in  Germany  to 
take  a  village  scene  including  our  machine,  and  that  we  now  wanted  a 
picture  of  our  machine  with  our  German  guard  seated  in  it.  After 
further  discussion,  consent  was  given  and  two  pictures  taken — one  by 
myself  and  one  by  the  Fraulein. 

Fifty  feet  ahead,  across  the  broad  highway,  was  a  great  barricade 
of  old  carts,  barbed  wire,  and  boxes.  This  represented  the  actual  grenze , 
or  border.  Beyond  it  was  a  guard  of  Dutch  soldiers.  We  asked  the 
privilege  of  photographing  the  barrier;  but  this  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  military  defense.  The  unwritten  pass¬ 
port,  used  on  many  occasions  during  this  memorable  trip  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  obdurate  officials — a  passport  which  shone  forth  from  the 
Fraulein’s  eyes — failed  us  on  this  important  occasion.  However,  the 
lieutenant  suggested  that  we  might  obtain  a  picture  of  the  barrier  from 
the  Dutch  side. 
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HOLLAND 

There  was  a  zone  at  the  border  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  might  traverse.  We  secured  a  pass  through  this  area  for  Gerhardt. 
Bags  in  hand,  we  passed  around  the  obstruction  in  the  highway  onto 
Dutch  territory  and  were  received  by  an  official  and  his  company  of 
men  with  their  funny  little  Dutch  caps.  Our  passports  were  examined. 

We  expressed  a  wish  to  photograph  the  barricade.  At  first  it  was 
strenuously  denied  us,  but  eventually  the  unwritten  passport  did  ef¬ 
fective  work  and  the  picture  was  taken.  With  a  genuine  sadness  of 
heart  we  parted  from  our  faithful  guide,  companion  and  driver,  of 
whom  we  had  become  genuinely  fond.  We  then  piled  into  a  funny  little 
Dutch  victoria,  one  of  many  doing  a  thriving  business  through  the 
neutral  zone,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  deposited  on  the  station  plat- 

form  at  Venloo. 

We  arrived  in  Arnhem  at  noon,  and  telephoned  immediately  to 
Minister  Van  Dyke.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  from  us,  and  could  not 
understand  how  we  had  accomplished  our  trip.  He  had  expected  to  see 
us  at  The  Hague  before  we  undertook  it.  I  explained  that  our  flight 
through  Holland  without  seeing  him  was  due  to  our  good  fortune  m 
meeting  Geheimrat  Bergeman. 

Letters  at  The  Hague  from  Mr.  Granger  Hollister  of  Rochester,  New 
York  (with  whom  I  had  left  a  number  of  steamship  tickets) ,  informed 
me  that  inasmuch  as  we  were  not  expected  back  for  many  days  he  and 
his  family  were  sailing  from  Liverpool  the  following  day  on  the  SS. 
“ Adriatic.”  He  said  he  had  extra  rooms  for  Miss  Stone  and  myself; 
but  as  this  was  Wednesday,  and  there  was  no  night  boat  from  Flush¬ 
ing,  we  could  not  possibly  reach  Liverpool  in  time. 

Our  night  was  spent  aboard  the  Flushing  boat,  which  sailed  the 
next  morning.  The  stuffy  little  staterooms  looked  palatial,  and  the 
loading  of  coal,  tramping  of  feet,  and  other  disturbances  failed  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  night  of  profound  and  businesslike  sleep. 

Thursday,  August  20.  We  sailed  for  Queensborough,  six  hours 
distant.  As  we  left  the  harbor  we  saw  the  smoke  stack  and  two  masts 
of  a  little  Norwegian  ship  that  had  attempted  to  make  harbor  a  few 
days  before  without  a  proper  pilot,  and  had  struck  a  mine.  The  safe 
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course  was  carefully  marked  by  buoys  that  were  raised  or  lowered  at  a 
minute’s  notice  in  case  of  danger.  Excepting  for  this  channel,  the  harbor 
was  thoroughly  mined.  On  the  North  Sea  we  traversed  a  lane  guarded 
on  either  side  by  English  cruisers,  just  discernible  on  the  horizon,  north 
and  south.  Submarines  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers  were  frequently 
seen  as  we  passed  along.  Near  the  English  coast  we  saw  airplanes 
soaring  at  a  great  height. 
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A  rid  ay,  August  21.  Since  steamship  schedules  were  entirely  dis¬ 
rupted,  thousands  of  refugees  were  still  stranded  in  London.  Hence  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  engage  transportation  to  New  York. 

The  White  Star  people  had  cared  for  the  traveling  arrangements  of 
most  of  the  eleven  hundred  surgeons  who  had  attended  the  Clinical 
Congress  in  London  during  the  last  week  of  July.  Through  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  company  I  secured,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
satisfactory  passage  on  the  SS.  “  Olympic.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
tickets  which  the  steamship  company  accepted  were  some  which  I 
had  procured  early  in  July  and  had  laid  aside  because  the  ship  failed 
to  sail  at  the  appointed  time;  but  this  failure  had  proved  but  a  tempo¬ 


rary  postponement. 

In  the  afternoon  we  called  at  the  American  Embassy.  I  was  some- 
what  embarrassed  in  contemplating  this  interview,  as  my  trip  into 
Germany  had  been  made  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ambassador  Page, 
who  for  two  weeks  before  my  departure  had  endeavored  personally, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Embassy,  to  establish  cable  communica¬ 
tion  with  Miss  Stone.  After  the  declaration  of  war  by  England,  the 
propaganda  of  misinformation  which  was  circulated  caused  him  to  an¬ 
ticipate  that  an  English-speaking  individual  was  apt  to  fare  badly  m 
Germany. 

However,  on  this  afternoon  courtesy  call  my  position  was  reinforced 
by  my  charming  companion,  the  Fraulein.  The  aids  at  the  Embassy 
greeted  me  cordially,  and  my  request  that  they  present  my  card  to  Mr. 
Page  brought  forth  the  information:  “The  Ambassador  is  engaged! 

I  explained  that  we  were  sailing  for  America  the  following  day ,  there¬ 
fore,  would  they  please  ask  him  to  step  to  the  door  and  meet  Exhibit 
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A.”  The  handsome  young  man  had  already  shown  interest  in  “ Exhibit 
A,”  and  realizing  that  the  long-lost  “ niece”  was  rescued,  hastened  to 
deliver  my  message.  He  was  immediately  followed  on  his  return  by  our 
genial  Ambassador  who  promptly  rushed  over  to  “  Exhibit  A,”  without 
ceremony  embraced  her,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  kissed  her — 
much  to  the  envy  of  the  two  or  three  aids  who  meanwhile  had  appeared 
because  of  the  unusual  commotion. 

The  Ambassador  neglected  his  “  important  conference”  and  showed 
intense  interest  in  our  experience.  He  was  amazed  over  the  details 
of  our  adventure,  and  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  first-hand 
news  from  the  interior  of  Germany.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  we  as 
laymen  had  received  such  great  courtesy  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy  country ;  and  especially  did  he  marvel  over  our  venturesome  and 
unmolested  passage  through  the  center  of  the  actual  war  zone,  with 
its  intrenchments  and  other  unusual  military  accompaniments.  He 
listened  intently  as  we  retailed  our  observance  on  our  first  day  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  the  deadly  howitzers  which  were  en  route  to  Liege ;  as  we  told 
of  our  visits  to  the  war  lords  in  Cologne,  accompanied  by  Geheimrat 
Bergeman;  of  the  many  prisoners  we  had  seen;  and  innumerable  other 
details. 

Instinctively  he  realized  that  my  story  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
war  department  of  England,  and  he  suggested  an  interview  with  the 
officials.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  unfair  to  my  recent  host. 
I  was  awed  as  I  contemplated  the  extent  of  the  privilege  that  had  been 
accorded  to  me,  through  the  friendly  influence  of  a  loyal  German, 
Geheimrat  Bergeman;  I  would  have  fared  otherwise  had  I  not  been 
known  as  a  neutral.  Then,  too,  I  had  heard  much  on  the  Continent  that 
made  me  realize  that  there  were  two  sides  to  this  question,  as  is  true  of 
almost  every  controversy. 

I  replied  to  the  Ambassador  that  there  was  little  of  interest  that 
could  be  imparted  to  those  in  authority. 

“At  least,”  he  urged,  “there  should  be  an  account  of  your  adven¬ 
ture.” 

That,  too,  I  feared,  would  be  misconstrued  in  the  light  of  the  partisan 
propaganda  reciting  German  outrages  which  I  was  now  convinced  were 
an  exaggeration.  I  had  been  given  safe  passage  through  a  war-ridden 
country — a  country  that  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States — because 
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of  my  American  citizenship.  How  easily  one’s  motive  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  the  act  of  an  ingrate  or  even  of  a  spy ! 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PRESS 

In  my  quarters  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  in  the  midst  of  a  much-needed 
sleep  after  my  exertions  of  the  day  and  the  week  past,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  stir  in  my  room.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  observed  a  fine-looking 
young  man  leaning  against  the  mantel,  awaiting  my  return  from 

dreamland.  Peremptorily  I  asked: 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  Who  admitted  you  to  my  room?” 

Smilingly  he  replied  that  he  was  the  London  representative  of  the 
New  York  Times;  that  it  had  been  intimated  to  him  at  the  American 
Embassy  that  I  had  a  news  story  which  should  be  cabled  to  the  United 
States.  The  nerve  and  complacency  of  the  young  journalist  amused  me; 
and  his  suggestion  of  cabling  news  to  the  United  States  definitely  in¬ 
terested  me.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  been  cautioned  at  the  Em¬ 
bassy  to  stress  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  American  and  not  the 
London  press.  Retaining  his  position  at  the  mantel,  he  questioned  me 
about  my  adventure.  As  there  was  no  notebook  in  evidence,  and  as  he 
had  been  sent  by  our  Embassy,  I  talked  freely.  After  a  reasonable  time 
he  remarked  that  my  story  would  be  intensely  interesting  to  the 
American  readers,  and  suggested  that  he  prepare  copy  for  a  cablegram 
to  the  New  York  Times ,  for  publication  on  the  following  day.  He 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  a  transcript  would  be  submitted  to  me  that 
evening  for  approval.  Particularly  had  I  been  careful  in  my  conversa¬ 
tion  to  praise  the  organization  work  of  the  Germans,  and  to  avoid  any 
semblance  of  partisan  bias.  Since  he  agreed  to  include  a  statement 
that  Miss  Stone  and  I  were  sailing  two  days  later  on  the  SS.  “Olym¬ 
pic,”  and  as  this  information  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  our 
families  and  friends,  I  agreed  to  censor  his  write-up. 

To  my  amazement,  within  an  hour  a  complete  summary  of  my  story, 
in  my  own  language,  was  returned  to  me  in  type.  There  was  neither  a 
correction  nor  a  criticism  to  suggest.  Its  tone  was  sympathetic  to  the 
Germans,  and  politically  disinterested;  and,  of  greater  importance,  it 
contained  information  regarding  our  plans  for  returning  to  the  United 
States  which  I  had  been  unable  to  communicate  to  Isabelle  because  of 
the  ban  on  private  cables.  As  I  approved  of  the  story,  my  young  journal- 
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ist  nonchalantly  asked  if  I  would  object  to  his  submitting  it  also  to  the 
London  Times  for  simultaneous  publication.  I  acquiesced,  and  the 
following  day  the  two  newspapers  printed  practically  the  complete 
story. 

Isabelle,  who  was  vising  Miss  Katherine  Harris,  in  Athens,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  read  the  detailed  account  in  the  New  York  Times ,  and  thus 
learned  of  the  rescue  of  Miss  Stone,  of  our  spectacular  journey  through 
the  war  zone  of  Germany,  and  of  our  probable  date  of  arrival  in  New 
York. 


pax:  a  royal  present 

It  was  commonplace  to  descend  from  the  heights,  to  revert  to  normal, 
to  go  from  war  to  peace,  to  return  to  friends  and  home,  to  those  who 
were  anxious  as  to  our  whereabouts  and  our  safety.  From  the  back  of 
the  mind,  where  these  facts  had  been  ruthlessly  consigned,  realities 
were  peeping  out  and  timidly  demanding  recognition. 

The  Fraulein  said:  “What  shall  we  take  to  Aunt  Isabelle  and  to  all  of 
the  others  at  home?” 

The  shopping  instinct  of  the  woman  was  among  the  first  of  the 
relegated  activities  to  assert  itself  from  the  recesses  of  the  brain.  Jewels 
were  suggested.  The  masculine  mind,  acquainted  with  Isabelle’s  tastes, 
realized  that  something  less  conventional,  something  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  an  appreciation  of  the  personal  likes  and  especially  of  the  pangs 
which  had  been  suffered  by  the  prospective  recipient,  would  be  more 
appropriate  on  this  occasion.  What  of  all  things  on  earth  would  carry 
the  greatest  appeal? 

We  have  it !  Isabelle  had  always  had  an  abiding  love  for  the  affection¬ 
ate  dumb  animal.  She  had  always  said  that  in  some  reincarnation  she 
must  have  been  a  large  Collie  dog.  The  fellow  shopper  clapped  her 
hands  in  joy  and  said  that  early  in  our  visit  she  and  Aunt  Isabelle  had 
spent  a  morning  at  Selfridge’s  dog  kennels  and  had  played  with  some 
wonderful  puppies.  She  would  take  me  to  the  place,  as  she  knew  just 
what  would  please.  We  discussed  the  difficulties  of  transporting  a  dog 
to  America.  The  Fraulein  minimized  all  obstacles;  it  was  apparent 
that  she  too  was  a  dog  fancier.  Hence  we  went  on  to  the  famous  dog 
kennels. 

“Yes,  there  are  two  of  those  Samoyeds  left,  a  little  boy  and  a  little 
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girl.  They  are  grandchildren  of  a  pair  of  Captain  Scott’s  sledge  dogs. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  their  parents,  stocky,  snow  white,  in  size  between  a 
Spitz  and  a  Scotch  Collie,  intelligent,  obedient,  loyal,  and  affection¬ 
ate.” 

“  Can  you  assure  us  as  to  pedigree  and  purity  of  stock?”  was  ventured 
by  the  inexperienced  man  shopper  and  would-be  owner  of  a  prize¬ 
winning  dog. 

“Yes,  here  is  the  pedigree  in  proper  form  and  we  guarantee  its  re¬ 
liability.” 

In  spite  of  inexperience  the  prospective  purchaser  was  already  in¬ 
trigued.  On  the  floor  sat  the  Fraulein  and  the  two  animals;  the  little 
white  boy  and  girl  were  climbing  over  her  and  vying  with  each  other  to 
impress  their  respective  charms.  The  little  girl  was  a  shade  the  more  at¬ 
tractive.  They  were  just  eight  weeks  old,  born  on  the  day  the  Arch¬ 
duke  was  assassinated. 

For  some  subtle  reason,  in  spite  of  the  greater  beauty  of  the  “little 
girl,”  we  would  take  the  “little  boy.”  In  a  few  minutes  the  purchase  was 
completed,  the  duly  executed  document  of  pedigree  delivered,  and  we 
received  our  instructions  in  regard  to  the  international  rules  of  travel 

for  canines. 

The  time  of  parting  had  arrived  for  the  two  animals.  It  did  seem  that 
we  ought  to  take  both  of  them.  But  discretion  prevailed,  the  little  girl, 
in  temporary  dismay,  was  carried  away  and  the  little  boy  transferred 

his  affections  to  his  new  playmate. 

Within  the  hour  we  were  in  a  compartment  of  the  train  for  Liver¬ 
pool.  After  admiring  our  pet,  the  coach  guard  advised  us  to  give  him  the 
freedom  of  the  compartment.  Dogs  were  welcome  passengers  on  trains 
in  England,  and  everyone  was  generous  in  his  expression  of  admiration; 
and  these  dog  fanciers  were  persistent  in  their  inquiry  as  to  the  breed. 
I  immediately  discovered  that  I  was  expected  to  be  accurate  in  my 
information  on  that  point.  I  learned  to  refer  to  the  animal  as  a  Samo- 
yed”  instead  of  a  sledge  dog. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 

There  was  a  mad  scramble  at  the  hotels  in  Liverpool  to  obtain  steam¬ 
ship  accommodations  of  whatever  kind.  Many  travelers  had  waited 
several  days  or  even  a  week  and  in  their  desperation  were  ready  to  ac- 
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cept  any  nook  or  corner  in  second-class  or  steerage,  or  even  bunks  or 
hammocks  on  the  crowded  decks. 

We  were  most  fortunate.  Our  tender  awaited  us  and  our  great  ship 
was  getting  up  steam  ready  to  sail  some  time  that  evening,  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  word  from  the  Admiralty. 

Embarrassment  ensued;  we  were  assigned  to  one  large  stateroom. 
Letters  from  the  authorities  of  the  White  Star  office  in  London  to  the 
purser,  and  several  hours  of  strenuous  maneuver,  brought  to  light  a 
second  stateroom.  The  Fraulein  and  I  each  offered  to  share  our  re¬ 
spective  quarters  with  others  in  a  like  predicament;  but  our  “pull”  left 
us  in  sole  possession.  We  could  not  but  accept;  albeit  with  some  pangs 
of  conscience. 

All  animals  aboard  the  large  liners  are  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
butcher.  On  the  “Olympic”  there  is  a  large  room  with  many  individual 
cages  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  ship  for  the  accommodation  of  animals; 
surrounding  this  room  is  a  screened-in  runway  where  they  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  open  air.  The  guardian  was  generous  in  his  admiration 
of  the  new  member  of  our  family,  and  the  four-footed  passenger  was 
equally  fond  of  his  new  custodian. 

Each  day  during  the  voyage  the  Fraulein  brought  the  “little  boy” 
down  to  the  main  deck,  where  he  mixed  freely,  and  aided  us  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  his  discriminating  admirers. 

A  name  had  been  discussed  and  tentatively,  until  his  real  mistress, 
Isabelle,  had  decided,  Miss  Stone  called  him  “ Krieg ,”  the  German 
word  for  “war.”  (This  designation,  after  consultation  with  Isabelle  and 
because  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the  animal,  was  changed  to 
“Pax.”) 

Portholes  were  closed  and  darkened  at  night  and  other  precautionary 
measures  adopted  because  of  the  war;  but  aside  from  this,  the  passage 
was  without  incident.  We  docked  in  New  York  the  following  Saturday, 
August  29.  There  waiting  to  welcome  us  and  the  “little  boy”  stood 
Isabelle,  the  Fraulein’s  father,  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  and  our  faithful 
friend,  Dr.  Simpson. 

As  Miss  Stone  and  I  disembarked,  the  “little  boy”  was  bestirring 
himself  in  the  bottom  of  his  covered  basket.  The  basket  was  im¬ 
mediately  presented  to  Isabelle  who  at  once  suspected  its  contents  and 
released  the  animated  ball  of  wool.  The  “little  boy”  in  turn  made 
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prompt  acquaintance,  and  in  a  five-minute  frolic  ingratiated  himself 
in  the  affections  of  his  future  mistress.  Forthwith  he  was  accepted  as  an 
important  and  beloved  member  of  the  Martin  family. 

Pax — remember,  unsympathetic  observer — was  a  dog,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  narrative  simply  means  that  he  had  become  “our 
dog,”  which  must  indicate  that  he  was  “some  dog.” 

THE  ACTUALITY  OF  WAR 

I  was  privileged  to  watch  mobilization  in  England  and  France,  and 
I  traversed  diagonally  the  German  Empire — parallel  and  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  concentration  of  troops  of  the  Allies.  Through  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  personal  contact  with  the  people  and  their  environment,  I 
had  gained  some  knowledge  of  their  viewpoint,  and  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  regardless  of  where  the  blame  lay  for  touching  the  spark 
that  started  the  conflagration,  at  heart  these  people  had  been  at  war 
for  decades.  Preparation  had  been  long  under  way,  the  proportion  de¬ 
pending  only  upon  the  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  inevitable 
struggle,  and  the  temperamental,  financial,  and  constitutional  ability 
of  each  of  these  peoples. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  world  was  at  war  because  it  had  to 
justify  itself  for  its  elaborate  preparations  to  resist  the  aggressor  on 
either  side;  and  no  one  of  the  greater  powers  (and  that,  I  believe,  ap¬ 
plied  equally  to  the  substantial  German  people)  really  desired  an  actual 
conflict. 

The  great  promontory  of  the  mountain  was  finally  loosed  by  the 
insidious  encroachment  of  roots  of  unimportant  twigs  and  the  frosts 
of  seasons;  and  finally,  beyond  the  power  of  anyone  to  stop  it,  it 
crashed  its  destructive  way  into  the  plains  below,  to  change  the  land¬ 
scape  for  all  time. 

Again  the  physical  predominated  over  the  spiritual  and  the  rational. 
Here  is  proof  that  the  theorist  has  failed  to  eliminate  brutality.  Per¬ 
haps  Providence  chose  this  means  to  show  civilization  that  universal 
peace  will  be  achieved  only  through  methods  other  than  those  which 
have  been  tried  and  found  sadly  wanting.  At  any  rate,  here  was  the 
beginning  of  the  greatest  struggle  in  history.  It  was  no  longer  a  theory — 
this  great  continental  war — but  an  actuality.  The  men  whom  we  had 
seen  hustling  to  the  front  with  great  enthusiasm  were  approaching  the 
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maelstrom  of  destruction.  We  had  been  on  the  very  rim  of  that  mael¬ 
strom  and  had  seen  the  engulfing  process — caravans,  guns,  and  hosts  of 
men  disappearing  into  its  mysteries.  It  was  an  experience  of  centuries; 
and  a  lifetime  of  contemplation  would  be  inadequate  to  eliminate  the 
solemn  and  awful  wonder  of  it  all. 
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MEDICAL  PREPAREDNESS 

DR.  FRANK  F.  SIMPSON,  A  MEDICAL  STATESMAN 

H^nto  the  lives  of  all  of  us  come  individuals  who  influence  us  profoundly 
and  who  create  for  us  epochs  of  unusual  importance.  In  the  earlier 
contacts  they  may  be  casual  acquaintances  who  socially  and  profession¬ 
ally  attract  us;  but  association  begets  admiration,  and  their  characters, 
minds,  and  manner  of  action  develop  mutual  sympathies  and  weld 
strong  friendships  whose  highest  expression  is  co-operative  action. 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Simpson,  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  a  gentleman  by 
inheritance,  a  gynecologist  and  abdominal  surgeon  by  specialty,  prac¬ 
ticed  his  profession  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  recognized  internationally 
at  the  time  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  1909.  He  possessed  a  large  and 
influential  clientele,  was  a  medical  teacher  of  eminence,  and  a  forceful 
member  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society,  whose  president  he 

became  in  1915. 

He  was  an  organizer  of  the  American  Gynecological  Club,  whose 
members  visited  the  leading  obstetrical  and  gynecological  clinics  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  section  of  obstetrics, 
gynecology,  and  abdominal  surgery.  He  was  a  writer  of  force,  and  his 
contributions  to  medical  literature  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  uncompromising  in  his  propaganda  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  technique  of  surgery,  for  the  betterment  of  hospitals,  and 
for  enhanced  professional  efficiency.  His  immediate  confreres  admired 
his  stability  and  strength  of  character,  and  depended  upon  him  to  de¬ 
fend  to  the  utmost  the  highest  traditions  of  his  profession.  Though  he 
was  feared,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  those  who  opposed  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  progressive  ideas.  A  conservative  in  thought,  he  was 
radical  and  determined  in  action.  His  plans  were  carefully  conceived 
and  thoroughly  and  industriously  executed.  Caution  and  vigilance 
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Organizer  and  Secretary,  Committee  of  American  Physicians  for  Medical  Pre¬ 
paredness;  Chief  of  the  Medical  Section,  Council  of  National  Defense 
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were  paramount.  He  was  a  true  friend,  an  aristocrat  in  taste,  a  partisan 
in  spirit,  and  a  wise  counsellor. 

In  1912,  and  again  in  1914,  Dr.  Simpson  and  I  journeyed  to  Europe 
with  the  American  Gynecological  Club.  We  were  together  almost 
constantly  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  World  War,  when  we  under¬ 
took  the  trip  to  Munich  which  was  interrupted  at  Paris.  Dr.  Simpson 
was  from  the  first  moment  an  uncompromising  pro-Ally  and  a  militant 
of  militants.  His  practical  mind  seethed  with  plans  to  help  win  the  war. 

Physicians  would  be  the  only  soldiers  on  the  battle  lines  whose  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  to  conserve  life,  in  opposition  to  its  destruction.  As  mere 
observers,  we  had  abundant  opportunity  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  World  War  to  comprehend  the  great  necessity  for  preparedness 
among  the  lay  profession  of  medicine,  which,  in  accordance  with  its 
usual  prerogative,  would  be  the  first  to  enter  service,  and  if  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  history  governed,  would  be  the  last  to  be  released  therefrom. 

Dr.  Simpson  (unfortunately  for  his  specialty,  but  fortunately  for  the 
medical  profession  of  America  in  the  World  War)  had  retired  from  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  background 
of  hard  work,  with  a  trained  mind  and  all  faculties  attuned  to  industry 
and  activity,  with  his  intense  desire  to  aid  in  every  possible  manner  the 
cause  of  war  in  which  he  so  vitally  believed — who  could  better  under¬ 
take  the  tremendous  task  of  medical  preparedness? 

Repeatedly,  before  the  United  States  entered  the  struggle,  he  would 
say  to  me:  “ Professor,  we  must  arouse  the  doctors  to  prepare  for  what 
will  soon  be  our  war.” 

In  his  frequent  visits  to  Chicago  we  had  long  discussions.  How  could 
it  best  be  done?  Early  it  was  agreed  that  the  movement  must  be  com¬ 
prehensive.  Every  medical  man,  every  surgeon,  and  every  specialist 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  he  was  welcome ;  organized  medicine,  includ¬ 
ing  all  of  its  legitimate  aids,  must  participate.  Dr.  Simpson,  through 
contacts  with  organized  medicine,  early  made  systematic  surveys  of  our 
resources,  keeping  in  closest  touch  with  the  regular  medical  services 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS  FOR  MEDICAL  PREPAREDNESS 

The  time  for  organization  was  at  hand.  It  was  decided  that  the 
representative  national  medical  and  surgical  associations  should  be 
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asked,  through  their  presidents,  to  participate  in  formulating  plans  for 
medical  preparedness.  The  invitation  list  comprised  the  outstanding 
medical  men  who  had  evinced  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  organization  meeting,  called  by  Dr.  Simpson,  was  held  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago,  on  April  14,  i9l6>  and  the  Committee 
of  American  Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness  was  formally  cre¬ 
ated  as  follows: 

*' William  J.  Mayo,  Chairman 

*  Frank  F.  Simpson,  Secretary 
Frank  Billings 
John  F.  Binnie 
Joseph  C.  Bloodgood 

*  George  E.  Brewer 

*  George  W.  Crile 
*J.  M.  T.  Finney 

Charles  L.  Gibson 
*Robert  G.  LeConte 
*Fred  B.  Lund 
Edward  Martin 
*Franklin  H.  Martin 
Rudolph  Matas 

Ex-officio: 

W.  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Army 
W.  C.  Braisted,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Navy 
Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Colonel  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  Director  General  of  Military  Relief,  Ameri¬ 
can  National  Red  Cross 
Major  Robert  E.  Noble 
President,  American  Medical  Association 
President,  American  Surgical  Association 

President,  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  North  America 
President,  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America 
President,  American  College  of  Surgeons 

As  an  aid  to  the  general  committee  in  surveying  the  medical  resources 
of  the  country  an  Advisory  Committee  was  selected  in  each  State. 

In  line  with  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Simpson,  early  in  1916  I  had  visited 
the  War  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  my  capacity  of 


Charles  H.  Mayo 
Lewis  S.  McMurtry 
John  B.  Murphy 
Albert  J.  Ochsner 
Charles  A.  Porter 
Charles  A.  L.  Reed 
Emmet  Rixford 
Hubert  A.  Royster 
George  E.  de  Schweinitz 
Henry  Sewall 
Richard  P.  Strong 
*William  S.  Thayer 
*  Albert  Vander  Veer 
Victor  C.  Vaughan 
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Secretary-General  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  had  proffered 
the  services  of  that  organization  to  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  work  of  reorganizing  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  He  not  only  welcomed  our  aid,  but,  characteristically,  promptly 
asked  if  we  could  suggest  for  enrollment  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
a  group  of  our  Fellows  of  military  age.  A  selected  list  was  furnished  to 
General  Gorgas,  and  from  this  two  thousand  Medical  Reserve  officers 
were  secured. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  American  Physicians 
for  Medical  Preparedness,  Dr.  Simpson  secured  the  immediate,  active 
co-operation  of  its  members,  and  stimulated  general  interest  in  the 
essential  work. 

On  April  20,  1916,  the  services  of  the  committee  were  tendered  to  the 
Government  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  a  conference  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  Dr.  Finney,  as  spokesman,  made  the  proffer.  The  com¬ 
munication  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  President, — 

“We,  the  undersigned,  acting  as  a  committee  on  behalf  of  five  national 
societies,  to  wit:  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  and  the  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  representing  an  aggregate  membership  of  90,000  medical  men,  have 
the  honor  respectfully  to  present  our  greeting  and  to  tender  to  the  Federal 
Government  our  services  toward  the  medical  welfare  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
being  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  following  considerations: 

“1.  In  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war,  the  medical  profession, 
as  above  represented,  holds  itself  in  readiness,  out  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  of  co-operation,  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Federal  Government. 

“2.  The  European  war,  especially  during  its  first  six  months,  demon¬ 
strated  a  greater  need,  both  of  medical  supplies  and  of  more  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  of  medical  resources,  in  connection  with  military  and  naval  activities 
than  was  formerly  deemed  necessary  or  adequate. 

“3.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
entitled  at  all  times  to  protection  in  sanitary  matters,  and  to  proficient 
medical  and  surgical  care. 

“Prompted,  therefore,  by  these  considerations,  the  medical  profession,  as 
above  represented,  respectfully  offers  its  services  toward  the  well-being  of 
the  army  and  navy  departments.  .  .  . 

“1.  To  establish,  through  their  respective  membership  and  their  affilia¬ 
tions  with  local  medical  societies  of  the  States  and  territories,  an  organization 
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that  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  medical 

resources  of  the  country.  .  , 

“  2.  To  make  a  complete  invoice  of  such  resources  available  m  peace  and 

in  the  emergency  of  war.  This  invoice  would  include  not  only  the  names  of 

men  available  for  field  or  home  duty  who  are  trained  in  the  specialties,  of 

medicine,  surgery,  and  sanitation,  but  it  would  also  include  the  extensive 

equipment  under  the  control  of  these  men,  such  as  hospital  facilities  and 

lists  of  trained  nurses.  .  .  .  .  , 

jo  aid  in  the  public  health  service,  m  sanitation,  quarantine,  and 

hvgiene  of  the  troops;  to  aid  in  the  inspection  of  camps  and  posts;  to  analyze 

water  sources  and  supply  systems;  to  study  effects  of  climates,  exposure, 

diet,  etc.,  all  designed  for  the  welfare  of  the  individuals  enlisted  m  the  Ar  y 

and  Navy  Departments. 

“The  medical  profession,  as  above  represented,  respectfully  submi  s  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  civilian  and  reserve  medical  resources  of  the 
country  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  proper  preparedness  of  the  country. 
It  does  not,  however,  here  and  now  offer  or  imply  any  recommendation 
as  to  the  national  policy  for  preparedness  beyond  adequate  sanitary,  medical, 
and  surgical  protection  of  those  who  may  be  enlisted  m  the  Army  and  Navy 

Departments. 

“Respectfully  submitted , 

William  J.  Mayo,  Chairman ,  Committee  of  American  Physicians . 
Albert  Vander  Veer,  President ,  American  Medical  Association. 
William  S.  Thayer,  President ,  Congress  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  of  North  America. 

Fred  B.  Lund,  President ,  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North 
A  memca. 

T.  M.  T.  Finney,  President,  American  College  of  Surgeons. .  .  „ 

Frank  F.  Simpson,  Secretary,  Committee  of  American  Physicians. 

(Also  signed  by  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  see  page  40.) 


As  our  plans  would  dovetail  with  activities  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  President  said  he  would  transmit  our 
offer  to  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  departments,  with  his  own 
sympathetic  recommendation. 

From  that  date  our  industrious  Secretary  was  in  frequent  conference 
with  the  heads  of  the  two  military  branches  of  the  Government- 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  more  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  former.  Dr.  Simpson  also  was  in  close  touch  with 
Surgeons  General  Gorgas  of  the  Army  and  Braisted  of  the  Navy,  and 
Colonel  Kean,  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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CREATION  OF  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

MEDICINE  GIVEN  RECOGNITION 

T  . 

J5.  he  United  States  was  a  neutral  nation,  the  majority  of  her  people 
were  not  ready  to  decide  in  favor  of  war,  and  the  Administration  was 
hopeful  that  participation  could  be  avoided;  but  even  at  this  early 
date  action  seemed  inevitable — we  seemed  destined  to  be  drawn  into 
the  maelstrom.  Training  camps  of  tremendous  proportions  were  in 
process  of  organization.  A  Naval  Consulting  Board,  under  Secretary 
Daniels,  had  been  considered  and  organized. 

June,  July,  and  August  of  1916  found  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  ferment  of  discussion  in  their  efforts  to  reorganize 
the  military  departments.  And  as  the  Army  Bill  was  gradually  assum¬ 
ing  shape,  it  was  decided  to  provide  for  a  Council  of  National  Defense, 
with  a  civilian  Advisory  Commission  as  an  auxiliary  thereto. 

The  Advisory  Commission  was  to  deal  with  all  phases  of  national 
defense.  But  Dr.  Simpson  soon  discovered  that  medicine,  although 
recognized  as  an  important  arm  of  defense  in  time  of  war,  was  being 
denied,  in  the  preliminary  plans,  a  leading  position. 

For  many  years  organized  medicine  has  urged  a  Cabinet  portfolio 
for  medicine  and  sanitation,  an  influential  status  that  the  importance 
of  the  profession  warrants.  This  request  has  been  persistently  denied, 
and  as  a  consequence  medicine  has  been  relegated  to  the  position  of  a 
subsidiary  activity  in  several  distinct  departments  of  the  Government; 
there  has  been  no  dignified,  central,  supreme  authority. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  determined  that  medicine  should  be  represented 
on  the  Advisory  Commission.  The  medical  profession  had  failed  of 
recognition  in  the  past,  he  reasoned,  because  its  rank  and  file  were 
indifferent  to  the  importance  of  exerting  political  influence.  During 
the  deliberations  in  Congress  that  preceded  the  passage  of  the  Army 
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Bill,  he  utilized  the  influence  of  his  committee,  and  did  heroic  work 
in  behalf  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States. 

On  one  occasion  an  important  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
seemed  imminent,  and  Dr.  Simpson  realized  that  the  influence  and 
persuasive  powers  of  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  were  indispensable  in  the 
emergency.  Dr.  Murphy  was  ill,  it  was  reported,  and  absent  from 
Chicago.  He  was  located  in  Atlantic  City.  Dr.  Simpson  perfected  a 
means  of  approach,  and  explained  his  mission.  Against  the  advice  of 
the  attending  physician  and  the  wishes  of  his  family,  Dr.  Murphy 
journeyed  to  Washington,  where  his  testimony  and  eloquence  did  much 
to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  plan  to  secure  medical  recognition  on  the 
proposed  Advisory  Commission. 

Diplomacy  and  persistency  were  required  to  convince  some  of  Dr. 
Simpson’s  medical  confreres  that  it  was  a  professional  duty  to  make 
one  or  more  trips  to  Washington  for  the  sole  purpose  of  urging  officials 
and  legislators  to  give  proper  recognition  to  medicine,  and  thus  insure 
adequate  care  of  the  men  engaged  in  warfare. 

For  more  than  a  year,  before  and  after  the  Committee  of  American 
Physicians  was  organized,  Dr.  Simpson  traveled  almost  continuously 
(at  his  own  expense)  from  one  center  of  the  country  to  another.  I  was 
consulted  by  this  ubiquitous  official,  through  correspondence  or  in 
person,  at  least  several  times  a  month;  and  I  was  only  one  of  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  committee.  He  was  a  successful  team-worker; 
he  led  his  team  but  never  drove  it.  The  recognition  by  his  committee 
of  his  accomplishments  testifies  to  the  popularity  of  his  leadership. 

Dr.  Simpson’s  tenacity  was  rewarded.  When  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  was  created,  of  the  seven  positions  upon  it  one  was  reserved  for 
medicine. 

LAW  CREATING  THE  COUNCIL  AND  COMMISSION 

“  Established  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  29,  1916, 
entitled  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public — No.  242-64  Congress  (H.R.  17498) 

“Sec.  2.  That  a  Council  of  National  Defense  is  hereby  established  for  the 
co-ordination  of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  wel¬ 
fare.  .  .  . 
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“That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  shall  nominate  to  the  President, 
and  the  President  shall  appoint,  an  Advisory  Commission,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  seven  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  have  special  knowledge  of  some 
industry,  public  utility,  or  the  development  of  some  natural  resource,  or  be 
otherwise  specially  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  hereinafter  provided.  .  . 

REJOICING  OVER  SUCCESS 

Dr.  Simpson  visited  me  immediately  after  the  successful  passage 
of  the  above  bill  and  we  rejoiced  over  his  victory.  With  innate  modesty, 
he  protested  vigorously  against  any  individual  credit,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  arguments  he  said,  nonchalantly : 

“Now  that  our  bill  has  been  passed,  the  next  thing  we  must  do  is 
place  you  on  that  Advisory  Commission.” 

I  was  amazed.  In  unmistakable  terms,  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  (when  I  finally  realized  that  he  was  in  earnest),  I  endeavored 
to  discourage  any  such  idea,  saying  that  to  consider  me  for  such  a 
position  argued  failure  to  his  plans.  Positively,  and  without  argument, 
he  must  not  under  any  circumstances  use  my  name  in  this  connection. 

Then  I  outlined  my  own  ideas,  viz.,  that  he  was  the  logical  man  for 
the  position;  he  held  the  confidence  of  the  profession;  he  knew  the 
program  that  was  to  be  carried  out,  as  he  had  already  visualized  it  in 
its  minutest  detail ;  he  had  developed  a  close  and  sympathetic  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  President,  the  officials  of  the  Government,  and  the 
members  of  Congress;  and,  furthermore,  the  Committee  of  American 
Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness  would  expect  him  to  take  the 
position  as  he  was  without  other  professional  obligations.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  even  to  think  of  any  other  choice  was  ridiculous. 

Then  there  appeared  on  the  countenance  of  that  friend  of  mine 
something  that  I  had  never  seen  there  before;  and  the  revelation  made 
it  easy  to  understand  that  one  could  never  turn  him  from  a  path  that 
he  conceived  to  be  in  line  with  his  duty.  Deftly  but  definitely  he 
changed  the  subject. 

The  next  afternoon,  however,  as  we  relaxed  after  our  game  of  golf,  I 
found  him  urging  my  candidacy  upon  Judge  Clarence  Norton  Good¬ 
win,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  influence  with  the  key  authori¬ 
ties  in  Washington.  Again  I  protested,  and  it  was  the  last  time  Frank 
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Simpson  discussed  the  matter  in  my  presence.  In  a  short  time  the  in¬ 
cident  passed  from  my  mind,  especially  any  thought  of  its  personal 

significance  to  me. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

Wednesday,  October  n,  1916.  Isabelle  and  I,  our  lifelong  friends, 
the  Charles  A.  Nicolas,  of  Cleveland,  and  their  friends,  the  Henry 
Lymans,  also  of  Cleveland,  were  spending  several  weeks  at  that  most 
beautiful  autumn  resort,  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York.  Early  in  the 
evening,  the  following  telegram  was  brought  to  our  room : 

“  President  Wilson  announces  the  appointment  oe  an  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  You 

ARE  ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  COMMISSIONERS.  HAVE  YOU  ANYTHING 

TO  SAY  TO  THE  PAPERS?  REPLY  IN  FULL.  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

A  flush  of  heat  rushed  over  me,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  which 
bordered  on  numbness.  I  handed  the  telegram  to  Isabelle.  Her  face 
was  a  study.  The  struggle  of  the  mobile  features  expressed  alternately 

pleasure  and  concern. 

“What  does  it  signify,  Frank?” 

I  could  only  reply  that  it  must  mean  appointment  to  the  Advisory 
Commission,  in  whose  establishment  I  had  been  interested,  but  never 
with  any  idea  of  becoming  a  part  of  it.  In  a  quandary,  my  answer  to 
the  telegram  was  confined  to  a  statement  that  I  had  received  no  official 
notice  of  an  appointment,  and  that  until  I  had  it  would  be  improper  for 
me  to  comment  for  the  press. 

It  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  been  ignored  in  some  of  the  later 
conferences  of  the  Committee  of  American  Physicians,  and  there  was 
but  one  conclusion — one  of  my  obscurity  must  have  been  boosted  by 
someone  of  influence  to  achieve  a  Presidential  appointment.  I  was 
deeply  stirred  and  complimented.  My  lot  had  not  been  in  the  line  of 
politics.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  made  a  political  speech.  I  could  not 
imagine  that  anyone  ever  concerned  himself  sufficiently  even  to  learn 
of  my  political  bent  in  national  politics,  and  I  had  been  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
in  which  I  would  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  an  official  capacity  with 

members  of  his  Cabinet! 
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Many  thoughts  occupied  my  mind  during  that  night.  Had  I  not 
received  two  other  telegrams  from  widely  separated  sources,  each  of 
which  asked  for  an  interview,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  practical  joke,  perpetrated  by  some  of  my  good  friends. 

Thursday,  October  12.  We  were  up  early,  ready  to  start  on  an 
all-day  automobile  trip  across  the  Hudson,  down  the  opposite  shore, 
and  back  by  way  of  West  Point.  The  Nicolas  and  the  Lymans  were  to 
be  with  us. 

I  scanned  the  New  York  Times  to  see  if  the  news  was  really  true,  and 
who  were  to  be  my  associates.  Yes,  there  were  two  columns  on  the 
editorial  page,  which  included  the  list  of  associates  and  brief  com¬ 
ments  on  their  identity.  Daniel  Willard,  the  great  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  Howard  Coffin,  whom  I  had  met  once  and 
whom  I  regarded  as  a  great  organizer;  Julius  Rosenwald,  our  own 
distinguished  philanthropist  of  Chicago;  Hollis  Godfrey,  the  president 
of  the  Drexel  Institute  and  a  professional  engineer;  Bernard  Baruch, 
of  whom  the  paper  said,  “a  Wall  Street  operator  who  contributed 
$100,000  to  the  Wilson  campaign  fund”;  and,  oh,  horror  of  horrors, 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  labor  “  agitator,”  anarchist,  bomb-thrower,  and 
all-round  bad  man ;  and  lastly  my  own  name. 

During  breakfast  I  wondered  what  Mr.  Nicola  and  the  others  would 
think  of  this  great  “  distinction  ”  which  had  been  conferred  upon  their 
humble  friend.  Mr.  Nicola  finally  discovered  it,  but  merely  com¬ 
mented  in  a  casual  way  about  one’s  “name  being  in  the  paper.” 

When  we  were  well  started  on  our  automobile  trip,  Mrs.  Nicola  said, 
“What  is  this  that  we  saw  in  the  paper?”  Of  course  it  was  the  part  of 
the  one  who  had  been  mentioned  to  say,  “Oh,  nothing  of  any  conse¬ 
quence.”  And  so  it  was  inferred  that  the  quest  was  not  worthy  of 
further  inquiry.  Naturally,  Isabelle  remained  rather  quiet.  I  secured 
the  front  seat  of  the  touring  car  and  was  free  to  indulge  my  imagina¬ 
tion. 

It  was  a  wonderful  October  day.  The  autumnal  coloring  of  the  trees 
was  enhanced  by  the  bright  sun ;  with  the  stir  of  a  gentle  breeze  and  the 
radiance  of  the  sunshine  the  Hudson  was  alternately  blue  and  silver; 
the  air  was  warm  but  stimulating;  and  the  road  we  were  traversing 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  United  States.  In  this  perfect  en- 
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vironment,  with  thoughts  of  my  newly  acquired  distinction  upper¬ 
most,  my  spirits  rose  and  I  soared,  serenely  and  sublimely,  far  above 
the  mere  material  thing,  the  device  of  man,  the  automobile.  W  ith 
imagination  afire,  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  satisfaction,  as  I  had 
not  as  yet  given  even  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  responsibility 
which  was  involved. 

At  luncheon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  said,  “Well,  Doctor,  we  see  great 
things  about  you  in  the  paper.”  But  before  the  absorbing  subject  could 
be  taken  up,  after  a  brief  silence  the  incident  was  closed  by: 

“We  must  hear  all  about  it  sometime.” 

Wre  stopped  at  West  Point,  only  to  find  it  closed  to  visitors  because 
of  chicken  pox.  The  hope  of  the  nation  down  with  chicken  pox! 

A  rare  day,  that  abounded  with  beauty  and  perfection,  was  ended, 
and  we  returned  to  the  hotel  for  dinner.  More  papers,  some  of  them 
with  short  biographies  and  photographs  of  one  or  several  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  and  their  personal  comments. 

Sol  Smith  Russell  used  to  say:  “Every  mother  thinks  her  goose  a 
swan.”  And  I  have  observed  that  the  more  a  mother  thinks  of  her 
goose,  instead  of  its  assuming  the  form  of  a  swan  in  the  minds  of 
observers,  it  simply  becomes  more  and  more  obviously  a  goose. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  PRONOUNCEMENT 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  President  Wilson  on  the 
night  of  October  n,  1916,  when  he  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
civilian  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense: 

“The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  been  created  because  the 
Congress  has  realized  that  the  country  is  best  prepared  for  war  when 
thoroughly  prepared  for  peace.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  there 
is  now  very  little  difference  between  the  machinery  required  for  com¬ 
mercial  efficiency  and  that  required  for  military  purposes. 

“In  both  cases  the  whole  industrial  mechanism  must  be  organized 
in  the  most  effective  way.  Upon  this  conception  of  the  national  welfare 
the  Council  is  organized,  in  the  words  of  the  act,  for  ‘  the  creation  of 
relations  which  will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate 
concentration  and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation.’ 

“The  organization  of  the  Council  likewise  opens  up  a  new  and  direct 
channel  of  communication  and  co-operation  between  business  and 
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scientific  men  and  all  departments  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will,  in  addition,  become  a  rallying  point  for  civic  bodies  work¬ 
ing  for  the  national  defense.  The  Council’s  chief  functions  are: 

“1.  The  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  transportation  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  means  of  transportation  to  meet  the  military,  industrial, 
and  commercial  needs  of  the  Nation. 

“2.  The  extension  of  the  industrial  mobilization  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board; 
and  complete  information  as  to  our  present  manufacturing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  facilities  adaptable  to  many-sided  uses  of  modern  warfare  will 
be  procured,  analyzed,  and  made  use  of. 

“One  of  the  objects  of  the  Council  will  be  to  inform 
American  manufacturers  as  to  the  part  which  they  can  and 
must  play  in  national  emergency.  It  is  empowered  to  estab¬ 
lish  at  once  and  maintain  through  subordinate  bodies  of 
specially  qualified  persons  an  auxiliary  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  the  best  creative  and  administrative  capacity, 
capable  of  mobilizing  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

“The  personnel  of  the  Council’s  advisory  members, 
appointed  without  regard  to  party,  marks  the  entrance  of 
the  nonpartisan  engineer  and  professional  man  into  American 
governmental  affairs  on  a  wider  scale  than  ever  before.  It 
is  responsive  to  the  increased  demand  for  and  need  of  busi¬ 
ness  organization  in  public  matters,  and  for  the  presence 
there  of  the  best  specialists  in  their  respective  fields.  In  the 
present  instance  the  time  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  could  not  be  purchased.  They  serve  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  remuneration,  efficiency  being  their  sole 
object  and  Americanism  their  only  motive.” 

This,  then,  clarified  the  situation;  and  after  my  surprise  had  sub¬ 
sided  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  replaced  the  exaltation  of 
spirit  and  pride  of  distinction.  I  was  to  be  associated  on  equal  terms, 
and  share  responsibility,  with  a  group  of  men  whom  the  President 
had  selected  as  experts  and  whom  he  considered  worthy  to  advise  the 
accredited  heads  of  the  Government  in  their  preparation  for  and 
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prosecution  of  war,  should  that  event  prove  inevitable  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  consisted  of  six  members  of  the 
Cabinet: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  Diehl  Baker,  Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  Knight  Lane. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David  Franklin  Houston. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  William  Cox  Redfield. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  Bauchop  Wilson. 

The  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  civilians  appointed  by  the  President: 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  LL.D.,  President  of  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin,  Detroit  (also  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Con¬ 
sulting  Board). 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  surgeon;  Director-General  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  financier,  New  York. 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Vice  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Washington. 

The  appointment  was  a  command,  and  was  so  interpreted  by  each 
one  of  the  seven  men  who  were  peremptorily  summoned  from  positions 
of  importance  in  private  life  to  serve  their  Government,  without 
remuneration,  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  It  was  indeed 
a  grave  responsibility,  for  politicians  and  the  press  had  urged,  con¬ 
stantly  and  persistently,  that  the  President  should  surround  himself 
with  men  of  political  reputation  to  advise  with  him  and  aid  him  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  in  these  troublous  times. 

The  administration,  through  the  passage  of  the  law  which  created 
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the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory  Commission,  had 
fulfilled  all  requirements  of  such  a  demand  without  the  embarrassment 
of  political  obligations.  The  President  had  authority  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  a  group  of  industrial  and  professional  specialists  who  were 
non-partisan,  and  who  as  a  body  would  be  as  nearly  neutral  politically 
as  was  possible.  The  Advisory  Commission  was  said  to  have  upon  it 
three  Democrats,  three  Republicans,  and  one  Independent.  However, 
this  was  of  so  little  concern  to  the  Commission  itself  that  after  having 
served  as  one  of  its  members  for  two  years  I  am  still  hazy  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  political  leanings  of  the  individuals  of  the  group.  In 
every  report  that  I  have  read,  even  in  “ Newton  D.  Baker”  by  Freder¬ 
ick  Palmer,  I  am  reputed  to  be  a  Republican.  In  fact,  I  have  always 
been  a  Democrat  in  national  elections. 
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INTERIM  ACTIVITIES 

CONSULTATIONS  WITH  PROFESSORS  HALE  AND  WELCH 

IV ly  first  thought,  after  consideration  of  the  far-reaching  possibili¬ 
ties  of  my  appointment,  was  of  my  faithful  friend,  Frank  Simpson. 

I  knew  him  and  his  conscientious  nature,  and  realized  that  he  thought 
of  my  appointment  from  the  standpoint  of  its  desirability  rather  than 
of  the  mere  honor  that  had  come  to  a  friend,  and  that  he  more  than 
anyone  else  was  responsible  for  the  selection.  No  one  had  greater 
knowledge  of  the  situation  than  he,  and  I  wanted  to  consult  him  at 
every  step  in  my  organization  plans  and  keep  him  as  near  my  side  as 
possible  to  share  the  obligation. 

I  arranged  to  meet  him  in  New  York  within  the  succeeding  few  days, 
and  we  had  a  conference  with  George  Ellery  Hale,  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  who  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  regard  to 
preliminary  details  of  organization. 

The  next  individual  to  be  seen  was  the  dean  of  all  medical  activities, 
Prof.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Baltimore,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  a  meeting  at  the  Maryland  Club.  He  was  extremely  cordial, 
offering  to  aid  us  in  every  way  possible  and  giving  us  his  sympathetic 
counsel.  We  then  appreciated  the  value  of  his  co-operation,  and  in  our 
later  association  learned  to  consider  it  of  incalculable  worth. 

I  visualized  an  Executive  Committee  which  must  comprise  a  group 
of  the  outstanding  Army  and  lay  medical  officials,  and  at  once  I 
asked  Prof.  Welch  to  become  a  member  of  such  a  committee.  His 
proximity  to  Washington  would  make  him  available  on  short  notice, 
and  his  influence  and  advice  would  be  most  desirable.  He  accepted 
without  hesitation,  and  Frank  and  I  felt  that  we  had  made  a  good 
start. 
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COLONEL  JEFFERSON  R.  KEAN 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  BASE  HOSPITALS 

The  offer  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  to  provide  a  list  of 
acceptable  prospects  for  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army 
placed  the  organization  in  a  favorable  light  in  General  Gorgas’  office, 
and  there  were  frequent  calls  for  advice  and  aid  in  the  canvass  for 
reserve  officers. 

Meanwhile  I  had  come  in  close  contact  with  Colonel  Kean,  director- 
general  of  military  relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  was  organizing  base 
hospitals,  and  we  had  frequent  conferences  in  regard  to  personnel  for 
his  proposed  hospital  units. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  of  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
professor  of  surgery  in  Western  Reserve  University,  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  unit  idea  in  the  organization  of  American  base  hospitals  for 
military  service,  believing,  as  he  said,  “that  mediocrity  well  organized 
is  more  efficient  than  brilliancy  combined  with  strife  and  discord.” 
Dr.  Crile  presented  his  plan  in  the  symposium  on  military  surgery  at 
the  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America  in  October,  1915, 
at  Boston,  at  which  time  he  credited  the  genesis  of  the  unit  idea  to  a 
request  by  our  Ambassador  to  France,  the  late  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick 
— another  Clevelander.  Said  Dr.  Crile: 

“When  our  distinguished  American  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  asked  me  to  take  a  service  in  the  American  Ambulance,  I 
suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to  form  a  unit  among  the  men  at 
Lakeside  Hospital,  and  take  complete  charge  of  a  given  number  of 
patients.  This  proposal  was  cabled  to  the  American  Ambulance  and  a 
favorable  reply  returned.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  University 
Unit  plan  of  organization  for  service  with  the  American  Ambu¬ 
lance. 

“This  plan  worked  out  so  excellently  in  France  that  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that,  at  least  for  the  base  hospitals,  it  would  be  a  workable  plan 
for  our  American  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  After  an  informal  discussion 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  he  suggested  that  to  stimulate 
further  discussion  I  should  outline  a  plan  for  a  unit  to  take  charge  of  a 
500-bed  base  hospital.  .  .  .’n 

Adequate  organization  in  times  of  peace  would  largely  obviate  such 
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experiences  ns  some  of  the  warring  nations  in  Europe  find,  undergone 
because  of  unpreparedness,  said  Dr.  Crile,  who  suggested  three  funda¬ 
mental  principles  for  guidance  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  viz.:  (i) 
assignment  of  each  man  to  the  service  for  which  he  is  best  qualified; 

(2)  mobilization  of  the  Reserve  Corps  should  be  country  wide,  and 

(3)  storage  of  standard  materials  so  there  would  be  no  shortage  when 
industries  are  paralyzed. 

Also,  Dr.  Crile  recommended  that  these  surgeons  should  primarily, 
and,  if  possible,  exclusively,  be  engaged  in  the  care  of  patients,  relieved 
from  such  administrative  duties  as  care  of  transportation,  records, 
supplies,  and  commissary. 

As  personnel  adequate  for  each  base  hospital  of  500  beds,  he  sug¬ 
gested:  Chief  surgeon,  five  associate  surgeons,  each  in  charge  of  100 
beds;  three  assistant  surgeons,  orthopedic  surgeon,  three  anesthetists, 
pathologist  and  assistant,  internist,  neurologist,  oculist,  two  dentists, 
two  roentgenologists,  two  mechanicians,  secretary  and  record  clerk, 
two  stenographers,  and  fifty  nurses.  Instruments  and  supplies  should 
be  government-owned,  and  stored  in  a  special  room.  Units  should  meet 
annually  or  oftener.  Each  unit  should  be  assigned  to  service  in  a  certain 
contingent  of  the  Army  and  should  go  on  duty  automatically  with  that 
contingent.  The  regular  Army  should  have  charge  of  construction,  and 
Army  officers,  on  duty  in  each  base  hospital,  should  have  entire  charge 
of  their  administration. 

Colonel  Kean  accords  credit  to  Dr.  Crile  for  the  unit  idea.3  He  says: 
“Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  who  had  taken  to  France  a  surgical  group  from 
the  Lakeside  Hospital  at  Cleveland,  made  the  valuable  suggestion  that 
base  hospitals  should  be  organized  from  the  staffs  of  large,  well- 
organized  hospitals.  .  .  .  The  question  between  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Red  Cross  as  to  who  should  organize  the  base  hospitals  was 
decided  by  a  compromise.  It  was  determined  that  the  Red  Cross  should 
organize  them,  but  that  it  should  be  on  strictly  military  basis,  and  that 
the  personnel  should  be  commissioned  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Reserve 
Corps,  so  that,  when  called  into  active  service  by  the  President,  they 
should  pass  actually  and  completely  into  the  Army,  the  authority  of 
the  Red  Cross  ceasing  as  completely  as  does  the  parental  control  in 
the  case  of  the  young  recruit  when  he  enlists  and  marches  away  with 

his  company.” 
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U.  S.  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  CARE  FOR 
WAR  PRISONERS  IN  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 

My  interest  in  the  work  of  Colonel  Kean  brought  me  into  very 
friendly  relations  with  this  efficient  administrator;  and  when  the  Allies 
called  for  medical  volunteers  from  the  United  States  for  service  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  to  care  for  soldiers  of  the  Allies  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  these  central  powers,  I  was  asked  by  him  to  suggest 
candidates. 

The  following  qualifications  were  stipulated  for  this  service:  Men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  in  vigorous  health  and  with  a  capacity  to  withstand 
the  hardships  of  camp  and  travel,  well-equipped  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  German,  possessed  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  administrative  capacity,  and,  above  all,  with  a  broad, 
non-partisan  sense  of  justice. 

Three  hundred  men  of  this  type  were  selected  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
sent  to  Germany  and  Austria,  where  they  served  in  prison  camps  and 
gave  most  creditable  medical  aid  to  English  and  French  prisoners  who 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  powers. 

CALL  ON  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  BAKER 

The  Clinical  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  October  23,  1916.  Colonel  Kean  approved  of  the  suggestion  to 
have  a  demonstration  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  of  the  Red 
Cross  method  of  handling  one  of  its  units  as  a  base  hospital  near  the 
front  in  time  of  war;  or  in  peacetime  emergencies,  such  as  fire,  famine, 
or  other  disaster. 

We  met  Secretary  of  War  Baker  by  appointment.  Dr.  Simpson  was 
already  known  to  him,  and  his  reception  of  me,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  was  most  cordial.  After  an  exchange  of  the 
usual  conventional  greetings,  I  outlined  our  plan  to  demonstrate  a 
base  hospital  unit.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  far-reaching  value 
of  such  a  practical  set-up,  as  it  would  enable  three  thousand  surgeons, 
hospital  superintendents,  and  nurses — many  of  whom  were  already 
organizing  or  enrolled  in  similar  units — to  see  a  base  hospital  in  actual 
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operation.  We  had  come  to  solicit  his  aid.  Secretary  Baker  promptly 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  move  for  preparedness. 

“What  are  your  plans?  What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 

We  asked  him  to  call  his  fellow-Clevelander,  Dr.  Crile,  by  long¬ 
distance  telephone,  and  urge  him  to  mobilize  the  Lakeside  Hospital 
Unit,  of  which  he  was  director,  in  Fairmount  Park  for  the  week  of 
October  23;  and  to  assure  Dr.  Crile  that  he  would  be  aided  in  the 
mobilization  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  War  Department. 

Within  ten  minutes  Mr.  Baker  conversed  with  Dr.  Crile,  and  a 
prompt  “Yes,  of  course,”  came  over  the  wire  in  reply.  Details  were  to 
be  arranged  by  correspondence  with  Colonel  Kean  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  privileges  of  Fairmount  Park  had  already  been  secured  from  the 

proper  authorities  in  Philadelphia. 

This  was  my  first  contact  with  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  It  was 
gratifying  and  stimulating.  His  prompt  action  and  immediate  accom¬ 
plishment  forecast  many  other  parallel  experiences  during  the  succeed¬ 
ing  two  years. 

MOBILIZATION  OF  THE  FIRST  RED  CROSS  BASE  HOSPITAL 

The  week  of  October  23  found  Fairmount  Park  astir  with  the  first 
definite  mobilization  of  an  indispensable  equipment  for  war.  Major 
Crile  and  his  aids  donned  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  Reserve 
Corps.  The  unit  demonstrated  a  500-bed  base  hospital,  and  included 
among  the  personnel  physicians  and  surgeons,  enlisted  men  and  a  corps 
of  trained  nurses  drawn  from  the  hospitals  of  Cleveland. 

In  the  light  of  our  later  finished  organizations  and  equipment,  our 
display  may  have  been  lacking  in  some  details,  but  in  view  of  our 
inexperience  in  the  art  of  medical  service  and  hospitalization  in  time 
of  war,  it  was  a  thrilling  and  inspiring  event  for  those  of  us 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  Mfidical  Reserve  Corps,  for  better  or  for 

worse.” 

The  demonstration  was  particularly  satisfying  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  Dr.  Simpson  and  myself. 

Dr.  Crile,  who  so  promptly  accepted  this  brief  call  to  service,  un¬ 
doubtedly  experienced  mixed  satisfaction.  As  a  volunteer  who  already 
had  served  for  more  than  a  year  with  the  British  Army  in  France  he 
realized  the  contrast  between  this  peaceful  hospital  service  in  a  park 
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in  conservative  Philadelphia  and  the  stirring  actualities  of  hospital 
service  in  the  war  zone  of  Europe. 

After  these  first  base  hospitals  had  been  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Red  Cross,  many  others  were  assembled,  mainly  by  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  at  army  training  centers  here  and  in  Europe.  In  all, 
there  were  129  United  States  base  hospitals  64  that  operated  in  France 
or  England — 120  organized  in  the  United  States  and  9  organized  in 
Europe — also  19  hospital  units,  organized  in  the  United  States;  93 
camp  hospitals,  of  which  88  were  in  France,  4  in  England,  and  1  in 
Belgium.  Forty-six  ambulance  companies  were  organized  under  the 
Red  Cross  by  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson,  M.  C. 
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ON  TO  WASHINGTON 

THE  MEMORABLE  TREND 

rn 

1  he  greatest  war  of  all  time  was  at  its  height.  The  warriors  were  in 
a  death  grapple,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  horrified  world  the  decision  was 
in  the  balance.  Endurance,  material  resources,  strategy,  and  man 
power  of  the  nations  engaged  were  at  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Many  of  the  observing  nations,  with  neutral  attitudes  for  more 
than  two  years,  one  by  one  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  decision 
that  placed  a  far-reaching  responsibility  upon  their  people. 

Our  own  United  States  of  America,  with  its  millions  of  peace-loving 
citizens,  with  a  leader  who  himself  believed  in  peace  and  had  courage¬ 
ously  repelled  war,  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  struggle 
moved  far,  impelled  by  a  growing  conviction  that  the  forces  of  evil 
were  on  trial  and  the  combined  hosts  of  righteousness  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  the  world’s  destruction.  Our  leader  with  clear  sight 
appreciated  the  inevitable,  and,  while  abhorring  the  means,  finally 
reluctantly  but  definitely  pointed  out  our  obligations,  and  with  all  the 
might  of  a  resourceful  soul  led  us  into  war. 

I  am  sure  that  no  conservative,  judicial  mind  now  doubts  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  President  Wilson’s  attitude  of  neutrality  in  the  early  years 
of  the  great  war,  or  doubts  his  inherent  belief  that  a  policy  of  peace 
could  be  created  between  nations  that  would  successfully  avoid  war. 
When  he  was  convinced  that  war  with  Germany  was  inevitable,  he 
became  a  force  of  relentless  energy,  organized  the  resources  of  a  nation 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  per¬ 
sonality  obtained  the  backing  of  a  united  country  that  ultimately 

turned  the  tide  and  caused  the  downfall  of  Germany. 

At  the  time  the  European  war  began,  President  Wilson  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  Cabinet  of  advisers,  who,  like  himself,  were  avowed 
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pacifists.  Together  they  had  watched  the  inevitable  advance  of  the 
militant  spirit,  and  the  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  conservative 
people  that  the  war  could  not  be  confined  to  European  nations.  Each 
had  long  since  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  him 
to  make  a  decision  for  or  against  war,  and  if  true  to  his  convictions  act 
accordingly.  One  Secretary  of  State  had  made  his  decision — adversely 
— and  had  left  the  Cabinet  on  June  9,  1915. 

The  President  and  the  Cabinet,  recognizing  that  war  was  a  contin¬ 
gency  that  the  United  States  might  have  to  face,  had  secured  the 
acceptance  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Advisory 
Commission.  This  brought  criticism  from  persons  of  widely  divergent 
minds.  Some  hypercritical  persons,  and  others  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
the  inevitable,  professed  to. see  it  as  an  inconsistency  for  the  President 
of  a  great  Republic  and  his  Cabinet  to  openly  prepare  for  war,  when 
that  same  Nation  under  their  leadership  was  a  declared  neutral  as 
between  the  warring  nations,  and  when  that  same  President  and  his 
advisers  were  avowedly  opposed  to  war. 

Another  group,  alive  to  the  unmistakable  trend  of  events,  and  eager 
for  adequate,  immediate  preparation,  asked  what  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  when  this  resistance  in  high  places  existed  in  our  very  midst. 
For,  said  they,  the  President  had  “kept  us  out  of  war,”  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  an  acknowledged  “pacifist,”  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  not  only  a  “pacifist”  but,  paradoxically,  a  “militant  pacifist,” 
an  “impractical  moralist,”  a  “rank  prohibitionist,”  etc.,  etc. 

Apparently  none  of  these  groups  realized,  as  did  the  President  and 
Cabinet,  that  circumstances  were  inexorably  dictating  their  proper 
course,  whatever  their  original  attitudes  may  have  been.  The  fact  that 
the  act  which  created  the  Council  of  National  Defense  could  not  have 
become  a  law  without  the  signature  of  the  President  spoke  for  itself. 
And  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  and  other  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers,  including  the  Attorney-General,  were  recognized  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  who  had  planned  the  Advisory  Commission. 

The  few  newspaper  and  magazine  comments  that  I  had  observed 
accorded  scant  courtesy  to  the  personnel  of  the  Council  or  Commission. 
As  to  the  latter  group,  they  were  “unknown”  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  “pacifists.”  Surely  these  were  not  the  “men  of  international 
reputation”  that  the  aroused  people  through  their  press  had  urged 
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upon  the  head  of  the  Government  to  call  to  W  ashington  to  assist  him 
and  his  advisers  to  meet  the  great  crisis! 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  1916 

However  absorbing  and  perplexing,  but  interesting,  these  considera¬ 
tions  were,  they  were  interrupted  by  another  matter  of  paramount 
importance.  Paramount,  yes,  for  should  its  outcome  be  adverse,  the 
existing  and  prospective  set-up  might  be  materially  changed — even  to 
the  melting  away  of  my  new  honor  to  a  memory  of  something  that 
might  have  been. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  re-electing  our  President.  Even  my  life’s  companion  (this 
estimable  woman  was  a  life-long  Republican),  she  who  had  taken  me 
“for  better  or  for  worse”  declared  that  she  was  not  going  to  make  any 
announcements  about  her  vote.  (Although  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
was  not  adopted  until  1920,  the  Presidential  franchise  had  been  granted 
Illinois  women  by  the  legislature  in  1913,  and  they  were  to  exercise 
it  for  the  first  time  in  the  1916  election.) 

My  own  proud  State  of  Illinois  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  show¬ 
ing  its  friendship  for  me,  and  gave  a  disturbing  plurality  to  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  my  Chief !  I  was  crushed  beyond  despair — my  career  was  ended 
at  its  threshold.  I  had  been  elevated  to  “ distinction”  only  to  descend 
into  obscurity.  Responsibility  had  been  swept  away  by  an  unthinking 
and  unappreciative  public.  All  forces  had  combined  against  me,  and 
I  was  deprived  even  of  the  satisfaction  of  martyrdom.  On  election 
night,  all  reports  indicated  that  my  hero  had  been  “ snowed  under.” 
With  heavy  heart  I  retired  to  my  home  in  Kenilworth. 

Ah,  but  the  news  of  the  following  morning!  This  proved  that  Provi¬ 
dence  finds  a  means,  somehow,  of  avoiding  unseemly  catastrophe! 
Mr.  Wilson  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  hard-fought  battle. 

THE  CALL  TO  WASHINGTON 

Secretary  Baker  invited  the  seven  men  comprising  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  meet  in  Washington 
on  December  6,  1916,  four  months  before  the  declaration  of  war.  I 
am  sure  no  one  appreciated  more  fully  than  these  men  how  little  they 
outwardly  fulfilled  the  specifications  implied  by  the  press  of  the  coun- 
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try  when  it  demanded  that  the  President  should  appoint  a  vigorous 
super-cabinet  that  would  make  easy  the  conduct  of  the  war.  No  com¬ 
missioners  ever  entered  Washington  at  the  call  of  a  President  with 
more  humility  and  with  less  concrete  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
expected  to  accomplish. 

When  I  received  Secretary  Baker’s  notice  on  November  15,  I  was 
engaged  in  a  large  and  important  surgical  practice,  the  paramount 
interest  in  my  professional  life;  and  in  my  ignorance  of  the  true  pur¬ 
port  of  the  call,  I  interpreted  it  as  a  conventional  gesture  which  would 
involve  several  days  of  formal  introductions,  then  a  return  to  my  usual 
occupation  in  Chicago,  with  other  occasional  conferences  in  the  future. 

On  Monday,  December  4,  I  busied  myself  with  preparations  for  my 
temporary  absence,  operated  on  some  of  the  more  urgent  cases,  and 
left  those  which  were  less  pressing  to  my  associates,  or  to  be  cared  for 
upon  my  expected  return  within  a  few  days.  It  was  a  routine,  busy 
day,  much  like  the  other  days  of  a  long-established  practice. 

Little  did  I  appreciate,  as  I  removed  my  operating-room  garments 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  that  I  had  performed  my  last  surgical 
operation,  and  that  my  beloved  instruments  which  had  served  me 
so  well  would  never  again  be  called  for  or  needed  by  me. 

ASSOCIATES  ON  THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

December  5,  1916.  As  we  finished  our  journey  and  found  ourselves 
comfortably  installed  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Isabelle  and  I  could  only 
smile  at  each  other  and  wonder  what  it  was  all  about. 

Here  was  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  a  get-together  dinner  on  that 
evening.  No  one  man  of  the  group  had  met  more  than  two  of  the  others, 
so  we  had  some  curiosity  about  one  another’s  personality,  especially 
about  the  two  or  three  whose  careers  had  been  conspicuous  enough 
to  have  attracted  a  few  rays  of  the  spotlight  of  the  public  press  upon 
their  goings  and  comings. 

Mr.  Rosenwald,  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  was  a  genial  host.  He  was  of 
the  type  one  loves  instinctively,  and  in  contrast  to  the  usual  culmina¬ 
tion  of  such  attractions,  one’s  regard  for  him  grew  stronger  from  day 
to  day. 
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Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  whom  I  had  not  previously  met,  I  found  to  be  a 
straightforward,  businesslike  railroad  man:  direct,  quick-witted,  and 
ever  up  and  doing. 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  that  tall,  kindly  individual  whose  smile  en¬ 
compassed  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  stimulated 
one’s  pulse  rate  and  temperature — big,  frank,  blue  eyes  that  were 
friendly  and  without  guile,  and  that  immediately  struck  a  responsive 
chord  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  Howard  Coffin,  of  Naval  Consulting  Board  fame,  we  all  knew. 
We  believed  in  him,  and  put  him  down  as  the  disinterested  genius  of 
the  group.  He  was  ever  exuding  ideas  and  ideals. 

Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey  I  had  met  very  pleasantly  on  several  occasions. 
He  was  an  engineer,  president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and 
he  loomed  high  in  my  estimation  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  Com¬ 
mission,  especially  since  he  had  busied  himself  for  more  than  a  year 
with  a  survey  for  war  purposes  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country. 

We  all  had  a  natural  curiosity  about  the  personality  of  the  one  man 
in  our  group  about  whom  we  had  read  so  much  and  whom  we  knew 
by  reputation,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Willard  and  Mr.  Gompers  had  opposed  one  another  in  the  great  labor 
discussion  that  took  place  in  Washington  during  the  summer  of  1916, 
when  the  question  of  wages  and  recognition  of  railroad  employees  was 
under  consideration.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  dinner  was  the 
occasion  of  their  first  formal  introduction.  Mr.  Gompers  was  of  the 
Lloyd  George  type — short  and  stocky,  with  an  enormous  head,  and  a 
profound  personality.  Those  of  us  who  had  formed  fanciful  ideas  about 
his  radicalism  failed  to  find  in  this  gentleman  any  signs  that  would 
suggest  familiarity  with  bombs  or  red  flags.  His  quiet  speech,  his 
correct  English,  and  his  courteous  and  genial  manner  won  our  sym¬ 
pathy  within  the  first  five  minutes  of  our  contact.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  Mr.  Gompers  would  become  an  important  factor  in  our  con¬ 
ferences. 

Our  dinner  passed  off  successfully.  Dr.  Godfrey  talked  interestingly 
of  Drexel  Institute,  and  finally  Mr.  Gompers  suggested  that  we  each 
briefly  sketch  our  personal  careers. 

The  reminiscences  began  with  Mr.  Gompers.  He  had  left  England 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  prior  to  which  time  he  had  been  ap- 
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prenticed  to  a  cigar-maker.  In  a  most  unsanitary  environment  he 
learned  the  trade,  and  meanwhile  listened  to  animated  discussions 
among  the  workers  in  regard  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  the 
merits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  anti-slavery  policy,  and  the  party 
in  England  that  stood  against  Lincoln  and  the  Northern  cause.  In¬ 
stinctively  his  young  mind  decided  in  favor  of  the  great  Lincoln,  and 
forthwith  he  prepared  to  emigrate  to  the  country  that  was  supporting 
such  a  leader. 

He  told  us  that  he  and  Mrs.  Gompers  would  celebrate  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary  on  January  27,  1917,  which  also  would  be  his 
sixty-seventh  birthday.  He  had  been  affiliated  with  organized  labor  for 
fifty  years;  his  father  was  living;  he  had  four  children  and  nine  grand¬ 
children.  His  charming  personality  won  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

The  conversation  became  general  after  one  or  two  others  had  given 
some  interesting  sidelights  on  their  lives,  and  we  parted  with  a  feeling 
that  the  evening  had  proved  a  distinct  success  in  clearing  up  some  of  the 
misgivings  that  we  might  have  held  about  one  another. 

Several  days  after  our  initial  meeting  Mr.  Willard  and  I  were  walk¬ 
ing  back  to  our  hotel,  and  he  said: 

“This  is  a  strange  life.  If  anyone  had  told  me  that  my  personal  an¬ 
tagonism  toward  Samuel  Gompers  would  change  within  one  week  to 
ardent  admiration  and  real  affection,  I  would  have  pronounced  that 
individual  a  fit  candidate  for  an  insane  asylum.” 

And  I  believe  Mr.  Willard  expressed  the  sentiments  of  each  member 
of  our  Commission.  The  personal  charm  of  Mr.  Gompers,  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  leadership  and  influence,  had  been  borne  in  upon  us. 
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DEFENSE  AND  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

IDENTITY  OF  COUNCIL  ASSOCIATES 

December  6,  1916.  Up  early.  This  was  the  day  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  meet  with  the  six  members  of  the  Cabinet  comprising 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  day’s  program  in  brief : 

10:00  A.M.  Meet  members  of  Council; 

12:30  Noon  Luncheon  with  the  group  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  as 
guests  of  Mr.  Daniels; 

2:30  P.M.  Audience  with  the  President; 

3:00  P.M. 

and  Meeting  of  Advisory  Commission. 

7:00  P.M. 

Our  rendezvous  was  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  As  we 
arrived  in  the  corridor  there  was  considerable  handshaking  and  a 
general  taking  for  granted  that  we  all  knew  one  another. 

And  so  by  degrees  we  identified  our  future  associates.  There  were 
present  Secretary  of  War  Baker;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston;  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield; 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson.  Struck  by  the  cordiality  of  each,  I 
immediately  felt  that  we  newcomers  were  distinctly  welcome.  Par¬ 
ticularly  was  I  impressed  by  the  much-discussed  Mr.  Daniels,  and  by 
Air.  Houston,  of  whom  I  had  formed  a  very  favorable  estimate  in 
advance.  I  was  pleased  with  the  strong,  serious  countenance  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  labor  representative;  and  with  the  friendliness  of  Air.  Red- 
field.  Air.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  did  not  put  in  his  appearance 
until  later  in  the  day.  And  my  favorable  first  reaction  to  Air.  Baker 
was  increased  at  this  second  meeting. 
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THE  SESSION 

After  the  formality  of  introductions,  we  passed  into  the  executive 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  large  windows  faced  south  toward 
the  Washington  monument  and  park,  the  walls  were  covered  with 
portraits  of  men  noted  in  our  history,  and  in  the  center  of  the  room 
was  a  large  mahogany  table  surrounded  by  comfortable  chairs. 

At  this  and  subsequent  meetings  the  Cabinet  officers  arranged 
themselves  as  they  sat  at  the  regular  Council  meetings,  around  three 
sides  of  a  large  table;  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  presided,  in  the 
center;  on  his  right  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  on  his  left  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Our  group  formed  a  semicircle  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.  We  were  seated  without  thought  of  position 
or  rank,  as  there  was  no  precedent  that  we  knew  of  to  guide  us. 

Chairman  Baker  made  a  very  gracious  talk  of  welcome,  emphasizing 
the  great  responsibility  that  we  were  assuming  in  accepting  the  call  to 
Washington.  He  assured  us  that  his  group  of  executives,  whose  time 
was  crowded  with  new  duties  thrust  upon  them  by  the  war  in  Europe 
and  trouble  on  our  own  Mexican  border,  welcomed  our  Commission  of 
specialists  who  were  to  act  as  advisers  and  associates  in  the  defense  of 
our  country.  He  read  the  law  creating  our  Commission,  briefly  out¬ 
lined  the  duties  and  purposes  of  the  Council  and  Commission,  and  said 
that,  as  we  were  all  accustomed  to  responsibility  and  work,  he  felt 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  waste  time  with  preliminaries, 
but  that  we  should  proceed  at  once  to  the  business  in  hand.  Those 
few  thoughts,  expressed  in  convincing  language,  struck  a  respon¬ 
sive  note  with  our  men,  each  of  whom  was  accustomed  to  prompt 
action. 

Some  one  of  us  timidly  asked  what  we  were  supposed  to  do,  and  what 
form  of  organization  we  should  establish,  and  what  our  relations  were 
to  be  toward  the  six  Cabinet  members  comprising  the  Council.  A 
general  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  the  advisers  took  part. 

Howard  Coffin  emphasized  the  necessity  for  fixing  definite  dates  for 
meetings,  and  urged  that  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
give  their  services  unstintingly,  as  his  experience  on  the  Naval  Con¬ 
sulting  Board  had  convinced  him  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  work 
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ahead.  He  then  read  an  outline  of  a  suggested  organization.  Mr. 
Gompers  reminded  us  of  our  obligations,  especially  to  the  great  body 
of  men  in  our  country  who  worked  with  their  hands.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  also  spoke,  and,  as  always  at  our  later  sessions,  referred 
to  the  men  of  industry  who  labored  in  the  mines,  the  shops,  and  else¬ 
where. 

Universal  military  training,  which  was  on  all  tongues  at  that  time, 
was  brought  into  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Rosenwald,  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  Plattsburg  method.  He  bluntly  asked  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  if  they  favored  it.  There  was  some  attempt  at  making  dis¬ 
tinctions  on  the  subject,  one  suggestion  being  that  there  might  be  two 
points  of  view,  viz.,  universal  military  training  or  universal  military 
service.  This  led  to  the  gradual  taking  of  sides,  the  pacifists  agreeing 
that  military  training  might  be  admissible,  and  the  more  militant- 
minded  asserting  that  universal  military  service  should  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

This  was  the  first  showing  of  hands.  The  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor,  and  possibly  Samuel  Gompers  of 
the  Commission,  at  that  time  still  hesitated  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  universal  military  service;  but  the  other  six  Commission  members 
indicated  a  distinct  leaning  to  immediate  commitment  of  the  country 
to  such  a  program.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
gradual  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives. 

On  adjournment,  Secretary  Daniels  invited  us  all  to  luncheon  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club.  The  party  started  for  the  club,  and  as  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
Building,  we  were  subjected  to  our  first  bombardment  by  still  and 
motion-picture  cameras,  an  experience  that  soon  developed  into  an 
almost  daily  phase  of  our  strenuous  lives. 

The  luncheon  afforded  a  very  agreeable  opportunity  for  the  sort  of 
personal  contact  that  contributes  to  the  formation  of  friendships. 
Seated  between  Secretary  Daniels  and  Secretary  Redfield,  I  was  much 
interested  in  listening  to  the  latter’s  description  of  his  recent  inspection 
trip  of  light-houses  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  had  studied  the 
lives  of  the  tenders,  some  of  whom  for  months  at  a  time  were  deprived 
of  human  contact.  He  also  regaled  us  with  some  near-incredible  fish 
stories. 
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OFFICIAL  CALL  ON  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  invitation  from  President  Wilson  we  called  upon  him  at  the 
White  House.  At  the  main  entrance  we  were  met  by  an  attendant, 
who  informed  us  that  the  President  was  receiving  in  the  East  Room  a 
group  of  young  Kansas  and  Nebraska  corn  growers.  Surreptitiously  we 
looked  in  on  the  assembly.  Colonel  Harts,  the  military  aid,  attired  in  a 
scarlet  uniform,  gave  color  to  the  occasion.  And  the  corn  growers 
vented  their  enthusiasm  in  vociferous  applause  as  the  President  con¬ 
cluded  his  words  of  greeting.  They  were  thrilled  by  the  privilege  of 
shaking  hands  with  their  President. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  a  circle  of  chairs  had  been  placed  for  us, 
and  after  a  brief  interval  the  President  came  in.  There  was  a  round  of 
introductions  and  handshaking,  Mr.  Wilson  very  cordially  greeting  us 
one  by  one  and  telling  those  of  us  who  were  not  regular  visitors  at  the 
White  House  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  make  our  acquaintance. 

He  then  asked  us  to  be  seated,  and  himself  took  a  chair  in  our  midst. 
Secretary  Baker  briefly  outlined  our  morning’s  activities,  and  Dr. 
Godfrey  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Wilson  made  a  nice 
little  speech  of  welcome  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  what  he  hoped  we 
might  accomplish  in  our  mission  at  Washington.  He  put  a  number  of 
leading  questions,  and  appeared  much  interested  in  our  organization. 
He  asked  me  about  the  Committee  on  Medical  Preparedness,  men¬ 
tioned  Dr.  Simpson,  its  Secretary,  and  expressed  pleasure  in  again 
identifying  me.  The  conversation  became  general,  the  President  taking 
the  leading  part.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Mr.  Wilson  rose,  said  that 
he  expected  much  help  from  us,  bade  us  farewell,  and  retired. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

With  mingled  feelings  of  willingness,  hopefulness,  and  quasi¬ 
helplessness,  the  seven  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  held  their 
initial  formal  meeting,  proceeding  from  the  White  House  directly  to 
the  Willard  Hotel. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  Commission  proceeded  to 
organize.  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Commissioner 
Baruch  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 

It  was  easy  to  determine  upon  a  Director  of  the  Council,  on  secre- 
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taries,  and  on  temporary  quarters.  But  some  of  us  were  impatient  to 
get  to  the  real  task  of  advising  that  everything  possible  be  done  with¬ 
out  waste  of  time  to  prepare  our  Nation  for  an  inevitable  war.  Discus¬ 
sion  followed,  and  about  seven  different  standpoints  were  revealed 
from  which  it  was  apparent  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  build  up  a 
composite  plan  of  procedure.  There  was  an  endless  discussion  of  out¬ 
lines  and  maps  relating  to  collected  data  of  resources  of  the  country. 

The  discussion  on  organization  was  continued  after  recess,  and  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  No  marked  individuality  had  been  dis¬ 
closed,  no  startling  suggestion  had  been  put  forth  that  revealed  any 
special  genius. 

At  about  five  o’clock,  when  we  had  all  become  weary,  Mr.  Gompers 
said  he  believed  that  he  might  be  able  to  dictate  a  plan  of  organization 
that  would  crystallize  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  brought  out  in  the 
day’s  discussion.  As  an  apologetic  foreword,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  attend  a  contemplated  evening  session  because  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  he  had  received  to  attend  a  dinner  at  the  White  House,  tendered 
to  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  If  it  was  our  wish,  and  Mr.  Willard 
would  furnish  him  a  stenographer,  he  would  try  to  formulate  an 
outline  that  would  be  helpful  in  preparing  our  report  on  procedure. 

His  six  tired  companions  welcomed  the  suggestion,  and  the  ste¬ 
nographer  made  his  appearance  at  the  door.  To  our  surprise,  Mr.  Gom¬ 
pers  did  not  retire,  but  invited  the  stenographer  to  enter  the  room. 
With  resignation  we  settled  back  to  watch  this  test.  His  ever-present 
solace,  a  big  cigar,  held  between  his  lips  with  two  fingers,  his  large 
shaggy  head  resting  on  the  back  of  his  capacious  chair,  his  eyes  turned 
ceilingward,  our  brilliant  associate  began  slowly  to  speak.  Without 
hesitating,  he  dictated  within  the  next  fifteen  minutes  an  orderly  out¬ 
line  of  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  conduct  of  the  routine  business 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  of  joint  service  with  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

At  the  end  he  said:  “Now  please  read  that,  Mr.  Stenographer.”  The 
stenographer  carefully  read  his  notes.  The  result  was  almost  a  miracle 
of  perfection.  As  the  reading  ceased,  his  six  tired  confreres  broke  forth 
in  applause  and  voiced  their  appreciation  and  approval. 

The  “Old  Chief,”  as  we  afterwards  learned  to  call  him,  made  light 
of  the  idea  that  he  had  done  anything  unusual.  Deprecatingly,  he  re- 
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sponded  that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  had  been  formulating  docu¬ 
ments  that  interpreted  and  defined  organizations.  Then,  modestly,  he 
said: 

“Some  people  say  that  I  have  a  genius  for  organization,  and  some 
philosopher  has  said  that  a  successful  organizer  requires  the  lowest 
type  of  intellectuality.”  Laughingly  he  excused  himself,  and  took  his 
leave  of  us. 

The  plan  then  dictated  by  Mr.  Gompers  constituted,  with  practically 
no  change  in  form  or  substance,  our  final  report  as  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Council  the  following  morning.  It  became  the  fundamental  scheme 
of  our  organization,  our  basic  guide  during  the  succeeding  two  years. 

ADJOURNED  MEETING  OE  COMMISSION 

December  7.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
held  at  the  Willard  Hotel  at  9  a.m.,  with  all  members  present,  after 
prolonged  discussion  it  was  voted  to  submit  proposed  rules,  regulations, 
and  order  of  procedure,  for  action  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Council 
and  Commission,  to  be  held  at  11  o’clock  the  same  morning. 

After  brief  consultation,  Chairman  Godfrey  and  Commissioner 
Coffin  submitted  the  names  of  Walter  S.  Gifford  for  temporary  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  D.  Dana  Bartlett  for  temporary  Secretary,  each  to  serve  both 
the  Council  and  Commission.  These  selections  were  approved,  and  the 
Chairman  was  authorized  to  submit  the  names  to  the  Council  for  action. 

ADJOURNED  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  AND  COMMISSION 

All  members  of  the  Council  and  Commission  were  present  except 
Secretary  of  Interior  Lane. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  at  11  a.m. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  approved  as  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Dr.  Godfrey. 

It  was  further  voted  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
be  authorized  to  submit  to  the  Council  on  the  Monday  following  the 
proposed  budgets  in  five  divisions: 

First,  for  the  main  office  in  Washington;  second,  the  three 
months’  budget  for  the  Committee  of  American  Physicians 
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for  Medical  Preparedness,  under  Chief  of  Investigation, 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Simpson,  of  Pittsburgh;  third,  the  study  of  the 
Industrial  Preparedness  Committee  of  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board,  under  Chief  of  Investigation,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Gifford, 
of  New  York;  fourth,  the  study  of  personnel  and  resources 
under  Chief  of  Investigation,  Dr.  Henry  E.  Crampton,  of 
New  York;  fifth,  the  work  on  the  Inventory  of  Resources, 
carried  on  at  Drexel  Institute  under  Chief  of  Investigation, 
Professor  Abraham  Henwood. 

It  was  voted  that  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Commission  that  Walter  S. 
Gifford  be  appointed  temporary  Director,  and  that  D.  Dana  Bartlett 
be  appointed  temporary  Secretary,  at  stated  salaries,  for  a  period  of 
twelve  weeks,  was  approved  by  the  Council. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel  at  5  o’clock  p.m.,  with  all  members  present,  at  which  time  the 
Chairman  was  authorized  to  represent  the  Commission  in  obtaining 
quarters  and  in  making  any  necessary  expenditures  for  organization. 
Inasmuch  as  no  appropriations  had  been  made  for  these  purposes,  he 
was  “  authorized  to  temporarily  underwrite  the  expenditures  incurred 
for  these  purposes.” 

The  foregoing  notes  summarize  the  formal  proceedings  of  our  pre¬ 
liminary  meetings.  They  represent  but  the  bars  upon  which  an  elabo¬ 
rate  trellis  had  rapidly  developed. 

EXCHANGE  OF  IDEAS 

We,  as  members  of  the  Commission,  had  arrived  in  Washington  with 
somewhat  vague  conceptions  of  our  duties.  We  met  the  six  members  of 
the  Council,  who  were  equally  vague  as  to  our  responsibilities.  But 
we  rapidly  became  acquainted.  Each  gave  his  ideas  of  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  that  we  must  assume 
— and  then  we  realized  that  our  group,  in  joint  action,  would  virtually 
become  a  War  Cabinet,  which  should  not  only  advise,  but  plan,  exe¬ 
cute,  and  direct  the  activities  of  our  Government  in  its  preparation 
for  defense  in  the  greatest  war  of  history. 
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In  the  week  that  followed  we  met  alternately  as  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  and  in  joint  session  with  the  Council.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
six  Cabinet  members  to  administer  the  Government  and  defend  the 
Nation  in  case  of  war,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fighting  forces  on  land  and  sea.  We  found 
these  administrators  and  executives  fully  alive  to  the  eventualities 
that  apparently  lay  in  store  for  their  peaceful  country.  We  realized 
that  these  prospective  eventualities,  with  warlike  activities  already 
in  progress  on  our  own  southern  border,  were  placing  an  overwhelming 
administrative  responsibility  upon  them;  also  upon  Congress,  and 
upon  every  responsible  official  of  our  Government. 

It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  order  to 
prepare  our  country  for  a  great  war.  In  our  almost  daily  joint  sessions, 
as  one  great  task  after  another  was  brought  out  and  discussed,  our 
comprehension  of  our  own  responsibility  increased.  We  were  constantly 
thinking,  studying,  and  planning  in  our  endeavor  to  obtain  a  fuller  com¬ 
prehension  of  our  work.  In  these  working  conferences,  the  problems 
with  which  each  was  wrestling  were  subjected  to  the  sidelights  reflected 
from  the  studies  of  the  others,  and  we  found  ourselves  drawing  together. 

We  as  advisers  were  coming  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibilities  of  our  associates  in  the  Cabinet.  And  they  soon 
realized  that  we,  unhampered  by  traditions  of  departmental  procedure, 
could  aid  by  short  cuts  in  making  their  labors  easier.  We  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  not  only  required  our  advice,  but  that  they  would 
welcome  every  ounce  of  energy  that  we  could  marshal  to  aid  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  in  supplementing  the  administrative  efforts  in  their  over¬ 
worked  departments. 

As  our  acquaintance  with  the  tasks  of  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  increased,  we  became  anxious  to  attack  directly  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  problems  that  were  developing.  While  we  were  there  to  counsel, 
we  realized  that  there  were  patriotic  executives  throughout  the 
country  who  could  aid  in  the  work  of  organization,  and  who  could 
advise  as  to  ways  and  means.  In  a  word,  we  felt  that  by  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  experts  of  the  highest  type  in  business  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  we  would  help  to  expand  the  Government  departments  and 
enable  them  to  do  their  work  comprehensively  and  successfully. 
These  things  we  discussed  in  our  private  sessions  and  in  our  joint 
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sessions.  And  at  all  times  a  cordial  reception  was  given  to  our  sugges¬ 
tions  of  organization  and  administrative  aid. 

Even  though  it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  little  pride  of  posi¬ 
tion  or  of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  our  associates,  and  that  they  would 
not  resent  our  extending  our  activities  as  individuals  during  these 
earliest  few  days,  nevertheless  we  were  slow  in  agreeing  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  offering  to  expand. 

OUR  PRELIMINARY  SURVEYS  REVIEWED  AND  CONTINUATION 

AUTHORIZED 

There  had  been  some  important  independent  work  along  the  lines 
of  preparedness  by  members  of  our  Commission.  Hollis  Godfrey,  with 
his  associates,  for  many  months  had  been  engaged  in  a  general  survey 
of  our  material  resources.  Howard  Coffin  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board, 
a  body  wisely  organized  by  Josephus  Daniels,  headed  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  and  recognized  as  important  by  President  Wilson.  The 
Committee  of  Industrial  Preparedness,  organized  in  1916,  had  inven¬ 
toried  the  thousands  of  leading  industrial  plants  and  in  this  survey 
Mr.  Coffin  had  utilized  the  engineering  brains  of  the  country.  These 
data,  including  information  as  to  ways  in  which  the  plants  might  be 
transformed  into  war  industries — accumulated  without  a  cent  of 
cost  to  the  Government — were  turned  over  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  veteran,  Samuel  Gompers,  aware  that  labor  would  be 
required  to  make  supreme  sacrifices  as  it  had  already  done  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  had  been  endeavoring  with  success  to 
educate  “his  boys,”  as  he  often  affectionately  called  them,  to  meet 
the  threatened  crises  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  Committee  of  American  Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness 
had  already  made  great  strides  in  surveying  the  medical  and  surgical 
resources  of  the  country  as  they  would  apply  to  war,  and  had  aided 
effectively  in  assisting  the  Surgeons  General  in  their  enrollment  of 
medical  men  in  the  respective  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  Colonel  Kean 
in  organizing  the  Red  Cross  Base  Hospitals,  and  the  commissary  de¬ 
partments  in  obtaining  medical  and  surgical  supplies.  These  various 
definite  activities  were  informally  discussed  as  models  for  the  future 
work  of  the  Commission. 
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In  the  second  meeting  of  this  initial  week  I  requested  that  the  work 
and  resources  of  the  Committee  for  Medical  Preparedness,  with  its 
Secretary,  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson,  be  taken  over  bodily  by  the  Commission 
and  the  organization  made  a  unit  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  offer  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
full  Council.  It  was  highly  pleasing  to  have  the  suggestion  favorably 
received  and  promptly  adopted,  even  before  a  formal  organization 
had  been  effected.  The  Medical  Section,  with  Dr.  Simpson  as  its 
accepted  Chief,  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  perfected  set-up. 
It  was  a  recognized,  established  division  of  the  Council  which  required 
housing  accommodations  within  ten  days  of  our  first  meeting. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AUTHORIZES  TEMPORARY- JOB 

EMPLOYMENT 

Chairman  Godfrey  took  up  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
with  the  Council  the  matter  of  continuing,  under  the  new  dispensation, 
the  activities  already  under  way — studies  of  medical  and  industrial 
preparedness,  personnel  index,  and  specific  and  general  resource 
inventory. 

Dr.  Godfrey  explained  in  his  letter  that  many  on  these  staffs  were 
professors  and  instructors  on  leave  of  absence  from  their  colleges,  some 
devoting  their  entire  time,  others  part  time;  that  the  work  of  the 
groups  was  of  a  temporary-job  nature,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to 
complete  the  projects  by  September  1,  1917;  that  authorization  for 
the  employment  of  the  persons  mentioned  should  cover  work  at  Wash¬ 
ington  or  field  service.  As  the  data  would  be  important  information 
for  any  foreign  government,  the  facts  obtained  must  be  considered 
confidential,  therefore  “if  possible  the  present  staff,  all  of  whom  are 
known  to  be  persons  in  whom  entire  confidence  can  be  placed,  should 
be  continued  on  this  work.” 

If  new  problems  meanwhile  arising  made  desirable  the  continuation 
of  employment  of  these  trained  workers,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  be  further  consulted. 

When  Dr.  Godfrey  presented  this  letter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
on  December  12,  he  was  able  to  supplement  it  with  the  statement  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  requested  him 
to  advise  the  Council  that  the  temporary-job  employment  of  those 
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mentioned  in  the  letter  would  be  approved.  Dr.  Godfrey  also  presented 
the  proposed  budget  covering  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  during  the 
ensuing  three  months.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  purposes  of  the 
studies  and  the  details  of  the  budget,  the  Council  formally  voted 
approval. 

Director  Gifford  on  December  20  was  designated  as  Disbursing 
Officer  by  the  Council.  He  was  also  “  authorized,  to  make  such  appoint¬ 
ments  and  purchase  such  office  and  other  supplies  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Council,”  this  authorization  reverting  to 
December  n. 

The  selection  of  Director  Walter  S.  Gifford,  loaned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  was 
indeed  a  happy  one.  This  young  man,  who  had  been  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  pre-war  work  of  Howard  Coffin,  from  the  first  minute 
revealed  his  ability  to  do  things  in  an  expeditious  and  satisfactory 
manner.  By  the  first  of  January  he  had  acquired  headquarters  in  the 
Munsey  Building,  where  ample  tentative  provision  was  made  for  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council.  Of  Mr. 
Gifford  we  are  to  hear  much  as  the  story  of  the  Commission  and 
Council  is  related.  His  brilliant  record  as  head  of  the  Bell  System  in 
recent  years  is  generally  known. 

Mr.  D.  Dana  Bartlett,  who  was  appointed  temporary  Secretary  of 
both  the  Council  and  the  Commission,  and  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  survey  which  our  Chairman,  Dr.  Godfrey,  had  made,  was 
welcomed  as  a  man  who  would  be  sympathetic  to  our  work. 

THE  PACIFISTS 

In  these  first  few  days  there  was  much  curiosity  and  not  a  little 
anxiety  among  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  Commission 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  pacifists  toward  measures  for  pre¬ 
paredness.  This  feeling  received  informal  expression  early  in  our  meet¬ 
ings  when  reference  was  made  to  the  activities  of  General  Leonard 
Wood’s  training  camp  at  Plattsburg,  regarding  which  the  public  was 
divided  in  its  views.  The  questioners  finally  became  persistent,  espe¬ 
cially  Air.  Rosenwald,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  others  of  our  Commission. 

“Air.  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Gompers — it  is  asserted  that  you  four,  together  with 
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our  Chief  Executive,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  avowed 
pacifists.  Here  we  are,  organized  by  authority  of  Congress  as  a  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  an  Advisory  Commission,  in  which  you  have 
a  preponderance  of  authority.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  here  to  prepare 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  in  the  eventuality  of  war?  If  we  are  here 
to  prepare  for  war  how  can  you,  as  pacifists,  consistently  lend  us  con¬ 
structive  aid  in  our  work?  ” 

The  open  discussion  of  this  subject  gave  us  an  interesting  hour. 
Secretary  Baker  stated,  in  substance,  that  he,  together,  he  believed, 
with  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  a  pacifist. 
He  believed,  further,  that  we  should  leave  nothing  undone  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  thought  of  war  on  our  Nation  by  would-be  enemies. 
Finally,  he  was  convinced  that  enemies  existed  who  might  eventually 
force  war  upon  us  and  thus  compel  us  to  defend  our  homes.  How  could 
we  more  effectually  dissuade  these  would-be  enemies  than  through 
preparation?  These,  in  substance  (but  not,  I  regret,  in  the  Secretary’s 
choice  language),  were  Mr.  Baker’s  sentiments  as  expressed  to  us. 

Then  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels,  hesitatingly,  his 
strong  emotions  not  so  well  controlled  as  were  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  confessed  that  he  was  morally,  spiritually,  and  economically 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  settling  differences,  individual  or  national, 
by  physical  encounter  or  warfare.  He  hoped,  even  yet,  that  we  would 
not  be  drawn  into  the  existing  conflict.  Mexico  had  transgressed  to  the 
extent  that  our  Navy  was  now  prepared  to  meet  the  aggression.  If 
(and  this  was  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  public  utterance,  for  our  people 
were  not  convinced  that  force  must  be  employed)  destroyers  of  peace 
manifest  themselves,  our  Navy  must  repel  them  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  our  resources.  Such  was  the  essence  of  his  remarks. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  labor.  He 
was  brief,  but  positive.  War  is  an  abomination.  When  hosts  of  men  be¬ 
come  unmanageable  they  must  be  treated  as  we  treat  other  elements 
of  nature,  they  must  be  subdued.  To  subdue  them  we  must  prepare, 
as  always,  with  the  forces  of  labor.  Labor  may  be  depended  upon  if 
and  when  it  is  convinced  that  its  country,  its  families,  are  in  peril. 
And  labor  is  sensible  of  the  fact  that  in  case  of  war  its  job  will  be  not  to 
direct,  but  to  occupy  the  foremost  trench  and  to  exert  its  man  power. 

Samuel  Gompers  at  this  time  was  disinclined  to  discuss  the  con- 
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tingency  of  war,  and  shrank,  apparently,  even  from  admitting  that  it 
was  possible.  So  much  talk  of  war  would  tend  to  break  down  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  a  peace-loving  people.  He  had  no  doubts,  however,  as  to 
our  job  5  we  must  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  hsation,  if  ag¬ 
gressors  thrust  the  necessity  upon  us.  “  Meanwhile,  you  must  be 

patient  regarding  the  attitude  of  my  boys” 

These  informal  discussions  were  intensely  interesting,  as  each  man 
who  spoke  revealed  his  profound  convictions,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  acting  contrary  to  those  convictions. 
We  gathered  comfort  from  the  revelations,  for  they  reflected  the 
strength  of  character  of  each  of  our  associates,  and  convinced  us  that 
these  men,  occupying  responsible  positions,  were  already  determined 
to  bend  every  effort  to  fortify  the  departments  they  controlled  to 
meet  the  sternest  of  realities. 

CO-OPERATIVE  EFFORTS 

In  the  intervals  between  meetings,  each  member  of  the  Commission 
pondered  the  particular  problem  which  was  assigned  to  him.  drans- 
portation,  engineering,  aircraft,  raw  materials,  manufactured  materials, 
labor,  medicine  and  sanitation,  co-operation  of  producers,  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  of  departmental  activities,  all  were  in  the  hopper, 
and  all  required  intelligent  consideration. 

Dr.  Simpson  and  I  conferred  daily  with  Surgeons  General  Gorgas  of 
the  Army,  Braisted  of  the  Navy,  and  Blue  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  also  with  their  aids.  We  were  in  frequent  conference  with  Colonel 
Kean,  of  the  Red  Cross.  These  departments,  naturally,  were  still  on 
the  basis  of  peace-time  routine. 

Early  we  perceived  that  there  was  little  co-operation  among  these 
four  kindred  groups.  In  our  preliminary  survey  of  existing  resources, 
we  found  that  each  was  based  on  independent  action.  In  a  nation  like 
ours  this  would,  of  course,  be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  comprehensive  section  for  the  medical  care  of  soldiers, 

sailors,  and  the  public  in  time  of  war. 

During  December,  1916,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise,  co¬ 
ordinate,  and  reduce  the  four  existing  catalogues  of  instruments  and 
medical  supplies  to  a  common  catalogue  which  should  serve  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government,  and  also  be  of  use  to  the  civil  medical 
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profession.  Dr.  Simpson  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  there  were  on 
the  committee  a  representative  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  one  each  of  the  Navy,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
Red  Cross.  All  obsolete  materials  were  eliminated,  and  common  num¬ 
bers  were  substituted  for  oftentimes  meaningless  names.  This  revision 
involved  an  astonishing  amount  of  painstaking  work,  and  necessitated 
innumerable  consultations  with  civil  medical  specialists,  hospital  ex¬ 
perts,  and  manufacturers  of  apparatus,  instruments,  and  supplies. 

Through  informal  conferences,  and  with  the  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Pullman  Company  and  other  railroad  organizations, 
we  early  helped  to  build  a  complete  hospital  on  rails,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Colonel  Kean  and 
the  Committee  for  Medical  Preparedness,  we  had  succeeded  in  demon¬ 
strating  a  typical  Red  Cross  Base  Hospital  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

SOUTHERN  SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Immediately  following  the  week  of  the  preliminary  activities  which 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  the  Council, 
I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Surgical  Association 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  and  showed  a  moving  picture 
prepared  for  the  War  Department  which  vividly  revealed  the  aggres¬ 
sions  on  our  border  by  the  war  party  of  Mexico  that  had  brought  about 
necessary  preparations  for  resistance  by  the  United  States.  There  was 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  this  representative  group  of  surgeons  the 
immediate  problems  of  our  country  in  its  preparations  for  war,  and  the 
burden  that  we  as  medical  men  must  share.  Sympathetic  encourage¬ 
ment  led  me  to  realize  that  these  influential  leaders  would  lend  their 
strong  support. 

My  appointment  to  the  Advisory  Commission  was  not  a  mere 
political  gesture;  the  obligations  and  opportunities  it  imposed  would 
require  the  concentration  of  all  my  energies,  intellectual  and  physical. 
My  surgicaBwork  must  be  suspended.  My  responsibilities  as  Secretary- 
General  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  and  Managing  Editor  of 
Surgery ,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  must  be  shifted  to  competent  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  would  look  to  me  only  for  occasional  supervisory 
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counsel.  These  necessary  adjustments  were  effected  by  the  end  of 
December,  1916,  thanks  to  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates  and  aids  in  these  several  enterprises,  and  I  was  unhampered 
and  free  to  devote  all  of  my  energies  to  my  new  job. 

My  routine  professional  business  was  postponed,  and  provision 
made  to  establish  permanent  quarters  in  Washington  early  in  January. 
The  future  was  unknown,  but  it  had  its  attractions. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  PRECEDENTS 

T 

January,  1917.  At  the  preliminary  meetings  in  December  we  were 
carefully  observing,  making  our  notes,  obtaining  information,  thinking 
out  our  obligations,  and  segregating  our  individual  responsibilities,  so 
that  when  we  finally  did  advise  action  we  would  do  it  judiciously  and 
effectively. 

These  early  contacts  revealed  that  our  official  associates  in  govern¬ 
mental  positions — in  the  Cabinet,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  with  which  we  should  have  to  associate  and  transact  business 
— worked  along  plans  and  under  precedents  that  differed  from  those 
which  prevailed  with  us.  We  were  individuals  accustomed  to  act  in¬ 
dependently.  Their  bureaucratic  departments  were  guided  by  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  their  actions  were  based  upon  well-tried  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

We  were  no  longer  individuals,  heads  of  our  own  lay  organizations, 
but  important  units  in  a  super-governmental  machine,  and  we  must 
discipline  ourselves  accordingly.  However,  we  did  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  were  units  of  this  bureaucratic  machine  that  emerged 
as  conspicuous  exceptions  because  of  innate  ability,  individual  ini¬ 
tiative,  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

CONFERENCE  OF  DEANS  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

January  6.  Under  authorization  of  the  Council  and  Commission,  a 
communication  was  sent  by  me,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  bearing  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  deans  of  all  accredited  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States,  inviting  them  to  attend  a  conference  in 
Washington  at  10  a.m.,  January  6,  1917. 

The  conference  convened  promptly  in  the  small  ballroom  of  the 
New  Willard  Hotel.  In  calling  the  meeting  to  order  I  immediately 
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nominated  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School,  as  Chairman.  His  selection  was  unanimous. 

The  presiding  officer  announced  that  “this  is  the  first  concrete  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  profession  that  at  this  time  it  has 
taken  the  first  specific  movement  toward  national  defense.”  He  then 
asked  me  to  read  the  call  of  meeting.  My  remarks  follow: 

“The  formal  call  for  this  conference  is  already  in  your  hands.  The  basic 
reason  for  this  communication  to  the  ninety-five  medical  schools  is  that  our 
Government  needs  immediately  the  enrollment  of  five  thousand  additional 
reserve  officers  in  the  medical  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

“What  would  more  promptly  serve  our  purpose  than  to  draw  upon  the 
four  thousand  men  who  will  graduate  from  the  medical  departments  of  the 
universities  in  May  and  June  of  this  year?  If  there  is  a  desire  to  enroll  on 
the  part  of  these  young  men — and  one  can  little  doubt  their  willingness  if 
our  Nation  becomes  a  belligerent  in  this  great  war — it  will  provide  us  at  once 
with  three  thousand  junior  officers  of  the  most  desirable  type. 

“The  problem  of  universal  military  training  is  in  the  air.  We  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  on  the  threshold  of  war.  Two  years  ago  a  meeting  such  as  this,  with  an 
attendance  of  95  per  cent  [87  representatives]  would  have  been  impossible. 
Today  we  have  not  received  one  adverse  reply.  We  are  all  thinking  of  mili¬ 
tary  training.  Senator  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  has  told  me  that  on  or  before  March  4  Congress  will  pass,  and  the 
President  will  sign,  a  bill  practically  providing  for  universal  military  training. 
‘This  action  of  the  medical  men/  he  said,  ‘means  that  the  150,000  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  United  States  are  definitely  sympathetic  to  our  needs.’ 
He  regretted  that  he  could  not  be  with  us  this  morning. 

“This,  then,  is  no  loose  propaganda,  but  a  call  backed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council,  and,  as  their  presence  on  this  stage 
indicates,  by  Surgeons  General  Gorgas  of  the  Army,  Braisted  of  the  Navy, 
and  Blue  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Director  of  Military  Relief  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Colonel  Kean.” 

Surgeon  General  Gorgas  of  the  Army,  introduced  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  enthusiastic  applause,  said  in  part: 

“The  need  for  medical  officers  in  the  Army  is  at  present  very  great.  We 
are  short  of  men  in  the  regular  corps.  The  Medical  Defense  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  provided  authority  for  a  full  regular  corps,  and  also  for  a 
growing  reserve  corps.  We  need  all  the  aid  that  we  can  receive  from  sources 
like  this,  and  I  understand  that  the  other  departments  of  the  Government 
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have  similar  needs.  This  movement  of  yours  will  help  us;  and  it  may  aid  in 
establishing  a  universal  system  of  medical  service  that  will  function  unham¬ 
pered  in  the  development  of  our  corps.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  lay  our  needs  before 
you  in  a  general  way,”  Major  Noble  said  in  speaking  of  their  needs. 

An  outline  of  the  Navy’s  medical  procedure  and  the  needs  of  his 
department  was  given  by  Surgeon  General  Braisted. 

Col.  William  H.  Arthur,  Commandant  of  the  Army  Medical  School, 
then  presented  a  carefully  prepared  curriculum  which  covered  subjects 
to  be  taught  to  the  senior  students  of  the  different  medical  schools  of 
the  country — subjects  most  necessary  to  convert  the  civilian  prac¬ 
titioners  into  medical  officers  of  the  Army. 

Medical  Director  E.  R.  Stitt  of  the  Naval  Medical  College  pre¬ 
sented  a  curriculum  applicable  for  study  by  medical  students  who 
contemplated  enrollment  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  Ann  Arbor,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

“  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sentiment  and  opinion  of  every  member  of  the 
faculties  of  medical  schools  of  this  country  here  assembled  that  universal 
military  training  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  health,  development  and 
proficiency  of  the  youth  of  this  land  in  both  peace  and  in  war;  and,  further¬ 
more, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  petition  the  Honorable  Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  Navy  to  supply  each  of  our  schools  with  an  instructor  in  military  sanita¬ 
tion  and  medicine,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  such  instruction 
obligatory. 

“Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  this  instruction  be  provided  for  begin¬ 
ning  not  later  than  February  i,  1917.” 

Dr.  Arthur  Ayer  Law  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School,  Minneapolis,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  military  training, 
said: 

“  There  is  perhaps  no  individual  more  competent  to  speak  feelingly  of 
the  inadequacies  which  existed  during  1898  than  the  man  who  was  taken 
from  civil  practice  and  dumped  into  the  Army  utterly  untrained.  I  went 
from  civil  practice  into  a  volunteer  regiment.  We  had  no  regular  officers  in 
an  army  corps  of  23,000  men.  We  had  only  three  regular  regiments.  We 
knew  nothing  about  the  work.  We  knew  nothing  of  discipline.  There  was 
not  a  man  of  us  who  knew  anything  of  the  articles  of  war  or  military 
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regulations.  We  did  not  know  how  to  discipline  our  subordinates,  nor  how 
to  discipline  ourselves.  Medical  men  as  a  rule  are  disposed  to  formulate 
and  act  upon  their  own  decisions  and  stand  upon  their  own  feet.  .  .  . 

A  resolution,  presented  by  Dr.  Law,  covered  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  insure  proper  training  of  physicians  and  surgeons  for 
military  service.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  W  illiam  D.  Hag¬ 
gard  of  Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Department,  Nashville,  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Brewer  of  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  passed  unanimously. 

Thereupon  the  presiding  officer  said:  .  .  The  full  report  of  this 

meeting,  with  the  working  basis,  will  be  forwarded  to  every  school 
within  the  next  ten  days,  and  each  will  decide  according  to  its  ability 
to  carry  out  the  general  plans  here  outlined.  ...” 

The  address  of  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  was  followed  by  adjournment,  to  meet  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  2  p.m. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  received  the  Deans,  heard  the  result  of  our 
deliberations,  congratulated  the  heads  of  the  medical  schools  on  their 
enterprise  and  thanked  them  for  their  offer  of  concrete  aid  in  planning 
to  furnish  young  medical  men  as  reserve  officers  in  the  services  of  the 

Government. 

Secretaries  Daniels,  Houston,  Lane,  and  Wilson,  all  of  the  Council, 
were  also  present  to  greet  the  delegation. 

This  meeting,  and  the  generous  response  by  universities  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  was  equally  pleasing  to  the  Surgeons  General  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  to  my  department 
which  was  dealing  with  medical  activities.  It  was  a  forecast  of  the 
encouragement  that  we  might  expect  in  our  future  work.  We  were 
now  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  universities  that  must  furnish 
immediately  a  large  group  of  young  medical  men,  and  that  must  be 
prepared  to  “ carry  on”  by  furnishing  an  additional  supply  each  year. 
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January  8.  A  majority  of  our  Commissioners  had  reached  Washing¬ 
ton  several  days  prior  to  January  8,  the  date  of  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  From  conversations  with  the 
early  arrivals  it  was  evident  that  serious  thinking  on  the  part  of  each 
had  developed,  and  that  no  one  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  course 
and  results  of  our  initial  work  of  the  preceding  month. 

Advisory  Commission.  The  Commission  met  at  our  new  quarters 
in  the  Munsey  Building  at  g  a.m.  The  Chairman  had  been  informed 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  that  the  rent  of  the  offices  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Commission  could  not  be  paid  out  of  our  appropriation, 
and  the  seven  Commissioners  agreed  to  underwrite  the  expense,  pend¬ 
ing  further  negotiations. 

Chairman  Godfrey  then  presented  at  some  length  the  charts  that 
he  had  prepared  on  “  Governmental  Media,”  and  expounded  their 
purport.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pamphlets 
prepared  by  the  Government  were  out  of  print  and  not  generally 
available. 

Mr.  Willard  suggested  that  we  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  what 
information  the  Government  departments  had  on  a  subject  before 
serious  investigation  or  action  was  undertaken  by  the  Commission. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  work  as  a  Commission  and  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  meager  records  that  were  being  pre¬ 
served.  Our  two  bodies,  if  they  functioned  properly,  would  furnish 
historical  data  of  importance.  Therefore  at  this  meeting  I  made  a  plea 
that  all  records  of  our  meetings  and  of  the  meetings  of  important  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  taken  in  shorthand  and  properly  edited  for  per¬ 
manent  preservation,  and  that,  while  our  memory  was  fresh,  this 
should  apply  to  the  previous  meetings.  My  motion  covering  the  above 
suggestion  was  seconded  by  Commissioner  Willard,  and  passed. 
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Joint  Meeting.  At  the  outset  the  statement  by  Chairman  Baker  that 
he  was  assuming  Council  and  Commission  to  be  in  executive  session, 
led  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter  of  publicity.  The  Chair¬ 
man  observed  that  it  seemed  “  quite  clear  that  the  entire  matter  of 
the  control  of  publicity  rested  with  the  Director”  whose  report  was 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 

Chairman  Godfrey  of  the  Commission  brought  up  the  question  of 
existing  “ media,”  and  a  statement  framed  by  Mr.  Gompers  following 
our  discussion  at  the  earlier  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

We  discussed  at  great  length  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  all 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  departments  that 
would  perfect  the  charts  and  make  this  information  available  for  prac¬ 
tical  application  without  unnecessary  investigation  and  duplication. 

At  2  o’clock  we  renewed  our  deliberations.  A  motion  made  by 
Secretary  Houston  was  unanimously  carried.  It  proposed  a  “study  of 
existing  governmental  agencies  and  activities  contributory  to  the  work 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  the  manner  previously  out¬ 
lined.” 

It  was  apparent  that  the  members  of  the  joint  body  were  becoming 
restless,  and  especially  the  members  of  the  Commission.  In  the  minds 
of  some  of  these  practical  men  we  were  expending  too  much  valuable 
time  on  the  ultimate  details  of  the  important  matter  of  “media,” 
which  had  been  discussed  at  our  several  set  meetings  for  more  than 
a  month.  The  subject  was  becoming  painfully  academic  and  exclud¬ 
ing  the  action  necessary  for  the  practical  development  of  the  para¬ 
mount  resources  of  the  country. 

Director  Gifford  was  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  report  on 
organization,  with  a  comprehensive  chart.  In  accordance  with  the 
Director’s  suggestions  a  resolution  was  adopted,  which  very  clearly 
defined  the  relation  of  the  two  bodies. 

On  the  subject  of  “the  development  of  mineral  resources/’  it  was 
voted,  on  motion  “by  Secretary  Daniels,  and  seconded  by  Secretary 
Redfield  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Advisory  Commission  for 
consideration  and  report  with  recommendations.” 

“It  was  moved  by  Secretary  Redfield  that  the  work  already  under¬ 
taken  under  Dr.  Martin’s  direction  to  introduce  military  curriculum 
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into  the  medical  schools  of  the  country  be  approved  and  authorized 
to  continue,  and  that  a  complete  statement  of  the  probable  cost 
of  films  [illustrating  the  exact  method  of  handling  patients  on  the 
Mexican  border]  be  obtained  by  the  Director  and  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  its  consider¬ 
ation.  The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  it  was  so  voted.” 

Advisory  Commission.  By  invitation  of  Mr.  Willard,  the  Advisory 
Commission  met  with  Director  Gifford  and  Dr.  Crampton  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  for  dinner  at  7  p.m.,  following  which  the  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman 
Godfrey. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  an  informal  discussion  of 
the  charts  that  he  had  developed  involving  “ media,”  which  had  been 
discussed  at  length  at  the  two  meetings  earlier  in  the  day. 

There  were,  I  knew,  a  number  of  definite  problems  seething  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  members  that  should  receive  proper  discussion, 
preparatory  to  presentation  to  the  Council — practical  subjects  of 
extreme  importance.  Therefore,  with  some  reluctance,  I  begged  to 
interrupt  the  Chairman  to  introduce  a  motion  on  procedure.  I  quote 
from  the  minutes: 

“  It  was  moved  by  Commissioner  Martin  that  an  order  be  prepared  to  be 
followed  at  all  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  that  said  meetings  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  parliamentary  rules.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Baruch  and  the  following  order  of  business  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote: 

First:  Roll-call 

Second:  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 

Third:  Reports  of  committees 

Fourth:  Unfinished  business 

Fifth:  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Council 

Sixth:  New  business.  ” 

It  was  voted  in  furtherance  of  this  plan 

“that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Director  of  the  Council  should 
determine  before  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  what  matters  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Commission  as  new  business  and  that  suggestions  for  new 
business  by  the  Commissioners  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
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Council  as  early  as  possible  before  said  meetings  that  they  may  be  included 
in  the  order  of  new  business. 

“It  was  then  moved  by  Commissioner  Gompers  and  seconded  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Martin  that  matters  referred  to  the  Commission  by  the  Council 
should  now  be  taken  up  and  it  was  so  voted.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  unanimous  decisions,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  forthwith  began  to  function  as  a  deliberative  body  and  to  trans¬ 
act  business  with  dispatch. 

This  was  the  signal  for  prompt  consideration  of  many  questions 
that  seemed  paramount  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  minutes  of  this 
eventful  meeting  show  the  flood  of  practical  business  that  was  ready 
for  immediate  consideration  and  action  preparatory  to  its  presentation 
for  final  adoption  and  execution  by  the  Council  in  joint  meetings  with 
the  Commission. 

Director  Gifford  presented  the  following  items: 

1.  Educational  Orders:  Assistance  to  the  War  Department  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  sources  of  supply — one  of  the  legal  duties  of  the  Council. 

It  was  voted  “that  Mr.  Coffin  undertake  such  investigation  and 

report  to  the  Commission  and  Council.” 

2.  Machine  Tool  Survey :  Offer  by  the  Cincinnati  Milling  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  “to  make  a  survey,  gratis,  of  all  tools  and  jig  equip¬ 
ment  involved  in  milling  operations  on  munitions  production.” 

This  also  was  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Coffin  and  reported  upon  at 
the  next  regular  meeting.  Here  it  will  be  noted  that  patriotic  offers 
to  the  Government  of  aid  by  specialists  in  industry  were  to  be  care¬ 
fully  investigated  and  encouraged. 

3.  Industrial  Reserve:  “Consideration  of  plans  to  enroll  skilled 

labor  in  industrial  reserve. 

“Referred  to  Commissioner  Gompers  for  report  to  the  Commission 
for  recommendations  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

4.  Relations  of  Civilian  Organizations:  Proper  encouragement  of 
civil  organizations,  patriotic  associations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
offering  their  assistance. 

5.  National  Organization  of  Accountants:  Methods  for  determining 
costs  and  profits  in  peace  and  war  contracts. 

Referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

6.  Highway  along  the  Mexican  Border:  Regarding  this  important 
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item  of  defense,  exaggerated  at  this  time  because  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  Commissioner  Willard  suggested  that  the  Director  get  “any 
illuminating  information”;  also  information  on  the  development  of 
mineral  resources. 

On  the  subject  of  standardization  of  medical  supplies,  “Commis¬ 
sioner  Martin  stated  that  several  committees  (self-appointed,  some 
of  them)  were  working  on  the  standardization  of  surgical  instruments, 
surgical  dressings,  and  pharmaceutical  supplies  for  our  medical  de¬ 
partments  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Red  Cross,  and  suggested  that  the 
several  committees  now  known  to  be  working  on  such  standardization 
be  invited  to  meet  in  Washington  to  co-operate  with  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council,  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Red  Cross.” 

This  was  a  necessary  move  to  establish  co-operative  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  great  body  of  civilian  doctors  of  the  country  and  these 
three  important  departments  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Simpson  had 
already  prepared  a  tentative  standard  acceptable  to  the  departments. 

“It  was  voted  that  the  Commission  recommend  to  the  Council 
that  an  invitation  be  sent  [to  the  committees],  and  that  Commissioner 
Martin  should  prepare  a  proper  form  of  invitation  by  the  Director 
to  the  Council  for  their  approval. 

“Commissioner  Martin  referred  to  the  twenty-one  Red  Cross  Base 
Hospitals  already  organized  in  the  United  States  by  Colonel  Kean, 
and  stated  that  four  of  the  hospital  units  in  Chicago,  for  which  a 
private  fund  of  $160,000  was  raised,  had  not  bought  their  materials 
owing  to  lack  of  storage  facilities.” 

It  was  voted  “that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council,  through 
Commissioner  Martin  .  .  .  that  the  War  Department  furnish  as  soon 
as  possible  storage  facilities  for  the  Red  Cross  supplies  for  which  the 
money  had  been  collected.” 

These  base  hospitals,  each  with  an  organization  of  two  hundred  per¬ 
sonnel,  each  prepared  to  care  for  five  hundred  patients,  each  to  a  large 
extent  connected  with  one  or  more  great  universities,  and  all  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  their  preliminary  financing,  would 
constitute  in  the  event  of  war  one  of  our  greatest  assets  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Bringing  up  the  subject  of  railroad  transportation,  Commissioner 
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Willard  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  development  of  ideas  in 
this  field,  which  would  lend  aid  to  the  Government. 

Commissioners  Rosenwald  and  Baruch  moved  that  Mr.  W  illard 
be  authorized  to  make  such  investigation  and  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  recommendations  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Baruch  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  his  investigation  as  to 
the  steel  and  metal  industries,  and  to  consult  further  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  those  trades  regarding  the  marshaling  of  their  resources. 

COMMENTS 

Full  particulars  of  these  formal  meetings  in  January  have  been  re¬ 
lated  in  order  that  the  reader  may  visualize  the  development  of  the 
activities  of  this  newly  authorized  functioning  board  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  machinery  was  not  yet  satisfactorily  co-ordinated,  and  we 
had  not  grasped  the  full  significance  of  our  respective  jobs.  How  much 
authority  were  we  as  Commissioners  to  assume?  How  much  did  the 
Council  as  a  whole  expect  the  Commission  to  do,  if  anything,  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  work  that  it  advised? 

Between  meetings  we  had  been  going  back  and  forth  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  our  homes;  but  we  soon  realized  that  the  importance  of  our 
work  in  Washington  was  paramount  and  called  for  daily  conferences 
among  the  members  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Council  and  between 
the  two  bodies. 

However,  we  were  well  satisfied  that  a  good  start  had  been  made. 
Our  offices  were  functioning  as  each  Commissioner  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  individual  official  quarters,  and  had  selected  competent 
associates  who  were  established  as  full-time  officials  with  authority 
to  develop  an  office  personnel. 
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VOLUNTARY  PATRIOTIC  OFFERS 

^February  12 — Joint  Meeting.  Chairman  Baker  stated  that  “the 
special  meeting  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  consider  the  great  volume  of  voluntary  patriotic 
offers  of  service  from  industrial  and  commercial  establishments,  and 
to  determine  the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  them  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  commerce  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  supplies 
at  home.  .  . 

Comprehensive  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  subject  were  presented 
by  Secretary  Lane. 

Upon  further  discussion  it  was  voted  “that  all  resolutions  and  dis¬ 
cussions  pending  before  the  Council  offered  at  this  meeting  be  referred 
to  the  Advisory  Commission  for  consideration  and  report,  with  a 
permanent  plan  for  continuous  action,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  make  arrangements  to  have  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Stettinius,  and  General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn  meet  with  the  Council 
and  Commission  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
European  situation.” 

ACTIVITIES  UNDER  WAY 

“Director  Gifford  presented  charts  showing  the  activities  already 
under  way,  and  the  following  schedule  of  matters  for  action: 

1.  Patriotic  offers  of  help. 

2.  Publicity. 

3.  Relation  with  engineers  composing  State  Boards  of  Directors  of 
Industrial  Preparedness  organizations. 

4.  Increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles  and  materials  essential  to 
the  support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  the  interruption  of  foreign 
commerce. 

5.  The  giving  of  information  to  producers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the 
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class  of  supplies  needed  by  the  military  and  other  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  the  requirements  relating  thereto. 

6.  The  utilization  of  waterways. 

7  The  development  of  seagoing  transportation. 

8.  The  co-ordination  of  military,  industrial,  and  commercial  purposes  in 
the  location  of  extensive  highways  and  branch  lines  of  railroads.’ 

Referred  to  the  Commission  for  suggestion  and  report. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  INTO  COMMITTEES 

Advisory  Commission.  Special  meeting  at  3  p.m.  The  resolutions  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  joint  meeting  in  the  morning  by  Secretary  Lane  of  the 

Council  were  discussed  with  enthusiasm. 

The  protracted  discussion  crystallized  with  the  adoption,  at  the 
night  session,  of  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Council: 

“We  beg  to  state  that  we  believe  that  any  program  should  have  for 
its  object  the  provision  of  an  adequate  military  and  naval  defense 
based  on  an  adequate  industrial  and  commercial  co-ordination  and 
preparation.  To  attain  this  end  the  Council  must,  in  our  opinion, 
adopt  a  definite,  immediate,  and  continuing  program.  .  .  . 

“We  recommend  the  creation  not  only  of  these  committees  but  of 
other  committees  as  they  may  be  needed,  and  now  recommend 

“That  the  Commission  be  divided  into  committees.  A  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  each  of  these  committees.  . 

“That  committees  be  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Medicine,  including  general  sanitation,  Commissioner  Martin,  Chair- 

man.  „ 

2.  Labor,  including  conservation  of  health  and  welfare  of  workers,  Com¬ 
missioner  Gompers,  Chairman.  #  #  . 

3.  Transportation  and  communication,  Commissioner  Willard,  Chairman. 

4.  Science  and  research,  including  engineering  and  education,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Godfrey,  Chairman.  #  . 

5.  Raw  materials,  minerals,  and  metals,  Commissioner  Baruch,  Chairman. 

6.  Munitions,  manufacturing,  including  standardization  and  industrial 

relations,  Commissioner  Coffin,  Chairman. 

7.  Supplies,  including  food,  clothing,  etc.,  Commissioner  Rosenwald, 

Chairman. 
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“That  the  Chairman  of  each  respective  committee  shall  have 
power  to  select  the  members  of  his  committee  from  either  govern¬ 
mental  or  civil  life,  or  both. 

“That  the  Director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  shall  be  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  all  committees. 

“That  each  committee  formulate  its  plan  of  action,  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  and  approval  by  the  Commission;  and,  when  recommended  by 
the  Commission,  to  be  submitted  in  turn  to  the  Council. 

“We  recommend  that  these  committees  undertake  the  definite  plans 
laid  down  in  the  following  words : 

“The  Council  to  furnish  list  of  materials  and  service  required,  separated, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  trades,  businesses,  or  professions. 

“Call  a  series  of  conferences  with  representatives  of  these  trades,  busi¬ 
nesses,  or  professions.  At  such  conferences  the  representatives  shall  be  asked 
to  organize  so  as  to  deal  with  the  Council  through  one  man  or  through  a 
committee  of  not  more  than  three  men,  to  whom  the  Council  shall  submit 
problems  which  may  affect  the  national  defense  and  welfare. 

“That  the  Secretary  of  War  designate  one  or  more  members  of  the  Council 
to  meet  the  conferees  and  set  forth  the  desires  of  the  Government  and  its 
needs.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  enabling  act,  these  are:  The  creation  of  re¬ 
lations  which  will  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentra¬ 
tion  and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation.’” 

Chairman  Godfrey  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  set  of  by-laws, 
consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  Commissioners  Martin  and  Gompers, 
and  requested  Director  Gifford  of  the  Council  to  advise. 

PRACTICAL  BASIS  OP  CO-OPERATION 

February  13 — Joint  Meeting.  The  proposed  program  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  presented  by  Chairman  Godfrey  for  joint  consideration 
and  action.  The  adoption  of  the  full  program  presented  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  voted. 

No  one  was  more  interested  than  myself  in  the  developments  of 
these  two  days,  which  accomplished  authorization  of  a  practical  basis 
of  co-operation  between  our  two  bodies  and  the  public.  My  work  had 
been  pursued  along  the  same  line  of  action — independent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  provision  of 
men  and  women  personnel  for  medical  preparedness  in  war.  Though 
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my  own  frequent  requests  had  secured  authorization  of  my  program 
by  the  Council  in  piecemeal,  I  had  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  because 
some  of  my  associates  in  the  Commission,  whose  respective  activities 
were  as  important  as  mine,  had  been  without  such  authorization. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  was  brought  out  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  two  days:  We,  who  had  been  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  were  being  urged  also  to  assume  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  plans  that  would  make  it  possible  to  aid  and  co-operate 
with  the  Government  departments  in  the  administration  of  approved 
programs. 

General  J.  E.  Kuhn,  head  of  the  War  College,  addressed  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Commission  on  conditions  he  had  observed  in  Germany  as 
they  pertained  to  the  Teutons’  conduct  of  the  war. 

Because  of  considerable  discussion,  developed  by  inquiries  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Secretary  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gompers  as  to  the  part  organized 
labor  would  play  in  the  prospective  war,  it  was  voted  that  Commis¬ 
sioners  Coffin  and  Gompers  constitute  a  committee  to  prepare  sug¬ 
gested  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  exemption  of  labor  from 
military  service. 

February  14— Joint  Meeting.  Mr.  E.  R.  Stettinius,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  addressed  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  Commission  on  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  muni¬ 
tions  for  the  Allies. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  EOR  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 

Advisory  Commission.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  held  at  2 130  o’clock  on  this  same  day,  a  draft  of  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Council  and  Advisory  Commission  was 
presented.  There  was  considerable  discussion  of  details. 

The  motion  to  recommend  adoption  by  the  Council  was  made  by 
Commissioner  Gompers  and  seconded  by  Commissioner  Baruch,  and 
it  was  so  voted.  Briefly,  these  rules  and  regulations  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  essential  points,  and  pertained  to  the  conduct  of  routine  busi¬ 
ness  along  parliamentary  lines: 

A  preamble  that  revealed  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Council  and  Commission,  the  make-up  of  the  Council, 
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and  the  qualities  desired  in  the  personnel  of  the  Commission — all  as  set 
forth  in  “  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army,  etc.,” 
approved  August  29,  1916,  and  known  as  the  Army  Bill. 

A  provision  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  be  elected  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  the  regular  session  for  that  month. 

Duties  of  officers;  time  of  meetings. 

Procedure  and  order  of  business  for  the  Council  (including  joint  meetings) 
and  for  the  Commission  as  a  separate  body. 

Ultimately  this  plan  for  permanent  organization  was  approved  by 
the  Council  and  Commission. 

“  Commissioner  Rosen wald  introduced  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  aliens  in  the  event  that  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  resulted  in  hostilities.”52 

Mr.  Gompers  suggested  that  any  recommendations  be  withheld 
until  the  Council  and  Commission  could  arrange  to  give  a  hearing  to 
Dr.  Ellery  C.  Stowell,  who  recently  presented  the  subject  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York. 

COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS  PREPARING  PROGRAM  FOR  MILLION  MEN 

February  15 — Joint  Meeting.  Chairman  Godfrey  read  the  following 
letter: 

“The  Advisory  Commission  suggests  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  further  progress  of  its  work  that  detailed  lists  of 
materials,  with  specifications  and  detailed  dimensioned  blueprints,  where 
such  exist,  be  immediately  furnished  the  Commission,  covering  all  equip¬ 
ment  needs  for  a  force  of  one  million  men,  assuming  that  this  force  is  a  bal¬ 
anced  force,  and  for  the  assumed  force  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  with 
its  numbers  increased  to  emergency  strength. 

“We  also  desire  estimates  of  reasonable  accuracy  covering  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  force  of  the  size  mentioned  above  in  the  field  during  each  ninety 
days  of  active  service. 

“This  information  is  requested  in  order  that  approximation  may  be  made 
as  to  amounts  of  material,  both  manufactured  and  raw,  for  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  .  .  . 

“In  the  general  discussion  that  followed,  the  question  of  legal  ad¬ 
vice  was  brought  up  by  Commissioner  Coffin.  Chairman  Baker  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  the  law  did  not  provide  for  counsel,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  could  be  used  when  legal  advice  was  desired.” 
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MR.  HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

Mr.  Hoover  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  mobilization,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  conservation  of  food  supplies  in  Lurope.  I  quote  from 
my  personal  diary:  “Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has  recently  been  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  because  of  his  outstanding  work  for  the  relief 
of  the  Belgians,  addressed  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Com¬ 
mission  this  morning.  We  were  eager  to  see  this  man  of  action  and  to 
hear  him  speak.  We  were  not  impressed  with  him  as  an  orator.  Ob¬ 
viously  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  embarrassed.  Finally  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  was  presiding,  said:  ‘Mr.  Hoover,  this  is  a  distinctly  in¬ 
formal  meeting.  We  are  just  a  big  family,  and  some  of  us  would  like 
to  ask  you  questions.  Please  sit  down  and  become  one  of  us.’  Mr. 
Hoover,  apparently  much  relieved,  took  a  chair  and  the  meeting  im¬ 
mediately  developed  into  an  informal  business  conference  of  asso¬ 
ciates.  We  were  all  keenly  interested  in  the  happenings  of  the  next 
hour,  during  which  the  speaker  gave  us  a  vivid  picture  of  conditions 
in  war-ravished  Belgium. 

“These  informal  conferences  with  overseas  observers  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  source  of  information,  and  bring  us  first-hand  comment  on 
the  problems  with  which  we  as  amateurs  are  wrestling.” 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESOURCES 

Advisory  Commission.  That  afternoon,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  action  was  taken  on  several  important  matters. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  as  to  investigation  of  desirable  regu¬ 
lation  of  hours  of  labor,  sanitation,  and  safety,  “it  was  moved  .  .  . 
that  the  Commission  recommend  to  the  Council  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor,  Commissioner  Gompers,  Chair¬ 
man.  .  .  .” 

Our  action  on  the  latter  resolution  established  an  important  prece¬ 
dent,  in  that  a  specific  matter  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  for  action  and  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  presumably  best  equipped  to  handle  the  subject  prop¬ 
erly.  It  came  under  his  jurisdiction  logically  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  authorization  of  committees. 

The  Director  of  the  Council  was  authorized  and  directed  to  publish 
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the  names  of  individuals  and  firms  who  had  made  offers  of  service  to 
the  Council,  “and,  if  it  is  desired,  to  include  those  received  by  the 
President  and  the  various  departments  of  the  Government,  unless  a 
request  has  been  made  that  this  should  not  be  done.” 

It  was  voted:  “That  the  Commission  respectfully  recommend  to  the 
Council  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Hoover  be  asked  in  connection  with 
the  ‘  increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles  and  materials  essential 
to  the  support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  the  interruption  of 
foreign  commerce,’  and  such  other  matters  of  which  he  has  special 
knowledge  and  ability;  also,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  re¬ 
quested  to  furnish  a  list  of  such  articles  as  were  implied  under  the 
provision  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  of  the  law.” 

MEDICAL  SECTION 

“Commissioner  Martin  stated  that  in  his  opinion  much  advantage 
could  be  attained  from  the  experience  of  the  medical  men  who  had 
been  in  active  service  abroad;  and  he  suggested  that  Doctors  Alexis 
Carrel,  Karl  Connell,  and  Herbert  A.  Bruce  be  invited  to  address  the 
Council  and  Commission.”  It  was  so  voted. 

February  16 — Advisory  Commission.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Commission  the  question  of  legislation  was  discussed,  and  on  vote 
a  recommendation  was  framed,  to  be  presented  to  the  Council. 

We  already  realized  that  we  were  gathering  much  information  that, 
to  be  made  concretely  useful,  would  require  legislative  authorization. 
Only  by  enactment  of  new  laws  could  these  precious  suggestions  be 
adopted  for  effective  action;  and  considerable  work  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  the  minds  of  legislators  for  the  unusual  demands  upon 
them. 

FIRST  CONSIDERATION  OF  MUNITIONS  BOARD 

February  17 — Joint  Meeting.  Resolutions  were  read  that  empha¬ 
sized  the  desirability  of  authorizing  a  special  committee  of  experts  that 
would  operate  under  the  Council  and  Commission  as  a  Munitions 
Board.  The  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  Commission  for  further 
consideration  and  development. 

Major  General  William  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  Admiral 
William  S.  Benson,  President  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy, 
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addressed  the  Council  and  Commission,  outlining  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  in  their  departments. 

MEDICAL  EXPERTS  TELL  OF  WAR  EXPERIENCES 

February  24 — Joint  Meeting.  Chairman  Baker  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  successively  introduced  the  following  distinguished  surgeons, 
who  related  their  experiences  in  connection  with  the  European  con¬ 
flict: 

Dr.  Karl  Connell,  Associate  in  Surgery,  Columbia  University;  Surgeon, 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York.  Dr.  Connell  was  with  the  American  Am¬ 
bulance  in  France  from  November,  1914,  to  March,  1915,  during  which  time 
he  was  organizing  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney’s  Hospital.  He  was  messenger 
from  Ambassador  Sharp  at  Paris  to  Ambassador  Gerard  at  Berlin,  by  whose 
courtesy  he  was  introduced  to  the  German  War  Minister  and  to  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  German  Army.  Through  them  exceptional  opportunities 
were  presented  to  see  the  medical  organization  and  medical  activities  of 
Germany  during  March  and  April,  1915. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  Member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search,  New  York;  awarded  Nobel  Prize  for  physiology  and  medicine,  1912. 
Dr.  Carrel  was  sent  to  the  base  hospital  in  Lyons  for  surgical  work,  and  for 
investigations  regarding  healing  of  wounds  in  field  hospitals.  He  then  acted 
as  chief  surgeon  and  director  of  laboratories  of  a  research  hospital  supported 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  French  War  Department. 

Colonel  Herbert  A.  Bruce,  Toronto;  recently  Inspector-General  Medical 
Service,  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces;  Consulting  Surgeon  French  Armies 
in  France. 

Dr.  Connell,  because  of  his  observations  and  experience  in  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Germany,  was  able  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  medical  or¬ 
ganization  in  that  country,  and  to  emphasize  especially  to  my  fellow 
workers  the  necessity  of  handling  without  gloves  the  subject  of  vene¬ 
real  diseases.  His  revelations,  which  emphasized  one  phase  of  the  life 
of  fighting  men  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  and  the  resulting  conse¬ 
quences,  made  easier  the  prospective  task  of  my  department  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

Dr.  Carrel,  the  distinguished  wizard  of  research  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  dramatically  told  of  the  fight  against  wound  infections  in 
the  allied  armies.  He  described  his  famous  method  of  treatment,  in¬ 
volving  intermittent  irrigation  of  wounds  with  Dakin’s  antiseptic 
solution — a  device  used  with  great  effect  throughout  the  war,  saving 
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many  lives,  many  limbs,  and  much  suffering,  and  which  was  a  big 
factor  in  shortening  the  time  of  hospital  treatment. 

Colonel  Bruce  handled  with  great  force  the  necessity  of  providing 
preventive  means  that  would  protect  soldiers  from  the  venereal 
menace.  He  stated  self-evident  facts,  viz.:  that  soldiers  would  care¬ 
lessly  expose  themselves,  and  that  exposure,  if  not  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  prophylactic  treatment,  would  result  in  infection  and  dis¬ 
ability.  As  an  economical  war  necessity  the  medical  department  must 
not  only  insist  upon  curative  measures  but  administer  preventive 
treatment. 

Our  joint  group  was  intensely  interested.  One  or  two  asked  questions 
that  revealed  the  impractical  views  of  the  inexperienced:  Why  should 
a  government  allow  its  medical  departments  to  guard  its  employees 
from  the  consequences  of  their  immorality?  Does  not  such  a  policy 
sanction  vice  and  countenance  and  encourage  immoral  practices? 
Does  it  not  make  the  government  a  party  to  a  crime? 

It  was  revealed  by  these  doctors  that  without  the  prophylactic 
measures  suggested,  a  third  of  an  army  might  become  incapacitated, 
as  in  war  the  reaction  in  the  hours  of  recreation  makes  many  men  ir¬ 
responsible  and  reckless.  In  the  face  of  their  experience,  it  was  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  them  that  preventive  measures  could  be  questioned  as 
economically  and  morally  unjustifiable. 

The  joint  meeting  then  composed  its  blushes,  readjusted  its  stand¬ 
points,  and  took  a  lesson  in  the  ruthless  destruction  of  healthy  men, 
as  Mr.  Osborn  of  Cleveland  related  in  an  interesting  manner  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  company  in  the  manufacture  of  time  fuses  for  the 
Allies. 


SWIFTLY  MOVING  EVENTS 

February  was  passing.  The  War  Cabinet  was  being  schooled  in  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  swiftly  moving  events  that  pointed  in¬ 
evitably  to  war. 

Germany  was  disregarding  our  demands,  and  was  bent  only  upon 
finishing  her  job  with  Europe  before  we  in  our  deliberations  brought 
the  United  States  into  the  conflict,  as  an  additional  antagonist. 

Our  President,  through  sleepless  nights,  realized  that  he  alone  had 
the  supreme  authority.  He  must  make  his  decision,  and  that  decision 
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must  rest  upon  him  alone,  and  satisfy  his  followers  that  he  had  de¬ 
cided  wisely.  In  December  the  President  had  asked  the  countries  at 
war  to  state  their  aims,  in  order  that  the  people  of  all  nations  might 
understand.  Germany  side-stepped  the  real  issue.  On  January  22  the 
President  had  presented  to  the  Senate  his  foundation  of  peace.  It 
forecast  his  version  of  a  permanent  peace. 

“I  am  proposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  .  .  . 

“I  am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid  entangling  al¬ 
liances  which  would  draw  them  into  competitions  of  power,  catch 
them  in  a  net  of  intrigue  and  selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own 
affairs  with  influences  intruded  from  without.  There  is  no  entangling 
alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  .  .  . 

“I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should,  with  one 
accord,  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  world;  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  polity  over  any 
other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to 
determine  its  own  polity,  its  own  way  of  development,  unhindered, 
unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great  and  powerful. 

“These  are  American  principles,  American  policies.  We  could  stand 
for  no  others.  And  they  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  of  forward- 
looking  men  and  women  everywhere,  and  of  every  modern  nation, 
of  every  enlightened  community.  They  are  the  principles  of  mankind, 
and  must  prevail.” 

Germany  responded  with  renewed  ruthlessness  in  the  submarine 
zone.  The  thinking  people  of  our  own  and  all  other  nations  recognized 
a  new  leader  and  a  new  conception  of  civilization. 

On  February  3  we  had  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 
The  President’s  proclamation  at  that  time,  and  its  reception  by  our 
own  people,  were  most  welcome  to  those  who  realized  that  patience 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY 

The  overwhelming, .resolute  movement  of  the  President’s  mind  was 
further  shown  when  he  came  to  Congress,  not  with  a  declaration  of 
war  but  to  declare  for  “armed  neutrality.”  The  United  States  would 
not  enter  directly  into  war,  but  it  would  watch  and  defend  if  neces¬ 
sary  with  armed  force. 
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Our  inside  information,  gained  at  the  hub  of  the  maelstrom  that  was 
being  augmented  every  day  and  every  hour,  made  us  think,  grow, 
and  act.  We  had  proposed  that  one  million  men  should  constitute  a 
unit  for  war  action,  and  this  principle  was  accepted  by  us  as  the  basis 
for  our  plans  and  work. 

Samuel  Gompers’  committee  was  taking  form.  Aids  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  assist  in  organizing  labor  so  that  it  would  be  ready  to  act 
as  might  be  desired. 

Daniel  Willard  was  in  close  touch  with  the  railroad  officials  who 
were  being  advised  as  to  ways  and  means  of  aiding  him  in  Washington 
if  their  presence  was  necessary.  The  great  transportation  systems  were 
war-conscious  and  were  adjusting  their  affairs  for  the  prospective  loads 
and  responsibilities. 

Hollis  Godfrey  was  most  active  in  completing  his  survey  of  re¬ 
sources,  and  in  consulting  with  engineers  whom  he  was  urging  to 
aid  the  Government  with  their  expert  knowledge  and  to  be  prepared 
to  act  at  home  or  abroad  if  and  when  the  call  came. 

Howard  Coffin  was  establishing  machinery  that  would  develop 
our  air  forces.  Through  his  political  sagacity,  Congress  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  dignified  publicity  to  loose  the  Nation’s  purse-strings  as 
never  before.  The  press  of  the  country  was  convinced  by  his  earnest¬ 
ness  that  the  whole  world  should  know  of  his  stupendous  plans. 

“ Barney”  Baruch  was  using  his  prestige  and  the  influence  of  the 
Government  to  convince  the  producers  of  steel,  copper,  and  other 
metals  that  patriotism  would  be  expected  of  them;  and  his  efforts 
were  already  bearing  fruit — prices  were  being  quoted  far  below  those 
prevailing  in  routine  trade. 

Julius  Rosenwald  realized  that  one  of  the  greatest  customers  of  his 
broad  experience  was  about  to  make  vast  purchases.  This  customer 
would  demand  dry  goods  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  kind  and  de¬ 
scription,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  provide  his  goods  promptly  and  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible. 

My  own  committee  was  functioning  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice;  with  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Red  Cross;  and  with  a  growing 
number  of  volunteer  doctors  from  the  lay  medical  profession.  Through 
the  co-ordination  of  our  efforts  with  those  of  the  regular  departments, 
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there  was  a  daily  increase  in  enrollments  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps.  We  were  preparing  to  aid  the  medical  schools  to  reorganize 
their  faculties,  substituting  the  older  men  of  the  profession  so  as  to 
release  their  younger  teachers  for  service  in  the  Reserve  Corps. 

As  early  as  February  we  realized  that  our  recommendations  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  when  approved  and  referred 
to  a  particular  department  for  action,  would  have  to  be  followed 
through.  More  and  more  we  were  expected  to  pilot  our  suggested 
plans,  and  to  aid  in  their  development  and  execution.  More  and 
more  we  were  trusted  to  co-operate  with  the  departments,  and  de¬ 
pended  upon  not  to  cause  friction. 

THE  MILITANT  PACIFISTS 

How  interesting  it  was  to  watch  the  changing  attitude  of  our  paci¬ 
fists!  Of  course,  we  were  all  pacifists  by  nature;  not  one  belligerent 
spirit  had  been  revealed.  But  we  were  not  all  pacifists  to  the  extent 
that  we  were  reluctant  to  fight  the  German  war  makers. 

Secretaries  Daniels,  Baker,  and  Wilson  of  the  Cabinet  and  Council 
early  declared  themselves  as  definitely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  actual 
warfare;  but  open  declarations  by  these  same  men  during  our  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  last  two  months  revealed  the  transitory  state  of  their 
minds.  The  determination  of  the  central  powers  to  bring  the  western 
allies  to  their  knees  made  it  obvious  that  our  own  firesides  would  have 
to  be  protected  against  the  conflagration  or  they,  too,  with  all  civiliza¬ 
tion,  would  be  consumed  by  the  demon  of  war.  Frank  talks  disclosed 
depth  of  feeling  and  intense  emotions.  At  our  most  recent  discussion, 
Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels  had  acknowledged  with  reluctance 
that  we  would  be  justified  in  preparing  to  resist  the  aggressors  with 
their  own  weapons.  But  Mr.  Gompers  of  our  own  group  of  seven 
had  not  become  reconciled. 

GOMPERS  YIELDS  TO  THE  INEVITABLE 

It  was  a  solemn  hour  when  the  dear  old  chief,  at  one  of  our  Commis¬ 
sion  meetings  in  February,  asked  the  privilege  of  making  a  personal 
statement.  With  difficulty  he  controlled  his  emotions  as  he  began  to 
speak  in  a  low  tone. 

“It  is  general  knowledge  among  my  followers  that  I  have  always 
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been  uncompromisingly  against  war.  I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  I  was  an  apprentice  in  a  cigar  shop  in  London. 
My  companions  were  plain,  self-thinking  men  who,  at  each  noon  hour 
as  they  rested  from  their  labors  and  ate  their  lunches,  discussed  the 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  that  was  then  raging  in  the  United  States. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  revealing  his  genius  to  these  simple  men,  and 
they  recognized  that  his  great  heart  was  suffering  and  that  his  energies 
were  battling  against  slavery  of  all  peoples.  I  listened  to  the  eloquence 
of  these  workmen,  Lincoln  became  the  hero  of  my  youth,  and  deter¬ 
mination  grew  in  my  mind  that  the  United  States  would  become  my 
country.  I  saved  every  penny  until  finally  I  had  sufficient  to  secure 
the  humblest  and  cheapest  passage  to  America,  where  slavery  and 
war  had  been  abolished. 

“  Providence  and  opportunity  have  made  me  the  leader  of  men  who 
work  with  their  hands  and  who  endeavor  to  do  their  own  thinking. 
They  have  accepted  me  as  their  teacher.  To  the  best  of  my  ability 
I  have  aided  them  to  become  law-abiding  and  peaceful  citizens.  I 
have  preached  American  principles  and  American  opportunities,  and 
always  I  have  been  against  physical  force  as  a  means  to  maintain 
those  principles  and  opportunities. 

“Ten  million  of  these  honest  men  are  now  looking  to  me  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  leadership  in  this  menace  to  their  principles,  to  their  country 
and  to  their  homes.  All  around  us  aggression  is  in  the  air.  Another 
great  President  is  struggling  to  find  another  way  out.  You,  my  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Commission  and  in  the  Council,  no  longer  believe  that 
peaceful  methods  will  prevail.  We  have  planned  strenuously,  during 
the  months  that  we  have  been  together,  in  preparation  for  war;  and 
in  this  as  by  a  whirlpool  I,  too,  reluctantly  have  been  associated.” 

Then  this  great  leader  of  men  of  physical  labor  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  Suddenly  he  threw  back  his  great 
head  and  broke  forth:  “By  God’s  help  I  can  no  longer  stand  it!  I 
must  yield.  War  to  suppress  crime  is  justifiable;  and  with  all  my 
energy  and  influence  I  will  induce  my  boys,  many  of  them  already 
straining  at  the  leash,  to  follow  me.”7 

Those  of  us  who  were  definitely  committed  to  war  had  no  concern 
about  the  attitude  of  our  associates  who  had  early  been  classified 
as  pacifists.  Had  they  not  all  worked  as  never  before  in  strenuous 
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preparation  for  the  most  aggressive  warfare?  Like  the  proverbial 
new  convert,  they  had  yielded  utterly,  and  though  they  remained 
pacifistic  in  principle,  they  had  become  militant  in  thought  and  action. 

A  NATIONAL  WORKSHOP 

We  were  approaching  the  third  month  of  1917.  On  March  4  our 
President  was  to  be  inaugurated  for  his  second  term.  We  were  receiv¬ 
ing  a  changed  President,  as  he,  too,  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  war, 
and  was  preparing  to  meet  the  aggressor  with  his  own  weapons,  and 
to  ask  his  powerful  country  to  back  him. 

For  four  months,  hoping  against  hope  for  peace,  he  had  supported 
his  new  weapon — the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Advisory 
Commission — in  its  plans  to  transform  the  whole  Nation  into  a  na¬ 
tional  workshop  in  preparation  for  war. 
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PREPAREDNESS 

ARMS,  MUNITIONS,  EQUIPMENT 

March  3 — Advisory  Commission.  Permanent  organization  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  was  effected  at  our  first  meeting  in  March,  by 
electing  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  as  Chairman.  The  election  was  for  one 
year;  but  he  was  re-elected  and  continued  as  our  Chairman  through¬ 
out  our  service.  His  administration  was  popular  not  only  with  his  im¬ 
mediate  associates  in  the  Commission,  but  with  the  Council  and  the 
thousands  of  business  men  who  knew  him  personally  and  by  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner  Coffin  reviewed  sections  120  and  123  of  the  act, 
approved  June  3,  1916,  for  making  further  and  more  effectual  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  national  defense.  These  sections  contemplated  the 
formulation,  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  a  complete  list  of  all 
privately  owned  plants  in  the  United  States  equipped  to  manufacture 
arms  and  munitions,  their  maximum  capacity  and  the  materials  they 
were  equipped  to  manufacture,  privately  owned  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  being  converted  into  ammunition 
factories  and  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  such  con¬ 
version  where  the  capacity  was  sufficient  to  warrant  it;  also  provision 
to  purchase  or  otherwise  secure  such  special  aids  and  appliances, 
specifications  and  detailed  drawings  as  were  necessary  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  manufacture  by  the  Government  and  private  manufacturers 
of  all  materials  necessary  to  arm  and  equip  the  land  forces  likely  to 
be  required  by  the  United  States  in  time  of  war.  For  this  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  so  far  as  relates  to  ammunition  and  arms,  $250,000  and  $200,000 
were  appropriated  in  the  Army  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917. 

Commissioner  Coffin  recommended  that  the  findings  of  Colonel 
Francis  J.  Kernan’s  Board  on  the  “Government  Manufacture  of 
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Arms,  Munitions,  and  Equipment”  be  approved  by  the  Commission, 
and  the  following  expert  Board  appointed  to  act  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  War  Department: 

W.  H.  Vandervoort,  East  Moline,  Illinois 

E.  A.  Deeds,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Frank  A.  Scott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Francis  C.  Pratt,  Schenectady,  New  York 

Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

John  E.  Otterson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Council  at  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  on  the  following  day,  and  the  action  forecast  the  establishment 
of  the  “Munitions  Board”  that  later  was  authorized  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  which  was  superseded  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

ADMIRAL  ROBERT  EDWIN  PEARY,  U.S.N. 

Joint  Meeting.  Admiral  Robert  Edwin  Peary,  of  North  Pole  fame, 
by  invitation  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  vital  importance  of  sea¬ 
planes  in  modern  warfare,  not  only  to  bring  information  to  fleets  but 
to  guard  coast  lines.  Secretary  Baker  thought  such  a  flying  coast 
patrol  should  be  a  projection  of  the  Coast  Artillery. 

Peary  predicted  a  development  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  air  that 
would  bring  about  an  entirely  separate  branch  of  the  fighting  forces 
of  this  Government.  He  said  if  the  Council  would  authorize  or  direct 
the  Aero  Club  of  America  or  the  National  Aero  Coast  Patrol  Com¬ 
mission  to  start  activities  to  recruit  an  adequate  flying  personnel, 
they  would  carry  on  the  work  without  expense  to  the  federal  authori¬ 
ties.  Secretary  Baker  remarked  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  wise 
without  specific  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  activities  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  heads,  and  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  joint  board  which 
had  cognizance  of  the  matters  concerned.  The  Admiral  agreed  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  written  statement  of  his  views. 

This  talk  by  Admiral  Peary  revealed  that  men  of  transcendent  ac¬ 
complishments  and  reputation  were  willing  to  bring  their  suggestions 
to  the  Government,  and  were  anxious  to  aid  in  such  manner  as  might 
be  considered  acceptable. 

Walter  S.  Gifford  was  re-elected  as  Director  and  Grosvenor  B. 
Clarkson  as  Secretary  of  the  Council. 
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Mr.  Willard  read  his  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Communication.  “  Secretary 
Baker  stated  that  if  the  Director  of  the  Council  would  furnish  him 
with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committees  of  the  steam  and 
electric  railroad  men  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Council  and  Com¬ 
mission,  he  would  have  the  commanders  of  the  military  departments 
of  the  country  duly  notified,  the  said  committees  being  organized 
each  to  operate  in  one  of  the  military  departments.” 

Whereupon  “  Chairman  Willard  made  specific  reference  to  the 
material  collected,  at  the  instance  of  the  Director,  by  Colonel  J.  F. 
Reynolds  Landis,  U.S.A.  (Retired),  as  to  ordnance  needs.  Chairman 
Willard  advised  that  this  material  be  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  for  comment  and  correction.  The  Secretary  of  War  con¬ 
curred.  ...” 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  LABOR 

Advisory  Commission.  Samuel  Gompers  had  been  working  hard  and 
consistently  to  get  the  labor  leaders  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  lined  up  in  harmony  with  the 
Government’s  war  preparedness  program.  He  had  told  us  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  that  he  was  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Federation’s  executive  coun¬ 
cil  for  March  9  “for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  attitude  of  labor 
toward  the  preparedness  plans  of  the  Government.  ...  I  want  the 
working  men  to  do  their  part  if  war  comes  to  America.”  He  also  told 
us  of  a  meeting  called  for  March  12  in  Washington  of  the  officers  of 
the  national  and  international  trade  unions  of  America,  and  said: 
“l  am  expecting  a  definite  response  of  support  from  every  trade  union 
in  America.” 


SECOND  INAUGURATION  OF  WOODROW  WILSON 

March  5.  It  was  the  day  for  changing  the  guard!  But  the  people 
had  decided  that  the  old  guard  should  remain!  Washington  was  gay 
with  bunting.  The  streets  were  lined  with  temporary  observation 
stands,  and  people  from  all  the  country  crowded  the  vantage  points. 

It  was  only  another  day’s  work  for  the  Advisory  Commission. 
While  some  of  us  realized  the  historical  significance  of  this  gesture 
which  recorded  the  beginning  of  a  second  term  of  service  by  Woodrow 
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Wilson,  we  only  left  our  desks  long  enough  to  watch  the  “ little  pa¬ 
rade”  from  our  heights  in  the  Munsey  Building  and  to  join  with  the 
street  crowds  in  cheering  our  Chief  as  he  rode  by  on  his  way  to  the 
Capitol. 

The  changing  of  the  guard  this  day  did  not  change  the  personnel; 
but  we  wondered  if  it  marked  a  change  of  heart.  As  the  oath  was  re¬ 
newed  at  noon,  and  his  response  was  sent  to  all  the  world,  we  realized 
that  he  had  proclaimed  a  new  birth.  A  peace-maker  became  a  militant 
leader,  assuming  an  armor  of  righteousness;  and  he  would  henceforth 
with  all  his  might  fight  for  the  extermination  of  war. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address,  the  President  passed  over  the  great 
problems  of  domestic  legislation  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
first  term  of  his  administration. 

“  Other  matters  have  more  and  more  forced  themselves  upon  our  attention, 
matters  lying  outside  our  own  life  as  a  nation  and  over  which  we  had  no 
control,  but  which,  despite  our  wish  to  keep  free  of  them,  have  drawn  us 
more  and  more  irresistibly  into  their  own  current  and  influence. 

“It  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  them.  They  have  affected  the  life  of  the 
whole  world.  They  have  shaken  men  everywhere  with  a  passion  and  an  ap¬ 
prehension  they  never  knew  before.  It  has  been  hard  to  preserve  calm  coun¬ 
sel  while  the  thought  of  our  own  people  swayed  this  way  and  that  under 
their  influence.  We  are  a  composite  and  cosmopolitan  people.  We  are  of  the 
blood  of  all  the  nations  that  are  at  war.  The  currents  of  our  thoughts  as  well 
as  the  currents  of  our  trade  run  quick  at  all  seasons  back  and  forth  between 
us  and  them.  The  war  inevitably  set  its  mark  from  the  first  alike  upon  our 
minds,  our  industries,  our  commerce,  our  politics,  and  our  social  action.  To 
be  indifferent  to  it  or  independent  of  it  was  out  of  the  question.” 

Now  we  realized  that  war  was  practically  inevitable  and  that  our 
President  was  ready  to  lead  the  attack.  The  words  in  his  inaugural 
confirmed  what  we  knew  would  soon  come  to  pass.  Our  strenuous  work 
was  based  on  this  assumption:  For  one  whole  year  the  President,  while 
putting  forth  every  effort  to  “keep  us  out  of  war,”  was  supporting 
every  effort  to  prepare  us  if  we  could  not  keep  out. 

The  cheers  of  his  people  rang  in  his  ears  as  Woodrow  Wilson  re¬ 
turned  from  his  trip  to  the  Capitol.  He  wore  the  smiling  face  of  a 
bridegroom,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  new  guard 
would  be  supported. 

Would  any  President  of  the  United  States  ever  have  to  shoulder 
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more  important  responsibilities  than  this  imperturbable  leader?  Had 
any  President,  except  possibly  Lincoln  and  Washington,  carried  as 
great  a  load?  In  this  day  of  triumph  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  mind 
he  had  sincere  faith  in  his  ability  to  master  his  task.  In  his  heart  was 
an  abiding  love  of  the  country  that  he  had  been  again  chosen  to  serve 
as  its  supreme  guide. 

THE  RAILROADS 

March  16 — Council  of  National  Defense.  To  prevent  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  which  seemed  imminent,  Chairman  Baker  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council,  as  a  result  of  which  Secretaries  Lane 
and  Wilson  of  the  Council,  and  Messrs.  Willard  and  Gompers  of 
the  Commission,  were  appointed  by  the  Council,  with  the  President’s 
approval,  a  committee  to  avert,  if  possible,  an  event  boding  such 
serious  consequences.  The  letter  of  appointment,  signed  by  Secretary 
Baker,  read: 

“ ....  It  was  resolved  that  you  be  requested  at  once  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  railroad  execu¬ 
tives  with  reference  to  the  differences  now  existing  between  them  and  ap¬ 
parently  threatening  to  produce  a  general  railroad  strike  in  the  country ;  that 
you  present  to  the  representatives  of  both  sides  the  grave  peril  involved  in 
such  a  situation  at  this  time,  and  that  you  request  them  to  so  adjust  their 
differences  as  in  any  event  to  lead  to  a  postponement  of  any  acute  difficulties 
during  the  present  national  emergency.” 

The  President  supplemented  this  authorization  by  a  public  appeal 
to  the  railway  executives  and  the  chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods.  The 
committee  did  its  wTork  well,  and  a  very  embarrassing  situation  was 
ironed  out. 

TRADE  UNIONS 

March  23 — Advisory  Commission.  I  quote  from  the  minutes: 

“Mr.  Gompers  referred  to  the  meeting  on  March  12,  of  the  heads 
of  the  trade  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  stating  that 
this  meeting  had  produced  a  comprehensive  declaration  of  loyalty 
which  had  been  generally  commended,  though  there  had  appeared  a 
little  criticism  which  he  believed  would  be  dissipated  when  the  action 
taken  at  the  meeting  was  better  understood. 

“He  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  the  work  of  Chair- 
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man  Willard  and  Secretary  Lane  in  the  recent  settlement  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  national  railroad  strike,  stating  that  credit  for  the  successful 
adjustment  of  this  matter  belonged  to  them,  though  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Commissioner  Baruch  contributed  materially  to  that  re 
suit,  and  asked  that  it  be  so  stated  in  the  records. 

“  Chairman  Willard  responded,  saying  that  Mr.  Gompers  did  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  the  part  which  he  (Mr.  Gompers)  and  Secretary 
Wilson  had  played  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike  situation.  The  Chair¬ 
man  also  said  that  Commissioner  Baruch  had  given  valuable  aid.” 

Recalling  the  antagonistic  relations  existing  before  this  war-prepara¬ 
tion  period  between  M^essrs.  Willard  and  Gompers,  the  above  inter¬ 
change  may  be  the  better  appreciated,  Pheir  association  and  work 
on  the  Commission  had  made  them  friends. 

SPEEDING  UP  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  Willard  introduced  the  following  report,  which,  if  approved  by 
the  Commission,  was  to  be  formally  offered  to  the  Council : 

“I  have  to  report  that  at  my  instance  there  was  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  March  19,  1917,  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  leading  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  executives  of  the  country  to  perfect  plans  to  in¬ 
sure  to  the  Government  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  telephone  and 
telegraph  communications  in  the  event  of  war.  The  committee  in 
question  was  headed  by  Theodore  N.  Vail,  President  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  its  other  members  were: 
Newcomb  Carlton,  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Charles  F.  Bruch,  Vice-president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable 
Company;  F.  B.  McKinnon,  Vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association,  and  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  Vice-president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

“The  Committee  met  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
there  conferred  with  Secretary  Baker,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  W.  S.  Gifford,  the  Director  of 

the  Council.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Vail  summed  up  the  net  result  of  this  and  previous  meetings 
along  this  line  when  he  said,  ‘The  vital  thing,  fully  realized  by  both 
federal  officials  and  the  wire  companies,  has  been  to  perfect  a  co¬ 
ordination  to  ensure  complete  co-operation  not  only  between  the 
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Government  and  the  companies,  but  between  the  companies  them¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  communications  and  censorship  of  communica¬ 
tions.  That  has  now  all  been  arranged  for.’” 

CONSIDERATION  OF  AN  ARMY  OF  ONE  MILLION  MEN 

Then  Chairman  Willard  reported  to  the  Commission  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  an  army  of  one  million  men.  From  certain  public 
documents  known  as  the  Reports  of  the  Kernan  Board,  the  Treat 
Board,  and  the  Machine  Gun  Board,  information  obtained  at  our 
joint  meetings  with  General  Crozier,  together  with  memoranda  which 
had  been  prepared  by  experts  for  the  Chief  of  Staff,  he  had  formulated 
a  letter  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  paragraph: 

!  “The  Advisory  Commission  recommends  unanimously  that  the  arms, 
ammunition  and  other  articles  of  ordnance  necessary  to  equip  an  army  of  one 
million  men  and  to  provide  for  the  wastage  of  four  months’  active  service,  as 
shown  on  the  attached  sheet,  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  should  these  supplies  fortunately  not  be  needed,  they  will 
remain  a  defensive  asset,  and  would  seem  to  afford  only  a  reasonable  insur¬ 
ance  against  unforeseen  contingencies.  If,  however,  events  should  make 
necessary  the  use  of  a  considerable  armed  force  by  this  country,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  present  recommendation  of  this  Commission  will  be  only  a  short 
step  in  the  direction  of  full  preparedness.  ...” 

The  Chairman’s  report  was  adopted. 

As  the  Commission  had  been  discussing  the  manufacturers  who 
were  making  munitions  for  foreign  governments,  with  the  idea  of 
recommending  that  their  facilities  be  taken  over  by  our  Government 
as  soon  as  their  present  contracts  were  terminated,  the  Chairman 
now  directed  Mr.  Coffin  to  prepare  a  letter  along  these  lines  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Council. 

Already  we  were  dealing  with  costs  of  the  paramount  essentials. 
It  seemed  inevitable  that  we  must  deal  directly  in  certain  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

“Resolved,  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recommend  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  that  under  existing  conditions  the  most  direct  and  ex¬ 
peditious  routings,  regardless  of  cost,  be  employed  by  the  Government  in 
making  rail  shipments.” 
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The  following  report  of  Commissioner  Baruch  was  submitted. 

.  I  find  a  unanimous  disposition  among  all  classes  of  business 
men  to  join  in  the  work  we  are  undertaking.  As  a  result  of  your  com¬ 
mittee’s  discussion  with  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  the 
copper  producers,  a  contract  is  about  to  be  entered  into  between  those 
departments  and  the  copper  producers  for  the  copper  that  they  state 
as  their  requirements,  at  what  your  committee  considers  a  very  fair 
and  reasonable  price.  ... 

“The  Committee  on  Raw  Materials  is  not  a  purchasing  body,  but 
its  chairman  in  March  of  this  year  made  arrangements  whereby  the 
Army  and  Navy  Departments  bought  45,000,000  pounds  of  copper 
at  i6§  cents  at  a  time  when  the  market  price  was  about  35  cents. 

“Steel  for  the  Navy.  This  was  followed  by  similar  arrangements  for 
the  procuring  of  some  500,000  tons  of  steel  for  the  Navy  program 
at  about  one-third  to  50  Per  cent  below  the  market  price.  Large  pur¬ 
chases  of  zinc  and  lead  were  also  arranged  for  at  from  33!  to  50  per 
cent  below  market  price.  This  also  served  to  break  the  continuity  of 
thought  toward  higher  prices,  and  to  show  that  the  business  men 
of  the  country  were  willing  to  and  would  voluntarily  reduce  their 
prices  to  the  Government  in  time  of  war.  .  .  .” 

Commissioner  Baruch’s  report  was  accepted. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  overlapping,  “  Commissioner  Coffin  recom¬ 
mended  that  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
designed  to  assist  the  President  or  the  Government  should  be  made  in 
writing  and  filed  with  the  Director.  He  submitted  a  memorandum  as 

to  matters  for  discussion  and  action. 

u .  .  .  The  Chairman  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  Com¬ 
missioners  Baruch,  Coffin,  and  Rosenwald,  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Commission  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  methods  of  the  purchase 

of  material  by  the  War  Department.” 

Mr.  Baruch’s  report  and  the  wisdom  of  the  above  suggestion 

pointed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Munitions  Board. 

MUNITIONS  STANDARDS  BOARD  PROBLEM  OF  MANUFACTURE 

IN  AERONAUTICS 

A  preliminary  report  by  Commissioner  Coffin  on  the  formation  of 
the  Munitions  Standards  Board  and  problems  of  manufacture  in 
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aeronautics  indicated  great  interest  at  that  early  date,  and  pointed 
out  a  number  of  difficult  hurdles  that  would  have  to  be  negotiated  in 
the  development  of  an  important  arm  of  defense. 

APPROVAL  OF  REPORTS 

Before  adjournment,  an  omnibus  resolution  was  passed,  accepting 
all  reports  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Council  at  this  three-hours- 
long  meeting.  This  resolution  of  approval  covered  Chairman  Wil¬ 
lard’s  reports  on  co-operation  by  the  telephone  and  telegraph  men  and 
on  the  equipment  necessary  for  one  million  men,  and  Commissioner 
Baruch’s  comprehensive  summary  of  the  raw  materials  situation — all 
of  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Commission  on  the  previous  day. 

The  Commission’s  resolution  looking  to  unification  of  methods  for 
registration  of  manpower  was  accepted  with  the  additional  action 
that  it  “go  to  the  War  College  for  memoranda,  and  then  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Commerce  and  Labor.” 

“Secretary  Baker  inquired  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Commission 
in  making  its  said  report  [on  equipment  for  an  army  of  a  million  men] 
that  it  be  used  before  Congressional  committees.  Chairman  Willard 
responded  that  the  Commission  unanimously  recommended  that  this 
be  done,  and  that  it  would  give  Secretary  Baker  every  support  to  this 
end.  Secretary  Baker  referred  to  his  own  forthcoming  estimates  as 
being  substantially  the  same  as  the  Commission’s  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  use  ‘  the  fact  ’  of  said  report  before  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  Chairman  Baker  here  alluded  to  the  confidential  nature  of 
part  of  the  Treat  report,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Kernan  report,  and  the 
Machine  Gun  Board  report.” 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY  BOARD 

Advisory  Commission.  The  Commission  formally  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  previously  passed  on  that  morning  by  the  Council,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  Economy  Board  “...  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  advise  in  regard  to  the  economic  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities,  so  as  to  conserve  both  capital  and  personnel  for  the  national 
defense.  .  .  .”  Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw,  of  Chicago,  publisher  of  “System,” 
and  upon  whose  recommendation  to  Secretary  Houston  the  formation 
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of  the  Board  had  been  based,  was  made  Chairman.  This  body  did 
considerable  useful  work,  in  taking  up  the  slack  in  business  methods, 
and  while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Hollis  God¬ 
frey,  Chairman  of  the  Commission’s  committee  on  engineering  and 
education,  was  made  a  member. 

LIKELY  PROBLEMS  IN  CASE  OF  WAR 

March  30 — Advisory  Commission.  At  two  special  sessions  the  Com¬ 
mission  decided  upon  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Council 
on  problems  likely  to  arise  in  case  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  These  problems  included  ocean  transport,  railroad 
transportation,  airplane  production,  munitions,  establishment  of  a 
“ bureau  of  production  and  distribution”;  and  curtailment  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  luxuries. 

After  referring  to  a  recent  talk  he  had  had  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Stettinius 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  representatives  of  the  British  government 
(the  Morgan  firm  was  purchasing  agent  for  the  Allies)  Mr.  Willard 
presented  a  statement  which  contained  the  following: 

“ .  .  .  Coincident  with  the  recognition  of  a  state  of  war  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Germany,  our  interests  to  a  large  extent  will  become  identical  with 
those  of  the  Allies,  and  will  be  best  served  by  their  success,  and  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  by  early  and  proper  conference  wherein  the  Allies 
are  most  vulnerable,  in  order  that  we  may  most  effectively  strengthen  and 
assist  them.  ...” 

Another  paragraph  touched  upon  a  problem  with  which  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  were  wrestling — 
wooden  ships  vs.  steel  ships: 

“The  Shipping  Board,  we  are  advised,  is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
large  number  of  wooden  vessels  of  3,000  tons  capacity  and  hopes  in  that  way 
to  afford  substantial  relief  to  the  situation.  Without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  this  venture,  we  are  in  full  accord  with  any 
plan  as  a  war  measure  which  will  increase  quickly,  as  this  plan  is  expected  to 
do,  the  ocean-carrying  tonnage,  and  which  will  not  restrict  or  unduly  inter¬ 
fere  with  other  necessary  and  important  activities.  We  believe,  however,  that 
every  effort  possible  should  also  be  made  to  increase  the  output  of  the  ship¬ 
yards  now  engaged  in  the  building  of  steel  vessels,  and  we  think  that  more 
can  be  done  in  that  direction  than  is  now  being  accomplished.  We  believe  also 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  better  use  of  existing  tonnage.  ...” 
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PRIORITY  BOARD  SUGGESTED 

“Next  in  importance  in  case  of  war  is  the  matter  of  increasing  our  own 
stock  of  guns  and  ammunition,  but  we  should  see  to  it  that  nothing  that  we 
do  in  that  direction  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  constant  flow  of  similar 
material  to  the  Allies  in  Europe,  and  in  order  that  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  of  both  may  be  met,  we  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  establishment  by  this  Government  of  what 
might  be  called  a  Bureau  of  Production  and  Distribution,  something  in  fact 
analogous  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  England.  The  function  of  this 
Bureau  should  be  to  take  charge  in  a  general  way  of  all  purchases  for  all 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  in  order  that  that  matter  may  be 
so  handled  as  to  best  co-ordinate  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  may  be  our 
Allies,  we  believe  that  there  should  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau,  a 
Priority  Committee  which  should  pass  upon  the  relative  importance  of  all 
work  to  be  done  by  our  manufacturing  plants.  .  . 

LOOKING  TOWARD  A  MUNITIONS  BOARD 

The  following  resolution  on  the  creation  of  a  “Purchasing  Board” 
was  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  Council : 

“Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  .  .  .  shall  appoint  a  Purchasing 
Board,  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  be  composed  of  Army  and  Navy 
Department  heads  or  officers  appointed  by  them  and  representatives  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  purpose  being  to  co-ordinate  the 
buying  of  the  several  Departments;  assist  in  the  acquirement  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  manufacturing  facilities;  the  establishing  of  precedence  of  orders, 
etc.  .  .  . 

“For  the  purpose  of  securing  joint  representation  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  in  co-ordinating  the  munitions  work  of  these  three  bodies,  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  an  appointee  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  .  .  . 

“The  committee  shall  use  in  its  work  all  the  information  as  to  the  sources 
of  material  supply,  manufacturing  facilities,  potential  ability  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  experience  of  manufacturers  in  munitions  production,  etc.,  now 
on  file  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

“The  Advisory  Commission  recommends  that  the  plan  be  adopted  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  a  measure  which  may  prove  inadequate  for  the 
larger  needs  which  may  develop  if  war  is  declared.  It  feels,  however,  that  for 
the  sake  of  co-ordinating  the  Army  and  Navy,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
proposed  Purchasing  Board  should  be  a  civilian. 
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“The  Commission  further  recommends  strongly  the  immediate  increase 
in  the  personnel  of  such  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  concerned  with 
purchasing  as  are  now  undermanned.” 

March  31  —Joint  Meeting.  The  foregoing  important  matters  were 
duly  taken  up  and  fully  considered  the  following  morning  at  a  special 
joint  meeting  of  Council  and  Commission  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  After  Stanley  Washburn,  the  war  correspondent,  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  conference  on  conditions  in  Russia,  Chairman  Willard 
of  the  Commission  presented  the  long  statement  on  transport,  air¬ 
planes,  and  munitions. 

The  following  procedures  were  authorized:  “That  the  Advisory 
Commission  immediately  assemble  in  Washington  manufacturers  of 
steel  ships  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  difficulties  of  production; 
.  .  .  that  the  Council  endorse  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board’s  plan  of  con¬ 
structing  wooden  ships,  .  .  .  and  that  the  necessary  rearrangement  of 
coastwise  traffic  and  the  consequent  rearrangement  of  land  trans¬ 
portation,”  as  contemplated  in  Chairman  Willard’s  statement,  be 
referred  to  the  Advisory  Commission;  “.  .  .  that  the  Council  indorse 
a  three-year  program  of  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  air¬ 
planes.”  (At  the  joint  meeting  on  March  24,  Commissioner  Coffin 
had  recommended  that  year-to-year  appropriations  for  aircraft  be 
discontinued,  and  that  such  appropriations  be  “for  a  period  of  at 
least  four  years,  so  as  to  obtain  materials  in  advance.  He  remarked 
that  this  course  was  even  yet  necessary  in  procuring  materials  for  the 
automobile  business,  now  in  its  twelfth  year  as  an  actual  industry.”) 

“Chairman  Baker  reported  his  having  carried  to  the  President 
what  was  said  at  the  last  joint  conference  of  the  Council  and  Com¬ 
mission  with  regard  to  universal  military  service.” 

SUGGESTED  AID  TO  RUSSIA 

“Secretary  Baker  inquired  if  it  would  be  the  wish  of  the  meeting  that  he 
should  take  up  immediately  with  the  President  the  question  of  rendering  sup¬ 
port  to  Russia  at  the  present  time,  referring  to  Chairman  Willard’s  sugges¬ 
tion  of  sending  trained  American  railroad  men  to  that  country  to  strengthen 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  if  he  should  suggest  to  the  President  that 
he  (the  President)  make  immediate  inquiries  if  such  a  course  would  be 
agreeable  to  Russia.  A  motion  was  carried  that  Secretary  Baker  be  instructed 
to  follow  such  a  course.” 
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OUR  INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION — A  “  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ” 

A 

1  Jlpril,  1917.  With  the  development  of  our  administrative  plans, 
commodious  quarters  were  tentatively  secured  by  Director  Gifford 
in  the  Munsey  Building,  conveniently  and  centrally  located  on  E 
Street,  at  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W.  Soon  our  offices  occupied  several 
floors  of  the  building. 

Director  Gifford  with  his  force;  the  Medical  Section  under  Dr. 
Simpson  and  myself;  the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munication  under  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Willard;  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  under  Mr.  Rosenwald;  the  Committee  on  Munitions  and 
Manufacturing  under  Mr.  Coffin;  the  Committee  on  Labor  under 
Mr.  Gompers;  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Research  under  Dr. 
Godfrey;  and  the  Committee  on  Raw  Materials  under  Mr.  Baruch 
were  installed  and  were  developing  their  personnel  and  office  organi¬ 
zation. 

We  had  been  authorized  to  bring  to  Washington  the  key  men  and 
women  of  our  home  offices.  However,  many  of  the  important  men  and 
women  whom  we  would  desire  to  call  to  our  aid  and  who  would  con¬ 
sider  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  serve  us  and  whom  the  Government  could 
not  influence  on  a  moneyed  basis,  were  barred  from  such  employment 
because  the  Government  was  not  authorized  to  accept  services  of 
individuals  without  compensation.  The  inconsistency  of  this  rule 
with  the  arrangement  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  our  own  Commission  of  seven  specialists — who  were  to  serve  with¬ 
out  any  compensation — was  pointed  out,  but  to  no  avail.  “  Very  well/’ 
we  responded,  “ask  the  Attorney  General  if  a  salary  of  'a  dollar 
a  year’  would  be  contrary  to  law.”  And  lo!  after  careful  consideration 
it  was  found  that  it  would  not  be  illegal. 
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Very  soon  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  capable  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  all  specialties 
were  seen  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  offices  of  Washington.  They 
were  working  as  they  had  never  worked  before  and  for  the  munificent 
salary  of  “one  dollar  a  year.”  But  they  were  now  toiling  for  their 
Government  in  preparation  for  war.  It  was  convenient,  if  one  required 
the  services  of  an  outstanding  man  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
to  send  him  a  telegram  authorized  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Navy,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  or  Labor,  politely 
requesting  him  to  report  in  Washington  for  service  in  the  office  of  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  A  preliminary  correspondence 
usually  indicated  that  such  summons  would  not  be  prohibitively  in¬ 
convenient. 

MEDICAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Numerous  plans  had  been  considered  and  perfected  through  the 
medium  of  the  Executive  Committee57  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Council  and  Commission.  Its  membership  included  the  three  Surgeons 
General,  and  Colonel  Kean  of  the  Red  Cross — these  four  representing 
the  regular  arms  of  the  Government  with  full  administrative  author¬ 
ity — and,  as  lay  members,  Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  President;  Prof.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dean,  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School;  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  (alternate,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Mayo)  of  the  Mayo  Foundation;  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  Professor 
of  Surgery,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School;  Dr.  Frank  F. 
Simpson,  recently  Professor  of  Gynecology,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Medical  Department;  and  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  meeting  each  Monday  morning,  usually  in  my  office, 
and  on  call  at  irregular  times. 

Any  recommendations  which  the  Medical  Section  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  or  to  the  Council  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
and  approved  by  this  medical  committee.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
method  of  procedure  effected  the  most  cordial  understanding  among 
all  branches  of  medicine,  whether  lay  or  governmental. 

In  case  of  war  the  great  lay  profession  of  medicine  would  become  the 
backbone  and  main  support  of  each  of  the  regular  medical  branches. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Rear  Admiral  V  illiam  C.  Braisted,  Major  General  William  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon  General 
Rupert  Blue,  U.S.P.H.S.,  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Frank  F.  Simpson,  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Vaughan,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch.  Inserts,  upper  right:  Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo. 

Lower  left:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  Brigadier  General  Jefferson  R.  Kean 
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During  these  early  months  of  preparation  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Council  had  been  aiding  the  respective  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  enrolling  Reserve  Officers,  and  in  obtaining  and  storing  sup¬ 
plies.  The  regular  medical  branches  of  the  governmental  departments 
soon  appreciated  the  strength  of  our  co-ordinating  committee  with  its 
influential  personnel,  and  our  services  were  in  constant  demand  by 
them  in  their  efforts  to  procure  appropriations. 

THE  PRESIDENT  ASKS  FOR  WAR 

April  2.  On  the  evening  of  April  2,  President  Wilson  appeared  before 
Congress  and  read  his  impressive  message  advising  that  Congress  de¬ 
clare  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

We  on  the  side-lines,  so  closely  in  touch  with  existing  events,  had 
long  sensed  the  inevitable.  The  Commission  and  the  Council  had  been 
in  a  fever  of  activities  for  three  months,  and  we  realized  at  this  critical 
time  that  no  stone  had  been  left  unturned  in  our  effort  to  organize 
our  forces  so  that  we  could  function  with  peak  efficiency. 

April  3 — Joint  Meeting.  Commissioner  Baruch  asked  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  “  arrange  for  a  submission  of  legislation  proposed 
by  the  War  or  Navy  Department  prior  to,  or  coincident  with,  its  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  committees  on  military  and  naval  affairs.  Secretary 
Baker  stated  that  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  having  copies  of  proposed  legislation  before  presentation 
to  Congress.” 

“Secretary  Houston  moved  that  the  matter  of  establishing  state  service 
commissions  be  referred  to  the  Advisory  Commission  for  investigation  and 
presentation  of  a  definite  plan  to  the  Council.  Carried.” 

The  Director  presented  the  following  resolution  which  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  be  advised  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sufficiently  guarding,  in  advance  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  state 
of  war,  all  important  government  offices,  and  that  the  Interdepartmental 
Advisory  Committee  recommends  that  an  organized  guard  under  military 
direction  be  supplied  to  this  end.” 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD56 

For  weeks  it  had  become  more  and  more  obvious  that  we  must  de¬ 
vise  some  means  of  rousing  the  lay  medical  profession  to  the  necessity 
of  their  aid  in  the  great  war.  Therefore: 

“  Commissioner  Martin  asked  the  authorization  of  the  Council  to 
enlarge  the  personnel  of  his  committee.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  Council  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Commissioner 
Martin  jointly  to  enlarge  said  committee,  and  that  the  handling  of 
any  news  matter  in  connection  therewith  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Commissioner  Martin.” 

FOOD  CONTROL  DEMANDS  ATTENTION 

April  4 — Advisory  Commission.  A  long  discussion  was  indulged  in 
on  price-fixing,  especially  “with  reference  to  control  of  food  supply, 
grain,  cotton,  wool,  and  raw  materials  generally,  as  affecting  not  only 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  but  the  civilian  population.”  So  pro¬ 
longed  was  this  consideration  that  Commissioner  Baruch,  who  was 
presiding  that  day,  “directed  that  the  minutes  show  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  consumed  the  entire  afternoon”  in  this  discussion. 

The  important  question  of  food  control  was  subconsciously  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  but  we  had  no  formulated  plan  of  procedure. 

There  were  sleepless  nights.  In  the  intervals  between  the  periods 
claimed  by  slumber,  many  problems  arose  which  urged  attention. 
In  the  small  hours  of  the  night  of  April  4,  following  our  all-day  dis¬ 
cussion  of  price-fixing,  especially  as  it  affected  the  food  situation,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  the  proper  control  of  food  supply  for 
the  Nation  was  a  health  problem,  and  that  it  was  up  to  my  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  it  forward  for  definite  con¬ 
sideration.  My  slumbers  were  over  for  the  night,  and  I  soon  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  course  of  action  that  I  would  pursue  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Commission,  which  was  to  be  held  on  April  6. 

TIGHTENING  UP 

April  5 — Council  of  National  Defense.  From  the  minutes: 

“  Secretary  Redfield  read  from  a  memorandum  submitted  to  him  regarding 
the  advisability  of  making  seizure  of  German  merchant  vessels  interned  in 
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the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  Director  in  this  connection  stated  that 
it  had  been  brought  to  his  attention  that  in  the  port  of  New  York,  at  least, 
the  warehouses  controlled  by  the  German  steamship  companies  were  the 
only  warehouses  in  the  port  now  empty  and  available  for  use.” 

HOOVER  AGAIN 

“It  was  directed  that  the  Director  prepare  a  cablegram  to  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hoover  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  regard¬ 
ing  the  possible  participation  of  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  working  out  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  food  problems  which  might  arise.” 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR 

April  6.  On  this  day  Congress,  according  to  its  Constitutional  au¬ 
thority,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
declared  “that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Imperial  German  Government.” 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  DECLARATION 

“Whereas,  by  Sections  four  thousand  and  sixty-eight,  four  thousand  and 
sixty-nine,  and  four  thousand  and  seventy,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  further 
provision  is  made  relative  to  alien  enemies; 

“Now,  Therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government;  and 
I  do  specially  direct  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  of  the  United  States  that 
they  exercise  vigilance  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incident  to  such 
a  state  of  war;  and  I  do,  moreover,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  American  citizens 
that  they,  in  loyal  devotion  to  their  country,  dedicated  from  its  foundation 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  uphold  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  give 
undivided  and  willing  support  to  those  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  constitutional  authorities  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue 
and  in  obtaining  a  secure  and  just  peace.” 

April  6 — Advisory  Commission .  My  mind  was  occupied  with  my 
new-found  task — food  control.  In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Willard, 
I  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  for 
that  day. 

After  the  session  had  disposed  of  considerable  important  routine 
business,  I  raised  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  raw 
materials,  especially  foodstuffs,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
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sion  for  several  days.  It  was  my  belief,  I  said,  that  a  definite  plan 
should  be  initiated  to  place  the  regulation  of  price  and  conservation 
of  foods  in  the  hands  of  a  definite  administrative  board  which  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Council,  and  through  it  to  the  President;  and  that 
inasmuch  as  the  health  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  general  public  de¬ 
pended  largely  upon  sufficient  and  proper  food,  it  was  probably  the 
duty  of  my  Committee  on  Medicine  and  Sanitation  to  initiate  such  a 
movement. 

The  Commissioners  were  immediately  interested.  Mr.  Rosenwald 
spoke  up:  “I  was  thinking  about  some  such  scheme  while  lying  awake 
in  the  night.” 

I  replied  that  undoubtedly  we  all  would  have  in  mind  the  same  man 
— Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  Genuine  enthusiasm  was  evident. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  matter  be  presented  to  the  Council 
and  Commission  at  their  next  joint  meeting;  whereupon  a  formal 
resolution  to  that  effect  was  presented  at  my  request  by  Commissioner 
Godfrey.  I  quote  from  the  minutes: 

“After  a  general  discussion  of  price-fixing,  during  which  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Theodore  Price,  Commissioner  Godfrey  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  recommends  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  it  use  all  exist¬ 
ing  governmental  agencies  to  prevent  further  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  commod¬ 
ities  usually  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  raw  materials,  especially 
foodstuffs  and  other  articles  essential  to  the  support  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

As  appears  in  the  Council  minutes  of  the  previous  day,  Director 
Gifford  had  already  been  asked  to  frame  a  cablegram  for  Chairman 
Baker,  asking  Mr.  Hoover  to  help  with  food  problems.  Our  action  was 
taken  without  knowledge  of  this  step. 

Air.  Gompers  presented  a  report  of  the  meeting  held  April  2,  dealing 
with  the  health  and  welfare  of  laborers,  and  presented  for  considera¬ 
tion  a  proposed  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gompers,  the  Commission  recommended 
to  the  Council  “that  the  complete  reports  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  British  Minister  of  Munitions  to  investigate  condi- 
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lions  affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  workers,  be  edited  so  that  the 
salient  features  thereof  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  conditions  ob¬ 
taining  in  the  United  States,  and  printed  in  condensed  form  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.”  The  Council  approved  the  suggestion  on  the 
following  day. 


FOOD  CONTROL  AND  MR.  HOOVER 

April  7 — Joint  Meeting .  It  was  my  duty,  as  temporary  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  to  present  to  the  Council  the  matters  prepared  by 
us  the  day  before.  After  disposing  of  several  items  that  were  brought 
forward  as  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  I  read  the  resolution 
regarding  prices  of  foodstuffs.  The  privilege  of  explaining  what  was  in 
my  mind  was  granted,  and  I  recited  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  session  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

Secretary  Houston,  who  had  seconded  the  resolution,  said:  “ Doctor, 
this  is  the  job  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  all  have  been 
thinking  along  this  same  line  for  several  days.”  My  reply  indicated 
that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  who  had  been  thinking  about  it 
or  discussing  it  as  that  a  concrete  movement  be  initiated  and  a  de¬ 
cision  reached  as  to  who  should  father  the  movement,  and  that  we 
should  formulate  a  definite  program  and  authorize  its  execution;  that 
we  of  the  Commission  felt  that  a  definite  administrative  board  should 
be  authorized  by  the  President,  and  that  a  strong  administrator,  with 
absolute  authority,  should  be  placed  in  control  of  such  a  board;  in 
discussing  the  plan  we  had  even  selected  in  our  own  minds  the  admin¬ 
istrator — Mr.  Hoover. 

The  Secretary  of  War  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased  with  the 
definite  recommendations,  and  said  in  effect:  “This  is  something  that 
we  have  been  discussing  for  some  time.  The  President  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject.” 

Secretary  Lane  then  moved  “that  Herbert  Hoover  be  requested 
to  take  the  Chairmanship  of  a  committee  on  food  supply  and  prices, 
which  shall  report  to  the  Council  such  experience  as  European  govern¬ 
ments  have  had,  and  advise  as  to  proper  methods  of  preventing  recur¬ 
rence,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  evils  arising  out  of  speculative  prices, 
and  to  stimulate  increased  production  of  all  food  supplies.  Carried.” 

History  records  the  subsequent  results  of  our  negotiations.  The 
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President  immediately  took  charge.  The  invitation  was  cabled,  it 
was  accepted,  and  the  announcement  was  released  to  the  press  of  the 
Nation  on  April  12.  It  was  carried  far  and  wide  within  the  next  few 
days,  and  met  with  most  enthusiastic  approval  by  the  entire  country. 
[The  U.S.  Food  Administration  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  and 
Executive  Order  of  the  President  on  August  10,  1917,  with  Herbert 
Hoover  as  the  autocratic  head.  Meanwhile,  Hoover  had  been  serving 
‘Tor  months”  as  voluntary  food  director  of  the  Nation.] 

In  accordance  with  action  taken  at  the  April  4  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Coffin,  Commissioner  Martin  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  resolution: 

‘‘Resolved,  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recommend  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  that  some  statement  be  given  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  as  to  the  exclusion  from  voluntary  service  of  the  skilled  workers 
needed  in  industrial  activities.” 

Secretary  Lane  moved  “that  the  said  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  request  that  when  such  legislation  has  passed 
Congress,  if  it  permits  of  the  action  contemplated,  the  Secretary  of 
War  shall  then  bring  the  recommendation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Council.  Carried.” 

A  letter  framed  to  be  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  States  “relative 
to  formation  of  State  Councils  of  Defense  to  co-operate  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense”  was  approved,  and  “the  Secretary  of  War 
was  directed  to  send  the  same  over  his  signature.”  This  was  the  cul¬ 
minating  move  which  brought  the  Governors  to  Washington  for  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  President  and  the  Council  and  Commission. 
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1  jLt  a  Joint  Meeting  on  April  7,  “  Secretary  Baker  moved  that  the 
Director  be  authorized  to  make  public  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
General  Munitions  Board,  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
with  Mr.  F.  A.  Scott,  Chairman.  Carried.” 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Board  had  been  discussed  at  the  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  Council  and  Commission  on  March  31,  1917,  when 
the  subject  was  presented  by  Director  Gifford  in  behalf  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission.  The  importance  of  the  joint  approval  of  the  Council 
and  the  Commission,  and  of  the  final  approval  by  the  President,  to 
whom  it  had  been  submitted,  could  hardly  be  overestimated  at  the 
time.  It  consisted  in  establishing  a  great  co-operative  purchasing  body 
which  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  men  in  industry  and 
of  all  business  which  in  any  way  could  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  supplying  its  needs  for  war. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  relate  here  in  some  detail  the  activities 
of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  devised  to  carry  forward  one  of  the 
most  essential  branches  of  the  work  which  the  war  made  necessary. 
The  recommendations  as  to  the  organization  suggested  as  the  author¬ 
ized  representatives  on  the  Board: 

Army  Department — Appointees  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department,  Engineering  Corps,  Signal  Corps,  Medical  Corps,  and 
General  Staff. 

Navy  Department — Appointees  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Marine  Corps,  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  and  of  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense — Appointees  of 
Messrs.  Baruch  (raw  materials),  Coffin  (manufacture),  Rosenwald  (sup¬ 
plies),  and  Martin  (medicine). 
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This  unobtrusive  Board,  with  its  intricate  machinery,  soon  occupied 
a  paramount  position  in  preparing,  administering,  and  executing  plans 
for  war — not  only  as  to  early  results  but  also  as  to  its  probable  de¬ 
velopment.  Not  one  of  us  who  had  to  do  with  its  creation  realized  that 
it  would  be  immediately  the  great  co-ordinating  body  in  that  initial 
year  of  the  war,  and  become  the  foundation  of  its  successor,  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  was  held  in  a 
small  committee  room  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Munsey  Building  on  April  9,  1917.  Frank  A.  Scott,  the 
appointed  Chairman,  presided.  Present  were  Colonel  Palmer  E. 
Pierce  of  the  Army,  Paymaster  J.  M.  Hancock  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Coffin,  representatives  of  Mr.  RosenwakPs  and  Mr.  Baruch’s  sections, 
and  Dr.  Simpson  and  myself  as  representatives  of  the  Medical  Section 
of  the  Council.  The  few  suggestions  which  our  Chairman  outlined  as 
we  sat  around  a  small  table  revealed  a  glimpse  of  the  vision  that  I 
now  realize  was  one  of  the  strong,  impelling  forces  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  Board. 

In  these  early  days  of  the  war  the  sessions  of  the  Board  were  of 
great  consequence  to  the  four  Commissioners  who  had  representation 
thereon.  No  drama  of  the  war  in  the  non-combatant  area  could  have 
been  more  impelling,  and  none  in  which  the  accomplishments  were 
of  greater  moment. 

The  job  which  confronted  the  Government  was  big  enough  to 
stagger  the  imagination  and  to  compel  the  attention  of  every  promi¬ 
nent  contractor  and  builder  in  the  United  States.  And  our  country 
would  have  fared  poorly  if  we  had  depended  upon  the  usual  group 
of  bidders  that  served  the  government  departments  in  times  of  peace. 
In  this  emergency  we  required  the  aid  of  the  whole  army  of  doers  of 
things. 

IMPORTANCE  OE  THE  GENERAL  MUNITIONS  BOARD 

The  most  cordial  co-operation  existed  between  the  committees  of 
the  General  Munitions  Board  and  the  purchasing  and  planning  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agri¬ 
culture,  Interior,  and  Labor.  These  Departments  soon  realized  that 
the  ordinary  peacetime  independent  procedure  would  lead  to  hopeless 
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confusion  in  prices,  priority,  and  purchase  of  materials,  and  also 
in  commanding  the  country’s  resources,  in  the  regulation  of  labor  in 
industries,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  industries  themselves.  The 
Board  had  no  traditions  to  hamper  it  so  long  as  it  co-operated  expe¬ 
ditiously  in  aiding  the  overworked  government  departments  to  get 
results. 

In  the  meantime,  Commissioners  Baruch,  Rosenwald,  and  Coffin, 
and  my  own  committee  under  Dr.  Simpson,  were  actually  carrying 
on  administrative  organizations  that  were  supplementing  the  work  by 
actually  arranging  for  materials,  making  contracts,  observing  priority 
rules,  and  purchasing.  This  applied  to  Baruch  in  such  raw  materials 
as  steel,  copper,  etc.;  to  Rosenwald  in  merchandise,  shoes,  suits,  over¬ 
coats,  etc.;  to  Coffin  in  aircraft  promotion,  and  the  organization  and 
administration  of  new  departments  in  the  Government;  while  my 
committee  was  pursuing  administrative  tasks  under  separate  com¬ 
mittees  on  medical  and  surgical  supplies  and  equipment,  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  general  medicine,  general  surgery,  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  research,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  cardio-vascular  impair¬ 
ments,  pathology,  dentistry,  orthopedics,  veterinarians,  public  health 
nursing,  and  general  activities  in  enrolling  medical  reserve  officers. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  month  of  May,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Scott,  I  was  drafted  to  act  as  Chairman.  As  a  whole,  the  operations 
seemed  a  kaleidoscope  of  confused  action,  but  in  detail  there  appeared 
a  perfection  of  organization  that  moved  to  definite  conclusion;  and 
it  was  this  smooth  accomplishment  of  the  necessary  tasks  of  the 
Board  that  appealed  to  the  amateur  Chairman  of  that  particular  ses¬ 
sion. 

FAR-REACHING  ACTIVITIES 

The  June  30,  1917,  Annual  Report  of  Director  Gifford  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  speaks  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  in  part 
as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  efforts  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  were  directed  toward 
co-ordinating  the  making  of  purchases  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  assisting 
in  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials,  and  establishing  precedence  of  orders 
between  the  Departments  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  and  between  the  military 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  country.  The  Board  has  assisted  in  developing 
sources  of  supply  for  rifles  and  other  small  arms,  machine  guns,  ordnance  of 
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many  types,  ammunition,  gun  forgings,  carriages,  limbers,  caissons,  forge 
wagons,  military  vehicles,  steel  helmets,  armor-piercing  shells,  surgical  sup¬ 
plies,  optical  glass,  and  gauges,  tools,  and  dies  of  many  kinds.  It  has  further 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the  military  department  in  the  building  of  canton¬ 
ments,  the  determination  of  prices,  and  the  establishment  of  storage  facili¬ 
ties. 

“To  meet  the  various  contingencies  constantly  arising,  committees  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with  these  matters,  the  personnel  of 
which  were  men  familiar  with  the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  ...  8 

MOBILIZATION  OF  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS 

While  the  General  Munitions  Board  was  only  one  of  the  many  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  Commission  that  had  been  authorized  at  our  joint  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  Council,  it  had  always  had  the  sympathetic  approval 
of  the  President;  and  it  outstandingly  emphasized  the  fact  that  our 
President,  now  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  would  permit  no  peacetime 
formalities  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  the  limit  of 
our  resources  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Thirty-two  cantonments  and  camps  for  the  training  of  troops  were 
already  projected,  and  each  was  to  accommodate  and  house  from 
40,000  to  60,000  men.  Officers’  training  camps  also  were  planned,  some 
of  them  as  independent  units  which  necessitated  extensive  construc¬ 
tion,  and  others  as  additions  to  existing  military  establishments;  and 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  involved.  With  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  authorized,  it  was  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  give 
counsel  as  to  construction  and  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  plans. 
Without  undue  formality,  the  actual  construction  was  automatically 
transferred  to  subsidiary  committees  recommended  by  us. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  POLITICS 

There  were  many  thousands  of  offers  of  help,  those  least  desirable 
often  most  persistent.  We  took  not  one  chance  that  could  be  avoided. 
Specifications  were  carefully  worked  out,  references  were  required, 
careful  and  extensive  inquiries  were  made,  and  in  each  case  a  tenta¬ 
tive  group  was  selected  and  invited  to  Washington  to  appear  before 
the  General  Munitions  Board.  It  was  a  business  proposition.  Old 
methods  were  obsolete.  Politicians  soon  realized  that  the  newer  busi¬ 
ness  methods  would  have  to  be  accepted,  and  replace  for  the  time 
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the  slower  peacetime  routine.  There  was  little  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
test.  Politics  was,  indeed,  adjourned. 

A  great  day  was  that  on  which  the  group  of  about  two  hundred 
builders  and  contractors  who  had  been  brought  to  Washington  for 
consultation  met  as  a  body  before  the  General  Munitions  Board.  Our 
Chairman,  Frank  Scott,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  appreciated 
the  immensity  of  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  of  immediately  con¬ 
structing  sixteen  great  cantonments  for  the  National  Army  and  six¬ 
teen  National  Guard  camp-cities,  situated  in  all  parts  of  our  country 
—East,  West,  South,  and  North.  Each  cantonment  was  to  be  a  city 
to  accommodate  40,000  inhabitants,  with  streets,  lights,  sewerage, 
water,  kitchens,  hospitals,  and  all  sanitary  requirements  for  homes 
comfortable  in  all  seasons  and  under  all  conditions  of  weather  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  sections  of  the  country  where  camp-cities  were  to  be 
located. 

Each  location  had  its  own  problems.  Clearing  of  sites,  excavations 
for  foundations,  grading  for  streets  and  drainage  indicated  many 
different  items  of  expense.  Building  material  was  plentiful  or  scarce, 
means  of  transportation  of  materials  adequate  or  lacking — for  some 
locations  the  cost  was  apparently  prohibitive — labor  organized  or  un¬ 
organized,  and  with  widely  differing  rules  of  compensation.  All  these 
and  a  multitude  of  other  questions,  depending  upon  varying  circum¬ 
stances  and  difficulties,  were  before  us  for  solution.  There  was  no  time 
for  long  and  tedious  discussions;  there  could  be  no  procrastination  in 
decision. 

There  they  were — the  brains  of  the  builders  of  the  Nation.  Each 
organization  was  represented  by  its  key  man,  the  one  who  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  act.  The  Munitions  Board  would  be  backed  by  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  four  of  whose  members  were  on  the  Board,  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  would  be  upheld  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  (the  Cabinet)  and  the  President,  with  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Congress  as  final  support. 

In  the  general  discussion  on  that  eventful  morning  all  of  these  facts 
were  brought  out.  It  was  a  conference  of  giants.  Patriotism  was  burn¬ 
ing  with  an  intense  heat.  Not  one  word  during  the  three  hours’  session 
indicated  that  we  were  dealing  with  job  hunters.  All  phases  of  the 
problems  were  revealed  in  the  sharp,  quick  discussion. 
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“Of  course  we  can  construct  the  cantonments,”  said  they.  “With 
proper  resources  we  can  finish  the  job  by  September  first.  It  is  evident 
that  the  actual  cost  of  identical  cantonments  must  vary  according  to 
the  location,  cost  of  labor,  transportation,  and  a  hundred  other  con¬ 
siderations.” 

We  were  convinced  that  every  man  who  spoke  had  an  earnest  desire 
to  do  a  patriotic  service  for  his  Government.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
group  of  contractors  go  into  executive  session  and  after  discussion 
bring  in  their  recommendations.  Our  suggestion  was  followed. 

“cost  plus”  proves  the  solution 

After  their  deliberations,  the  group  filed  into  our  meeting  room  like 
a  company  of  giants,  with  determination  on  their  faces.  Their  spokes¬ 
man  carried  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  few  notes.  “The  job  can  be  done 
properly,  expeditiously,  and  at  a  minimum  cost  on  a  basis  of  cost 
plus  a  percentage  of  profit.  We,  under  proper  supervision,  representing 
some  of  the  building  industries,  with  the  aid  of  others,  will  attempt  the 
work.”  They  admitted  that  their  plan  might  seem  revolutionary  when 
compared  to  the  usual  methods  of  conducting  government  business.  It 
would  be  based  on  mutual  confidence  such  as  must  prevail  among  busi¬ 
ness  men  at  home.  It  provided  that  each  unit  should  be  considered  as  a 
separate  proposition.  Careful  specifications  in  detail  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Each  unit  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  builder  under 
competent  supervision  and  inspection,  and  he  should  be  paid  for  actual 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  percentage  of  profit. 

A  plan  had  been  offered  by  experts  whom  we  ourselves  had  carefully 
selected.  In  that  atmosphere  created  by  the  earnestness  of  that  body  of 
business  men,  we  realized  that  we  could  risk  such  criticism  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  methods  of  doing  business  with  the  Government  as  had 
been  suggested  might  ensue;  and  that  we  would  accept  the  plan  and 
ask  for  its  approval.  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  our  problems  seemed 
so  many-sided  and  so  hopeless;  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  they  seemed  so 
simple  and  so  hopeful.  Did  the  happenings  of  that  day  indicate  that 
this  was  the  wedge  that  would  put  the  stupendous  task  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  business  basis?  Did  they  indicate  that  politics  was  adjourned 
for  the  period  of  the  war? 

The  proposal  was  carefully  studied.  Every  safeguard  that  could  be 
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devised  to  protect  the  Government  was  suggested  and  discussed.  The 
plan  as  a  whole,  as  presented,  was  finally  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
Board  for  recommendation.  The  records  show  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  approved  by  the  Commission  as  a  whole,  by  the  Council  in 
joint  session,  and  by  the  President.  The  contractors  were  assigned,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  building  programs  of  history  was  completed  in  time 
to  house  our  soldiers  as  they  were  mobilized. 

The  procedure  of  that  day  became  the  model,  the  fundamental  basis 
of  conducting  such  business  for  the  Government  throughout  the  war. 
While  we  could  not  foresee  the  development  and  outcome  of  our  rec¬ 
ommendations,  I  am  sure  each  of  us  realized  that  we  had  acted  with 
great  wisdom  in  the  emergency. 

The  daring  conception  was  looked  upon  with  some  misgivings  by  the 
conventionalists,  and  with  much  wagging  of  heads.  It  was  regarded  by 
men  of  vision  and  constructive  minds  as  a  happy  solution  of  a  vexing 
question.  The  inevitable  investigation  proved  the  soundness  of  the 
project,  and  no  scandal  could  be  unearthed. 

Would  it  not  be  a  blessing  if  some  farseeing  President  of  our  great 
country  could  induce  our  departments  of  Government  and  our  Con¬ 
gress  to  re-establish  this  method  of  conducting  its  business? 
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A  CO-ORDINATING  BODY 
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A  he  General  Medical  Board06  had  been  authorized  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  on  April  3  to  act  as  a  co-operating  agency  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Section  between  the  regular  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  medical  officers  who  would 
be  enrolled  from  civil  life.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  in  view  of  the 
great  Army  and  Navy  that  we  were  raising,  that  the  enrollments  from 
civil  life  would  far  out-number  the  regular  medical  services.  Also,  it  was 
well  known  that  there  did  not  exist  among  the  medical  services  of  the 
three  major  departments  the  co-operation  that  would  be  necessary  in 
wartime. 

In  organizing  this  Board  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  include  the 
outstanding  medical  and  surgical  representatives  of  the  profession  in 
the  United  States  and  also  the  three  Surgeons  General  of  the  regular 
forces,  the  Director  of  Military  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  medical 
officer  who  was  physician  to  the  President.  I  was  authorized  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Secretary  Baker  in  forming  this  Board. 

An  invitation  sent  as  a  telegram  on  April  4,  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  explained  that  “at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin  Martin 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  you  are  hereby  notified  that  you 
have  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  and 
you  are  requested  to  attend  the  initial  meeting  of  this  Board  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Monday,  April  9,  1917.”  This  invitation,  followed  by  a  letter 
explaining  the  object  of  the  Board  and  informing  the  recipient  that  the 
services  would  carry  the  dollar-a-year  compensation  and  no  traveling 
expenses,  was  enthusiastically  accepted  by  every  individual  to  whom 
the  appointment  was  tendered.  After  the  first  meeting  on  April  9,  the 
sessions  of  the  Board  were  scheduled  for  Sundays,  and  in  the  beginning 
were  held  weekly.  This  made  it  necessary  for  the  members  from  distant 
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States  to  remain  in  Washington,  where  many  of  them  also  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  an  administrative  capacity. 

FIRST  MEETING 

April  9.  “The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  was  held  in  Room  1121,  Munsey  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Monday,  April  9,  at  8  a.m.,  with  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  Chairman,  presiding. 

“The  following  members  were  present: 

Surgeon  General  William  C.  Gorgas,  U.S.A. 

Surgeon  General  William  C.  Braisted,  U.S.N. 

Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue,  U.S.P.H.S. 

Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  American  Red  Cross 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chicago 

Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson,  Pittsburgh 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  Chicago 

Dr.  John  Young  Brown,  St.  Louis 

Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  Cleveland 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  Philadelphia 

Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finney,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Flint,  New  Haven 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Philadelphia 

Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia 

Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  Richmond 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  New  York 

Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Raleigh 

Dr.  Winford  Smith,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Baltimore. 

“Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley  was  elected  Secretary. 

“Dr.  Franklin  Martin  then  discussed  the  urgent  need  of  securing  men  and 
materials  for  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  com¬ 
mittees57  to  assist  the  General  Medical  Board  in  consummating  its  plans: 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman 
Dentistry — Dr.  Edward  C.  Kirk,  Chairman 
Hospitals — Dr.  Winford  Smith,  Chairman 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation — Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue,  U.S.P.H.S., 
Chairman 

Legislation — Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Chairman 
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Medical  Schools — Dr.  Joseph  M.  Flint,  Chairman 

Publicity — Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  Chairman 

Research — Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Chairman 

States  Activities  and  Examinations— Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Chairman. 

“The  Chairman  further  stated  that  the  General  Medical  Board  would  be 
requested  to  meet  frequently  and  some  of  the  committees  asked  to  remain  in 
Washington  permanently,  as  there  was  much  to  be  done.  He  suggested  that 
the  Legislative  Committee  immediately  take  under  consideration  the  matter 
of  securing,  through  proper  legislation,  a  place  for  the  storage  of  medical 
supplies  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  matter  of  procuring  proper  legal  authority 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  accept  gifts  directly,  instead  of  through  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  agencies,  was  also  referred  to  this  committee  for  prompt 
action. 

“Dr.  Franklin  Martin  requested  the  members  of  the  General  Medical 
Board  to  observe  secrecy  with  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  Board  and  its 
sub-committees,  and  following  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  all  members 
present  took  the  necessary  oath.” 

The  transactions  of  this  first  meeting  indicate  the  scope  of  our  con¬ 
templated  activities,  give  a  glimpse  of  the  ease  with  which  a  key  man 
can  be  furnished  for  each  place,  and  demonstrate  that  a  program  can 
be  readily  fashioned  if  those  attempting  the  solution  of  problems  will 
co-operate. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  the  civilian  doctors,  who  had  so  patriotically 
accepted  service  on  the  Board,  when  they  came  in  contact  (for  the  first 
time,  in  the  case  of  many  of  them)  with  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  when  they  realized 
that,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  intimate  contact,  they  would  become 
influential  factors  in  planning  great  programs  for  the  medical  care  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

This  Board  served  as  a  model  for  several  other  administrative  bodies 
that  grew  out  of  the  Advisory  Commission — the  Food  Administration, 
the  Aircraft  Board,  and  the  General  Munitions  Board. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OE  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD 

From  among  those  who  accepted  service  on  the  General  Medical 
Board  I  was  assured  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  advice  of  the 
leaders  of  my  profession,  in  and  out  of  active  practice.  The  new  Board 
comprised  many  of  the  same  individuals  who  had  been  tried  and  found 
adequate  and  patriotic  as  members  of  Dr.  Simpson’s  Committee  of 
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American  Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness.  How  easy  it  was  to 
constitute  my  already  selected  Executive  Committee57  from  this  group. 
The  members  of  the  committee  promised  to  meet  in  conference  in 
Washington  every  Monday  morning,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  my  plans  and  those  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  and  aided  in 
formulating  the  resolutions  that  we  presented  to  the  Commission  for 
consideration  and  to  the  Council  for  approval  and  action. 

April  10.  At  this  initial  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held 
in  Surgeon  General  Gorgas’  office,  I  presented  plans  and  asked  for  the 
advice  and  co-operation  of  my  associates  in  preparing  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  be  made  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Interior 
Departments  who  sat  as  members  of  the  Council— departments  whose 
medical  activities  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Surgeons  General, 
with  which  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  medical  activities  would  be  as¬ 
sociated,  and  through  which  I  would  be  in  a  position  to  keep  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  sympathetic  touch  with  our  work.  These  department  chiefs 
would  thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  distinguished  lay 
members  of  our  committee,  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  aid  in  our 
deliberations  and  make  our  work  comprehensive. 

The  Surgeons  General  were  relieved  to  perceive  that  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council  was  not  a  confiscating  device  that  would  curtail 
their  authority,  but  a  co-operating  body  that  would  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  the  whole  picture  of  the  medical  problems  of  the  war, 
and — of  greatest  importance — enable  them  to  obtain,  through  our 
contact  with  the  Council  and  Commission,  a  means  of  direct  action  on 
their  individual  problems. 

FORMALITY  DISREGARDED 

The  traditional  barriers,  built  up  in  long  years  of  peacetime  activi¬ 
ties,  prevented  the  different  ranks  in  the  various  departments  from 
readily  effecting  contacts  with  one  another;  and  my  own  efforts  to  get 
prompt  results  had  been  hampered  on  a  few  occasions. 

One  day  early  in  February,  1917,  I  was  in  the  office  of  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  Gorgas,  then  on  the  floor  immediately  below  the  Secretary  of 
War’s  office  in  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  We  had  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  importance  of  greatly  increasing  the  appropriations  of  the 
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Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  The  General  was  anxious  to  present 
his  problems  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  we,  after  counseling  with 
his  associates,  had  agreed  upon  the  prospective  need.  I  said  to  him: 
“General,  come  with  me  and  we  will  see  Secretary  Baker  now.” 

I  noticed  that  he  hesitated.  Finally  he  smiled  and  said  that  it  was 
not  customary  for  him  to  visit  the  Secretary  of  War  without  a  definite 
request  and  an  arranged  appointment.  I  uttered  a  well-known  ex¬ 
pletive  and  laughingly  left  his  office. 

In  two  minutes  I  was  in  Secretary  Baker’s  office.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not,  through  his  secretary,  Mr.  Hayes,  invite  General  Gorgas 
to  come  to  his  office,  as  the  General  and  I  wished  to  discuss  appropria¬ 
tions  with  him.  The  invitation  was  extended  by  telephone.  Then  I 
asked  the  Secretary  if  the  traditions  of  the  Department  made  it  ir¬ 
regular  for  a  subordinate,  like  General  Gorgas,  to  visit  his  chief  without 
a  special  request.  Secretary  Baker  laughed  and  said:  “Doctor,  I  haven’t 
been  here  very  long  myself,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  important  traditions  of  my  office.” 

At  that  minute  General  Gorgas  was  ushered  into  our  presence, 
having  been  “summoned”  to  appear.  As  he  observed  me  sitting  there 
he  immediately  suspected  that  I  had  been  interceding  or  interfering. 
Secretary  Baker  rose  and  greeted  General  Gorgas  as  he  would  any 
other  distinguished  visitor,  and  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  seeing 
as  much  of  him  as  he  would  have  liked,  and  that  he  hoped,  whenever 
anything  came  up  which  the  General  wished  to  discuss  with  him,  that 
he  would  disregard  all  formalities  and  come  to  him  direct.  The  General 
looked  at  me  with  a  mixed  expression  of  perturbation  and  amusement, 
and — I  imagined — menacingly  closed  his  fist. 

The  very  closest  personal  relations,  too,  were  developed  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Surgeon  General  Braisted,  which 
eventuated  in  brief  daily  conferences. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  while  it 
may  not  have  been  the  only  means  whereby  the  regulations  prevailing 
in  peacetimes  were  simplified,  became  at  once  an  agent  that  not  only 
brought  the  key  medical  officers  of  the  regular  corps  into  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  chiefs,  but  also  effected  similar  contacts  among  the 
civilian  doctors  who  were  to  have  a  conspicuous  part  in  our  war  pro¬ 
gram. 
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Without  this  co-operating  board,  recommendations  brought  by  me 
to  the  Council  or  Commission  might  have  advocated  activities  that 
were  already  being  carried  out  in  one  or  more  departments,  or  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  some  reason  might  have  been  embarrassing  to  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  service.  Also,  my  position  in  presenting  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  the  stronger  if  I  could  bring  it  as  one  having  the  approval, 
after  careful  discussion,  of  the  General  Medical  Board  and  its  Executive 
Committee. 
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THE  COUNCIL  AND  COMMISSION  MAKE  RAPID 

PROGRESS 

AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

A 

1  Jlpril  12 — Council  of  National  Defense.  Howard  Coffin,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Munitions  of  the  Commission,  had  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  the  development  of  our  aircraft  activity,  and 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  at  length  by  the  Council  and  Commis¬ 
sion.  But  it  was  not  until  April  12  that  actual  steps  were  taken  to  form  a 
separate  unit  to  concentrate  upon  this  important  branch.  On  that  day 
a  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Aeronautics,  an  official  body  which  had  been  formed  March 
3,  i9*5- 

This  letter,  bearing  date  of  April  10,  recommended  that  the  Council 
appoint  an  Aircraft  Production  Board  “  to  consider  the  situation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  production  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  other  de¬ 
partments  interested  in  the  production  and  delivery  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  needed  aircraft  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
each  department.”  It  further  recommended  “that  a  joint  technical 
board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  be  organized  for  determining  specifica¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  inspection  for  all  aircraft  required  for  the  two 
services.” 

Commissioner  Coffin  was  asked  to  take  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Board  and  to  select  the  personnel  thereof. 

“The  Director  read  a  letter,  of  date  April  9,  1917,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor: 

“I  am  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  Department  that 
a  large  amount  of  sickness  and  a  number  of  deaths  have  resulted  from  the 
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use  of  tetrachlorethane  in  this  country  in  the  preparation  of  the  wings  of 
airplanes.  I  am  also  advised  that  a  non-poisonous  substitute  has  been  found 
by  the  British,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  for  military  reasons  has 
not  been  disclosed.  .  . 

The  Director  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  from  them  the  formula  for  the  non-poisonous  sub¬ 
stitute  mentioned.  Secretary  Baker  stated  he  would  cable  to  England 
if  the  information  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 

Advisory  Commission.  The  action  pertaining  to  the  proposed  Air¬ 
craft  Production  Board  was  duly  reported  by  the  Director  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Commission  later  that  same  afternoon,  and  “it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  Commissioner  Coffin  would  proceed  with  the  organization  of 
such  a  board  and  report  to  the  Commission  at  the  next  meeting.” 

The  development  of  this  branch  of  our  defense  thenceforward  oc¬ 
cupied  a  conspicuous  and  important  role  in  the  Government’s  activi¬ 
ties. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  question  of  Federal  censorship  of  the  press  was  first  introduced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  April  2,  and  presented  to  a 
Joint  Meeting  on  the  following  day.  Consideration  was  deferred,  as 
Secretary  Baker  advised  that  Secretary  Daniels,  himself  a  veteran 
newspaper  man,  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  important  matter  by 
the  President,  following  Cabinet  discussions. 

“The  President’s  action  in  creating  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
was  based  on  the  following  letter  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and 
Navy: 

“April  13,  1917. 

“Dear  Mr.  President: 

“Even  though  the  co-operation  of  the  press  has  been  generous  and  patri¬ 
otic,  there  is  a  steadily  developing  need  for  some  authoritative  agency  to 
assure  the  publication  of  all  the  vital  facts  of  national  defense.  Premature  or 
ill-advised  announcements  of  policies,  plans,  and  specific  activities,  whether 
innocent  or  otherwise,  would  constitute  a  source  of  danger.  .  .  . 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  two  functions — censorship  and  publicity — can 
be  joined  in  honesty  and  with  profit,  and  we  recommend  the  creation  of  a 
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Committee  of  Public  Information.  The  chairman  should  be  a  civilian,  pref¬ 
erably  some  writer  of  proved  courage,  ability,  and  vision,  able  to  gain  the 
understanding  co-operation  of  the  press  and  at  the  same  time  rally  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  country  to  a  work  of  service.  Other  members  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  an 
officer  or  officers  detailed  to  the  work  by  them.  .  .  . 

“The  committee,  upon  appointment,  can  proceed  to  the  framing  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  creation  of  machinery  that  will  safeguard  all  information  of 
value  to  an  enemy  and  at  the  same  time  open  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  inspection  of  the  people  as  far  as  possible.  Such  regulations  and 
such  machinery  will,  of  course,  be  submitted  for  your  approval  before  be¬ 
coming  effective.”9 

April  14.  President  Wilson  issued  the  following  executive  order: 

“I  hereby  create  a  Committee  on  Public  Information,  to  be  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
a  civilian  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  executive  direction  of  the  committee. 
As  civilian  chairman  of  the  committee  I  appoint  Mr.  George  Creel.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are 
authorized  each  to  detail  an  officer  or  officers  to  the  work  of  the  committee.”9 

Mr.  Creel,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
directed  publication  of  the  Official  Bulletin.  This  was  issued  daily, 
except  Sunday,  from  May  10,  1917,  until  well  into  1919,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  official  news  that  was  released  under  censorship  by  the 
various  departments. 

Like  many  innovations  which  were  initiated  as  war  measures,  this 
publication  was  viewed  as  a  severe  curtailment  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  press.  However,  it  was  soon  accepted,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the 
press,  the  officials  of  the  Government,  and  the  people,  as  one  true  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  progress  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  details  could  be  revealed 
without  danger  of  giving  important  information  to  the  enemy. 


CONTROL  OR  VENEREAL  DISEASES;  ALCOHOL 

April  15  and  16.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  April  12,  I 
asked  that  a  special  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Commission  be 
called,  at  which  I  could  report  upon  a  conference  that  I  had  arranged 
for  Sunday,  April  15,  and  Monday,  April  16,  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
venereal  diseases  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Sunday  discus- 
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sion  would  bring  together  the  leading  professional  and  lay  authorities 
of  the  country,  and  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  our  General  Medical  Board  and  the  Sub¬ 
committees  on  Venereal  Diseases  and  Alcohol. 

Without  any  formal  action,  the  Commission  authorized  me  to  hold 
the  conference,  and,  without  conferring  further  with  the  Commission, 
to  report  directly  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Commission 
on  April  17. 

Two  sessions  of  the  Sunday  conference  were  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  principal  contributing  factor, 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Resolutions  were  formulated  and 
a  sub-committee  appointed  to  make  a  formal  report  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Council.  The  resolutions: 

1.  That  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy  officially  recognize  that 
sexual  continence  is  compatible  with  health  and  that  it  is  the  best  prevention 
of  venereal  infections. 

2.  That  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy  take  steps  toward  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  venereal  infections  through  the  exclusion  of  prostitutes  within  an 
effective  zone  surrounding  all  places  under  their  control,  and  by  the  provision 
of  suitable  recreational  facilities,  the  control  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  other  effective  measures. 

3.  That  the  said  Departments  adopt  a  plan  for  centralized  control  of 
venereal  infections  through  special  divisions  of  their  medical  services. 

4.  That  the  said  Departments  consider  the  plan  of  organization  herewith 
attached.” 

(This  plan  provided  for  the  use  of  existing  organizations,  clinics  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  hospitals,  etc.,  on  a  part-time  basis, 
so  that  the  practitioner  of  medicine  could  continue  his  civil  practice 
part-time,  and  yet  give  ample  time  to  his  military  duties — a  plan  which 
had  worked  most  efficiently  in  Canada  and  other  countries  at  war.) 

The  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  on  Alcohol  contained 
clauses  referring  to  the  importance  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  a  factor  in 
spreading  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  and  Navy;  the  seriousness  of 
those  diseases  in  disabling  the  soldiers  and  sailors;  impairment  of  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  in  munitions  factories  and  on  farms  through  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages;  and  the  enormous  quantities  of  food  materials 
diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  these  beverages  which  owing  to  the 
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alarming  shortage  of  food  reserves  should  be  conserved  not  only  for 
our  own  needs,  but  also  for  those  of  our  Allies.  The  resolutions: 

“Be  It  Resolved  that  the  President  and  Congress  be  asked  to  suppress  the 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 

“We  endorse  the  action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  prohibiting  alcoholic 
beverages  within  military  places  in  their  control  and  we  further  recommend 
that  the  sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  be  prohibited  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
within  an  effective  zone  about  such  places.” 

Although  the  resolutions  were  approved  in  their  entirety  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board  on  Monday, 
April  16,  later  consideration  convinced  me  that,  for  presentation  to  the 
Council,  the  recommendations  would  better  be  confined  to  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Therefore,  the  paragraphs  bearing  upon  other  than  strictly 
military  considerations  were,  for  the  time,  omitted,  and  the  concluding 
paragraph  was  converted  into  a  resolution,  reading: 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the 
prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages  within  military  places;  and  we  further 
recommend  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  within  an  effec¬ 
tive  zone  about  such  places.” 

April  17.  Early  on  this  morning  Chairman  Willard  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  hurriedly  called  me  by  telephone  and  announced  that  he  was  call¬ 
ing  a  special  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  10  o’clock  to  consider  the 
action  of  our  conference  on  venereal  diseases  that  was  to  be  reported  to 
the  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Commission  at  11:30.  “The  action 
of  your  Sunday  conference  has  precipitated  a  great  amount  of  criticism 
and  opposition  that  may  require  suppression  of  your  report,”  was  the 
substance  of  his  further  comment. 

I  was  much  concerned.  Never  before  during  our  four  months’  as¬ 
sociation  had  the  action  of  my  Section  been  criticized  or  given  anything 
but  enthusiastic  support  by  my  confreres. 

Advisory  Commission .  As  I  reached  the  committee  room  a  few 
minutes  before  the  meeting  was  to  be  called  to  order,  I  was  met  by 
Messrs.  Rosenwald,  Baruch,  Coffin,  and  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  all  of  whom,  including  the  Director,  were  ready  for  action. 
They  informally  inquired:  “What  have  you  been  doing?”  as  they 
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showed  telegrams  and  letters  of  protest  from  everywhere.  Too  amazed 
to  say  anything,  and  not  appreciating  what  it  was  all  about,  I  decided 
to  make  no  replies  until  the  opening  of  the  meeting  revealed  the 
difficulty.  I  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  as  everybody  was  there  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  specified  time,  and  the  meeting  was  soon  called  to  order. 

Immediately,  and  without  preliminaries,  my  friend,  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers,  who  was  sitting  across  the  table  from  me,  jumped  up,  and,  leaning 
over  with  his  finger  pointing  to  me,  began  a  harangue  that  astonished 
me. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing?  Sold  out  to  the  so-called  social  hygien¬ 
ists  and  the  prohibition  fanatics,  long-haired  men  and  short-haired 
women?  You  shall  not  make  the  war  an  opportunity  for  these  com¬ 
placent  so-called  reformers  to  accomplish  their  nefarious  work!  When 
have  fighting  men  been  preached  to  on  the  beneficence  of  continence? 
The  millennium  has  not  arrived,  and  until  it  does  your  pronouncements 
of  yesterday  will  not  be  accepted !  Real  men  will  be  men !  And  you  em¬ 
ploy  this  subtle  propaganda  in  an  appeal  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
young  men  to  foist  prohibition  upon  the  men  and  women  of  our  country 
without  their  consent!” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  old  Chief’s  sentiments.  He  had  worked  him¬ 
self  into  a  frenzy,  and,  as  I  was  now  fully  aware  of  what  had  precipi¬ 
tated  this  hurried  get-together,  my  sense  of  humor  came  to  my  rescue. 
I  stood,  addressed  the  Chair,  calmly  observed  that  we  had  a  scheduled 
meeting  for  a  half  hour  hence  with  the  Council,  which  included  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  said  that  I  wished  to  remind  the  Chair  that 
Commissioner  Gompers  was  out  of  order — that  there  was  no  business 
before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Gompers  stopped  short,  and  the  Chairman 
asked  me  if  I  had  with  me  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Sunday  meet¬ 
ing,  and  which  I  expected  to  bring  before  the  Council.  I  informed  him 
that  I  had,  and  that  with  his  consent  I  would  present  them  and  move 
that  they  be  recommended  to  the  Council.  I  then  read  the  two  sets 
of  resolutions. 

As  I  finished  reading,  and  moved  their  approval,  Mr.  Gompers  said: 
“Well,  read  them  all.”  I  replied  that  I  had  read  the  resolutions,  all  of 
them  that  I  proposed  to  present  to  the  Council  as  recommendations  of 
the  General  Medical  Board. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  immediately  said:  “I  don’t  see  anything  the  matter 
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with  those  resolutions.  I  second  the  recommendations.”  Messrs. 
Baruch,  Coffin,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  their  approval.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  storm  was  subsiding. 

Mr.  Gompers,  although  he  had  settled  down  into  his  usual  peaceful 
manner,  was  not  satisfied  that  something  of  the  report  had  not  been 
suppressed.  Finally  he  said,  “I  would  like  to  amend  the  final  paragraph 
of  the  resolution  in  reference  to  alcoholic  beverages,  by  changing  the 
word  ‘prohibition’  to  ‘control.’”  I  immediately  accepted  that  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  resolutions  were  then  approved,  all  members  voting  but  Mr. 
Gompers.  He  then  inquired  if  I  myself  would  present  the  resolutions  to 
the  Council.  I  said  that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  conference  would 
present  the  resolutions.  “Who  constitutes  the  committee?”  he  inquired. 
I  recited  the  personnel.  “Who  will  be  the  spokesman?”  I  informed  him. 

He  again  broke  forth  in  vigorous  protest.  “That  only  confirms  what 
I  have  contended,  namely,  that  this  whole  movement  has  been  planned 
to  foist  prohibition  on  the  public.  I  protest  against  the  presentation  of 
these  resolutions  by  that  individual.” 

The  old  Chief  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  I  realized  everything 
should  be  done  to  appease  his  wrath.  The  time  was  short.  We  were  al¬ 
ready  due  at  the  Secretary  of  War’s  office.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  looking  to  me  for  an  answer. 

I  immediately  replied  that  while  I  did  not  agree  with  the  premises 
upon  which  Mr.  Gompers’  remarks  were  based,  his  last  point  was  well 
taken.  Hence  I  would  assume  the  responsibility  and  comply  with  his 
request. 

I  realized  that  there  would  be  a  crisis  if  this  important  program  of  the 
General  Medical  Board  were  to  receive  the  opposition  of  the  leader  of 
organized  labor.  On  the  way  to  Secretary  Baker’s  office  Mr.  Gompers, 
to  whom  I  had  attached  myself,  explained  his  attitude  by  informing  me 
that  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  in  opposition  to  our  plans  had 
been  received  by  the  President,  the  Cabinet  officers,  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  I  only  responded:  “Were  they  all  in  opposition?” 

Joint  Meeting.  As  we  arrived  at  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 
I  found  the  conference  rooms  crowded.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  composed  the  Council  were  seated  in  their  usual  horseshoe  ar- 
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rangement  back  of  the  large  table,  and  the  seats  in  front  reserved  for 
the  seven  members  of  the  Commission  and  the  Director.  In  a  semi¬ 
circle  back  of  us  were  the  committee  of  the  conference,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  the  Surgeons  General,  and 
other  members  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  invited  guests. 

I  sought  out  three  members  of  the  committee  who  had  been  selected 
to  make  the  report — the  Chairman,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  and  Dr. 
Theodore  Janeway — and  invited  them  into  the  anteroom.  I  asked  the 
Chairman  to  allow  Haven  Emerson  to  present  the  report  on  venereal 
diseases,  and  Dr.  Janeway  the  report  on  alcoholic  beverages.  There 
were  momentary  protests,  but  I  begged  the  men  not  to  delay  matters 
and  create  a  suspicion  that  there  were  difficulties.  They  were  good 
soldiers.  We  then  marched  back  into  the  room. 

Secretary  Daniels,  who  was  presiding  in  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Baker,  beckoned  to  me.  He  said,  “  Doctor,  I  understand  that  there  is 
an  organized  opposition  to  your  resolutions  that  were  adopted  Sunday. 
In  conversation  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  they  have 
expressed  their  approval  without  change.  I  hope  under  this  pressure 
you  have  not  altered  the  resolutions  in  any  way.  If  so,  it  is  better  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  without  action.” 

“We  have  had  some  misunderstanding,  but  with  the  change  of  one 
word  in  our  resolutions,  pertaining  to  strictly  military  considerations, 
they  are  intact.  For  heaven’s  sake,”  I  urged,  “don’t  adjourn  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Council  must  provide  means  of  administering  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  leaves  the  whole  organization  of  personnel  and 
regulation  in  our  own  hands.” 

This  last  hurdle  having  been  surmounted  on  this  eventful  morning, 
the  meeting  proceeded.  The  resolutions  on  venereal  diseases  and  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  as  presented  to  and  amended  by  the  Commission,  were 
read  by  Drs.  Emerson  and  Janeway  respectively,  and  adopted. 

Subsequently,  a  special  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities 
was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  with  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  of  New  York  as  Chairman. 

MODEST  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT 

No  war  regulation  that  was  promulgated  by  the  General  Medical 
Board  of  the  Council,  nor  by  any  other  authority  during  the  war,  had  a 
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more  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  subsequent  history  of  our  country 
than  those  simple  resolutions  that  were  the  outcome  of  our  meeting  in 
Washington  on  April  15.  Mr.  Gompers  was  right.  While  I  am  sure  the 
authors  of  the  resolutions  did  not  realize  what  the  consequence  might 
be,  nor  contemplate  any  action  beyond  the  control  of  venereal  diseases, 
the  effect  was  dynamic.  Every  father  and  mother  of  the  5,000,000 
civilian  boys  who  were  eligible  as  volunteers  or  draftees,  whether  or 
not  the  parents  themselves  had  prohibitionary  tendencies,  welcomed 
this  regulation  that  would  control  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
camps  and  overseas. 

When  the  camps  throughout  the  land  were  in  operation,  visiting 
relatives  found  each  of  the  great  temporary  cities  surrounded  by  a 
guarded  zone  that  kept  out  prostitutes  and  prohibited  alcohol;  they 
found  also  that  moving  pictures,  Y.M.C.A.,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Salvation  Army,  and  Red  Cross  rest  and  recreation  houses  had  been 
substituted  for  these  menacing  influences.  Preparation  for  war  involved 
wholesome  influences  that  frequently  did  not  exist  at  home!  Soft  and 
wholesome  drinks  were  served  in  places  with  entrance  doors  open;  this 
in  contrast  to  the  closed  doors  and  bars  of  saloons  in  so  many  home 
towns. 

What  a  satisfaction  this  revelation  was  to  all  sane-thinking  men  and 
women !  Soon  those  who  had  been  indifferent  or  even  antagonistic  to  the 
propaganda  for  the  elimination  of  intoxicating  beverages  began  to 
wonder:  “  Why  not?  See  what  it  is  doing  for  our  boys,  our  men,  and  our 
women  who  are  now  serving  in  our  camps!” 

In  a  short  time  this  regulation,  which  applied  to  soldiers  in  camps, 
was  extended  to  every  soldier,  whether  private  or  officer,  wherever  he 
might  be.  A  soldier  in  uniform  could,  when  on  leave,  visit  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  other  places  where  alcoholic  drinks  were  served ;  but  it 
was  made  a  misdemeanor  for  the  management  to  serve  “  liquor”  to 
soldiers  in  uniform  and  for  the  soldier  to  drink  it  if  he  were  served. 

This  measure  profoundly  influenced  the  minds  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation.  Was  there  ever  a  more  fertile  soil  or  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  atmosphere  in  which  the  propagandist  for  temperance  could  ply 
his  work?  The  momentum  developed  by  this  wartime  measure  of  the 
medical  profession  was  a  firm  foundation  for  the  peacetime  eighteenth 
amendment. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  1,  the  Director  presented 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  press  statement  that  I  had  prepared  concerning 
the  control  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  was  modified  and  approved.  It  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

“ .  .  .  Zones  about  the  military  commands  will  ...  be  created  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  these  zones  will  be  guarded  by  military  measures  so  as  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  venereal  diseases.  The  two  military  arms  of  the  Government 
officially  recognize  that  continence  is  compatible  with  health. 

“The  Council  also  recommends,  as  a  further  solution  to  the  problem,  that 
all  military  commands  be  provided  with  good  facilities  for  the  recreation  of 
the  troops.  It  urges  that  all  suitable  athletics  be  encouraged. 

“The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  part  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  mili¬ 
tary  commands  has  long  been  under  military  control.  But  the  creation  now 
of  these  military  zones  will  in  effect  extend  such  control  over  the  troops  when 
they  are  off  duty  out  of  the  commands.  .  . 

April  18 — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  activities  of  the  Federal 
Shipping  Board  were  assuming  importance,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
a  definite  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  to  bring  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  harmony.  Hence  the  following  recommendation  by  Secretary 
Lane,  made  at  this  special  meeting  of  the  Council : 

“.  .  .  Secretary  Lane  was  requested  to  confer  with  Chairman  Denman, 
of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  closer  co-operation 
and  harmony  between  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  needs  and 
activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Chairman  Willard’s  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  other  departments  of  the  Government;  and  also  to  confer  with 
Chairman  Denman,  in  conjunction  with  Secretary  Daniels,  Secretary  Red- 
field,  and  Chairman  Willard,  as  to  the  advisability  of  delaying  construction 
of  the  larger  battleships  and  cruisers,  to  permit  the  utilization  of  those  ship¬ 
building  facilities  in  the  construction  of  small  ships.” 

Organized  labor  was  constantly  observant  of  the  problems  which 
involved  labor  adjustments.  It  was  our  reaction  that  labor,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  was  anxious 
to  play  its  part  in  a  patriotic  manner.  These  two  leaders  were  con¬ 
cerned  lest  the  Government  should  be  embarrassed  by  their  internal 
differences,  hence: 

“The  Director  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  the  request  made 
by  Commissioner  Gompers  to  the  Advisory  Commission  that  his  labor  com- 
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mittee  be  authorized  to  appoint  committees  on  mediation  and  conciliation, 
under  which  local  committees  would  be  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
operating  with  other  established  mediation  agencies  in  the  adjustment  of 
labor  disputes.  It  was  moved  and  carried,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Director.” 

Big  business  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  its  key  men,  from 
both  the  managerial  and  industrial  sides,  as  many  were  intent  upon  en¬ 
listing.  This  was  looming  as  a  serious  problem  at  a  time  when  the  best 
services  of  these  important  men  would  be  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  Hence: 

“The  Director  referred  to  a  letter  received  from  Judge  Gary,  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation,  stating  difficulties  encountered  in  losing  men  by  enlist¬ 
ment,  and  asking  some  expression  from  the  Government  as  to  the  industrial 
reserve.  Secretary  Baker  stated  he  thought  it  unwise  and  impolitic  to  ad¬ 
vance  at  this  time  any  assurance  that  a  particular  group  or  class  of  men 
would  be  excluded.” 

April  19 — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Director  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram,  framed  to  be  sent  over  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Governors  of  the  States: 

“A  National  Defense  Conference  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each 
State  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  relationship  of  State  and  Federal 
activities  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  methods  of  organization 
of  State  and  local  defense  committees  and  of  their  co-operation  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  will  be  held  in  Washington  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  Wednesday,  May  second,  at  ten  a.m. 

“I  request  that  you  send  as  a  delegate  the  head,  or  some  representative, 
of  your  State  Council  of  Defense  or  similar  committee,  if  such  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  if  none  has  been  appointed,  that  you  send  someone  to  represent 
you  thereat.” 


THE  RAILROADS 

On  April  7,  Commissioner  Willard  had  been  requested  by  the  Council 
“to  call  upon  the  railroads  to  so  organize  their  business  as  to  lead  to 
the  greatest  expedition  in  the  movement  of  freight.”  In  accordance 
with  that  request,  he  wired  the  presidents  of  all  important  railroads  in 
the  United  States,  asking  them  to  meet  him  in  Washington  on  April  n. 
Between  forty-five  and  fifty  presidents  responded  to  the  call,  and  all 
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important  railroad  systems  were  represented.  Mr.  Willard’s  report  con¬ 
tinues: 

“After  hearing  a  statement  of  the  situation,  the  railroads  unanimously 
adopted  the  attached  resolution  and  agreement  which  sets  forth  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  also  explains  the  method  by  which  they  expect  to  give  effect  to  that 
purpose.  This  resolution  was  signed  by  all  present  at  the  meeting,  and  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fairfax  Harrison,  President,  Southern  Rail¬ 
way;  Samuel  Rea,  President,  Pennsylvania  Railroads;  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Southern  Pacific  Systems;  and  Hale 
Holden,  President,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  was  appointed 
to  sit  permanently  in  Washington  and  deal  with  the  matter  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  resolution.  .  . 

The  resolution: 

1.  That  the  whole  problem  of  co-operation  with  the  Government  be 
committed  to  the  present  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  .  .  . 

2.  That  the  Special  Committee  be  enlarged  by  additions  to  a  total  of 
approximately  twenty-five  members. 

3.  That  an  Executive  Committee,  selected  from  the  twenty-five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  consisting  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Committee,  who  shall  also  be  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  four  other  members  to  be  selected  by  him,  be  created,  such 
Executive  Committee  to  sit  in  Washington  in  frequent  or  if  necessary  con¬ 
tinuous  session. 

4.  That  Mr.  Willard,  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  invited  to  designate 
one  of  its  members  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  That  the  railways  agree  to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  five  in  all  matters  to  which  its  authority  extends,  as  expressed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  heretofore  adopted,  and  to  which  we  hereby  subscribe;  and  that  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  American  Railway  Association  be  instructed  to 
secure  the  execution  by  signature  of  all  American  railways.” 

LABOR 

April  21 — Council  of  National  Defense.  A  statement,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gompers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  press.  It  set  forth  the  attitude  of 
organized  labor  in  regard  to  labor  and  standards  of  living  during  the 
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present  emergency  of  war.  It  stated  “that  neither  employers  nor  em¬ 
ployees  shall  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  the  country’s  necessities 
to  change  existing  standards - There  have  been  established  by  legis¬ 

lation,  by  mutual  agreement  between  employers  and  employees,  or  by 
custom,  certain  standards  constituting  a  day’s  work.”  These  varied 
from  seven  hours  in  some  kinds  of  work  to  twelve  hours  per  day  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  plants.  It  was  felt  that  no  changes  should  be  urged 
at  this  time  in  hours  of  labor  or  standards  of  living  that  would  em¬ 
barrass  the  Government.  If  difficulties  should  arise,  they  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  negotiations  without  stoppage  of  labor. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott  wras  authorized  to  form  a  committee,  composed  of 
himself  as  Chairman,  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Agriculture,  and  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
others  he  might  wish  to  select,  to  consult  with  Commissioner  Baruch  in 
the  solution  of  the  price  problems. 

Secretary  Houston  was  troubled  by  the  nature  of  the  published  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hoover  “as  Chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  food  supply  and  prices,”  as  he  felt  that  the  publicity  “had 
created  undesirable  impressions  in  the  public  mind  to  the  serious  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.”  He  proposed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  had  for  its  purpose  defining  the  supposed  duties  of  Mr. 
Hoover. 

Ihis  resolution  of  Mr.  Houston’s,  which  was  given  to  the  press,  was 
premature  and  misleading,  as  it  conveyed  the  idea  that  Mr.  Hoover 
would  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Council  and  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  There  were  few  appointments  made  during 
the  war  that  met  with  such  popular  enthusiasm  as  did  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  control  of  the  Food  Administration. 

On  May  21,  the  President  explained  the  powers  asked  of  Congress 
regarding  food  supplies,  as  follows:10 

“It  is  very  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  or  alarms  and 
to  assure  co-operation  in  a  vital  matter,  that  the  country  should  understand 
exactly  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  very  great  powers  which  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  in  the  circumstances  to  ask  the  Congress  to  put  in  my  hands  with 
regard  to  our  food  supplies.  .  .  . 

“  Objects  Sought  to  Be  Served.  The  objects  sought  to  be  served  by  the  legisla¬ 
tion  asked  for  are:  Full  inquiry  into  the  existing  available  stocks  of  foodstuffs 
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and  into  the  costs  and  practices  of  the  various  food  producing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  trades;  the  prevention  of  all  unwarranted  hoarding  of  every  kind  and  of 
the  control  of  foodstuffs  by  persons  who  are  not  in  any  legitimate  sense  pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers,  or  traders;  the  requisitioning  when  necessary  for  the  public 
use  of  food  supplies  and  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  handling  them  prop¬ 
erly;  the  licensing  of  wholesome  and  legitimate  mixtures  and  milling  per¬ 
centages;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  unnecessary  or  wasteful  use  of  foods. 
Authority  is  asked  also  to  establish  prices,  but  not  in  order  to  limit  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  farmers,  but  only  to  guarantee  to  them  when  necessary  a  minimum 
price  which  will  insure  them  a  profit  where  they  are  asked  to  attempt  new 
crops  and  to  secure  the  consumer  against  extortion  by  breaking  up  corners 
and  attempts  at  speculation  when  they  occur  by  fixing  temporarily  a  reason¬ 
able  price  at  which  middlemen  must  sell. 

“  Mr.  Hoover  to  Head  Task.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  undertake 
this  all-important  task  of  food  administration.  He  has  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  so  on  condition  that  he  is  to  receive  no  payment  for  his  services 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  force  under  him,  exclusive  of  clerical  assistance, 
shall  be  employed  so  far  as  possible  upon  the  same  volunteer  basis.  He  has 
expressed  his  confidence  that  this  difficult  matter  of  food  administration  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  through  the  voluntary  co-operation  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  legitimate  distributors  of  foodstuffs  and  with  the  help  of  the  women 
of  the  country.  .  .  .” 

It  was  voted  that  a  Committee  on  Women’s  Defense  Work  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  Chairman.59 

It  was  voted  that  a  Committee  on  Shipping  be  appointed  “to  advise 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  to  the  best  methods  of  increasing 
the  tonnage  available  for  shipment  to  the  Allies.” 

LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

April  23 — Advisory  Commission.  Samuel  Gompers  had  worked 
heroically  from  the  beginning  of  our  sittings  as  an  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  to  maintain  harmony  between  labor  and  industry.  As  an  early 
step  in  his  program  he  had  succeeded  in  having  a  representative  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  labor  leaders  of  England  sent  over  by  the  British 
Government.  These  men  had  arrived,  and  were  to  appear  soon  before 
the  Council  and  Commission. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  work  of  the  General 
Medical  Board,  that  we  be  informed  on  matters  of  medical,  surgical, 
and  sanitary  progress  among  the  allied  armies  in  Europe.  Drs.  J.  M.  T. 
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Finney  of  Baltimore,  and  George  E.  Brewer  and  Charles  L.  Gibson  of 
New  York  (all  officers  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Reserve  Corps)  had 
volunteered  to  obtain  such  information  at  their  own  expense  by  personal 
visits  abroad.  A  resolution,  in  which  I  asked  for  Council  approval  of 
such  a  commission,  was  approved,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
commission  contemplated  therein  be  considered  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  for  the  interchange  of  such  commissions  when  developed. 
More  comprehensive  plans  including  other  departments  were  being 
considered,  as  I  learned  in  an  interview  with  the  President,  which  I  was 
accorded  on  the  following  day. 

Three  days  later  I  proposed  a  resolution  which  involved  a  study  com¬ 
mission  “with  headquarters  in  Paris  and  in  London,  endowed  with 
authority,  funds,  and  technical  assistants  to  study  the  operations  and 
experience  of  the  English  and  French  sanitary  services  ...”  the  said 
study  commissions  to  be  comprised  of  civilian  physicians  and  sani¬ 
tarians  with  proper  qualifications,  and  experience  abroad  during  the 
present  conflict,  to  be  selected  by  the  General  Medical  Board;  and  a 
central  group  of  members  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Corps,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  empowered  to  organize 
plans  for  a  foreign  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Service  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  in  the  event  of  arrival  of  United  States  troops  in  Europe;  the 
study  commission  “to  recommend  to  the  American  Government  plans 
and  orders  for  the  equipment,  personnel,  and  supplies  for  an  adequate 
sanitary  service  in  Europe,  capable  of  co-operating  with  our  Allies.” 

April  26 — Advisory  Commission .  The  Director  read  a  resolution 
recommending  “that  the  Council  urge  upon  Congress  the  desirability 
of  incorporating  in  all  appropriations  for  the  national  defense  a  clause 
granting  to  the  President,  for  the  duration  of  war,  power  to  transfer 
funds  from  the  specific  uses  stated  by  Act  to  such  other  purposes  within 
any  department,  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security  and  welfare.” 

This  resolution  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  General 
Munitions  Board,  comprising  Howard  Coffin,  Major  P.  E.  Pierce,  Pay¬ 
master  Hancock,  and  Dr.  Martin,  and  adopted  by  that  Board  on  the 
previous  day.  Now,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Coffin,  the  Commission  formally 
approved  it,  but  it  was  tabled  by  the  Council  on  April  28. 
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April  27 — Council  of  National  Defense.  Mr.  Willard  stated  that  the 
French  Ambassador  had  communicated  with  him  in  reference  to  send¬ 
ing  to  France  railroad  supplies  and  a  large  force  of  American  engineers 
and  skilled  laborers  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  railway  system, 
and  Mr.  Willard  brought  up  the  question  of  their  status,  compensation, 
etc.  Secretary  Baker  moved,  and  it  was  so  voted,  that  the  Council 
approve  of  sending  such  aid  to  France.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  appeared  in  reference  to  constructing  steel 
ships  for  the  British.  He  was  requested  to  confer  with  Chairman  Den¬ 
man  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  to  discuss  the  matter  further  at  the 
Council’s  next  meeting. 

April  28 — Council  of  National  Defense.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  resolution  defining  and  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Munitions  Board,  as  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  April  26  for 
recommendation  to  the  Council,  was  considered,  and  the  first  two  sec¬ 
tions — relating  to  materials  in  which  difficulty  of  procurement  seemed 
probable  and  establishment  of  delivery  priorities  seemed  essential — 
were  authorized.  The  third  section,  relating  to  terms  of  contracts  and 
determination  of  fair  prices,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Prices, 
F.  A.  Scott,  Chairman,  for  recommendations  as  to  policy. 

These  departmental  and  governmental  authorizations  of  a  definite 
nature  that  were  so  necessary  if  the  Munitions  Board  was  to  function 
efficiently,  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  April  26,  re¬ 
questing  determination  of  the  relative  urgency  of  demands  made  by 
the  major  groups — 

“It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  as  between  the  Army  and 
Navy,  priority  should  be  given  to  such  needs  of  the  Navy  as  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of  one  year;  that  as  to  supplies 
for  belligerents,  the  question  of  priority  in  each  instance  should  be 
determined  by  the  representative  of  the  particular  belligerent  and  the 
head  of  the  department  interested ;  and  that  the  wooden  ship  program 
should  be  pressed  forward  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  not  immediately 
and  vitally  necessary.” 
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The  committee’s  recommendation  that  a  committee  on  interna¬ 
tional  munition  standards  be  created  was  ordered  “  referred  to  the  War 
College  as  a  committee  to  report  to  the  Council.” 

Secretary  Baker,  in  discussing  the  advisability  of  sending  representa¬ 
tives  to  Paris  and  London  for  exchange  of  technical  information,  to 
facilitate  co-operative  action,  as  suggested  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  adopted  April  26,  stated  that  conferences 
with  English  and  French  representatives  “had  developed  the  belief 
that  the  wisest  and  most  advantageous  course  would  be  to  have  the 
foreign  expert  advisers  stationed  here,  in  intimate  touch  with  our 
operations,  and  relieved  at  frequent  intervals  by  others  arriving  fresh 
from  activities  abroad.” 
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A  he  Council  and  Commission  on  April  6,  when  war  was  inevitable, 
had  advised  that  invitations  be  extended  to  the  leading  allied  countries 
of  Europe  to  send  over  here,  as  guests  of  our  Government,  some  of  the 
individuals  who  as  key  men  had  taken  leading  parts  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  plans  for  prosecuting  the  war,  these  commissioners  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  advice  in  perfecting  our  own 
plans. 

The  submarine  warfare,  which  at  that  time  was  at  the  height  of  its 
ruthlessness,  made  ocean  voyages  dangerous,  and  especially  so  for 
delegations  of  important  personages.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  observed. 

On  Saturday,  April  21, 1  received  the  following  invitation: 

THE  PRESIDENT 

REQUESTS  THE  PLEASURE  OE  THE  COMPANY  OE 

DOCTOR  MARTIN 

AT  DINNER  ON  MONDAY  EVENING 
APRIL  TWENTY-THIRD  AT  EIGHT  O’CLOCK 

1917 

As  the  usual  formal  social  activities  at  the  White  House  had  prac¬ 
tically  been  abandoned  since  it  was  apparent  that  we  were  to  enter  the 
war,  this  invitation  came  as  a  surprise  and  a  mystery. 

The  next  day  the  Sunday  papers  announced:  “The  British  commis¬ 
sioners  stole  secretly  away  from  England,  April  n,  on  a  fast  vessel 
protected  in  every  possible  way.  The  party  arrived  at  Halifax  on 
Friday.”* 

This  solved  the  mystery.  The  secret  had  been  well  kept.  Our  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  White  House  was  explained. 

*Arthur  Sears  Henning,  special  dispatch  to  Chicago  Tribune ,  April  22. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  DINNER 

April  23.  It  was  an  interesting  evening.  At  8:30  we  passed  the  barriers 
and  were  at  the  lower  east  entrance  to  the  White  House.  Our  checkroom 
duties  performed,  we  received  our  table  diagrams  with  designation  of 
seats  and  found  ourselves  in  a  line  in  the  large  west  reception  room, 
with  our  backs  to  the  four  walls  of  the  spacious  apartment.  Those 
awaiting  our  host’s  entrance  were: 

Miss  Bones — The  President’s  cousin 

The  Vice-President 

The  Chief  Justice — Mr.  White 

The  Speaker  of  the  House — Mr.  Clark 

The  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain— Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Sir  George  Foster 

General  G.  T.  M.  Bridges 

Rear  Admiral  Dudley  R.  S.  de  Chair 

Lord  Cunliffe — Governor  of  Bank  of  England 

Sir  S.  H.  Lever 

Sir  Joseph  Pope 

Sir  Eric  Drummond 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm 

Fleet  Paymaster  General  V.  A.  Lawford 

Major  H.  Spender-Clay 

Mr.  Geoffrey  G.  Butler 

Mr.  D.  F.  J.  Dormer 

The  Secretary  of  State— Mr.  Lansing 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Mr.  McAdoo 

The  Secretary  of  War — Mr.  Baker 

The  Attorney  General— Mr.  Gregory 

The  Postmaster  General — Mr.  Burleson 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy— Mr.  Daniels 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior — Mr.  Lane 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture — Mr.  Houston 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce — Mr.  Redfield 

The  Secretary  of  Labor — Mr.  Wilson 

The  Secretary  to  the  President — Mr.  Tumulty 

Admiral  W.  S.  Benson 

The  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army— General  Hugh  L.  Scott 
Major  General  George  Barnett 
Brigadier  General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn 
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Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk — Counsellor  State  Department 
Hon.  William  Phillips — Asst.  Secretary  of  State 
Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — Asst.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Hon.  Carl  Vrooman — Asst.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hon.  Breckinridge  Long — 2nd  Asst.  Secretary  of  State 
Hon.  William  P.  G.  Harding — Governor  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Hon.  John  Skelton  Williams — Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
Hon.  William  Denman — Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
Mr.  Daniel  Willard 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin 
Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin 
Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald 
Colonel  William  W.  Harts — The  President’s  Aid 
Lieutenant  Commander  Robert  L.  Berry 

Colonel  Harts,  the  President’s  aid,  entered  and  announced  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  President,  with  the  first  lady,  entered, 
and  without  ostentation  passed  around  the  room,  greeted  each  of  his 
guests  in  turn,  introduced  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  both  shook  our  hands.  It 
was  a  dignified,  personal  greeting  with  a  charm  of  friendliness  that  all 
must  have  appreciated. 


Advisory  Commission,  Council  of  National 
Defense 


SEND  US  DOCTORS! 

A  brief  reception  followed,  at  which  we  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour.  We  passed  in  line,  each  of  us 
being  introduced  by  full  name  and  title,  and  this  genial  personage,  evi¬ 
dently  in  high  spirits,  successively  greeted  each  with  warm  cordiality. 

As  my  name  was  mentioned,  I  was  astounded  to  find  the  lapels  of  my 
coat  grasped  by  Mr.  Balfour,  as  he  inquired:  “You  were  introduced  as 
‘Doctor.’  Do  you  happen  to  have  to  do  with  the  enrollment  of  civil 
doctors  for  service?” 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  temporary  interruption  of  the  reception,  I 
replied:  “I  have  much  to  do  with  it,  sir.” 

“Doctor,”  he  continued,  “I  had  determined  that  the  first  request  I 
should  make  of  your  people  would  be  that  you  send  us  doctors.  The 
condition  at  the  front  is  desperate,  and  our  civil  population  is  practi¬ 
cally  without  medical  care.” 
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“How  many  do  you  want?” 

“Could  you  send  us  a  thousand?”  he  anxiously  asked. 

“Yes,”  I  returned,  promptly  and  positively,  “we  can  send  you  two 
thousand!” 

He  then  beckoned  to  General  Bridges,  his  military  aid,  and  said: 
“This  is  Dr.  Martin,  who  has  promised  us  medical  officers.  Make  an 
appointment  to  meet  him  tomorrow  and  arrange  the  details.”  He  then 
shook  my  hand  vigorously  and  cordially,  and  with  much  perturbation 
I  passed  on  and  the  reception  continued.  General  Bridges  arranged  that 
I  should  meet  him  at  his  headquarters  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

The  dinner  was  the  conventional  formal  dinner.  It  probably  was  one 
of  the  last  formal  dinners  in  the  White  House  at  which  wine  was  served. 
There  were  no  speeches.  Toasts  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  proposed  and  drunk. 

On  my  return  to  the  Hotel  Willard  I  sought  out  my  associate,  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  endeavored  to  impart  to  him  the  thrills  of  the  evening, 
and  especially  the  distinction  that  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Section  of  the  Council.  We  were  the  first  to  be  asked  a  concrete 
service  by  the  distinguished  Balfour  Commission!  I  had  unhesitatingly 
promised  the  fulfillment  of  the  request.  Frank,  always  ready  for  action 
that  is  worth  while,  consented  to  accompany  me  to  the  Franklin 
MacVeagh  residence,  the  headquarters  of  the  Balfour  Commission,  at 
9  o’clock  the  following  morning. 

THE  MORNING  AFTER 

April  24.  We  arrived  at  the  Mission’s  palatial  quarters  promptly  on 
the  minute,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  in  earnest  conference  with 
General  Bridges  and  one  of  his  associates. 

“Yes,  you  have  understood,”  said  General  Bridges  when  I  briefly 
stated  the  request  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  I  had  interpreted  it.  “We  are  in 
serious  need  of  medical  men,  especially  surgeons,  since  our  last  great 
drive  and  the  present  activities  of  the  Germans.  If  you  could  furnish 
us  on  short  notice  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  young  medical 
officers  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain,  men  who  could  be  sifted 
into  our  forces  at  or  near  the  front,  it  would  help  our  position  enor¬ 
mously.  Could  you  furnish  that  number?”  I  replied  that  we  could. 

Without  hesitation  he  asked:  “Then  may  I  cable  to  our  War  Office 
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to  cable  to  your  War  Department  our  appreciation,  and  formally  ac¬ 
cept  the  proffer?” 

I  glanced  momentarily  at  Frank  Simpson,  who  was  wearing  his 
imperturbable  war  mask,  and  without  gasping  I  authorized  General 
Bridges  to  send  the  cable.  He  expressed  his  thanks,  instructed  his  aid  to 
cable  forthwith,  and  apparently  the  trivial  event  was  closed.  I  ventured 
to  ask  when  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  would  reach  our  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  replied:  “ Probably  in  about  two  hours”  (which  would  be 
before  noon).  I  hurriedly  terminated  the  interview,  and  Frank  and  I 
bowed  ourselves  out. 

On  reaching  the  street,  I  said:  “ Frank,  do  you  realize  that  we  are  up 
to  our  necks  in  red-tape  complications,  and  that  we  may,  both  of  us, 
be  up  for  court  martial  by  about  twelve-thirty  today?  That  I  have  of¬ 
fered  to  give  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  government  1,000  captains  and 
lieutenants,  and  that  I  have  not  consulted  the  War  Department,  which 
in  two  hours  or  less  will  receive  a  cable  accepting  our  Government’s 
generous  gift?” 

“To  the  War  and  Navy  Building!”  I  ordered  the  cab.  Frank  asked: 
“What  next?”  “The  Secretary  of  War,”  I  replied,  “and  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

On  reaching  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I  was  paralyzed  with 
apprehension.  The  waiting  room,  usually  overcrowded  with  callers,  was 
empty.  “He  is  out  of  the  city,”  I  cried  to  Frank.  “If  he  is,  we  are  lost, 
because  none  of  the  others  will  see  the  necessity  for  quick  action,  and 
even  if  they  do  they  won’t  act.” 

I  pushed  my  way  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Hayes,  Secretary  Baker’s 
secretary.  Mr.  Hayes  smiled,  and  I  asked,  “What’s  up,  is  the  Secretary 
away?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “but  he  has  given  the  strictest  orders  that  he  should 
not  be  interrupted  in  his  conference.” 

I  breathed  again.  “Well,”  I  said,  “Mr.  Hayes,  this  time  you  will 
have  to  disobey  him.  I  must  see  him  immediately  for  just  one  minute. 
It  concerns  a  promise  that  I  made  to  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  White  House 
dinner  last  evening,  and  the  Secretary  must  see  me  just  long  enough  to 
say  ‘yes.’  Take  a  note  to  him  asking  him  to  step  to  the  door  for  one 
minute.” 

Mr.  Hayes,  who  was  a  real  soldier,  explained  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
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was  in  conference  with  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  and  a  group  of  other  steel 
magnates,  and  he  had  been  positively  requested  not  to  interrupt  him.  I 
was  adamant,  and  Dr.  Simpson  reinforced  my  request.  Finally  he 
yielded,  entered  the  conference,  placed  a  note  before  the  Secretary,  and 
returned.  In  a  minute  the  Secretary  appeared  at  the  door.  He  seemed 
annoyed  as  he  looked  at  us  and  then  at  Mr.  Hayes. 

“Mr.  Secretary,  I  promised  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  White  House  last 
evening  that  we  could  send  the  British  War  Department  1,000  medical 
officers  of  whom  they  are  in  dire  need.  Today  a  cable  will  reach  you 
accepting  the  gift.  Say  4O.K.’  to  it,  and  I  will  arrange  details  of  transfer 
with  General  Gorgas.” 

In  spite  of  his  irritation  he  smiled,  and  said:  “Doctor,  go  the  limit! 

FULFILLING  REQUESTS  OF  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  FOR  MEDICAL 

OFFICERS  AND  AMBULANCES 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  British  Commission,  and  while  it  was  still 
with  us,  came  the  French  Commission,  headed  by  Marshal  J.  J.  C. 
Joffre  and  Monsieur  Rene  Viviani,  eloquent  orator  and  former  prime 
minister.  With  the  French  Commission  were  medical  representatives, 
including  Colonel  Charles  U.  Dercle  and  Major  Edouard  Rist.  The 
medical  representatives  of  the  British  Commission  were  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Goodwin  and  Captain  J.  Gilmour. 

As  the  Medical  Department  had  been  honored  by  the  first  request 
for  officers  from  the  American  forces  through  Mr.  Balfour,  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  pay  a  compliment  through  our  medical  organiza¬ 
tion  that  would  furnish  an  equally  important  service  to  the  French 
Commission. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  been  learning  that  it  was  much  easier  to  ob¬ 
tain  authorization  of  important  matters  than  to  get  them  executed 
to  get  medical  officers  assigned  to  duty  abroad,  or  get  enlisted  men  and 
materials  assigned  to  the  allied  armies  in  France,  for  example.  Peace¬ 
time  methods  were  slow  to  change. 

Therefore,  realizing  that  the  promise  made  to  England  had  been 
tardy  in  execution,  due  to  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  slowness  in  signing  the 
order,  and  believing  that  the  French  Commission  undoubtedly  would 
accept  some  similar  offer  from  us  (as  we  were  to  meet  with  them),  in 
arranging  the  conference,  I  asked  that  it  be  a  joint  session  with  the 
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British  and  the  French,  and  requested  the  Secretary  of  War  to  allow 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  his  office.  Also,  I  asked  that  he  preside,  and 
that  he  ask  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  be  present.  The  Secretary  smiled,  and 
consented  to  the  arrangement. 

There  were  present  at  the  conference  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Major 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott;  the  Secretary  of  War,  presiding;  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  Gorgas  of  the  Army,  several  other  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  Colonel  Goodwin,  Captain  Gil- 
mour,  and  medical  associates  of  the  British  Commission;  Colonel 
Dercle,  Major  Rist,  and  other  members  of  the  French  Commission; 
and  myself  as  Chairman  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the 
Council. 

I  explained  that  we  had  arranged  to  send  1,000  medical  officers  of 
the  reserve  group  to  be  brigaded  with  the  British  forces  in  France,  the 
request  being  the  first  that  had  been  made  by  the  Balfour  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  then  turned  to  the  French  representatives  and,  as  diplomatically 
as  possible,  asked  them  if  there  was  some  immediate  assignment  of  a 
similar  nature  we  could  make  to  the  French  medical  forces.  Their 
spokesman,  in  vigorous  English,  declined  to  make  a  request,  and  de¬ 
finitely  stated  that  their  Commission  had  not  visited  the  United  States 
with  the  intention  of  asking  favors  but  to  pay  us  a  visit  of  respect  and 
good  will  and  discuss  our  common  problems. 

In  responding  I  called  attention  to  the  reported  shortage  of  medical 
officers  in  the  French  and  English  armies  and  to  the  reported  suffering 
of  soldiers  of  the  Allies  wounded  in  the  late  drives,  and  urged  that  we 
had  resources  of  men,  materials,  and  hospitals  that  we  could  furnish  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  until  our  complete  organization  at  a  much  later 
date  could  be  trained  and  transported. 

Secretary  Baker,  in  his  persuasive  manner,  suggested  that,  while  our 
efforts  at  this  time  would  be  of  minor  importance,  he  hoped  they  would 
be  accepted  as  a  gesture  of  good  will  and  partisanship  while  we  were 
preparing  our  larger  force. 

The  French  visitors  exchanged  a  few  words  in  their  native  tongue, 
and  then  asked  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  for  a  few  minutes  for  con¬ 
sultation. 

It  was  evident  that  General  Scott  was  out  of  sympathy  with  this 
irregular  procedure.  He  sat  with  his  back  partially  turned  to  our  little 
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group,  looking  out  of  the  window  over  the  ellipse  toward  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument.  At  each  suggestion  we  made  about  sending  men  to 
France,  he  would  change  his  position  significantly,  as  if  struggling  to 
suppress  a  protest. 

The  French  representatives  and  their  spokesman  rejoined  our  group, 
and  with  graciousness  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  2,500 
ambulances  and  5,000  enlisted  men  as  chauffeurs  for  the  machines. 
They  respectfully  requested  that,  if  possible,  the  machines  should  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  the  chassis  and  that  they  be  of  the  Ford  make,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  Brest  within  three  weeks.  This  very  definite  request  for 
materials  as  well  as  men  (non-medical  men)  and  the  short  time  for  de¬ 
livery  were  rather  unexpected. 

I  immediately  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  if  he  thought  the  request 
could  be  fulfilled  in  the  time  specified.  The  Chief  of  Staff  had  turned  in 
his  chair  and  was  facing  us.  The  Secretary  of  War  turned  to  him  and 
casually,  questioningly  remarked,  “General  Scott,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  executing  this  order?”  The  General  abruptly  remarked 
that  he  was  not  so  sure  about  that. 

“Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  subsistence  of  this  force  of  5,000  enlisted 
men?”  he  demanded. 

The  French  delegate  jumped  to  his  feet,  clicked  his  heels,  and  replied : 
“France  can  be  depended  on  to  care  for  the  guests  within  her  gates,” 
saluted,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  Secretary  of  War  again  asked  the  General  by  direct  question  if 
he  would  approve  of  this  transaction.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
could  be  arranged.  Then  the  Secretary  of  War  said:  “I  will  assume  that 
the  order  will  be  prepared  immediately  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
request.” 

Secretary  Baker  then  asked  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  if  he  could  com¬ 
ply  with  the  proposed  gifts  to  the  British  of  1,000  medical  officers  and 
six  base  hospitals,  and  execute  the  order  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  him¬ 
self  that  had  just  been  authorized,  including  the  enlisted  men  and 
ambulances  assigned  to  France.  General  Gorgas,  always  ready  for 
prompt  and  definite  action  (having  approved  the  request  for  medical 
officers  for  the  British),  cheerfully  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Turning  to  our  little  group  the  Secretary  of  War  stated  that  the 
orders  would  be  prepared  immediately.  Then,  in  his  customary  courte- 
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ous  manner,  he  asked  if  that  finished  the  business  of  our  Executive 
Committee,  and  we  were  dismissed. 

GENERAL  MUNITIONS  BOARD  COMMUNICATES  WITH  HENRY  FORD 

I  realized  that  my  responsibility  had  just  begun.  It  would  be  easier 
to  get  medical  officers  and  base  hospitals  than  to  get  2,500  Ford 
ambulance  chassis  to  France  within  three  weeks.  Every  available  ship 
had  been  requisitioned  weeks  in  advance.  And  while  the  delivery  of  am¬ 
bulances  would  have  a  direct  human  appeal,  some  persuasion  and  some 
strategy  would  be  required  to  get  them  placed  on  the  first  priority  list. 

I  was  so  interested  in  executing  these  important  requests  that  had 
come  to  my  committee  and  had  been  arranged  for  by  us,  that  I  in¬ 
formed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  I  would  consult  the  Munitions 
Board  at  once  and  asked  its  assistance. 

It  was  now  eleven-thirty  o’clock.  The  Munitions  Board  would  be  in 
session  until  one  o’clock.  I  hastened  to  the  rooms  of  the  board  in  the 
Munsey  Building.  The  anteroom  was  filled  with  anxious  callers,  and  on 
entering  the  board  room,  which  was  crowded,  I  discovered  that  the 
Armours,  Swifts,  and  other  leading  meat  packers  were  in  an  important 
conference  with  the  board.  The  chief  officers  of  this  essential  industry 
sat  at  the  Chairman’s  table,  and  their  leading  associates  occupied  the 
center  of  the  hall.  A  serious  discussion  was  in  full  swing.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Munitions  Board  were  there,  including  Mr.  Coffin,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Rosenwald,  and  Dr.  Simpson 
representing  my  own  committee. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask  for  an  immediate  hearing.  I 
passed  a  note  to  the  Chairman,  Frank  Scott,  and  asked  for  a  brief  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  conference  to  get  prompt  action  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Scott  halted  the  proceedings,  explained  that  an  urgent  request 
had  come  from  Commissioner  Martin,  and  stated  that  if  it  did  not 
involve  a  confidential  matter  the  members  of  the  conference  could  re¬ 
tain  their  seats.  I  assured  the  Chairman  that  my  request  would  not 
involve  confidential  material,  especially  if  the  board  would  aid  me  to 
solve  an  important  problem,  in  which  the  distinguished  men  present 
would  no  doubt  be  interested. 

In  the  briefest  manner  I  recited  the  story  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  request  for 
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medical  officers — the  first  favor  asked  by  his  important  commission — 
and  the  essential  features  of  our  session  with  the  medical  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  morning,  at  which  time 
the  French  representatives  had  asked  for  2,500  Ford  ambulance  chassis 
and  5,000  enlisted  men,  and  had  requested,  because  of  the  desperate 
conditions  in  France,  that  the  ambulance  chassis  be  delivered  in  Brest 
within  three  weeks. 

I  called  attention  to  the  difficult  straits  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
armies  of  France  and  England;  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  strenuous 
spring  drive  that  was  now  on,  the  soldiers  were  lying  wounded  and 
helpless  for  hours  because  of  scarcity  of  ambulances  and  lack  of  medical 
officers;  the  rural  districts  of  France  and  England  were  stripped  of  their 
medical  men,  and  in  this  war  the  casualties  were  proportionally  as 
great  among  the  doctors  as  among  the  trench  fighters.  My  audience 
was  most  sympathetic,  as  I  did  not  minimize  the  desperate  situation  in 
the  front  lines  of  the  allied  armies  and  the  heroic  efforts  that  were  re¬ 
quired  to  care  for  the  wounded  men. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  reminded  my  hearers  that  I  had  brought 
my  problem  of  getting  ambulances  to  France  to  this  board  because  it 
was  manned  by  practical  men  who  desired  to  act  promptly  and  who 
had  the  ability  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 

Mr.  Coffin,  with  his  hair-trigger  mind,  stepped  forward  and  said  to 
the  Chairman:  “This  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  I  am  sure  every 
man  here  wishes  to  see  it  solved  satisfactorily  and  promptly.  If,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  again  convene  your  conference,  I  would  like  to  be 
authorized  to  do  a  little  telephoning  on  this  subject.” 

Within  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Coffin  was  talking  over  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  telling  him  that  France  had  asked  that 
2,500  Ford  ambulance  chassis  be  delivered  in  Brest,  France,  in  three 
weeks.  “Mr.  Coffin,  they  will  be  there,”  said  Mr.  Ford;  and  when  he 
was  reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  he  replied:  “Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that.  However,  the  ambulances  will  not  only  be  there  in 
three  weeks,  but  they  are  there  now.”  Mr.  Coffin  must  have  gasped 
with  surprise.  Mr.  Ford  replied  that  there  was  Ford  material  in  France 
which  he  refused  to  remove,  as  had  been  suggested  to  gain  some  tariff 
advantage  then  possible,  as  he  foresaw  the  need  which  the  United 
States  might  have  for  his  equipment. 
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There  was  rejoicing  in  the  Munitions  Board  and  in  my  Executive 
Committee,  and  joy  and  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Commission,  almost  reluctant  to  believe  the  good  news,  when  they 
realized  that  the  ambulances  would  be  available  long  before  the  men 
to  drive  them  could  arrive. 

The  incident  is  interesting  enough  to  justify  one’s  anticipating  by 
saying  that  before  the  armistice  the  French  had  received  more  than 
5,000  Ford  ambulances  on  this  assignment,  and  10,000  enlisted  men. 

THE  LOST  LEGION 

“The  Lost  Legion,”  by  W.  A.  R.  Chapin,  M.D.,  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tells  the  story  of  the  patriotic  medical  men  of  America 
who  volunteered  for  service  with  the  British  forces.  They  came  from 
every  portion  of  our  country  as  soon  as  the  need  was  made  known. 
Not  a  man  who  offered  his  services  for  this  assignment  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  but  knew  that  the  task  would  be  a  difficult  one.  One  and  all, 
they  realized  that  they  were  untrained  as  soldiers,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  placed  side  by  side  in  competition  with  medical  officers  who  had 
endured  the  hardships  of  two  years  of  war — men  who  had  earned 
promotion  by  long  service,  and  who  would  out-rank  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  Nor  would  they  be  privileged  to  serve  with  their  own  com¬ 
panions  under  their  own  flag;  but  one  by  one,  individually,  they  would 
be  ordered  to  serve  with  strangers,  men  of  a  different  nation ;  and  under 
a  foreign  flag.  This  was  explained  in  detail,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
one  of  these  patriotic  men  hesitated  for  a  moment.  No  one  who  had  to 
do  with  this  brilliant  chapter  of  the  volunteer  army  of  the  reserve  corps 
in  the  World  War  but  was  thrilled  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  young 
doctors,  their  intense  patriotism,  and  the  magnificent  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  manner  in  which  they  endured  their  many  hardships.  While 
they  have  christened  themselves  “The  Lost  Legion,”  when  history 
discloses  in  its  true  light  our  part  in  the  war,  “The  Lost  Legion”  will 
be  revealed  as  occupying  a  brilliant  and  immortal  position. 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  gave  a  reception  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  to  meet  Marshal  Joffre  and  the  Army  and  Navy  officers 
of  the  British  and  French  missions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Lansing  entertained  on  the  evening 
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of  April  13  at  the  beautiful  Pan-American  Union  Building  in  honor  of 
Marshal  Joffre,  Monsieur  Viviani,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
French  Commission.  There  were  several  of  these  brilliant  receptions 
given  during  the  next  few  months.  There  is  no  building  more  admirably 
adapted  to  such  functions.  This  particular  reception  included,  besides 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House.  The  Marine  Band  played.  At  n 
o’clock  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  appeared,  announced  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Anthem,  and  paid  their  respects  to  the  guests. 
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JOFFRE  AND  VIVIANI  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

M 

XT_Lay  i.  The  two  outstanding  guests  from  France  faced  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  occasion  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
press  said: 

“Never  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  there  such 
a  demonstration  as  greeted  Ex  Premier  Rene  Viviani;  General  Joffre,  Mar¬ 
shal  of  France;  M.  Jusserand,  Ambassador,  and  members  of  the  French  Com¬ 
mission  when  they  visited  the  upper  House  of  Congress  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  .  .  . 

“M.  Viviani,  contrary  to  the  understood  arrangements,  was  called  upon 
by  Vice-President  Marshall  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  Senate.  He  spoke  in 
French.  His  oratory  was  so  masterful,  his  voice  so  rhythmic,  and  his  gestures 
so  appropriate  and  graceful  that  those  who  understood  no  word  of  French 
could  almost  interpret  it  from  the  countenance  of  the  speaker  and  the  force¬ 
fulness  of  his  attitude  on  the  rostrum.  .  .  . 

“As  General  Joffre  stepped  from  the  rostrum  beside  the  Vice  President 
to  leave,  the  chamber  and  senators  and  occupants  of  the  galleries  saw  that 
he  was  not  going  to  speak,  and  a  mighty  shout  of  'Joffre,  Joffre,  Joffre,’  went 
up. 

“The  white-haired,  kindly-faced  hero  of  the  Marne  hesitated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Vice-President  Marshall  reached  out  his  hand,  pulled  him  back  to  the 
rostrum,  and  the  Marshal  of  France  turned  and  faced  the  Senate  chamber. 
The  salvo  of  applause  and  cheers  that  went  up  was  deafening. 

“Raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  General  Joffre  gave  a  military  salute.  In¬ 
stantly  the  chamber  was  quiet.  'I  do  not  speak  English,’  he  said  in  English. 
Then  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  stature,  waved  his  cap  aloft,  and  in  his 
native  tongue  shouted: 

“'Vivent  les  Etats-Unis!’ 

“'Long  live  the  United  States!’  That  prayer  stirred  the  hearts  of  all.  .  .  .” 

STATE  COUNCILS  OF  DEFENSE 

May  2  and  3.  The  Governors  of  twelve  States  and  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  other  thirty-six  common- 
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wealths  met  in  Washington  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  the 
Council  and  proceeded  to  organize  State  Councils  of  Defense.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  addressed  by  the  President,  who  received  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Governors  at  the  White  House. 

At  a  formal  meeting  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Commissioner  Willard,  Director  Gifford,  and 
myself,  and  after  appropriate  responses,  the  conference  proceeded  to 
organize. 

MOVE  TO  CONTROL  GERMAN  PATENTS 

May  4 — Advisory  Commission.  It  was  voted  on  my  recommendation 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  investigate  the 
legal  status  of  German  patents  in  the  United  States  and  submit  to  the 
Commission  recommendations  as  to  the  proper  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  permit  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  articles  covered 
by  such  patents.  The  Chairman  named  Commissioner  Coffin  and  my¬ 
self  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  Willard  announced  that  the  commission,  headed  by  John  S. 
Stevens,  of  American  railroad  men  requested  by  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  investigate  railway  conditions  there,  would  reach  Vladivostok 
May  27,  and  that  meanwhile  steps  were  being  taken  to  furnish  the 
materials  needed. 

Chairman  Willard  also  stated  “that  the  French  Government  had 
asked  for  railroad  engineers,  operating  men  and  track  men,  to  be  sent 
as  a  military  unit ;  that  the  plan  had  been  approved  by  the  Council  and 
by  the  President;  and  that,  accordingly,  S.  M.  Felton  had  undertaken 
to  raise  nine  regiments  of  railroad  men  for  that  purpose,  who  would  be 
preceded  to  France  by  a  commission  of  three  railway  experts.  ...” 

RESERVE  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

May  5 — Council  of  National  Defense.  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  W.  C.  Rucker,  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  and  I  presented  in  detail  the  matter  of  establishing  a  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
which  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Public  Health  Service,  and  approved  by  the  General  Medical 
Board  and  the  Advisory  Commission. 
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OFFICIAL  BULLETIN 

May  10.  On  this  day  appeared  the  first  number  of  that  important 
medium  of  daily  information — the  Official  Bulletin ,  under  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Information,  created  by  the  President  on  April  14. 

ENGLISH  LABOR  DELEGATION 

Council  of  National  Defense .  A  dramatic  morning  was  spent  with 
England’s  ambassadors  of  labor  to  America.  They  were  brought  before 
us  by  America’s  labor  Chief,  Samuel  Gompers,  who,  almost  up  to  this 
time,  had  been  educating  his  people  against  war.  Now  all  was  altered; 
the  Chief,  reluctantly,  had  changed  his  mind.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to 
reach  his  decision  in  a  night,  as  his  followers  were  inherently  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  international  warfare.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  convert,  had  gone 
far  beyond  his  traditional  and  conventional  views.  With  all  his  strength 
he  was  now  a  militant,  having  become  convinced  that  our  entering  the 
war  was  a  movement  that  would  save  our  homes  and  civilization. 

Congress  was  working  upon  our  bill  for  national  conscription.  This 
meant  that  all  men  would  be  subject  to  call  to  arms.  What  would  be 
the  attitude  of  “his  boys”?  thought  Gompers.  Would  a  considerable 
percentage  of  organized  labor  hesitate  to  support  the  law  for  universal 
conscription?  In  the  changed  state  of  mind  of  this  ardent  patriot  this 
would  be  an  intolerable  disgrace  and  embarrassment. 

He  was  aware  that  England  and  her  organized  labor  had  with  diffi¬ 
culty  successfully  negotiated  this  hurdle.  Several  weeks  before  this 
date  he  had  asked  the  Council  and  Commission  to  invite  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  England  to  send  us  a  delegation  representing  organized  labor, 
to  advise  with  us  and  to  travel  over  the  country  and  address  great 
labor  gatherings  and  lead  them  to  an  understanding  of  English  labor’s 
surrender  to  the  support  of  war.  The  labor  commission  consisted  of  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor  of  England.  Each  man  of  them  had  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  labor.  C.  W.  Bowerman  was  a  privy  councilor  and 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons;  James  H.  Thomas,  a  powerful 
orator,  was  now  a  member  of  Parliament;  Joseph  Davies  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lloyd  George’s  secretariat;  and  H.  W.  Garrod  a  member  of  the 
department  of  the  ministry  of  munitions,  representing  labor.  All  were 
strong  organizers  and  administrators.  Since  the  war,  as  is  well  known, 
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all  of  these  men  have  become  conspicuous  leaders  and  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  labor  government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  gathering  of  that  day,  though  small,  was  a  distinguished  one. 
Regardless  of  the  preconceived  ideas  of  each,  it  was  an  attentive  audi¬ 
ence,  and  rapidly  became  a  sympathetic  one. 

Our  guests  sat  within  the  two  horseshoes  comprising  the  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  who  constituted  the  Council  and  the  seven  members 
of  the  Advisory  Commission,  and  our  Director.  To  the  right  of  our 
Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  War,  sat  the  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Bal¬ 
four,  the  head  of  the  British  Commission,  who  had  been  invited  to  hear 
his  labor  delegation. 

As  we  were  seated,  after  the  customary  introductions  and  before  the 
formal  proceedings  began,  cigars  were  passed — the  usual  offerings  of 
peace  and  the  usual  adjunct  of  our  deliberations.  The  labor  delegates, 
in  their  easy  tweed  suits  with  baggy  pockets,  successively  declined  the 
formidable  cigars,  but  noticing  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  caressing 
a  briar  pipe  that  had  seen  much  service,  complimented  him  by  asking 
if  they  might  light  their  pipes.  Whereupon  they  drew  from  their 
capacious  pockets  their  particular  comforters  and  proceeded  to  light  up. 
With  the  completion  of  these  indispensable  formalities,  so  necessary  to 
the  transaction  of  important  business,  we  were  “all  set.” 

Mr.  Gompers,  responding  to  a  nod  from  Chairman  Baker,  rose  and 
in  a  few  words  spoke  of  the  four  guests  and  briefly  outlined  their 
official  and  personal  history.  He  felt  his  responsibility,  and  impressed 
upon  each  of  us  the  urgency  of  this  visit  of  the  delegation. 

At  the  end  of  his  brief  talk,  Mr.  Bowerman  introduced  Mr.  Garrod, 
who  spoke  for  a  minute.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Davies.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  orator  chosen  by  the  group  for  that  day  was  James  H. 
Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas  rose,  stepped  forward  and  addressed  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Chairman  Baker.  He  then  turned  and  surveyed  the  little  circle  of  his 
audience.  The  simplicity  of  the  man,  his  personal  appearance  of  ade¬ 
quateness,  his  quick  appraisal  of  his  hearers,  his  partially  closed  eyes 
with  their  earnest  appeal,  made  each  of  his  auditors  feel  a  profound 
respect  and  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  to  follow. 

Quietly  he  proceeded  to  portray  to  us  the  evolution  of  organized  and 
unorganized  labor  before  and  during  the  three  years  of  England’s 
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participation  in  the  war.  For  fifty  years  labor  had  worked  for  recogni¬ 
tion;  it  had  worked  for  the  right  to  living  wages;  for  recognition  of  the 
right  to  shorter  hours;  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  women  and  the 
curtailment  of  child  labor;  for  recognition  of  the  right  of  labor  to  be 
treated  by  government  and  industry  as  man  to  man  in  negotiations 
which  involved  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  organized  labor. 

War  was  precipitated  at  about  the  time  labor  was  coming  into  its 
own;  reasonable  hours  had  been  established,  proper  wages  had  been 
allowed,  housing  facilities  had  been  improved,  sanitary  hygienic  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  indemnity  provisions  had  been  established,  medical 
care  had  been  furnished  to  themselves  and  their  families  by  government 
acts,  and  labor  was  recognized  as  a  voting  unit  in  the  making  of  laws. 

They  had  been  taught  to  abhor  war.  The  whole  being  of  each  one  of 
them  had  been  saturated  with  the  idea  that  war  was  a  sacrifice  of  the 
laborer;  that  the  real,  personal,  physical  work  of  war,  whether  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  or  fighting  in  the  front-line  trench,  required 
the  work  of  the  man  who  labors  with  his  hands. 

“We  were  urged  to  volunteer.  We  were  disgraced  if  we  did  not  don 
the  uniform,”  he  said.  “The  work  that  we  had  been  trained  to  do,  and 
the  work  that  we  had  succeeded  in  making  more  bearable,  we  were  to 
leave  to  others  who  could  not  be  called  upon  to  fight.  First,  women  and 
children  were  trained  to  take  our  places.  The  laws  against  bondage  of 
these  people,  that  we  had  laboriously  built  up,  were  brushed  aside.” 

Turning  to  Mr.  Balfour  he  said:  “And  then  we  saw  your  sons,  the 
sons  of  squires,  and  thousands  of  other  young  men  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  work,  enlisting  as  private  soldiers,  donning  the  uniform  of 
their  country.  We  realized  that  a  war  was  on  that  would  destroy  our 
country.  We  finally  saw  our  boys,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  your  boys  fighting 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  France,  fraternizing  with  each  other, 
all  fighting  on  a  common  ground ;  and  some  of  us,  with  our  traditional 
teaching,  were  holding  back. 

“At  last,  catastrophe  after  catastrophe  came  to  our  ears.  We  found 
that  our  sons,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  your  sons  were  hanging  dead  on  the 
barbed  wires  of  Flanders;  that  together  they  underwent  for  our  be¬ 
loved  country  the  last  great  test,  and  were  buried  clasped  in  each 
others’  arms,  in  common  graves,  without  thought  of  class,  position,  or 
heritage.  Then,  Mr.  Gompers,  our  accomplishments  of  fifty  years  were 
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abandoned,  our  ideals  were  cast  aside.  By  God!  we  could  not  bear  it 
longer!  and  we  are  now  taking  our  chances  with  the  patriots  of  our 
country. 

“This  war,  Mr.  Baker,  is  not  our  war  alone,  in  which  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  sacrifice  everybody  if  necessary  to  win,  but  it  is  your  war,  and 
the  war  of  every  civilized  country,  if  we  are  to  survive  unslaved. 

“And,  Mr.  Balfour,  when  this  war  with  its  supreme  sacrifices  is  over, 
will  it  not  be  possible  that  your  sons  and  our  sons — the  few  that  sur¬ 
vive  who  have  fought  together,  fraternized,  and  have  been  willing  to  die 
together — will  it  not  be  possible  that  they  can  continue  to  fraternize 
and  become  appreciative  friends?” 

My  own  eyes  are  blinded  as  I  think  of  that  day,  with  these  laboring 
men  of  Britain  so  modestly  pleading  before  their  Premier.  They  told 
their  story,  appeared  as  advocates  to  our  labor  chiefs,  and  said  to  the 
War  Cabinet  of  our  great  country  that  we,  too,  would  have  to  sacrifice 
our  working  men. 

When  Thomas  resumed  his  seat,  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  and  relighted  his  little  black  pipe,  there  was  a  rush  to  his  side 
of  a  group  of  men  with  eyes  suffused,  with  hearts  throbbing.  The  first 
was  the  great  Premier,  who  placed  his  arms  around  Thomas,  grasped 
his  hand  and  uttered  something  in  congratulation,  and,  I  hope,  assured 
him  that  their  boys  would  remain  steadfast  friends  after  the  war  was 
over. 

This  is  one  more  of  the  dramatic  incidents  that  occurred  in  our  two 
years’  work  together  that  should  have  been  preserved  verbatim.  I 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  depict  adequately  a  scene  that  so  profoundly 
impressed  us  all. 

This  group  of  men,  guided  by  Mr.  Gompers,  traveled  throughout 
our  entire  country,  addressed  labor  mass  meetings,  told  the  story  of 
their  sacrifices,  and  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  stalwart  workmen  the 
fact  that  they  too  must  sacrifice.  It  helped  to  remove  one  more  power¬ 
ful  opposition  to  our  universal  conscription. 

BOARD  ON  MEDICAL  PROMOTIONS 

In  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  rank  for  the  hundreds  of  medical 
officers  who  were  enrolling  from  civil  practice,  General  Gorgas  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  Committee  on  Promotions 
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“consisting  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dr. 
J.  M.  T.  Finney,  Drs.  W.  J.  and  C.  H.  Mayo,  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons, 
and  Dr.  Franklin  Martin.”  This  Committee  met  on  an  average  of  once 
a  week  throughout  the  war. 

There  was  a  personal  touch  which  afforded  relief  in  our  monotonous 
job.  When  a  name  was  presented  for  consideration  Professor  Welch 
would  immediately  propound  the  question:  “How  many  children  has 
the  officer?”  This  invariable  query — coming  from  the  only  bachelor 
on  the  committee — if  answered  by  “several  children”  resulted  in  a 
boost  (on  motion  of  the  inquirer)  of  one  or  two  grades. 

ENLISTMENTS  DEPLETING  INDUSTRIES 

May  15 — Council  of  National  Defense.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
stated  that  a  serious  situation  would  result  if  recruiting  for  service 
were  continued  among  the  miners.  Secretary  Lane  said  that  his  de¬ 
partment  was  receiving  many  complaints  from  the  industries,  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  recruiting  among  their  employees.  The  Director 
presented  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Munitions  Board. 
It  urged  that  the  Council  use  its  offices  to  discourage  recruiting  officers 
from  soliciting  enlistments  in  the  vicinity  of  mines  and  industrial 
plants. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  take  formal  action 
before  pending  legislation  passed  Congress.  Secretaries  Baker  and 
Daniels  stated  that  they  would  endeavor  to  “relieve  the  situation,  so 
far  as  at  present  practicable,  by  means  of  instructions  to  their  re¬ 
cruiting  staffs.” 

May  17 — Council  of  National  Defense.  A  reply  requested  by  the 
Council  from  Chairman  Denman  of  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  the  ship¬ 
building  program  gave  assurance  “that  the  program  for  wooden  ship¬ 
building,  as  well  as  for  steel  shipbuilding,  was  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
possible,”  the  only  delay  being  that  incident  to  obtaining  Congressional 
appropriations. 

The  Director  presented  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
Coal  Production  endorsing  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  traffic  in  and  use  of  explosives  during  the  war.  “The 
Director  stated  that  his  motive  in  bringing  the  foregoing  resolution  to 
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the  attention  of  the  Council  was  to  illustrate  the  question  frequently 
raised  by  Senators  and  Representatives  as  to  why  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  as  a  war  council,  did  not  present  its  views  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  to  legislation  necessary  as  war  measures.” 

This  wise  hint,  so  subtly  called  to  our  attention,  immediately  brought 
forth  fruit  in  our  future  deliberations.  The  governmental  departments 
could  not  function  without  the  co-operation  of  Congress,  and  Congress 
could  not  co-operate  with  departments  unless  the  departments  made 
their  wants  known. 

PERSHING  ORDERED  TO  FRANCE11 

“The  President  has  directed  an  expeditionary  force  of  approximately  one 
division  of  Regular  troops,  under  command  of  General  John  J.  Pershing,  to 
proceed  to  France  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable.  General  Pershing  and 
staff  will  precede  the  troops  abroad.  It  is  requested  that  no  details  or  specula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  mobilization  of  this  command,  dates  of  departure, 
composition,  or  other  items  be  carried  by  the  press,  other  than  the  official 
bulletins  given  out  by  the  War  Department  relating  thereto.” 

May  21 — Advisory  Commission.  The  Director  duly  reported  that  the 
Council  had  empowered  the  General  Munitions  Board  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  devise  methods  by  which  costs  may  be  ascertained;  and 
had  authorized  appointment  to  the  General  Munitions  Board  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Council  of  National  Defense.  The  following  resolution,  submitted 
by  the  special  Committee  on  National  Defense  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association,  was  approved: 

“.  .  .  Resolved,  that  this  committee  certify  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  in  their  judgment  the  following  principles  should  be  adopted 
in  moving  fuel;  preference  should  be  given  to  movement  of  fuel. 

1.  Fuel  for  the  United  States  Government. 

2.  Fuel  for  the  roads  upon  which  mines  are  located. 

3.  Fuel  for  steam  railroads  other  than  those  upon  which  mines  are 
located. 

4.  Fuel  for  other  purposes.” 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  many  meetings  of  the  Council  were 
held  and  much  business  was  transacted  which  dealt  largely  with  matters 
already  initiated. 
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May  28.  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  attended  a  reception  given  by  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mrs.  Lansing  at  the  Pan-American  Union  Building  in 
honor  of  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Savoy,  Prince  of 
Udine,  and  other  members  of  the  Italian  Commission.  Also  a  garden 
party  in  honor  of  Baron  Ludovic  Moncheur  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Belgian  Commission,  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs. 
Lansing  at  the  Pan-American  building. 

COMPETITION  URGES  ENROLLMENT 

The  American  Red  Cross  at  the  beginning  of  May  was  preparing 
six  base  hospital  units  to  be  sent  abroad  at  an  early  date  to  take  over 
hospitals  for  the  British.  Each  of  these  hospital  units  consisted  of 
twenty-three  doctors,  two  dentists,  sixty-five  nurses,  and  one  hundred 
fifty  enlisted  men  from  the  medical  department — each  unit  to  care 
for  five  hundred  wounded  men. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  the  Red  Cross  under  Colonel  Kean,  at 
the  declaration  of  war  automatically  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Department.  Colonel  Kean  for  months  had  been  organizing 
Red  Cross  base  hospitals  in  our  principal  cities  under  the  patronage  of 
the  medical  departments  of  our  universities.  Practically  all  of  their  per¬ 
sonnel  came  from  civil  practice,  and  the  medical  officers  as  they  were 
enrolled  became  a  part  of  the  army  organization.  The  personnel  in¬ 
cluded  many  of  the  outstanding  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  of  the 
country  who  naturally  expected  to  serve  in  the  unit  with  which  they 
had  enrolled  and  which  they  had  been  active  in  creating.  This  caused 
some  embarrassment  when  medical  officers  were  called  to  service,  as 
often  a  doctor-officer  found  himself  subject  to  orders  that  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  peacetime  arrangements. 

FIRST  SIX  RED  CROSS  BASE  HOSPITAL  UNITS 

Six  hospital  units  reached  Europe  before  any  other  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  our  country,  and  they  were  hailed  with  joy  by  the  officials  of 
England  and  France. 

Unit  No.  4,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  was  the 
first  unit  of  the  United  States  Army  to  reach  Europe.  It  “  was  organized 
at  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  August,  1916,  and  was 
mobilized  at  Cleveland  about  May  5,  1917.  The  unit .  .  .  embarked  on 
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the  ‘Orduna’  May  7,  1917.  .  .  .  It  was  one  of  the  original  six  base  hos¬ 
pitals  sent  to  Europe  for  duty  with  the  British  and  remained  with  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  during  its  entire  overseas  ex¬ 
istence,  operating  as  No.  9  General  Hospital,  British  Expeditionary 
Force. . .  A4 

Unit  No.  5,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  “was 
organized  in  February,  1916,  at  the  Harvard  University,  and  was 
mobilized  in  May,  1917.  The  unit  left  New  York  May  11,  1917,  on  the 
‘Saxonia.’  ...  It  was  assigned  to  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France  and  was  ordered  to  take  over  British  General  Hospital  No. 
11.  .  .  .  The  unit  was  demobilized  May  2,  1919.  .  .  A4 

Unit  No.  2,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  “was 
organized  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City,  during 
February,  1917.  The  unit  was  mobilized  in  May,  1917.  It  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  ‘St.  Louis/  on  May  12,  1917,  and  .  .  .  arrived  at 
Etretat,  France,  on  June  2,  1917,  where  it  remained  until  January, 
1919.  .  .  A4 

Unit  No.  12,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  “was 
organized  in  July,  1916,  at  the  Northwestern  University  Medical 
Department,  Chicago.  The  officers  and  nurses  were  appointed  from 
the  Mercy,  Wesley,  Cook  County,  and  Evanston  Hospitals;  the  en¬ 
listed  men  were  recruited  largely  from  the  undergraduates  of  the 
Northwestern  University.  The  unit  was  mobilized  at  Chicago  on  May 
1,  1917.  It  left  Chicago  May  16,  1917,  arriving  in  New  York  May  18; 
boarded  the  ‘Mongolia’  and  sailed  on  the  following  day,  May  19,  1917, 
for  Europe.  During  target  practice  May  20,  two  nurses  accidentally 
were  killed  by  shell  fragments,  and  the  ship  returned  to  New  York, 
reaching  there  May  21.  The  ‘Mongolia’  sailed  again  on  May  24  and 
docked  at  Falmouth,  England,  June  2.  .  .  .  The  unit  proceeded  to  .  .  . 
Dannes-Camiers  .  .  .  where  it  took  over  the  British  General  Hospital 
No.  18 _ ”4 

Unit  No.  10,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Harte,  “was 
organized  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  during  February, 
1917.  It  was  mobilized  at  Philadelphia  early  in  May,  1917,  and  on  May 
19  sailed  from  the  United  States  on  the  ‘St.  Paul’.  ...  It  was  one  of 
the  original  six  hospitals  assigned  to  duty  with  the  British  and  operated 
No.  16  General  Hospital,  British  Expeditionary  Force.  .  .  A4 
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Unit  No.  21,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy,  “was 
organized  in  July,  1916,  at  the  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  mobilized  April  27,  1917,  at  St. 
Louis.  On  May  17  it  was  transferred  to  New  York;  thence  it  sailed  on 
the  ‘St.  Paul/  May  19,  1917.  ...  It  took  over  and  operated  British 
General  Hospital  No.  12  ...”  at  Rouen.4 
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June  2 — Joint  Meeting.  Commissioner  Willard  read  an  excerpt  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  special  committee 
on  national  defense  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  stating  that 
the  railways  would  welcome  any  addition  to  their  stock  of  equipment 
which  would  tend  to  make  up  deficiency  in  their  own  orders. 

Mr.  Willard  also  read  a  statement  of  his  own  car  committee,  giving 
prices  and  delivery  date  on  cars,  which  ended  as  follows: 

“  ...  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Government  be  the  purchaser  of 
these  cars  and  that  after  the  war  is  over  they  be  sold  at  such  price  as  they 
may  bring  in  the  open  market.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the  railroads 
to  ask  them  to  purchase  so  large  an  amount  of  equipment  at  wartime  prices. 

“  Chairman  Baker  stated  that  the  Council  regarded  this  question 
as  a  most  important  one,  and  that  he  would  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  President. 

“  Commissioner  Willard  stated  he  had  asked  the  special  committee 
.  ...  to  prepare  for  the  Council  a  statement  of  the  various  expedients 
in  the  nature  of  shorter  free-time  allowances,  discontinuance  of  certain 
train  service  and  relaxation  of  public  service  commission  regulations 
which  would  tend  to  release  equipment  and  men  to  better  meet  the 
railway  emergency.” 

STATE  COMMITTEES  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  MEDICAL  SECTION38 

“The  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  announces  that  it  has  found  it  necessary  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  organizations  now  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  medical  preparedness  to  merge  these  organizations  into  a  single  body 
in  each  State.  Since  the  various  State  committees  of  American  Physicians  for 
Medical  Preparedness  were  organized  about  a  year  ago,  and  especially  since 
the  situation  has  become  acute,  many  independent  committees  and  other 
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organizations  have  been  formed,  each  vying  with  the  other  to  show  its  pa¬ 
triotism  and  to  accomplish  the  utmost  good  in  a  medical  military  way  for  the 
Nation. 

.  .  The  committees  and  organizations  that  are  to  be  merged  in  the 
new  State  committees  include  the  following: 

“1.  Members  of  the  national  committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board. 

“  2.  The  original  State  committees  of  American  Physicians  for  Medical 
Preparedness. 

“3.  The  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  State  medical  societies. 

“4.  The  chairman  of  the  Governor’s  committee  of  the  State  Committee 
of  Defense. 

“5.  Representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  medical  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  medical  schools. 

“6.  Members  of  the  national  committee  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness  residing  in  each  State. 

“7.  Other  physicians  who  have  been  especially  active  in  co-operating 
through  various  committees  with  the  Surgeon  General’s  office,  and  with  the 
General  Medical  Board.  .  .  .” 


UNIFORM  OF  THE  OFFICERS’  RESERVE  CORPS,  U.  S.  ARMY 

For  several  years  the  Government  had  honored  me  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army. 
Though  the  position  was  purely  honorary,  it  was  a  distinction  that  I 
particularly  valued.  Now  the  time  had  come,  according  to  the  new 
regulation,  for  every  doctor  who  had  been  a  medical  officer  in  a  dec¬ 
orative  corps  to  declare  himself  and  to  enroll  as  an  officer  in  our  new 
army. 

The  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  Army  had  thrilled  me  ever  since  my  father 
parted  from  my  mother,  my  little  sister,  and  myself  as  he  left  for  the 
front  as  a  private  soldier  to  give  his  life  for  his  country  in  the  Civil 
War.  Every  boy  of  the  early  Sixties  was  saturated  with  the  military 
spirit.  The  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Boer  War  had  filled  me 
with  a  yearning  to  join  the  forces.  One  thing  detained  me — because  of 
my  profession  I  would  be  assigned  to  the  medical  service  rather  than 
to  the  fighting  ranks. 

General  Gorgas  came  to  me  one  day  and  asked  me  to  accept  the 
rank  of  major,  then  the  highest  grade  in  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve 
Corps.  Instantaneously  there  was  revived  the  old  thrill  created  in  my 
earliest  youth  by  the  uniform  of  a  real  soldier  in  a  military  force  of  a 
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great  war.  However,  my  thought  was  that  it  would  be  embarrassing 
if  I  were  to  appear  in  the  uniform  of  a  particular  department  when  I 
was  serving  on  a  joint  board  in  which  sat  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  and  also  when  I  was  presiding  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Medical  Board,  in  daily  contact  with  at  least  three  Surgeons  General, 
and  constantly  dealing  with  several  departments.  In  my  civilian  garb 
I  was  associating  as  an  equal  with  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  with  their  directing  heads — members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

But  the  General  reassured  me  with:  “ Doctor,  they  all  know  you, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  would  not  interfere  with  your  present  position 
even  if  I  had  the  power.  As  a  favor  to  me  I  wish  you  would  accept.” 

My  experience  then  with  the  intricacies  of  military  usage  as  they 
were  affected  by  rank  was  that  of  an  innocent  amateur.  So  I  accepted. 
My  position  was  shared  by  Dr.  Simpson,  my  friend  and  associate, 
and  he,  too,  accepted  the  uniform.  Up  to  this  time  uniforms  had 
not  been  donned  generally,  so  I  was  not  immediately  embarrassed  by 
appearing  in  full  regalia  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Council. 

Soon  came  the  order  that  all  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  should  appear  at  all  times  in  the  uniform  of  their  rank.  I  delayed. 
Someone  called  my  attention  to  “Order  So-and-So.”  I  then  presented 
myself  at  the  Meyers’  Men’s  Shop  on  F  Street,  was  measured,  and 
ordered  my  first  uniform.  I  was  notified  to  appear  for  a  fitting.  Again 
I  delayed.  One  day  Major  Simpson  walked  in  handsomely  equipped 
and  spurred,  and  came  to  a  well-practiced  salute.  I  was  envious,  and 
immediately  called  upon  the  tailor  for  the  past-due  fitting.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  that  I  was  ready  for  my  uniform  seemed  to  fluster  the 
genial  tailor,  overworked  filling  hurry-up  calls  for  distinguished 
officers.  He  exclaimed:  “Why,  Major,  I  turned  your  uniform  over  to 
Major  Hugh  Young,  the  Professor  in  Johns  Hopkins.  Major  Young 
said  he  had  an  order  from  you  asking  for  it.” 

Knowing  Dr.  Hugh  Young,  I  immediately  suspected  the  truth — 
my  uniform  had  been  purloined  and  was  on  its  way  to  “somewhere 
in  France,”  on  one  of  General  Pershing’s  staff  officers. 

“Where  is  your  order?  ”  I  demanded.  There  was  no  order  to  be  found. 
The  honest  tailor  had  been  hypnotized,  as  have  many  others  in  the  last 
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fifty  years,  by  my  brilliant  friend,  Hugh  Young.  The  tailor  hurriedly 
informed  me  that  the  precious  articles  of  apparel  had  been  “paid 
for.” 

So  I  had  another  brief  respite.  But  my  uniform  was  hurried  through 
to  completion,  and  I  donned  it;  but  I  looked  so  formidable  in  the  long 
pier  glass  that  I  hesitated  to  make  my  appearance.  I  telephoned  for 
Major  Simpson  to  “come  on  over.”  He  appeared,  clicked  his  heels  on 
perceiving  his  associate,  and  stood  at  his  most  perfect  salute. 

He  then  led  me  to  Clinedinst’s,  the  photographer,  several  blocks 
away,  and  as  Washington’s  streets  by  now  were  rapidly  filling  with 
men  in  uniform,  he — a  veteran  officer — gave  me  many  practical  les¬ 
sons  in  the  proper  method  of  saluting — how  to  salute,  when  to  salute, 
whom  to  salute  first,  and  whom  to  salute  last. 

MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

June  4  to  8.  The  American  Medical  Association  convention  in  1917 
was  held  in  New  York.  Many  of  the  men  appeared  in  their  new  uni¬ 
forms.  It  was  a  motley  array — some  wore  spurs,  and  some  wore  none; 
some  of  them  upside  down  and  some  with  one  missing;  some  wore 
puttees  and  some  wore  elaborate  shiny  boots.  One  of  our  distinguished 
majors  from  Boston  had  one  puttee  on  and  one  off.  His  nonchalance, 
until  someone  acquainted  him  with  the  situation,  was  amusing. 
Nearly  everyone  looked  foolish  and  self-conscious. 

Presidential  Address.  In  the  great  audience  of  physicians  and  their 
wives  gathered  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  June  5,  to  hear  Charles  Mayo’s  inaugural  address  were 
many  of  the  new  uniforms,  bravely  endeavoring  to  adjust  themselves 
on  their  uncomfortable  owners. 

On  the  stage  that  evening  sat  by  invitation  the  Surgeons  General 
and  a  number  of  my  associates.  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  found  seats  in  the 
gallery.  We  were  discovered  by  some  of  our  New  York  friends  and 
carried  off  to  a  box. 

Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue,  the  retiring  President,  delivered  his 
farewell  address  before  he  introduced  and  inaugurated  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Mayo,  whose  address  was  a  statesmanlike  production.  The 
following,  from  the  closing  paragraphs,  summarizes  what  he  had  to 
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say  about  the  subject  in  which  everyone  was  interested  on  that 
night : 

“  •  .  •  The  requirements  of  our  profession  have  been  raised  from  within, 
and  not  forced  from  without.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  deserves 
great  credit  for  establishing  its  high  standards  for  the  science  of  surgery  and 
honesty  of  the  surgeon.  Through  immediate  necessity,  hospitals  are  rapidly 
being  classified  and  standardized  that  they  may  become  more  efficient  for  the 
people  and  for  the  training  of  nurses  and  future  physicians.  As  a  body,  no 
profession  has  more  power  if  wisely  used.  We  have  at  once  jumped  past  the 
period  of  discussion  with  fanatics  and  cults  as  to  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  disease,  a  long  period  in  medical  history,  for  today  disease  can  be  checked 
by  order.  Our  country  should  secure  a  medical  cabinet  officer  in  the  near 
future.  .  .  . 

“It  is  most  fortunate  that  our  Army  medical  service  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  of  our  ablest  men,  Surgeons  General  Gorgas,  Braisted,  and  Blue,  and 
we  must  laud  the  work  of  the  General  Medical  Board  under  the  able  direc¬ 
torship  of  Dr.  Franklin  Martin.  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association ,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  education  of  the  American  physician. 

“  Medical  men,  your  country  needs  you  now  and  always.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  state  is  permanent  and  does  not  exist  for  the  good  of  the 
individual,  but  that  the  individual  exists  for  the  good  of  the  state.” 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
great  patriotic  mass  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  6,  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  war,  with  addresses  by 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Mayor  of  New  York;  Hon.  Dudley  Field 
Malone;  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt;  and  soul-stirring  music  by  John  Philip  Sousa’s  band  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  chorus. 

War  Rally  Meeting.  We  were  cordially  invited  to  dinner  the  following 
evening  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Lambert  to  meet  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  including  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  Dr.  Malcolm  L. 
Harris,  Secretary  Alexander  R.  Craig,  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan,  and 
others,  with  their  wives.  After  this  dinner,  Dr.  Craig  asked  to  be 
excused  to  attend  the  war  rally  meeting  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  in  which  I  was  more 
interested  than  that  war  meeting,  which  would  be  attended  by  several 
thousand  medical  men  whom  I  was  anxious  to  persuade  to  enroll  in 
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the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps.  I  excused  myself  and  accompanied  Dr. 
Craig. 

Arrived  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  we  found  the  ballroom  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  many  of 
them  accompanied  by  their  wives.  It  was  already  8:30  o’clock,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  a  presiding  officer  or  of  the  distinguished  speak¬ 
ers.  Dr.  Craig  had  been  the  first  of  the  officials  to  arrive.  The  audience 
was  becoming  restless  and  a  bit  indignant.  Dr.  Craig  endeavored  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  presiding  officer,  the  announced  speakers,  or 
someone  in  authority  who  would  suggest  a  reason  for  the  “ hold-up” 
and  a  remedy. 

Finally  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  platform  and  hold 
the  audience  until  the  orators  had  finished  their  late  dinner.  I  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  “butt  in”  on  a  program  that  had  been  so  definitely  an¬ 
nounced  the  evening  before;  and  besides,  I  was  quite  sure  that  there 
might  be  some  resentment.  Another  fifteen  minutes’  delay;  no  orators 
and  no  explanations.  Dr.  Craig  again  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to 
fill  the  gap.  I  refused.  I  did  not  feel  prepared  and  I  had  never  spoken 
extemporaneously  to  a  large  audience.  I  was  beginning  to  take  on  the 
anger  of  the  audience  at  this  treatment  of  prospective  soldiers  in  whom 
I  had  every  right  to  be  interested ;  but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  cope 
with  the  situation,  the  importance  of  which  I  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Presently  to  my  surprise  came  the  voice  of  Secretary  Craig.  He  made 
excuses  for  the  delay  of  the  speakers,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“Dr.  Franklin  Martin  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  with  us,” 
and  invited  that  horrified  individual  to  the  platform  as  a  “pinch 
hitter.” 

Thoroughly  aroused,  mad  through  and  through,  I  staggered  to  the 
empty  platform  and  faced  several  thousand  men  and  women  who  had 
come  to  learn  what  they  should  do  to  help  in  our  national  crisis.  After 
all,  it  was  my  business  to  take  my  message  to  that  magnificent  lot  of 
doctors.  I  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  those  people  in 
a  singular  manner,  as  I  had  full  authority  from  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Could  I  do  it?  Could  I  hold  their  attention?  I  faced  my  first 
great  audience.  I  stood  stock  still  for  fully  a  minute  and  did  not  open 
my  mouth.  I  looked  at  the  platform — it  bore  no  presiding  officer; 
even  Dr.  Craig,  the  courageous  emergency  Chairman,  had  disappeared. 
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I  was  alone.  At  first  there  was  scattering  applause  and,  in  my  opinion, 
unsympathetic;  but  presently  it  became  loud  and  general. 

As  I  scanned  the  faces  of  the  audience,  I  discovered  my  lifelong 
friend,  Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steele,  and  beside  him  his  faithful  wife.  Dr.  Steele 
had  taught  me  in  Northwestern  University  Medical  School  forty  years 
before.  His  friendly,  kindly  face  was  aglow  and  fairly  beamed  upon  me. 
I  found  my  voice,  and  directed  my  remarks  to  Dr.  Steele  and  his  wife, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  large  audience.  They  were  interested.  There  was 
a  painful  silence  throughout  the  great  ballroom.  The  audience  was 
listening! 

My  talk  was  unstudied.  For  the  first  time  I  was  fairly  carried  away 
by  a  compelling,  sympathetic  atmosphere  that  urged  me  on.  My  theme 
developed  into  a  propaganda  for  the  enrollment  of  doctors  “like  those 
before  me”  for  service  as  medical  officers. 

“. . .  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense,  told  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  night  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Nation  had  not  risen  to  the  call  of  duty.  He  said  that  the  Medical  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps  plan  had  failed  to  provide  the  surgeons  needed  for  the  Army 
and  Navy;  that  of  the  28,000  military  medical  men  needed  now,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  only  3,000  in  sight,  with  England  and  France  begging  for  doctors. 
He  declared  that  if  the  doctors  didn’t  come  forward  soon  heroic  steps  would 
have  to  be  taken.  Dr.  Martin  declared  that  of  8,000  young  doctors  who  had 
applied  for  commissions  and  to  whom  commissions  had  been  offered,  fewer 
than  3,000  had  accepted  them.  .  .  d’44 

I  found  myself  in  full  swing;  my  voice  was  penetrating  to  every  part 
of  the  hall.  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  I  cried  out  with  my 
arms  raised  in  appeal — - 

“.  .  .  Tf  you  are  a  member  of  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve  Corps,  for 
God’s  sake  go  home  and  accept.  If  you’re  not  going  to  accept  go  home  and 
say  that,  so  we  down  in  Washington  can  know  what  we  are  up  against.’ 

“Dr.  Martin’s  criticism  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  1,000  or  more 
delegates  in  the  hall,  who  on  the  night  before  had  heard  their  President,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Mayo,  declare  that  the  doctors  would  never  have  to  be  con¬ 
scripted;  that  they  would  be  ready  before  the  Army  was.  Dr.  Martin  said 
that  to  stir  up  the  doctors  he  would  warn  all  those  of  conscription  age  that  if  they 
didn’t  enroll  as  medical  men  before  they  were  drafted ,  they  might  be  digging 
trenches  in  France  by  next  year.  .  .  d’44* 

*Italics  are  mine.  F.  H.  M. 
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Just  at  this  critical  moment  I  accidentally  caught  sight  of  John  G. 
Bowman,  Director  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  with  a  scared 
expression  on  his  scholarly  face,  such  as  a  mother  assumes  when  her 
boy  is  delivering  his  first  piece  at  a  Sunday  School  entertainment.  For 
a  moment  I  was  distracted.  But  immediately  I  again  sought  the  en¬ 
couraging  face  of  Dr.  Steele  and  the  engine  of  oratory  was  resumed 
with  great  vigor.  I  was  beginning  to  enjoy  myself,  and  as  the  platform 
was  still  otherwise  unoccupied  and  the  audience  continued  attentive, 
I  felt  that  the  field  was  mine.  So  I  tried  reminiscing — giving  some 
intimate  pictures  of  my  experiences  with  the  War  Cabinet  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  told  them  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  visit  and  request: 

“  balfour’s  first  call  for  doctors 

“.  .  .  ‘Do  you  know  what  was  the  first  thing  Mr.  Balfour  asked  for  when 
he  came  to  this  country?  Do  you  know  what  was  the  first  request  that  was 
granted?  It  was  for  doctors.’ 

“Dr.  Martin  told  of  the  dinner  at  the  White  House  for  the  British  Com¬ 
mission.  He  said  he  was  talking  to  Mr.  Balfour,  when  Mr.  Balfour  asked: 
‘Have  you  anything  to  do  with  getting  doctors?’  Dr.  Martin  said  he  had, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  asked  for  1,000  doctors  for  England  and  a  like  number  for 
France.  He  told  how  the  next  morning  the  official  and  formal  request  came 
from  London  for  500  doctors  and  500  nurses,  and  six  base  hospital  units.  The 
doctors,  he  said,  were  now  being  sent  at  the  rate  of  200  a  month,  and  ten 
base  hospital  units  had  been  called  out.  ‘We  ought  to  send  them  500  a 
month,’  said  Dr.  Martin,  ‘yes,  a  thousand  a  month’. . .  A44 

I  began  my  improvised  tirade  at  nine  o’clock  and  ended  at  ten.  My 
audience  applauded  as  I  finished — rather  as  though  they  had  been 
interested  than  because  I  stopped. 

I  was  complimented  by  the  informal  reception  that  I  received  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks.  I  could  have  enrolled  a  thousand  officers  that 
evening  if  the  necessary  papers  and  enrollment  officers  had  been  on 
hand.  All  were  asked  to  send  to  my  office  in  Washington  for  application 
blanks. 

Two  things  I  learned  that  night — 

First — That  it  is  an  inspiring  job  to  talk  to  a  large  audience  if  you  have 
something  that  will  interest. 

Second — That  the  wives  and  mothers  should  be  encouraged  to  attend 
every  mass  meeting  for  the  enrollment  of  soldiers.  They  are  convinced  much 
more  easily  than  their  men. 
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I  have  never  learned  the  reason  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  orators 
who  were  expected  at  this  war  rally.  Presumably  the  announcement  at 
the  Tuesday  evening  meeting  had  been  in  error. 

The  sessions  of  the  great  national  society  of  medicine  were  relays  of 
military  talks  urging  the  medical  profession  to  enroll  for  service. 

Colonel  Thomas  Goodwin  of  the  British  Army  Service,  who  had  been 
transferred  to  Washington  as  our  adviser  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  and  who  had  had  two  years’  service  at  the  front, 
spoke  effectively: 

.  .  'The  call  of  suffering  humanity  is  awful,’  he  said,  and  urged  the  sur¬ 
geons  and  physicians  of  the  United  States  to  answer  the  call. 

“'Human  endeavor  can  stand  no  more  than  those  physicians  are  under¬ 
going/  he  said.  'On  a  short  section  of  the  front  there  are  from  20,000  to 
30,000  wounded  in  a  few  hours  of  battle.  What  is  there  to  do?  Are  we  to  leave 
them  to  crawl  into  shell  craters,  to  suffer  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days?  Are  we 
to  rush  medical  men  there  to  save  them?  One  doctor  said  to  me  that  we  had 
better  leave  them  there  and  save  the  medical  men.  But  we  couldn’t  do  that. 
The  belief  in  England  is  that  the  sons,  fathers,  and  brothers  who  go  to  the 
front  will  be  attended.  And  the  wounded  as  they  come  back  tell  the  same 
story — they  were  picked  up  within  an  hour  of  the  time  they  were  wounded, 
sent  to  a  hospital,  and  their  wounds  cared  for.  .  .  . 

"...  'There  is  a  terrible  responsibility  upon  the  men  of  your  profession. 
The  call  of  suffering  humanity  is  awful.  I  hope  the  response  will  be  generous 
and  prompt.  Each  of  us  has  got  to  do  his  bit  to  help  finish  this  miserable  war. 
The  medical  man’s  bit  is  all-important.’”45 

On  June  8  one  paper,  speaking  of  a  talk  I  made,  reveals  the  im¬ 
pression  the  new  uniform  made  upon  the  boys  of  the  press: 


“OUR  CALL  TO  DOCTORS 

"...  Colonel  Goodwin  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  who  was  in  uni¬ 
form.  He  repeated  his  warning  of  Wednesday  night  to  young  physicians — 
that  if  they  did  not  offer  their  services  to  the  Government  they  might  soon 
be  digging  trenches. 

" 1 1  take  it,’  he  said,  'that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  under  55  who 
has  not  enrolled  for  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve  Corps.  If  there  is  a  man 
who  hasn’t  enrolled,  for  God’s  sake,  why  hasn’t  he?’” 
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“calls  on  men  to  do  duty 

“ ‘Many  of  us  in  time  of  peace  have  accepted  these  ornamental  positions — 
lieutenancies  and  the  like  in  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps.  Now  it  is  time  for 
us  to  show  whether  we  are  real  soldiers.  It  is  disheartening  down  there  in 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas’  office  when  he  asks  us  to  accept  commissions  and 
we  do  not  accept  them.  There  are  nine  thousand  young  graduates  in  the 
medical  profession,  who,  being  under  thirty-one  years  of  age,  are  subject  to 
conscription.  Go  home  and  tell  these  young  men  in  your  communities  that 
if  they  do  not  go  in  as  medical  officers  in  the  Reserve  Corps  they  may  be 
conscripted  as  privates  in  the  national  army.  Tell  them  that  if  they  do  not 
act  at  once  they  may  find  themselves  digging  ditches  in  privates’  uniforms 
within  six  months. 

“‘Blanks  have  been  sent  out  to  70,000  men  of  the  profession.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  any  man  not  having  had  the  opportunity  to  sign  up.  When  the 
curtain  is  rung  down  on  this  awful  conflict  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  medical 
profession  of  America  has  failed  to  do  its  duty!’”45 

Patriotic  Meeting .  On  the  evening  of  June  7  at  the  Hippodrome  a 
great  patriotic  meeting  was  held  at  which  among  others,  with  Mayor 
Mitchel  presiding,  Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  George  E.  Vincent,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke.  It  was  a  crowded  house,  the  great  theater 
being  filled  from  the  orchestra  to  the  last  seat  in  the  gallery.  Mrs. 
Martin  and  I  were  in  a  box  at  the  left  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  great  drama.  The  vast  stage,  with  its  trap 
doors  and  other  devices,  was  spread  out  before  us. 

During  the  gathering  of  the  notables  on  the  platform,  each  receiving 
his  portion  of  applause  as  he  walked  to  his  allotted  position,  an  accident 
occurred  that  excited  the  mirth  of  the  waiting  audience.  One  of  the 
leading  New  York  physicians,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  stepped  upon  an  unfastened  trap  door 
and  straightway  vanished  into  the  depths.  Finally  his  head  appeared 
above  the  platform,  and  even  his  distinguished  patient,  “Teddy,”  was 
unable  to  suppress  a  laugh  at  the  embarrassment  of  the  eminent 
doctor.  The  victim  of  the  accident  was  laboriously  pulled  out  of  the 
hole  to  safety,  apparently  unharmed. 

As  the  result  of  our  informal  and  formal  efforts  at  this  session  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  we  eventually  secured,  it  was  estimated, 
1,500  to  2,000  first-class  medical  officers  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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PATRIOTIC  MEETINGS  FOR  ENROLLMENT  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

This  experience  brought  about  the  organization  of  a  series  of  mass 
meetings  at  which  speakers  addressed  medical  men  and  their  wives, 
and  suggested  enrollment  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

On  my  return  to  Washington,  I  asked  Colonel  Goodwin  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  Chicago,  ostensibly  to  visit  Rochester,  Minn.,  as  a  guest  of 
the  Mayo  brothers,  and  the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota.  He  consented. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  arranged  a  mass  meeting  in  Chicago  for 
doctors  and  their  wives,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Physicians’  Club; 
also  one  in  Minneapolis  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  Law,  and  a 
third  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

COLONEL  THOMAS  GOODWIN 

On  our  westward  journey,  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  enjoyed  the  talks  with 
our  guest,  Colonel  Goodwin  (now  Sir  Thomas  Goodwin,  K.C.B., 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  D.S.M.,  Governor-General  of  Queensland,  Australia), 
as  our  acquaintance  developed.  He  had  come  to  Washington  with  the 
Balfour  Commission  directly  from  the  front  in  France,  where  he  had 
served  as  a  medical  officer  for  nearly  three  years.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  realize,  as  we  rode  across  the  peaceful  landscape  and  as  we  later 
enjoyed  the  Mayos’  comfortable  boat  on  a  two-days’  trip  on  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  River,  that  he  would  not  be  aroused  at  any  minute  by  the  boom 
of  guns  and  a  raid  of  the  enemy.  He  said  several  times  to  Isabelle, 
“It  does  not  seem  possible  that  I  am  several  thousand  miles  away  from 
that  awful  war.  I  can’t  make  it  seem  right  that  I  should  enjoy  this 
peace  when  every  man  is  so  much  needed  at  home.” 

However,  I  had  something  in  store  for  him  that  was  a  shock  for  him, 
and  that  would  make  him  realize  that  he  was  not  entirely  “out  of  it.” 
I  said,  “You  know,  Colonel,  that  tomorrow  evening  I  want  you  to 
speak  to  some  of  my  friends,  doctors  and  their  wives,  and  encourage 
the  men  to  join  the  Medical  Corps,  and  the  women  to  continue  their 
Red  Cross  work.” 

“That  is  something  I  cannot  do.  You  must  not  ask  me  to  talk.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  can  say  that  would  interest  anyone;  and 
if  I  knew  something  that  would  interest  I  could  not  tell  it  to  an  audi¬ 
ence.” 
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“ Nonsense!”  I  replied.  “Simply  repeat  the  story  that  you  have 
just  told  Mrs.  Martin  and  me  about  the  first  retreat  of  the  Marne. 
Anyway,  the  friends  are  invited  and  they  expect  to  hear  from  you.” 
I  am  afraid  I  spoiled  his  afternoon. 

The  day  following  we  took  him  to  our  home  in  beautiful  Kenilworth, 
where  for  several  days  he  was  our  house  guest.  At  dinner  the  first 
evening,  with  a  small  group  of  our  neighbors,  Colonel  Goodwin  was 
very  happy.  With  the  dessert  a  large  birthday  cake  with  lighted  candles 
was  brought  in  and  placed  before  his  plate.  Someone  unbeknown  to 
our  guest  had  discovered  that  it  was  his  birthday.  He  was  astonished. 
He  was  almost  overcome  with  emotion.  For  the  first  time  in  two  years 
this  soldier  of  service  was  in  a  private  home,  away  from  relatives  and 
old  friends,  and  here  among  strangers  he  was  having  a  birthday  party ! 
Someone  had  remembered — this  was  a  personal  tribute.  Colonel 
Goodwin  from  that  day  on,  I  am  sure,  felt  that  when  with  the  Martins 
he  was  among  friends. 

We  were  approaching  the  ballroom  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
The  elevators  had  landed  the  reluctant  orator  at  the  nineteenth  floor. 
We  were  entering  the  large  hall  filled  with  physicians  of  Chicago  and 
their  wives.  We  marched  to  the  platform — this  tall,  splendid,  upstand¬ 
ing  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  his  King,  and  our  group  from  the  United 
States. 

The  audience  stood  and  applauded  as  we  were  about  to  take  our 
seats.  It  was  apparent  that  emotion  was  contracting  the  throat  of 
every  man  and  woman  there.  Dr.  D.A.K.  Steele  was  in  the  chair.  He 
had  a  well-worked-out  program,  upon  which  several  men  were  slated 
to  speak,  including  the  guest  of  honor,  Colonel  Goodwin.  The  Chair¬ 
man  made  an  appropriate  speech  and  introduced  our  guest.  When  he 
rose  to  speak  the  audience  again  stood  and  gave  him  a  genuine  wel¬ 
come. 

Colonel  Goodwin,  his  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  glanced  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  hopelessness.  Then  with  great  effort  he  began  to  speak. 
He  said  he  was  not  a  speechmaker.  He  knew  nothing  but  war  and  war 
activity.  But  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  Mrs.  Martin  and  her 
husband,  he  would  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  war  as  it  appeared  in 
the  first  retreat  of  the  Marne.  And  then  in  the  simplest  manner,  with  a 
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clear,  strong  voice,  he  told  the  story  of  that  most  important  act  of  the 
drama  of  ruthlessness  that  was  going  on  in  Europe. 

He  gave  us  every  essential  detail  as  he  saw  it.  Not  a  book  story  of 
operations  on  a  grand  scale — although  all  the  main  movements,  too, 
were  summarized;  but  the  details ,  in  which  he  and  his  English  soldiers 
were  intimately  concerned. 

I  witnessed  many  audiences  during  our  own  two  years  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war,  when  the  hearers  were  attentive,  when  their  emotions 
carried  them  to  the  breaking  point,  when  relief  came  only  with  human, 
humorous  incidents,  when  they  were  filled  with  information  they  would 
never  forget — but  this  speech  of  Colonel  Goodwin’s,  his  first  attempt 
at  oratory  before  a  large  audience,  was  the  most  effective  of  all. 

The  audience  was  in  arms,  tense  with  resentment  at  a  resourceful 
and  ruthless  enemy  that  would  not  yield.  And  it  was  fairly  excited  to  a 
frenzy  when  this  great  doctor  described  the  something  that  wTas 
happening  that  indicated  a  yielding  by  the  enemy — which,  of  course, 
as  he  thought,  could  be  only  a  local  recession;  then,  finally,  he  found 
himself  pushed  along  with  his  ambulances  and  his  advancing,  cheering 
comrades,  and  it  was  forced  upon  him  that  the  German  Army  had 
stopped — was  reluctantly  moving  back — and  at  last  was  in  a  rout ! 

But  the  audience  must  not  cheer  or  clap,  lest  they  lose  some  syllable 
of  this  impelling  story.  They  could  only  wring  their  hands  and  allow 
the  tears  shamelessly  to  flow  unheeded  down  their  faces. 

Then  he  told  of  the  great  waste — square  miles  strewn  with  thousands 
of  dead,  thousands  of  wounded,  of  both  the  Allies  and  the  enemy, 
whose  blood  was  mingled  as  they  lay  in  almost  inextricable  masses — 
and  of  the  vast  task  before  his  Medical  Corps;  of  the  burying  of  the 
dead  by  the  equally  faithful  followers. 

No  one  in  the  audience  that  night  would  have  denied  that  he  loved 
this  big,  earnest,  adequate  “  Johnny  Bull.”  He  talked  for  one  hour  and 
a  half.  And  it  seemed  but  a  few  minutes,  until  an  analysis  afterward 
revealed  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  story. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  The  story  was  told,  and  the  speaker  took 
his  seat.  The  audience  rose  and  frantically  cheered  and  cheered,  hands 
on  one  another’s  shoulders,  and  wept.  Finally  some  of  them  at  the  front 
rushed  toward  the  stage. 

I  said  to  the  Chairman:  “This  meeting  is  finished.”  And  to  the 
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audience:  “You  will  all  want  to  shake  hands  with  our  guest.  The 
benediction  is  in  order,  the  formal  program  is  adjourned.” 

The  orator  was  now  surrounded.  He  had  left  the  platform  and  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  polite,  friendly,  but  persistent  crowd  that  wanted  to 
touch  him  and  say:  “Thank  you!” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  meetings  that  Colonel 
Goodwin  addressed,  extending  through  the  summer  and  into  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

When  he  came  to  our  hotel  in  Washington  later  in  the  year  to  bid 
Isabelle  and  me  good-bye  (the  War  Department  of  Great  Britain  had 
cabled  him  to  come  to  headquarters  in  London)  he  was  definitely  con¬ 
cerned.  Whether  jokingly  or  not,  in  reply  to  my  question  of  “Why?” 
he  said:  “Possibly  I  have  been  talking  too  much.” 

When  he  arrived  outside  of  Liverpool,  his  ship  was  met  by  a  British 
war  craft.  Coming  up  the  ladder  appeared  a  group  of  high  officials  and 
a  number  of  generals  of  high  rank. 

Their  respects  were  sent  to  “Lieutenant  General  Thomas  Goodwin.” 
His  trepidation  and  astonishment  were  as  great  as  when  he  faced  his 
first  large  audience  in  Chicago.  What  did  it  mean? — not  demotion  and 
disgrace  but  elevation  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
British  Empire— Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  with 
the  highest  rank  of  his  beloved  corps. 

I  saw  him  after  the  armistice  in  his  office  in  London  where  we  talked 
it  over,  laughed  at  our  experiences  in  America,  got  our  backs  warm 
before  a  cheerful  grate  fire — while  cablegrams  and  messages  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  from  every  part  of  the  globe  where  British  soldiers  are 
located  and  upon  some  of  whom  the  sun  is  always  shining. 

He  served  two  four-year  terms  as  Director-General,  and  after  his 
retirement  in  March,  1927,  he  was  appointed  by  his  King  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  state  of  Queensland,  Australia. 

GAS  WARFARE 

June  8 — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Director  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  communication  from  the  General  Munitions  Board: 

“.  .  .  The  National  Research  Council  recommends  to  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  through  the  Munitions  Board  that  a  laboratory  be  established 
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near  Washington  for  the  investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  use  of 
noxious  gases  in  warfare;  that  the  sum  of  $175,000  be  allotted  from  funds 
that  may  be  available  for  the  equipment,  administration,  and  personnel  of 
this  laboratory,  said  allotment  to  be  expended  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Noxious  Gases  of  the  Research  Council.  .  . 

This  recommendation,  referred  to  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and 
Interior,  initiated  a  very  important  branch  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 


THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

The  importance  of  the  growing  embarrassment  in  the  Shipping 
Board  led  to  direction  that  condensations  of  the  minutes  of  two  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  on  Shipping,  submitted  by  Chairman  Denman 
for  information,  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council.  These 
meetings  had  been  held  May  22  and  23,  General  Goethals  and  Theo¬ 
dore  E.  Ferris  having  attended  the  former  session.  Extracts  from  the 
minutes: 

“.  .  .  After  a  conference  with  the  representatives  and  heads  of  the  larger 
shipping  plants  of  the  country,  the  Committee  on  Shipping  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations: 

That  there  shall  be  three  sizes  of  ships  of  the  following  types: 

5,000  ton  Clean  Hold  or  Tween  Deck  Speed  12  knots. 

7,500  ton  Tween  Deck  Speed  12  knots. 

10,000  ton  Shelter  Deck  (3  decks)  Speed  12J  knots. 

That  the  5,000  ton  type  would  be  a  more  economical  carrier  after  the 
war  if  it  were  10  to  n  knot  speed.  .  .  . 

Points  to  be  emphasized: 

1.  The  need  for  Tow  visibility.’ 

2.  The  need  for  convoys  in  protecting  ships. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  steamship  men  and 
shipbuilders  that  it  is  best  to  build  the  types  which  will  be  most  useful  for 
service  after  the  war,  than  to  build  for  war  purposes  only  and  thereby  de¬ 
crease  the  practical  usage  and  value  of  such  craft  after  the  war. 

4.  Increase  the  number  of  transverse  bulkheads  for  protection,  but  to 
be  so  installed  that  they  can  be  removed  after  the  war  without  interfering 
with  the  structural  strength  of  the  boat. 

5.  Encourage  bridge  builders  to  build  steamers. 

6.  Utilize  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  smaller  types,  particularly  mine 
sweepers.  ...” 
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SANITARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CANTONMENTS 

June  11 — Executive  Committee ,  General  Medical  Board.  The  first 
matter  brought  before  the  meeting  concerned  sanitary  arrangements 
of  cantonments  to  be  established  for  the  housing  of  the  new  National 
Army. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  voted  “that  a  Committee  on 
Cantonments  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  further  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

A  committee  was  immediately  appointed,  and  recommendations 
were  formulated  and  brought  before  the  Secretary  by  the  committee 
in  person.  The  resulting  revision  of  the  plans  of  the  cantonments  was 
of  far-reaching  importance. 

Recommendation  was  later  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  him  that  the  Surgeon  General  or  his  representative  approve 
the  selection  of  camp  sites  as  well  as  plans  for  their  construction  and 
repair,  sewage  disposal,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  other  matters 
related  to  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

June  13 — Council  of  National  Defense.  “The  Director  outlined  a 
suggested  plan  for  committee  reorganization,  and  presented  a  graphic 
chart  by  way  of  illustration,  accompanied  by  charts  showing  the 
French,  English,  and  German  war  organizations.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Chairman  should  present  the  plan,  with  the  accompanying  charts, 
to  the  President  as  the  plan  of  organization  approved  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  .  .  ” 

Joint  Meeting.  Mr.  Gompers  at  this  time  was  embarrassed  by  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere,  in  which  radical 
activities  were  encroaching  on  rights  of  the  conservative  wing  of 
organized  labor.  He  was  genuinely  concerned  lest  the  great  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  he  was  the  head,  through  actions  of  radical  members, 
should  bring  disrepute  upon  itself  in  the  eyes  of  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Government.  Those  of  us  associated  with  Mr.  Gompers  were  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  this  leader  was  exerting  every  force  of  his  nature 
to  maintain  peace  in  labor  operations  and  to  lead  “his  boys”  to  sup- 
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port  the  Government.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  our  Chief,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  expressing  to  Mr.  Gompers  the  feelings  toward  him  shared 
by  every  one  of  his  thirteen  associates  when  he  suggested  that  the 
various  grievances  pointed  out  should  be  adjusted,  and  that  the  Council 
and  Commission  wished  to  assure  him  of  the  active  co-operation  of 
every  member  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance. 

I  had  approached  this  session  with  some  embarrassment,  as  for  the 
first  time  I  was  that  day  appearing  before  a  joint  gathering  of  my  com¬ 
rades  of  the  Council  and  Commission  in  my  uniform.  When  I  arrived 
shortly  before  the  meeting  convened,  the  Secretary  of  War  looked  me 
over  rather  critically,  as  I  imagined,  and  said:  “Well,  Doctor,  I 
see  they  have  you  in  chains,  too.”  From  his  tone  and  expression  I  felt 
that  he  did  not  approve — already  the  uniform  was  perplexing. 

TIME  EOR  HUMOR 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  a  quartet  consisting  of  General  Gorgas, 
Charles  Mayo,  Victor  Vaughan,  and  myself  were  walking  to  our  offices 
from  the  War  College.  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  who  al¬ 
ways  saw  the  humor  of  reserve  officers  attempting  to  play  the  war 
game,  called  my  attention  to  General  Gorgas  and  Major  Mayo  walking 
ahead  of  us  as  we  trekked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

“Notice  the  superior  officer,”  he  said. 

I  noticed,  but  did  not  perceive  anything  strange.  Of  course,  I  did 
know  who  was  the  superior  officer  even  though  I  had  not  served  in 
the  Spanish-American  War,  as  Vaughan  had. 

“Don’t  you  see,”  Dr.  Vaughan  continued,  “that  Major  Charlie 
Mayo  will  be  subject  to  court  martial  for  walking  on  the  right  of  his 
superior  officer,  a  Major  General,  and  with  his  coat  unbuttoned  and 
but  one  spur  on,  and  that  upside  down?” 

Of  course,  after  looking  over  my  own  equipment,  I  responded  that 
his  “arrest  and  incarceration”  certainly  seemed  advisable. 

When  we  reached  our  place  of  parting  Dr.  Vaughan,  apparently  in 
all  seriousness,  begged  General  Gorgas  to  overlook  Major  Charlie’s 
faux  pas ,  inasmuch  as  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  overawed  at  being 
allowed  to  walk  with  a  Major  General  at  all. 

General  Gorgas,  of  dignified  attitude  but  always  ready  for  a  joke, 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  inferior  culprit.  He  then  turned  to  Major 
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Vaughan  and  with  mock  severity  reprimanded  him  for  not  placing 
Major  Mayo  under  arrest  before  he  had  disgraced  the  whole  Medical 
Corps  in  the  eyes  of  critical  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Then  the  General, 
whom  we  were  beginning  to  love,  chuckled,  and  as  he  departed  accepted 
our  amateurish  salutes. 

The  salutes  reminded  Major  Mayo  of  his  experience  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  when  he  had  donned  his  new  uniform  and  was  out  walking  with 
his  son,  Charles.  Men  in  uniform  were  constantly  passing  and  saluting. 
It  kept  the  new  officer  busy.  It  was  apparent  that  the  son  was  more 
interested  than  Dad.  Every  few  minutes  Charles  would  cry  out,  “You 
missed  one,  Pop.” 


PROSPECTIVE  SHORTAGE  OF  OIL 

June  14 — Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  E.  L.  Doheny,  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Committee  on  Oil,  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Requa,  consulting  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  addressed  the  Commission,  “outlining  the 
oil  situation  and  emphasizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  utilizing  all 
available  sources  of  oil  supply.” 

This  subject  kept  cropping  up  constantly  within  the  next  year.  It 
finally  brought  to  our  attention  the  Teapot  Dome  reservation.  At  first 
it  appeared  as  a  tragic  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  the 
oil  supply  of  the  continent  should  be  unreasonably  held  up  when  the 
supply  of  the  world  was  decreasing  to  a  vanishing  minimum.  However, 
as  months  passed  and  the  drive  upon  this  reserve  grew  more  persistent, 
we  finally  became  convinced  that  the  activity  of  the  promoters  of  this 
drive  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  so-called  demand.  .Under  the 
firm  insistence  of  Secretary  Daniels,  the  Navy  Department  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  drive  was  not  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
and  during  his  secretaryship  the  Teapot  Dome  was  not  disturbed. 

June  24 — General  Medical  Board.  An  important  new  matter  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Welch,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  pertaining  to  a  gas  bacillus  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Flexner. 

Re-education  and  Rehabilitation  of  Maimed  and  Crippled  Soldiers P1 
A  conference  on  re-education  and  rehabilitation  of  maimed  and  crip- 
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pled  soldiers  had  been  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council  on  June  22,  the  first  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
representatives  of  the  leading  medical  and  surgical  specialties.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  its  recommendations  was  to  diminish 
the  extent  of  mental  and  physical  disabilities  resulting  from  injuries, 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  conditions  which  were  being 
encountered  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  Germany.  Specifically, 
the  recommendations  provided  for  early  special  treatment  of  the 
wounded  under  the  direction  of  specialists;  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
construction  hospitals  for  the  repair  of  cripples  and  disabled  persons; 
cripples  to  be  taught  occupations  for  which  they  were  fitted,  physically, 
mentally,  or  by  previous  experience;  every  disabled  soldier  to  be  kept 
under  military  discipline  until  the  completion  of  physical  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  re-education;  a  permanent  committee  to  be  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  plan,  this  committee  to  contain  representatives  of  the 
various  medical,  educational,  and  social  interests  concerned,  and  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS  GIVES  A  DINNER 

This  dinner,  given  for  the  heads  of  the  English  and  French  Com¬ 
missions  with  their  distinguished  accompanying  naval  representatives, 
was  one  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting  social  affairs  of  the  time. 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Daniels  received  their  guests  in  the  drawing  room 
of  their  charming  home  in  California  Street,  much  as  they  would  have 
received  their  neighbors  and  family  connections  at  a  gathering  in  their 
home  in  North  Carolina. 

Through  the  partially  opened  doors  could  be  seen  in  a  capacious 
adjoining  dining  room  a  large  oval  mahogany  table  with  seats  for  about 
forty  guests.  The  service  was  elaborate  and  artistic.  To  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  some  of  us  who  knew  Secretary  Daniels’  views  on  prohibition, 
we  observed  a  row  of  glasses  much  resembling  wine  glasses  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  dinner.  Would  the  entertainment  of  guests  from  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  induce  him  to  desert  his  colors? 

Led  by  Mrs.  Daniels  with  the  distinguished  guests,  we  entered 
the  dining  room  and  found  our  places.  As  we  were  about  to  be  seated, 
Secretary  Daniels  at  the  head  of  the  table  advanced  a  step,  raised  his 
hand,  and,  bowing  his  head,  asked  an  old-fashioned  blessing.  An  elec- 
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trie  spark  of  surprise  and  admiration  flashed  through  the  circle  of 
guests.  Several  of  the  French  group  silently  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

We  then  assumed  our  places,  and  the  fine  dinner  was  served.  The 
row  of  wine  glasses  maintained  their  virginity,  as  they  were  filled 
throughout  with  Apollinaris  water,  White  Rock,  red  and  white  grape 
juice;  and  we  were  also  served  with  a  delicious  fruit  juice  cup. 

The  guests  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  dinner  was 
the  admiration  of  all  who  attended,  and  one  of  the  most  remembered 
functions  of  a  long  series  of  formal  dinners  and  receptions,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  not  a  few  at  the  table  that  night  were  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  at  a  formal  dinner  without  spirits  and  wine. 
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SEARCHING  ANALYSIS  AND  REORGANIZATION 

A  BRIEF  RESPITE 

1 

%J  uly,  1917.  The  warm  weather  was  upon  us.  It  was  a  Washington 
summer,  which  means  that  it  was  real  and  genuine,  and  not  a  mere 
imitation  of  summer. 

The  thirteen  men  constituting  the  Council  and  Commission  were 
thoroughly  surfeited  with  the  most  strenuous  work  of  their  lives. 
They  had  launched  many  important  matters.  So,  although  enormous 
tasks  were  yet  to  be  performed,  they  decided  to  take  an  interval  of 
rest,  extending  from  Saturday,  June  30,  until  after  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  thus  recharge  their  batteries.  This  was  agreed  upon  with 
many  misgivings.  As  we,  the  corps  of  thirteen,  were  about  to  make  our 
getaway,  our  strenuous  Commission  Chairman,  Willard,  warned  the 
Commissioners  that  they  must  leave  their  addresses,  as  they  were 
likely  to  be  recalled  at  an  hour’s  notice. 

It  was  a  relief  to  travel  toward  our  great  inland  sea — Lake  Michigan, 
out  of  the  enervating  heat  of  humid  Washington,  and  to  look  forward 
to  a  week  of  rest  among  friends  in  Chicago. 

On  Saturday,  the  seventh,  an  imperative  telegram  called  me  back 
for  a  conference  of  the  Advisory  Commission. 

A  SEARCHING  SELF-ANALYSIS 

July  8 — Advisory  Commission.  Dutifully  we  were  on  hand  at  10  a.m. 
Chairman  Willard  apologized  for  his  peremptory  telegrams.  He  defi¬ 
nitely  confessed  that  he  had  visited  a  camp  near  Washington  where 
one  of  his  sons  was  stationed.  While  he  was  with  his  boy,  more  and 
more  was  forced  upon  him  the  great  responsibility  that  we  as  Com¬ 
missioners  were  expected  to  assume,  and  had  assumed.  Were  we  doing 
our  utmost  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  the  last  degree?  In  our  inexperi¬ 
ence  with  war  requirements,  were  we  possessed  of  all  the  information 
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necessary  to  make  our  advice  and  our  administration  effective?  Had 
we  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  all  the  information  necessary? 

We  were  entering  the  greatest  war  in  history.  We  were  responsible 
to  the  President,  our  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  selected  us  to 
advise  about  the  conduct  of  that  war.  Our  associates  in  the  Cabinet 
were  depending  on  us  to  co-operate  with  them  in  making  our  work 
comprehensive  and  effective.  We  were  responsible  to  the  men  who  were 
enrolling  to  fight  our  battles — for  their  food,  their  housing,  their  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare,  their  health.  It  was  up  to  us  to  furnish  these 
men  with  the  most  effective  and  most  modern  equipment  for  warfare. 
He  had  to  confess,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  had 
fulfilled  all  of  these  obligations.  He  had  called  us  back  from  our  vaca¬ 
tions  so  that  we  might  reassure  him,  and  help  one  another  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure;  and  so  that  each  one  of  us  would  plunge  into 
our  task  more  effectively  than  ever. 

That  was  Daniel  Willard.  Oh  that  I  could  adequately  describe  that 
Sunday  morning  get-together  as  we  sat  and  listened  to  our  conscien¬ 
tious  Chairman  revealing  his  inner  thoughts,  fears,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities! 

We  looked  at  each  other.  Our  Chief  had  been  nearer  the  center  of 
things — in  camp  with  his  boy.  While  his  companions  were  about  the 
country  getting  fresh  air  and  perspective,  he  had  remained  in  the 
environment  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  near  the  strenuous  work¬ 
shop.  He  was  an  overworked  man  with  the  horrors  of  sleepless  hours 
of  midnight  and  dawn  in  his  mind. 

His  remarks  made  a  profound  impression  upon  every  one  of  us.  Had 
we  done  everything  within  our  power  to  make  good  in  our  great  task? 
Had  my  department,  my  committees,  my  Board,  and  my  Executive 
Committee  left  anything  of  importance  undone?  Had  any  of  my  key 
associates  failed,  or  was  anyone  failing  in  his  work?  Those  hours  follow¬ 
ing  our  Chief’s  serious  talk  were  employed  by  each  of  us  in  a  searching 
self-analysis. 

Some  of  us  refused  to  agree  that  we  were  unable  to  procure  from 
any  departments  of  the  Government  information  bearing  upon  our 
work,  and  to  which  we  were  entitled.  I  protested  that  any  lack  of 
information  on  our  part  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  Council  nor  of 
the  law,  but  our  very  own  fault ;  that  in  the  pursuance  of  a  great  game 
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such  as  ours,  we  should  practice  greater  keenness  and  industry  and  get 
what  we  needed;  that  I  had  never  been  denied  any  information  that  1 
went  after,  if  I  was  entitled  to  it.  There  seemed  some  doubt,  however, 
that  we  were  welcome  to  all  information  that  we  might  require  in 
connection  with  our  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies.  “All  right,”  we  said,  “let  us  make  a  test.” 

We  adjourned  at  1 130  until  3:15  o’clock.  In  the  meantime  Chairman 
Willard  was  to  put  his  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council.  Colonel  Blunt  and  Major  Pierce  of  the  Army 
Purchasing  Board  were  routed  out  on  this  hot  Sunday,  and  they  ap¬ 
peared  at  our  afternoon  session. 

Those  of  us  who  were  serving  on  the  Munitions  Board  realized  that 
the  purchase  of  materials  was  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Willard, 
who  was  not  regular  in  attendance  at  the  Munitions  Board  meetings, 
was  much  relieved  to  hear  the  report  that  came  to  us  from  Colonel 
Blunt  and  Major  Pierce. 

A  keen  discussion  was  then  indulged  in,  and  Mr.  Willard’s  letter  to 
the  Council  was  considered.  It  was  urged  by  some  of  us,  who  felt  that 
the  work  of  our  sections  was  proceeding  very  satisfactorily,  that  it 
would  be  a  wiser  plan  if  the  Chairman — instead  of  presenting  a  formal 
document  such  as  he  had  prepared,  which  would  indicate  a  condition 
of  panic  in  the  Commission — were  to  make  an  informal  statement, 
reiterating  our  desire  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  advance  the 
comprehensive  program  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  were  aiding; 
and  stating  that  we  sometimes  realized,  because  of  the  inestimable 
importance  of  the  task,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council  our  efforts  might 
not  appear  in  their  full  measure. 

We  adjourned  at  6:10  until  9  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Gompers  could  be 
present.  Mr.  Willard’s  letter  was  presented  in  its  final  form,  re-read, 
and  further  discussed  at  this  second  adjourned  meeting.  At  n  p.m. 
we  parted,  to  reconvene  in  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  11  o’clock  the  following  morning. 

July  9 — Advisory  Commission.  I  protested  against  the  presentation 
to  the  Council  of  the  proposed  communication,  but  suggested  that  the 
Chairman  make  a  statement  that  would  voice  our  feeling  that  we  were 
not  accomplishing  all  that  we  might;  and  instead  of  criticizing  the 
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Council,  that  we  should  ask  them  if  there  was  anything  more  that  we 
could  do  to  help.  This  proposal  received  the  support  first  of  Mr. 
Rosenwald,  then  of  Mr.  Gompers;  and  eventually,  with  surprising 
promptness,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Chairman,  and  forthwith  we 
changed  our  plans.  Mr.  Willard’s  final  letter,  as  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  made  a  part  of  the  records  but  was  not  read. 

Joint  Meeting.  The  Chairman,  with  great  tact  and  direct  eloquence, 
made  an  extemporaneous  presentation  of  our  contentions  to  the 
Council.  It  caused  a  mild  sensation,  especially  when  we  asked  if  there 
was  something  more  that  we  could  do.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his 
delightful  reply,  said  that  while  we  all  must  feel  each  night,  when  we 
reviewed  the  many  details  of  our  sixteen  hours’  work,  that  little  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  light  of  our  problems,  yet — and  then  he 
outlined  the  accomplishments  of  the  Council  and  Commission  since 
the  war  began — what  had  been  done  was  well-nigh  miraculous.  A 
plan  of  reorganization  was  then  discussed,  and  a  strong  central  board, 
to  be  called  the  War  Industries  Board ,  was  proposed. 

July  10 — Joint  Meeting.  “  Chairman  Willard  stated  that  since  mak¬ 
ing  his  report  to  the  Council  on  July  9,  he  had  obtained  information 
from  the  special  railway  committee  concerning  discontinuance  of  train 
service  indicating  that,  although  the  policy  had  only  recently  been 
adopted  and  would  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent,  it  had  already 
effected  a  saving  of  11,500,000  passenger  train  miles,  and  726,000  tons 
of  coal,  per  year.”  He  also  stated  that  “he  desired  to  add  to  the  specific 
points  raised  in  his  report  to  the  Council  on  July  9  the  necessity  for 
central  authority  and  decisive  information. 

“Thereupon  Chairman  Baker  briefly  outlined  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commission  a  plan  of  reorganization  which  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Council  and  which  was  now  under  consideration  by  the  President, 
designed  among  other  things  to  meet  the  additional  question  raised  by 
Chairman  Willard.  There  followed  a  general  discussion  of  the  proposed 
plan.” 

JEFFERSON  R.  KEAN 

Colonel  Kean  called  on  me  on  one  of  those  hot  July  days  to  bid  me 
good-bye,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Red  Cross  on  July  15.  I  asked  him  to 
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what  service  he  was  being  assigned.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea;  he  was  a  soldier  obeying  orders,  whatever  they  might 
be.  I  was  losing  a  valuable  adviser  and  a  friend. 

The  following  announcement39  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
toward  the  services  of  Colonel  Kean : 

“  Colonel  Jefferson  R.  Kean  ...  is  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  160  U.  S. 
Army  ambulance  sections  in  France.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  says: 
‘It  is  due  to  Colonel  Kean’s  magnificent  work  in  organizing  base  hospital 
units  in  this  country  that  the  Red  Cross  organization  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  American  Flag  to  France  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  Colonel  Kean 
is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  great  work  he  is  to  do  abroad.  Mr.  Ryan  will 
take  over  the  supervision  of  the  base  hospitals,  remaining  in  this  country. 
He  will  also  have  charge  of  all  Red  Cross  efforts  to  supply  medical  needs, 
including  the  Red  Cross  service  in  connection  with  the  sixteen  army  canton¬ 
ments.’ 

“Before  war  was  declared  twenty-six  base  hospital  units  had  been  formed, 
and  the  number  has  since  been  increased  to  forty-three,  with  five  navy  base 
hospitals,  eighteen  hospital  units,  and  fifty  ambulance  companies.  According 
to  Mr.  Davison,  ‘through  the  Red  Cross  and  private  donations  these  base 
hospitals  have  purchased  equipment  including  beds,  blankets,  operating 
tables,  tents,  etc.,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $2,400,000.’” 


COMMITTEES  ON  SPECIALTIES 

At  this  time  we  were  beginning  the  organization  of  our  committees 
on  medical  specialties.  The  first  committee  organized  was  that  in 
Ophthalmology.57 

Segregating  “war  surgeons”  into  specialties  was  looked  upon  as  an 
innovation  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  There  was  ridicule  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  conventional  regulars  when  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council  adopted  this  method.  These  committees,  which 
at  first  were  given  working  space  in  the  quarters  of  the  Medical 
Section,  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  and  became  so  important  that 
they  were  gradually  taken  over  by  the  Surgeon  General’s  office.  The 
personnel  of  the  committees  consisted  of  the  leading  medical  men  in 
their  specialties  in  the  country;  and  these  committeemen  selected  the 
medical  officers  of  their  respective  specialties  and  recommended  them 
for  appropriate  duty. 
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U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

July  i  8 — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Director  read  a  statement 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  dated  July  18,  1917,  from  Chairman  Willard 
of  the  Commission  to  Chairman  Baker  of  the  Council. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission  held  this  date,  Commissioner 
Gompers  called  attention  to  statements  appearing  in  the  Washington  papers 
yesterday  and  today  which  indicated  that  the  Government’s  shipbuilding 
program  was  being  delayed  because  of  further  controversy  which  had  arisen 
between  Chairman  Denman  and  General  Goethals.  The  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length,  and  the  Chairman  was  asked  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  advising  the  Council  of  the  concern  which  the 
Commission  feels  regarding  that  situation.  .  . 

The  serious  controversy  that  had  developed  because  of  a  divided 
authority  between  Chairman  Denman  and  General  Goethals,  and  their 
inability  to  agree  upon  a  policy  or  to  co-operate  on  any  progressive 
policy,  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Council  and  Commission  that  had  suggested  their  appointment. 

Indications  were  that  the  deadlock  had  become  unsolvable,  that 
shipping  construction  was  being  grievously  delayed,  and  that  a  central 
authority  should  be  established  with  undisputed  control. 

UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Beginning  with  our  first  Joint  Meeting  on  December  6,  1916,  there 
was  from  time  to  time  an  interchange  of  views  in  regard  to  universal 
military  training  and  service.  The  record  of  that  first  meeting*  indicates 
practically  an  even  division  among  the  Commissioners. 

Opinions  gradually  changed  in  our  later  discussions  before  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  and  it  was  understood  that  Messrs.  Willard, 
Rosenwald,  Coffin,  Baruch,  Godfrey,  and  Director  Gifford  and  myself 
were  definitely  sympathetic  to  some  form  of  universal  military  service. 
Mr.  Gompers,  however,  was  opposed  to  military  training  and  to  war, 
partially  due  to  the  attitude  that  he  had  consistently  preached  to  his 
followers — but  principally  because  of  his  personal  convictions. 

On  March  23,  1917,  in  view  of  the  grave  situation  immediately 


*See  page  70. 
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confronting  the  country,  Chairman  Willard  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Advisory  Commission,  and  an  absorbingly  interesting  discussion 
ensued.  We  were  predominantly  militant,  and  favored  some  form  of 
universal  training  and  service. 

In  presenting  our  views  at  the  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Council  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Willard  said  “that  the  Commission,  standing  a  bit 
outside  of  the  Government  circle,  was  perhaps  better  informed  as  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  country  than  was  the  Council,  but  that  on  the 
other  hand  he  realized  the  Commission  was  not  so  well  informed  on 
Government  matters  as  was  the  Council.” 

Secretary  Baker  stated  “what  he  understood  to  be  the  President’s 
views  on  universal  military  service,  and  on  a  plan  of  action  in  the 
present  emergency.” 

Mr.  Gompers  believed  that  if  he  were  then  to  announce  himself 
as  for  universal  military  service  it  might  defeat  its  adoption  by  his 
organization,  notwithstanding  that  he  then  personally  favored  such 
service. 

Commissioner  Rosenwald:  “With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Gompers’ 
position,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  stultifying  ourselves  by  not  ex¬ 
pressing  ourselves  in  this  question.  .  .  .  The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
our  views.” 

Secretary  Lane:  “Would  it  not  be  wise  to  adopt  a  system  that  would 
apply  widely  to  all  classes  of  people,  adding  that  he  [Mr.  Gompers] 
considered  it  a  mistake  to  adopt  the  volunteer  plan.” 

Secretary  Houston:  “If  we  were  looking  to  disarmament  after  the 
war,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  any  policy  that  would  bring 
this  about.  In  my  opinion  universal  military  service  would  help  to  do 
so.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  suggest  to  the  President  that 
universal  military  service  is  the  best  measure  to  bring  about  a  general 
disarmament.” 

Secretary  Baker  “regretted  the  necessity  for  universal  service,  as 
he  believed  that  in  a  democracy  there  should  be  as  few  compulsions  as 
possible,  but  that  he  would  be  ‘sorry  to  miss  making  such  a  suggestion 
to  the  President.’” 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  “did  not  consider  it  either  necessary  or 
advisable  for  Council  or  Commission  to  commit  itself  on  this  question 
.  .  .  and  that  by  a  statement  published  inopportunely  this  end  will  not 
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be  achieved.”  He  also  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  “ neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  desirable  to  adopt  at  present  a  continuing  plan  for  universal 
military  service.” 

Secretary  Daniels  “did  not  believe  in  universal  military  service,  and 
did  believe  in  the  volunteer  plan.” 

Here  we  had  the  views  of  Secretaries  Lane,  Houston,  Baker,  Wilson, 
and  Daniels.  These  viewpoints  are  interesting  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  for  the  pacifists  became  militant,  and  the  views  of  those  who 
favored  universal  military  service  were  unchanged.  This  is  an  indication 
of  the  education  of  the  majority  of  our  people  toward  acceptance  of 
universal  military  service  in  the  great  emergency. 

THE  DRAFT  LAW 

“A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  May  18,  1917. 

“  Whereas,  Congress  has  enacted  and  the  President  has  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  approved  a  law 
which  contains  the  following  provisions: 

“‘Sec.  5.  That  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty,  both  inclusive,  shall  be  subject  to  registration  in  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President’;  ...  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  of  the  designated  ages  ...  to  present  themselves  for  and  submit  to 
registration  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  .  .  .  and  any  person  who  shall 
willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  present  himself  for  registration  or  to  submit  thereto 
as  herein  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall  thereupon 
be  duly  registered:  ...  all  persons  so  registered  shall  be  and  remain  subject 
to  draft  into  the  forces  hereby  authorized,  unless  exempted  or  excused  there¬ 
from  as  in  this  act  provided;  .... 

“ .  .  .  The  time  and  place  of  .  .  .  registration  shall  be  between  7  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1917,  at  the  registration  place  in  the  precinct 
wherein  they  have  their  permanent  homes.  .  .  . 

“The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  our 
history  and  a  landmark  in  our  progress.  It  is  a  new  manner  of  accepting  and 
vitalizing  our  duty  to  give  ourselves  with  thoughtful  devotion  to  the  common 
purpose  of  us  all.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unwilling;  it  is  rather 
selection  from  a  nation  which  has  volunteered  in  mass.  It  is  no  more  a  choos¬ 
ing  of  those  who  shall  march  with  the  colors  than  it  is  a  selection  of  those 
who  shall  serve  an  equally  necessary  and  devoted  purpose  in  the  industries 
that  lie  behind  the  battle  line.  .  .  .” 
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DRAFT  OF  MEN  FOR  NEW  NATIONAL  ARMY12 

. .  Promptly  at  9:30  a.m.,  [July  20,  1917]  Secretary  of  War  Baker  rapped 
for  order  and  admonished  the  audience  that  quiet  must  prevail.  He  then 
briefly  addressed  those  present,  as  follows: 

“‘We  are  met  to  conduct  a  lottery  or  draft  by  which  the  National  Army 
and  such  additions  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard  to  war  strength  are  to  be  selected. 

“‘This  is  an  occasion  of  very  great  dignity  and  some  solemnity.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  application  of  the  principles  believed  by  many  of  us  to  be  fairly 
democratic,  equal,  and  fair  in  selecting  soldiers  to  defend  the  national  honor 
abroad  and  at  homed 

“The  first  number  drawn  was  258,  and  after  that  the  drawing  proceeded 
steadily,  with  little  or  no  let  up.  General  Crowder,  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral,  explained  that  the  numbers  were  being  drawn  at  the  rate  of  600  an  hour, 
and  he  estimated  that  it  would  take  22  hours  to  complete  the  work. 

“  General  Crowder,  in  the  midst  of  a  light  luncheon,  expressed  his  own 
feelings  regarding  the  drawing  by  remarking  that  ‘This  is  something  that 
reaches  into  every  home  in  the  United  States.’” 

PROVOST  MARSHAL  GENERAL  ENOCH  H.  CROWDER 

General  Crowder,  whom  we  all  learned  to  love  and  respect  because 
of  his  impressive  personality  and  his  outstanding  work  in  organizing 
our  great  army,  was  honored  by  Secretary  Baker  in  the  following 
communication  :13 

“When  this  letter  reaches  you,  the  actual  drawing  of  the  numbers  selecting 
the  men  for  the  first  National  Army  of  500,000  men  will  have  been  completed, 
and  the  third  stage  in  your  great  task  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
First,  you  drafted  the  law  for  this  great  undertaking;  second,  you  perfected 
with  extraordinary  accuracy  the  registration;  and,  third,  you  worked  out, 
with  infinite  patience  and  zeal,  the  arrangements  for  the  great  choice  which 
affects  the  careers  and  lives  of  so  many  of  the  young  men  of  our  country. 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  the  embarrassments  and  difficulties 
which  you  have  had  to  face;  they  would  have  discouraged,  if  not  appalled, 
one  having  less  devotion  or  less  clear  and  serviceable  knowledge. 

“There  remain,  of  course,  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  exemptions  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  statute,  and  to  this  task  I  know  you  will  give  the  same  splendid 
service;  but  I  cannot  allow  this  epoch-making  achievement  to  pass  even  this 
stage  of  its  accomplishment  without  tendering  you  my  personal  and  official 
thanks  and  expressing  my  judgment  that  the  country  owes  to  you  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  steps  so  far  taken. 

“I  beg  you  to  convey  to  those  who  have  been  associated  with  you  in  the 


CUNEDINST 


CUNEDINST 


HERBERT  HOOVER,  Food  Commissioner.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO,  Railroad 
Administrator.  PROVOST  MARSHAL  GENERAL  ENOCH  H.  CROWDER. 
FRANK  A.  SCOTT,  Chairman,  General  Munitions  Board  and  later  War  Industries 
Board.  BERNARD  M.  BARUCH,  Chairman,  War  Industries  Board 
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perfection  and  execution  of  these  plans  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
service,  and  this  expression  of  my  belief  that  when  our  country  has  vindicated 
the  ideals  in  defense  of  which  it  is  now  at  war,  and  an  account  comes  to  be 
made  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  organization  and  use  of  our  na¬ 
tional  strength,  it  will  be  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  been  associated 
with  you  in  the  performance  of  this  splendid  piece  of  work. 

“I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Adjutant  General,  that  it  may  be  placed  among  the  other  evidences  of  your 
long  and  distinguished  record  as  an  officer  of  the  Army.” 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  ADDRESSES  MUNITIONS  BOARD 

Lord  Northcliffe  addressed  the  Munitions  Board.  I  was  a  little  early, 
and  met  Lord  Northcliffe  and  several  of  his  friends.  The  Englishmen 
were  particularly  oppressed  by  our  great  heat.  One  of  them  said: 
“You  know  I  can  stand  your  days,  but  I  do  mind  foaming  all  night.” 

EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  July  23,  Mr.  Hurley  and  I  were  having 
dinner  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  We  were  discussing  a  personal  matter 
when  Mr.  Hurley  was  paged.  The  page  was  followed  by  a  uniformed 
messenger  from  the  White  House,  who  handed  Mr.  Hurley  a  large 
imposing  looking  envelope  bearing  the  usual  seal  and  the  President’s 
corner  card.  The  messenger  disappeared.  There  was  a  flutter  among 
the  diners  and,  of  course,  evident  curiosity.  My  companion  excused 
himself,  broke  the  seal  of  the  envelope,  and  read  its  contents.  Naturally, 
I  too  was  curious.  But  Mr.  Hurley  nonchalantly  poked  the  mes¬ 
sage  into  his  pocket  and  resumed  the  interrupted  conversation. 

He  was,  however,  somewhat  distracted,  and  finally  he  said:  “I  will 
have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  early,  as  the  President  wishes  to  see  me 
at  9  o’clock.  I  am  afraid,  Doctor,  that  he  is  going  to  ask  me  to  take 
charge  of  the  Shipping  Board.  I  hope  not,  because  there  are  many 
tasks  that  I  would  much  prefer  to  tackle.” 

I  was  a  little  surprised  that  he  was  expecting  to  be  asked  to  take 
control  of  the  Shipping  Board,  because  in  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
inevitable  change  I  had  not  heard  his  name  mentioned. 

“Mr.  Hurley,”  I  responded,  “this  will  be  a  great  honor,  and  if  the 
offer  comes  to  you  of  course  it  will  be  your  duty  to  accept  it.  In  an 
hour  from  now  you  will  be  with  the  President.  Inasmuch  as  you  feel 
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reluctant  to  accept  the  job  I  am  curious  to  know  what  your  answer 
will  be.” 

Evidently  that  was  a  welcome  question,  because  slowly  and  thought¬ 
fully  he  began  what  I  believe  was  a  helpful  rehearsal  for  him  and  of 
great  interest  to  me.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  tell  the  President  in  this 
imaginary  conference  that  he  would  not  accept  the  position  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shipping  Board,  in  substance  he  forecast  what  he  would 
say  to  the  President  if  he  did  accept  it: 

“In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  with  all  of  my  ability  and  energy  I 
shall  begin  to  build  ships ;  not  one  kind  of  ship  but  all  kinds  of  ships— 
steel  ships,  wooden  ships  and,  if  practicable,  concrete  ships  or  any  other 
kind  that  will  carry  men,  munitions,  and  material  to  Europe.  I  shall 
commandeer  the  strongest  practical  man  as  general  manager,  a  man 
of  the  greatest  experience  in  organization  and  administration  in  the 
very  work  that  we  have  in  hand.  I  shall  appoint  the  strongest  under¬ 
studies  that  he  may  select  to  make  his  work  effective.  We  will  build 
ships ,  having  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  task  in  terms  of  mass 
production  and  maximum  speed,  instead  of  talking  about  building 
ships.” 

Not  having  the  genius  of  a  super-reporter,  I  cannot  give  an  adequate 
account  of  this  conversation.  But  here  was  a  man  of  energy,  inspired 
by  the  prospect  of  a  great  honor,  in  imagination  speaking  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here  was  an  orator  talking  to  a  small 
but  decidedly  interested  audience. 

When  he  stopped  and  looked  at  his  watch,  because  the  time  for  his 
appointment  was  drawing  near,  I  ventured  to  say:  “Mr.  Hurley,  if  you 
don’t  want  that  job  I  would  advise  you  not  to  repeat  to  the  President 
what  you  have  just  said  to  me.”  He  laughed,  and  left  me  to  go  to  the 
White  House. 

On  July  24,  the  President  accepted  General  Goethals’  resignation, 
and  asked  for  that  of  William  Denman,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  papers  of  that  afternoon  carried  these  facts,  and  also  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Hurley’s  appointment.  The  next  morning  the 
Official  Bulletin  stated: 

“President  Wilson  has  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  of  Illinois,  to  succeed  Chairman  Denman,  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  that  of  Bainbridge  Colby,  of  New  York,  to  succeed  John  B.  White  as  a 
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member  of  the  Shipping  Board.  At  the  same  time  the  White  House  an¬ 
nounced  that  Rear  Admiral  Washington  Lee  Capps  had  been  designated  by 
the  President  to  be  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
to  succeed  Major  General  George  W.  Goethals.  .  . 

No  program  which  we  assisted  in  developing  was  more  embarrassing 
to  us  than  this  one  of  the  Shipping  Board.  When  the  name  of  General 
Goethals  had  been  suggested  by  the  Commission  for  the  high  position 
to  which  the  President  appointed  him,  the  majority  of  our  group  had 
felt  that  they  had  made  a  wise  selection.  His  great  work  in  finishing 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  nine  months  ahead  of  schedule 
had  earned  him  his  enviable  reputation  for  great  administrative  ability. 
A  small  minority  had  asked  if  he  was  as  great  an  organizer  as  he  was  an 
administrator.  We  had  realized  that  the  job  for  which  we  were  con¬ 
sidering  him  was  in  the  first  instance  one  of  organization  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  that  then  would  follow  the  administrative  work  which 
would  command  the  genius  that  General  Goethals,  we  believed,  pos¬ 
sessed. 

In  this  embarrassing  situation,  paramount  organization  ability  was 
lacking.  No  amount  of  idealism  on  the  advisability  of  great  fleets  of 
wooden  ships  or  armadas  of  steel  fleets  that  would  build  bridges  across 
the  seas  would  avail  if  there  was  not  one  who  could  make  these  ideals 
effective  by  efficient  organization  of  the  enormous  resources  that  were 
waiting  to  be  harnessed. 


REORGANIZATION 

July  28.  Evolution  is  inevitable.  The  superhuman,  co-operative 
efforts  of  the  Council  and  the  Advisory  Commission  had  organized  and 
practically  directed  the  administrative  policies  of  the  Government  in 
the  preparation  and  execution  of  its  war  program  from  early  December 
to  the  end  of  July,  four  months  before  the  declaration  of  war  and 
nearly  four  months  afterward.  We  had  developed  a  momentum  of 
accomplishments  that  was  irresistible,  and  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  departments  with  which  we  were  co-operating 
to  the  extent  that  departmental  claims  of  priority  and  independence 
of  action  were  practically  submerged. 

Then,  as  was  natural,  the  departments,  their  loads  lightened  by  our 
assistance,  developed  their  own  organizations.  They  too  brought  in 
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non-partisan  business  men  as  associates — a  policy  which  enormously 
amplified  their  forces.  This  added  strength  increased  their  independence 
and  their  ability  to  take  over  one  by  one  the  administrative  activities 
in  which  we  as  advisers  had  been  welcomed. 

However,  while  independence  of  the  departments  was  most  desirable, 
the  great  war  program  must  dominate  everyone  and  everything.  Co¬ 
operation  among  the  departments  in  matters  of  priority  claims  and 
purchases  would  be  as  necessary  as  it  was  under  the  committees  of  the 
Council  and  Advisory  Commission. 

Hence,  after  weeks  of  quiet  discussion,  initiated  more  than  we  real¬ 
ized  at  the  time  by  Chairman  Willard’s  peremptory  call  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  return  to  Washington  from  the  Fourth  of  July-week 
vacation,  a  plan  which  created  the  War  Industries  Board  was  developed 
and  given  to  the  press  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council. 

WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD  ASSUMES  DUTIES  OF  GENERAL  MUNITIONS 

BOARD 

The  General  Munitions  Board  originally  consisted  of  four  Advisory 
Commission  members,  and  Frank  A.  Scott  as  Chairman.  Purchasing 
men  from  the  departments  were  gradually  included— Colonel  Pierce 
of  the  Army  and  Paymaster  Hancock  of  the  Navy.  Six  or  eight  were 
present  at  the  earlier  daily  meetings.  Later  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  was  represented,  and  chairmen  of  strong  committees  from 
the  industries  were  added  until  it  was  estimated  that  fully  five  hundred 
people  were  in  some  way  a  part  of  the  Board  that  had  so  modest  a 
beginning.  1  hough  this  Board  and  its  Chairman  had  absolutely  no 
power,  because  of  its  superb  work  and  its  influence  as  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  departments,  it  became  an  outstanding  force  in  aiding 
in  the  purchase  of  materials.  When  more  power  was  needed  to  achieve 
the  best  results  in  crises,  the  Council  proceeded  to  effect  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  which  resulted  in  the  authorization  by  the  President  of  a  War 

Industries  Board  to  take  the  place  of  the  informal  General  Munitions 
Board. 

The  wind-up”  or  “ funeral”  of  the  Munitions  Board  occurred  on 
July  31.  The  handsome  Chairman  made  some  informal  announcements, 
which  included  a  notice  that  “the  Board  will  be  dissolved  with  this 
meeting.”  Admiral  Capps,  who  had  been  a  regular  attendant,  in  a  very 
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touching  little  speech  praised  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  the 
Board  and  said  he  regretted  very  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
up  new  work  as  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  He 
spoke  with  feeling  and  apparently  with  some  tension — a  condition 
that  prevailed  quite  generally  among  the  men  who  had  a  part  in  this 
great  war  maelstrom.  He  ended  by  paying  high  tribute  to  Frank 
Scott. 

As  the  speaker  withdrew,  amid  great  hand-clapping,  Mr.  Rosenwald 
said  of  Mr.  Scott:  “Gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  the  Lloyd  George 
of  America.”  There  was  genuine  applause.  Mr.  Scott  modestly  arose 
and  said  that  it  was  fortunate  that  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

What  place  will  history  give  to  the  General  Munitions  Board?  The 
Chairman  steps  into  new  honors  and  new  powers.  He  has  made  good. 
“The  King  is  dead.  Long  live  the  King!” 

HOMEOPATHS  EALL  INTO  LINE 

July  30 — Executive  Committee ,  General  Medical  Board.  In  some  way 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Sawyer,  Chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  (later  physician  to  President 
Harding),  had  received  the  impression  that  members  of  his  society 
were  not  welcome  as  medical  officers.  We  were  endeavoring  in  every 
way  to  increase  enrollment  among  the  scientific  medical  profession, 
and  when  he  raised  the  question  at  this  meeting  I  assured  him  that 
any  licensed  doctor  of  medicine  of  suitable  age  who  could  pass  the 
service  physical  examinations,  and  who  met  the  requirements  as  to 
qualifications,  citizenship,  and  loyalty,  would  be  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived. 

“Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?”  he  inquired.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
wished  a  demonstration  he  should  gather  a  group  of  his  fellows  and 
present  them  as  candidates  at  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

He  immediately  said:  “I  will  bring  you  one  thousand  such  men.” 

Doubtful  of  his  ability  to  make  good  to  the  extent  indicated,  I  re¬ 
plied:  “Go  to  it,  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  if  you  succeed  you  will  be  a  favored 
guest  around  here.”  For  just  at  that  time,  while  there  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  among  candidates,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  promised  ones  (be¬ 
cause  of  business  and  family  obligations)  to  sign  on  the  line.  Dr. 
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Sawyer  had  a  strong  leadership  among  his  people,  and  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise. 


ALSO  THE  RAILWAY  SURGEONS 

Dr.  Daniel  Z.  Dunott,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Chief  Surgeons,  presented  the  personnel  of  a  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  by  his  association  to  co-operate  with  the  government  au¬ 
thorities  in  obtaining  medical  officers,  and  to  prepare  questionnaires 
that  would  facilitate  these  co-operative  efforts.  He  read  the  proposed 
questionnaires,  the  action  contemplated  was  duly  approved. 

OPHTHALMOLOGISTS  ACTIVE 

Dr.  James  Bordley,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Ophthalmology,57  submitted  a  report  presenting  resolutions  on  (i) 
Trachoma;  (2)  Re-education  of  the  blind;  (3)  Recommendation  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-laryngology  that  a 
reconstruction  hospital  for  the  care  of  head  injury  cases  be  established, 
inasmuch  as  patients  can  only  be  held  in  base  hospitals  for  a  limited 
period. 

These  committees  of  specialists  had  been  encouraged  to  organize, 
as  the  importance  of  such  expert  services  had  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  European  war.  Blindness  and  deafness  were  among  the 
most  distressing  casualties. 
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LABOR  ADJUSTMENT  COMMISSION 

A 

1  August  i- — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  plans  for  a  Labor 
Adjustment  Commission,  which  had  been  under  consideration  by  both 
Council  and  Commission,  were  forwarded  by  a  motion  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wilson  that  was  approved,  providing  that  “Commissioner  Wil¬ 
lard  be  asked  to  nominate  the  three  representatives  of  employers,  and 
that  Commissioner  Gompers  be  asked  to  nominate  the  three  represen¬ 
tatives  of  labor,  as  members  of  such  Labor  Adjustment  Commission. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  member  of  the  Council  would  consider  nomi¬ 
nees  for  appointment  to  the  said  Commission  as  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  make  recommendations  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
mg. 

August  2.  My  diary  shows  that  Irving  Shuart  and  John  G.  Bowman 
accompanied  me  to  Fort  Sheridan  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Training  Station 
at  Great  Lakes,  where  I  inspected  hospital  accommodations  and  sani¬ 
tary  conditions. 

Council  of  National  Defense.  It  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lane,  that  Commissioner  Martin  be  authorized  to  appoint 
additional  committees57  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Nursing — Miss  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  New  York,  Chair¬ 
man 

Committee  on  Diseases  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat — Dr.  Charles  W. 
Richardson,  Washington,  Chairman 

Committee  of  Women  Physicians — Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton,  New 
York,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Rehabilitation  of  Maimed  and  Crippled — Dr.  Shepherd  I. 
Franz,  Washington,  Chairman. 

21 1 
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OSTEOPATHS 

August  6— Advisory  Commission.  Someone  brought  up  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  vexed  subject  of  osteopaths.  After  discussion,  it  was  recalled 
that  earlier  I  had  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a  resolution 
and  Major  Robert  E.  Noble,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Marshall  Flint,  comprising  this  committee,  had  presented  the  following: 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  candidates  for  commission  in  the  Medical  Corps  or  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  shall  be  graduates  of 
reputable  schools  of  medicine,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  the  examinations 
-mental,  moral,  and  physical  now  required  by  law  and  regulation,  without 
exclusive  adherence  to  any  particular  school  of  doctrine  or  practice.” 

This  had  been  duly  approved  on  the  following  day  by  our  Executive 
Committee.  So  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  September  6, 
I  presented  a  practically  identical  resolution,  and  the  Commission’ 
deeming  this  explicit  statement  sufficient,  took  no  further  step. 

“why  not?”  asked  the  senator 

At  about  this  date  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  and  I  were  before  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  to  submit  to  a  quiz  on 
some  subject  of  minor  importance.  We  were  about  to  retire — General 
Gorgas,  indeed,  having  already  bowed  himself  out  and  made  his  way 
toward  the  exit  when  one  of  the  Senators,  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  called  out  to  me:  “Dr.  Martin,  why  are  you  not  enrolling  osteo¬ 
paths  in  the  Medical  Corps?” 

Just  in  time  to  halt  General  Gorgas,  who  was  rapidly  disappearing, 

I  called  out:  “General  Gorgas,  you  are  wanted.”  The  General,  who’ 

I  suspected,  had  heard  the  embarrassing  question  and  was  hurrying 
to  escape,  returned  looking  a  little  self-conscious. 

I  then  explained  to  the  committee  that  the  Surgeon  General's  office 
was  “the  final  authority  in  registering  candidates  for  the  Reserve 
Corps.  The  General  looked  at  me  in  a  deprecating  manner,  then  non¬ 
chalantly  turned  to  the  committee  and  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any 
further  service  to  them. 

A  member  of  the  committee  spoke  up,  saying:  “General,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  you  are  prejudiced  against  osteopaths." 
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The  General,  in  his  kindliest  tone,  replied:  “Oh,  no,  Mr.  Senator, 
that  is  a  mistake.” 

The  Senator:  “But  you  certainly  are  refusing  to  enroll  them  in  your 
Medical  Corps.” 

The  General:  “But,  Mr.  Senator,  that  is  not  due  to  prejudice,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  anxious  to  get  every  competent  aid  who  will  volunteer.” 

The  Senator:  “Surely  you  have  not  enrolled  any  osteopaths,  and 
many  have  made  application,  you  will  admit.” 

The  General:  “Yes,  it  is  true  there  have  been  applications  for  en¬ 
rollment,  but  legally  they  are  not  eligible  as  officers  of  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  and  I  understand  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  enacted  the  law.  Mr.  Senator,  are  you  considering  changing 
it?”  There  was  a  malicious  twinkle  in  the  General’s  eyes  as  he  made 
this  response. 

To  the  discomfiture  of  the  questioning  Senator,  the  dignified  com¬ 
mitteemen  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  he  finally  joined; 
and  General  Gorgas  and  I  escaped. 

The  regulation  was  never  changed. 

DRAFT  EXEMPTIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 

August  6 — Joint  Meeting.  Forward  steps  were  taken  on  various 
problems,  some  pending  and  some  new,  whose  final  consideration  was 
necessarily  deferred  to  later  meetings  of  the  Council  or  Commission, 
or  both. 

Commissioner  Willard  brought  up  the  matter  of  exemption  from  the 
draft  of  skilled  men  in  industry,  explaining  that  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  constantly  being  asked  as  to  what  procedure  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Commission,  therefore,  desired  information  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  happened  that  this  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  that  Mr.  Baker 
was  not  presiding  at  our  joint  meeting,  Secretary  Daniels  being  in 
the  chair.  Secretary  Baker’s  position  on  this  matter  was  well  known, 
viz.,  there  were  to  be  no  exemptions.  It  was  now  agreed  that  Director 
Gifford  should  take  up  the  matter  with  Mr.  Baker. 

WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD — FIRST  MEETING 

August  8.  At  three  o’clock  on  this  day  was  held  the  first  public 
meeting  of  the  new  War  Industries  Board— public  only  to  the  extent 
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that  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  representatives  of  the 
old  Munitions  Board  were  invited.  The  Board  was  constituted  as 
follows : 

Frank  A.  Scott,  Chairman 

B.  M.  Baruch,  Committee  on  Raw  Materials 

Robert  S.  Brookings,  Committee  on  Finished  Production 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  Priority  Committee 

Hugh  A.  Frayne,  Labor  Committee 

Colonel  P.  E.  Pierce,  representing  the  U.  S.  Army 

Rear  Admiral  F.  F.  Fletcher,  representing  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  Chairman  sat  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  busily  preparing  notes 
for  the  forthcoming  meeting  as  the  invited  ones  gathered.  Surgeons 
General  Gorgas  and  Braisted  represented  the  medical  departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  were  a  dozen  Army  representatives  in 
uniform,  headed  by  Colonel  Pierce,  and  as  many  of  the  Navy  in  their 
white  uniforms,  headed  by  Admiral  Fletcher.  Generals  Crozier  and 
Crowder  were  among  the  conspicuous  ones  of  the  Army.  Immediately 
around  the  table  were  Judge  Lovett,  Mr.  Brookings,  Mr.  Baruch,  and 
Mr.  Frayne;  and  Mr.  Rosen wald  and  myself  representing  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  Scott  made  a  brief,  clear  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Board 
and  its  relation  to  the  President  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
He  then  called  upon  the  members  of  his  Board  and  Mr.  Rosenwald 
and  myself  to  make  reference  to  our  activities. 

As  to  the  medical  department,  I  could  only  insist  that  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  breakdown  in  every  great  war,  with 
few  exceptions,  could  be  traced  to  a  weak  sanitary  corps  or  a  deliber¬ 
ate  ignoring  by  those  in  authority  of  the  advice  of  the  medical  corps. 

As  I  sat  in  at  the  formation  of  this  new  Board,  I  could  not  but  think 
that  it  was  a  most  important  event  in  connection  with  the  successful 
conduct  of  this  war;  that  the  change  that  had  transformed  our  power¬ 
ful  Munitions  Board  into  this  War  Industries  Board  was  like  furnish¬ 
ing  a  great  circulatory  system  with  a  pair  of  lungs  that  would  vitalize 
its  blood  stream. 

Council  of  National  Defense.  At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that 
the  following  members  of  the  original  General  Medical  Board  had  been 
called  to  active  service  in  Surgeon  General  Gorgas1  office: 
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Dr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway,  Baltimore 
Dr.  W.  H.  G.  Logan,  Chicago 
Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  Rochester 
Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Rochester 
Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  Richmond 
Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith,  Baltimore 
Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  New  York 
Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore 
Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  Washington. 

The  following  were  reported  in  service  in  France  or  elsewhere: 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  Chicago 
Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  New  York 
Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  Cleveland 
Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finney,  Baltimore 
Dr.  Joseph  Marshall  Flint,  New  Haven 

(awaiting  sailing  orders) 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  New  York 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  Boston 
Dr.  William  S.  Thayer,  Baltimore 
Dr.  George  Walker,  Baltimore. 

The  Council  authorized  me  to  add  to  the  General  Medical  Board 
twelve  additional  members  whose  names  I  had  submitted  for  approval. 

EARLY  CONSIDERATION  OF  WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

August  9 — Council  of  National  Defense.  “  Judge  Mack*  presented 
the  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury 
Department,’  approved  September  2,  1914,  and  explained  to  the 
Council  its  provisions  in  detail. 

“The  Council  approved  in  principle  the  policies  contained  in  the 
aforesaid  bill,  and  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Commissioner  Gomp- 
ers  and  Judge  Mack  and  those  associated  with  them,  in  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  work  done  by  them  in  its  preparation.  The  Chairman 
was  directed  to  report  this  action  to  the  President.”  Thus  early  was 

*Julian  W.,  Chicago,  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  drafted  temporarily  to  assist  in  govern¬ 
mental  legal  problems. 
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laid  the  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  greatest  agen¬ 
cies  to  protect  the  soldiers  and  their  families  against  financial  loss. 

August  io — Council  of  National  Defense.  A  decided  step  was  taken 
toward  meeting  our  acute  need  for  office  space  by  erection  of  a  large 
temporary  building  to  house  the  forces  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  the  War  Industries  Board— forerunner  of  the  many  such  struc¬ 
tures  that  were  soon  to  spring  up  in  Washington. 

GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD  AT  ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE 

August  12 — General  Medical  Board.  The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  held  by 
invitation  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  New  York,  on  this  second 
Sunday  of  August. 

“The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  io  a.m.  by  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Franklin  Martin,  who  explained  that  this  was  the  first  session  of  the 
Board  outside  of  Washington,  the  purpose  being  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  upon  the  application  of  new  scientific  and  administra¬ 
tive  methods  adaptable  to  war  necessities.” 

Much  in  accordance  with  our  usual  procedure,  the  following  topics 
and  reports  were  presented,  followed  in  some  instances  by  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

Observations  abroad:  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait 

Increased  rank  for  Medical  Officers:  Dr.  Goldthwait 

U.  S.  Army  Medical  Department,  enrollments:  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  E. 

Noble 

States  Activities:  Dr.  Edward  Martin 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  Surgeon  General  Rupert  Blue 

Editorial  progress:  Dr.  Edward  Martin 

Increase  in  supply  of  nurses:  Miss  M.  Adelaide  Nutting 

Women  Physicians,  census:  Dr.  Caroline  Towles 

Ophthalmology:  Dr.  James  Bordley,  Jr. 

Medical  students  versus  the  draft:  Statement  by  Dr.  Franklin  Martin 
Legislation:  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan 

1.  Sanitary  condition  of  cantonments; 

2.  Medical  students  versus  the  draft; 

3.  Graduates  of  medical  schools  without  hospital  training; 

4.  Increased  rank  for  medical  officers; 

5.  Rehabilitation  of  wounded  soldiers. 
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This  program,  to  which  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  each  committee 
contributed,  was  very  impressive  to  the  invited  guests,  as  well  as 
gratifying  to  the  officers  and  members  of  our  Board. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  proceedings,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
Director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  platform,  introduced  as  host  to  the  Board,  and  requested 
to  take  the  chair  for  the  demonstrations  that  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Institute. 

The  demonstrations  and  comment  included: 

Treatment  of  wounds  (with  slides):  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  and  Captain  Le 
Comte  Denuoy,  French  Army 

Recent  observations  of  the  favorable  results  of  the  Carrel-Dakin  treatment 
in  France:  Dr.  William  O’Neill  Sherman 

Experiments  on  Animals  (with  slides) :  Dr.  Auer 

Artificial  Respiration:  Dr.  Samuel  Meltzer 

Antitoxin:  Dr.  C.  G.  Bull 

Dichloramine-T:  Dr.  Robert  G.  LeConte 

Inspection  of  a  base  hospital  unit  erected  on  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
grounds. 

In  closing  his  remarks,  Dr.  Flexner  said: 

“We  have  been  engaged  for  two  months  in  conducting  special  classes  in 
connection  with  certain  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  laboratory  technique  of  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  diseases  which  can  be  diagnosed  readily  during  the  infection.  The  second 
course  is  now  about  half  over.  There  are  some  thirty  men.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  civilians  whom  we  felt  obliged  to  permit  to  take  this  course,  and 
we  propose  to  continue  these  courses  just  as  long  as  the  Surgeon  General 
thinks  it  worth  while.  To  these  young  men  we  give  courses  in  pneumonia, 
dysentery,  typhoid,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  enabling  them  to  understand  the 
diagnostic  value  of  those  subjects  in  connection  with  their  daily  work,  and  we 
have  been  very  much  gratified  with  the  way  in  which  these  men  have  re¬ 
sponded.  They  work  all  sorts  of  hours,  Sundays  included.  .  .  .  These  men,  as 
they  go  out,  assigned  to  posts,  camps,  and  ships,  ought  to  help  in  maintaining 
the  daily  good  health  of  the  troops.  They  are  specially  instructed,  and  the 
matter  that  they  should  look  out  for  the  health  of  the  troops  is  specially  em¬ 
phasized.” 

SHORTAGE  OF  WOOL 

August  29 — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Director  read  a  lengthy 
and  interesting  report  just  prepared  by  the  Commercial  Economy 
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Board,  which  called  attention  to  the  shortage  of  wool  in  the  countries 
at  war,  and  told  of  ways  in  which  the  supplies  were  being  conserved. 

MR.  GOMPERS — OUR  LABOR  CHIEF 

Mr.  Gompers  of  our  group,  whom  many  of  us  called  “  Chief,”  was 
always  listened  to  with  deepest  interest,  whether  he  was  speaking  to 
one,  three,  or  our  entire  group  of  thirteen  in  joint  session,  or  to  a 
large  gathering  of  as  many  as  3,000,  such  as  we  occasionally  heard 
him  address.  He  had  the  magnetic  presence,  the  apparent  love  for  his 
companions  which  begot  in  turn  love  for  him.  He  was  a  born  leader. 
As  we  walked  along  on  the  street  with  him,  in  the  length  of  two  short 
blocks  he  would  often  be  interrupted  more  than  once  by  men  he  would 
recognize  as  “his  boys,”  as  he  lovingly  called  them,  “just  to  shake 
hands.”  He  invariably  greeted  them  cordially,  would  put  his  hand 
on  their  shoulders,  and  graciously  ask  them  about  their  family,  or 
make  some  other  remark  that  pleased  them.  And  the  wonderful  thing 
about  him  was  that  he  could  tell  us  who  they  were  and  where  he  had 
seen  them  before.  They  would,  almost  without  exception,  touch  their 
hats  or  even  stand  uncovered.  After  he  had  greeted  them  and  had 
passed,  these  men,  many  of  them  stalwart  six-footers,  would  stand 
and  watch  him  out  of  sight.  They  had  been  greeted  by  their  “Chief” 
— their  father  in  Labor. 

It  wTas  a  pleasure  to  lunch  with  him  between  sessions,  if  he  and 
we  had  time,  frequently  accompanied  by  Julius  Rosenwald  and  other 
members  of  the  Council  or  Commission.  He  was  partial  to  the  Willard. 
He  was  accustomed  to  being  recognized;  I  suspect  he  loved  the  at¬ 
tention.  Invariably,  when  we  entered  the  Willard  dining  room,  which 
was  usually  crowded  with  people  at  luncheon,  Captain  Gus,  the 
famous  associate  head-waiter — he  or  someone  else — would  signal  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  The  playing  would  stop  instantly,  frequently 
in  the  middle  of  a  formal  piece,  and,  the  players,  standing,  would 
render  the  “Sextet”  from  “Lucia.”  The  old  Chief  recognized  it,  and 
stood  while  it  was  being  played,  often  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was 
his  national  air.  Many,  not  understanding,  rose,  too. 

“Why  is  it,”  I  once  asked,  “that  you  love  that  music — have  made 
it  your  favorite?” 

He  thought  a  minute  and  replied,  “I  love  all  music,  but  realize  that 
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this  is  not  only  wonderful  music  but  that  it  depends  upon  six  voices 
or  instruments  in  perfect  harmony  to  render  it  perfectly.  It  stands  for 
perfect  co-operation,  for  unity  of  action.”  And  then  he  discoursed 
interestingly  on  harmony  in  music,  harmony  in  labor,  harmony  in 
business,  and  ended  by  referring  to  the  disharmony  of  war,  in  which 
we  all  were  engaged. 

“ Long  Distance ”  Interrupts.  We  were  in  session  one  afternoon  in  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Commission  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Our  thirteen  members  were  present,  and  also 
Mr.  Gifford,  our  Director,  who  broke  up  the  thirteen  tradition.  Mr. 
Gompers  was  discussing  with  his  usual  power  some  problem  that  in¬ 
volved  “his  boys.”  The  private  secretary  of  Chairman  Baker  slipped 
in  with  a  note  and  consulted  quietly  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr. 
Baker  interrupted  Mr.  Gompers  and  informed  him  that  a  very  im¬ 
portant  long-distance  telephone  call  for  him  was  on  the  wire  in  the 
adjoining  room.  The  Chief,  apparently  instinctively  gripped  with  a 
premonition  of  unwelcome  news,  excused  himself  and  left  the  room. 
We  could  not  but  recognize  the  interruption  as  unusual.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Chief  returned.  We  realized  that  something  distressing 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  beea  weeping,  and  tears  were  still  flowing 
down  his  cheeks.  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Baker, 
in  protest  against  resuming  his  talk.  He  sat  crumpled  up  in  his  chair, 
the  picture  of  abject  depression. 

The  meeting  was  continued.  At  its  end  Mr.  Gompers  asked  the 
privilege  of  a  personal  explanation:  “My  comrades,  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  I  have  lost  the  greatest  friend  of  my  life — for  thirty 
years  my  doctor,  and  more,  my  spiritual  adviser,  and  my  inspiration 
in  all  my  acts.”  With  great  effort  he  continued:  “I  don’t  know  how  I 
can  go  on.  He,  twice  a  week  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  has  visited 
me,  and  we,  over  our  cigars,  took  stock  of  all  my  interests — discussed 
policies  of  labor,  and  politics — with  a  suggestion  occasionally  about 
my  physical  well-being.  Never  a  drop  of  medicine,  apparently  no  pro¬ 
fessional  examinations.  When  he  left,  it  was  always  with  regret  upon 
the  part  of  both  of  us,  and  with  me  remained  inspiration  for  my  work. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  shall  go  on  without  this  lifelong  friend,  Dr. 
S.  J.  Allen.  I  wish  to  apologize  for  this  interruption,  and  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  for  this  personal  explanation.” 
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Our  Chief  was  forgiven.  We  wrung  his  hand,  and  our  sympathy  at 
his  tears  was  genuine. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  we  noted  that  Mr.  Gompers  was  losing 
flesh,  his  facial  expression  had  changed,  and  an  ominous  pallor  was 
invading  his  rugged  face.  His  usual  animated  activity  was  apparently 
losing  its  force. 

Mysterious  Visitors  Come.  One  Monday  morning  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen,  Mrs.  Donnelly,  my  secretary,  came  in  to 
me  and  announced  that  there  were  four  men,  stalwart  in  appearance, 
asking  to  see  me.  They  would  not  reveal  their  identity.  They  insisted 
on  a  personal  interview. 

They  were  shown  into  my  office.  All  were  men  of  strong  physique 
and  over  six  feet  in  height.  They  were  startlingly  impressive.  It  was 
apparent  that  they  were  men  accustomed  to  work  and  to  manage 
things.  They  gathered  around  my  desk.  I  asked  them  to  be  seated, 
and  all  but  one  took  seats.  This  one,  the  appointed  spokesman,  said 
that  they  were  friends  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  officials  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  had  come  to  me  to  discuss  their  Chief’s  condition. 
Since  the  sudden  death  of  his  doctor,  he  had  lost  his  grip  on  his  af¬ 
fairs.  He  evidently  was  a  sick  man.  He  had  stubbornly  refused  to 
allow  them  to  bring  to  him  another  doctor.  “  Yesterday  [Sunday]  a 
few  of  our  organization  got  together,”  said  the  spokesman,  “and  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  us  four,  was  sent  to  him  to  urge  him  officially  to 
accept  medical  advice.  At  first  he  was  adamant  against  our  proposal. 
Finally  we  urged  that  his  work  was  endangered,  and  that  he  owed  it 
to  his  organization  to  listen  to  our  advice.  He  was  still  opposed  until, 
as  a  last  resort,  we  brought  to  bear  the  possibility  of  his  retire¬ 
ment.” 

Only  then,  the  narrator  went  on,  did  the  old  Chief  arouse  himself 
and  consent  to  listen  to  advice,  saying:  “Go  to  Commissioner  Martin 
of  the  Advisory  Commission.  He  is  a  surgeon.  Tell  him  about  my  doc¬ 
tor  of  thirty  years,  what  kind  of  a  doctor  and  man  he  was.  Dr.  Martin’s 
acquaintance  is  extensive.  Ask  him  to  select  for  me  a  doctor,  and  I 
will  agree  to  receive  that  doctor,  and  if  I  possibly  can  will  listen  to 
him.” 

My  interviewers  then  made  a  strong  appeal  to  me  to  accept  this 
difficult  assignment.  “Mr.  Gompers  has  confidence  in  your  judg- 
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ment.”  I  did  not  have  to  be  urged  to  aid  my  great  friend.  I  loved  him 
as  these  stalwart  men  before  me  loved  him,  because  I  could  not  resist 
his  charm.  I  told  them  that  I  would  do  my  best.  I  told  them  of  the 
difficulties  involved,  of  the  responsibility,  of  my  love  for  their  Chief. 
They  shook  my  hand  and  silently  left  me  to  my  unusual  task.  I  felt 
I  must  not  fail. 

I  “ Prescribe ”  a  Doctor!  I  wrote  out  a  brief  paragraph,  covering  as 
I  understood  them  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  doctor  should 
be:  First,  an  educated  physician;  second,  a  man  sympathetic  to  the 
economics  of  labor  according  to  Mr.  Gompers’  views;  third,  one  who 
would  visit  his  patient  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  smoke  a  strong 
cigar  with  him;  fourth,  one  who  would  not  practice  the  usual  bedside 
tactics  of  the  conventional  doctor;  fifth,  a  diplomat,  a  good  listener 
and  resourceful  conversationalist,  with  the  makings  of  a  good  friend. 
This  memorandum  of  specifications  was  distributed  to  three  or  four 
of  my  doctor  friends  in  Washington.  Thus  my  responsibility  was  di¬ 
vided  among  several  reluctant  colleagues. 

After  several  days,  Dr.  Henry  Pickering  Parker  was  unanimously 
selected  as  meeting  as  many  of  the  specifications  as  possible.  The 
candidate  was  flattered,  and  proposed  that  he  go  to  Mr.  Gompers  un¬ 
announced,  except  to  say  that  Dr.  Martin  had  sent  him. 

“ Chief's ”  Vigor  Is  Restored.  Days  and  weeks  went  by.  I  continued 
to  meet  Mr.  Gompers  frequently.  But  as  there  came  from  him  not  one 
word  about  the  new  friend,  I,  as  the  “general  fixer,”  was  becoming 
embarrassed,  and  observed  the  Chief  with  anxiety,  until  I  began  to 
note  general  improvement  in  his  physical  appearance. 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Council  meetings,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  as  of  old,  he  drew  me  aside,  took  the  lapels  of  my  coat  in 
his  hands,  and  said:  “My  boy,  that  was  a  wonderful  doctor  you  sent 
to  me.  He  has  been  seeing  me  nearly  every  day  for  several  weeks.  He 
is  most  interesting.  He  knows  more  about  the  philosophy  and  history 
of. labor  than  I  do.  He  enjoys  a  good  cigar,  and  several  of  them!  He 
never  has  looked  at  my  tongue  or  listened  to  my  lungs.  He  never  uses 
any  of  the  usual  jargon  of  your  distinguished  profession.  A  few  days 
after  he  first  came  to  me,  in  leaving  he  casually  asked  me  how  I  was 
sleeping.  I  answered,  ‘Not  at  all.’  He  asked  me  if  I  just  lay  in  the 
dark  all  night.  I  replied  that  I  had  a  light  over  the  head  of  my  bed, 
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and  a  book  or  report  in  my  hands,  and  read;  that  I  occasionally  dozed 
for  a  few  minutes,  and,  then,  wide  awake,  I  read  again. 

“He  said  to  me,  ‘Let  us  try  an  experiment.  You  can’t  do  good  work 
in  the  daytime  if  you  do  not  sleep  at  night.  Every  night  at  two  o’clock 
you  have  your  daughter  come  into  your  room  and  turn  out  your  light. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  go  crazy.  ‘Try  it,  he  said,  and  don  t  cheat. 
Just  lie  awake  if  you  must,  but  in  the  dark.’ 

“The  program  was  carried  out.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  sleeping  four 

or  five  hours  a  night.” 

“Congratulations,”  I  said.  “You  already  show  the  effects  of  the 

program.  What  else  did  he  suggest.?” 

“Well,  one  day  after  we  had  had  a  two  hours’  smoke  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  confab,  he  asked  me,  ‘How  many  of  these  strong  cigars  do  you 
smoke  a  day?’  That  alarmed  me  a  little,  because  I  like  the  fellow, 
and  I  responded,  ‘Only  a  few.’  ‘Well,’  he  said,  ‘between  man  and  man, 
how  many  do  you  smoke?’  I  told  him,  and  he  said,  I  suspected  as 
much.  Suppose  we  suggest  that  you  cut  the  daily  allowance  to  twenty- 
five.’  It  was  an  awful  blow,  but  I  promised  to  try.  I  succeeded.” 

Then  the  old  Chief  released  me,  proudly  expanded  his  chest,  and 
pounded  it  with  both  hands.  He  said:  “I  never  felt  more  fit  in  my  life. 
I  tell  you,  that  was  a  wonderful  doctor  you  sent  to  me.” 

U.  S.  TAKES  OVER  THE  VOLUNTEER  AMBULANCE  SECTIONS5 

Steps  were  being  taken  at  this  time  to  incorporate  in  the  new  United 
States  Army  Ambulance  Service  the  several  sections  of  the  American 
Field  Service,  mainly  collegians,  which  had  been  attached  to  French 
divisions  since  early  in  the  war.  As  Joffre  had  said  that  one  concrete 
way  in  which  we  could  aid  would  be  by  officially  organizing  an  am¬ 
bulance  service,  the  President,  under  the  act  approved  May  18,  had 
directed  organization  of  the  Army  Ambulance  Service  along  the  above 

lines. 
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THE  PACIFIC  BECOME  MILITANT 

Q 

k^EPTEMBER,  1917.  “He  kept  us  out  of  war.”  We  had  been  “too  proud 
to  fight!”  Now  our  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The  most  conserva¬ 
tive  had  developed  fight  in  their  blood.  Everyone  wished  to  don  a 
uniform  and  go  to  the  trenches  in  France.  The  most  pacific  had  be¬ 
come  militant.  Our  accomplishments  toward  enrollment  of  men, 
toward  furnishing  munitions  of  war,  toward  filling  our  war  chest  with 
gold  for  our  own  financial  needs  as  well  as  for  those  of  our  recently 
acquired  allies — all  spurred  us  on. 

And  now  here  was  our  great  President  straining  at  the  leash  and 
yearning  to  be  in  the  fighting  uniform,  as  indicated  in  a  message14  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  departing  soldier: 

“Following  is  a  letter  from  the  President  to  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  Jr., 
of  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defense,  New  York: 

“The  White  House 

“Washington,  August  30,  1917 

“My  dear  Mr.  Chadbourne: 

“Please  say  to  the  men  on  September  4  how  entirely  my  heart  is  with  them 
and  how  my  thoughts  will  follow  them  across  the  sea  with  confidence  and 
also  with  genuine  envy,  for  I  should  like  to  be  with  them  on  the  fields  and  in 
the  trenches ,  where  the  real  and  final  battle  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  fought,  alongside  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,*  struggling  like 
ourselves  to  make  an  end  of  those  things  which  have  threatened  the  integrity 
of  their  territory,  the  lives  of  their  people,  and  the  very  character  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  Governments.  Bid  them  Godspeed  for  me  from  a  very  full 
heart. 

“  Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

*Italics  are  mine.  F.  H.  M. 
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OUR  DIZZY  HEIGHTS 

Each  day,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  organizations  providing  for  vast 
expenditures,  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  total 
outlay.  We  had  been  in  a  state  of  war  for  five  months,  and  now  the 
report  of  Congress  showed  that 

“War  appropriations  up  to  the  present  time  amount  to  $9,114,433,107, 
and  contemplated  appropriations  amount  to  $9,891,150,000,  making  a  total 
of  $19,005,583,107.  These  contemplated  items  are  the  general  deficiency 
bill,  $4,500,000,000;  additional  loans  to  the  Allies,  $4,000,000,000;  shipping 
board,  $915,000,000;  insurance  bill,  $176,150,000;  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  $300,000,000.  Deducting  from  the  grand  total  of  $19,005,583,107,  the 
$7,000,000,000  of  foreign  credits  either  made  or  contemplated,  $325,000,000 
estimated  receipts  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  the  $60,000,000  sinking 
fund  permanent  annual  appropriations,  the  report  arrives  at  a  total  of 
$11,620,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  to  meet  ordinary  and  war  expendi¬ 
tures.”16 

CAMOUFLAGE 

We  even  recognized  fakirs — “Ingenious  Men  Who  Can  Cast 
Magic.”16 

“The  first  American  camouflage  company  is  now  being  organized  for 
service  in  France.  In  official  English,  the  camoufleur  ‘practices  the  art  of 
military  concealment,’  but  a  more  literal  translation  of  the  French  music- 
hall  phrase,  for  that  is  what  it  is,  proves  him  to  be  a  ‘fakir.’  The  camoufleur 
is  to  the  modern  soldier  what  the  handiest  bush  was  to  the  American  Indian. 
Fighting  from  cover  first  developed  from  that  savage  warfare  and  now  has 
developed  to  a  point  where  specialists  in  all  manner  of  devices  for  concealing 
the  whereabouts  and  designs  of  our  troops  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  are 
grouped  together  in  military  units.  .  .  .” 

LABOR  ADJUSTMENT  COMMISSION  NAMED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

September  6 — Joint  Meeting.  Another  labor  session.  We  found  a 
large  committee  of  manufacturers  present,  representing  not  only  the 
seventeen  national  industrial  organizations  which  had  formed  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  but  sixteen  other  State  and 
sectional  organizations  of  employers.  They  presented  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  national  labor  situation,  and  recommendations 
of  means  to  prevent  “interruption  of  labor  disputes  of  necessary  war 
production.” 
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A  renewed  discussion  of  labor  matters  took  place  at  the  Council 
meeting  on  September  26.  This  included  our  endorsement  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  the  status  of  the  Labor  Adjustment  Commission,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
On  motion  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  it  was  decided  that  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  parties  interested  be  held,  in  order  to  evolve  a  course 
“designated  to  insure  the  closest  possible  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  Labor  and  Industry.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  memorandum17  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  had  been  signed  by  the  President  on  September  19: 

“.  .  .  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  labor  situation  in  the  mountain 
region  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  have  listened  with  attention  and  concern 
to  the  numerous  charges  of  misconduct  and  injustice  that  representatives 
both  of  employers  and  of  employees  have  made  against  each  other.  I  am  not 
so  much  concerned,  however,  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated 
each  other  in  the  past  as  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  some  kind  of  a  working  ar¬ 
rangement  arrived  at  for  the  future,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  on  a  basis  that  will  be  fair  to  all  parties  concerned.  To  assist  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  purpose,  I  have  decided  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
visit  the  localities  where  disagreements  have  been  most  frequent,  as  my  per¬ 
sonal  representatives.  The  commission  will  consist  of  William  B.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Colonel  J.  L.  Spangler,  of  Pennsylvania;  Verner  Z.  Read, 
of  Colorado;  John  H.  Walker,  of  Illinois;  and  E.  P.  Marsh,  of  Washington. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  of  New  York,  will  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission.  .  . .” 

OUR  MEDICAL  COMMITTEES  REPORT 

September  9 — General  Medical  Board.  The  importance  of  this  Board 
was  more  and  more  demonstrated  by  the  reports  presented  at  its 
meetings.  At  the  beginning,  in  April,  careful  consideration  of  every 
subject  was  necessary  lest  we,  in  our  inexperience  in  military  require¬ 
ments,  make  serious  mistakes. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  a  comprehensive  resume  is  here  given  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  September  9  with  its  large  range  of 
subjects.  Sixty-four  members  and  invited  guests  were  present. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  FIRST  IN  FRANCE— FIRST  TO  MAKE  SUPREME 

SACRIFICE 

“The  Chairman,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  stated  that  as  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  first  to  represent  the  United  States  in  France,  it  was  also  the 
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first  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  He  called  attention  to  the  reports  which 
had  appeared  in  the  past  few  days  describing  the  attack  upon  two  American 
Base  Hospital  Units,  in  which  Dr.  Fitzsimmons*  of  Kansas  City  was 
killed.  .  .  ” 

PLANS  FOR  PHYSICAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WOUNDED 

“ Major  E.  G.  Brackett,  M.O.R.C.,  U.S.A.,  presented  his  report:  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  orthopedic  care  of  the  soldiers  to  begin  at  the 
time  of  injury  and  to  be  carried  on  continuously  until  the  soldier  is  returned 
to  active  duty,  or,  disabled,  is  returned  to  industrial  life.  The  arrangement 
has  been  made  overseas  to  attach  orthopedic  surgeons  to  the  medical  force 
near  the  firing  line,  and  at  the  different  hospitals  back  to  the  base  orthopedic 
hospital,  which  hospital  will  be  established  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
firing  line. 

“.  .  .  Thirty-five  thousand  orthopedic  beds  are  planned,  and  in  addition 
to  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  orthopedic  surgeons  who  are  now  working  under 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Jones  of  England,  a  number  of  orthopedic  surgeons  will 
be  sent  over  the  latter  part  of  the  month  .  .  .  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Joel  E.  Goldthwait.  .  .  .  Soldiers  permanently  disabled,  or  at  least  unable  to 
return  to  duty,  will  be  returned  to  the  reconstruction  hospitals  established 
in  the  United  States.  .  . 

Major  Edgar  King,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  supplemented  Major  Brackett’s 
report,  giving  detail  of  methods  to  be  pursued.  These  exhaustive  plans 
were  among  the  first  that  were  presented,  and  forecast  the  necessity 
of  a  great  program  for  reconstruction  and  restoration  of  the  maimed. 
We  had  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  matter,  for  on  June  22 
there  had  been  held  in  Washington  a  conference,  as  a  result  of  which 
our  Committee  on  Rehabilitation  of  Maimed  and  Crippled57  had  been 
appointed,  with  Dr.  Shepherd  I.  Franz,  of  Washington,  as  Chairman. 

Our  rehabilitation  committee’s  work  led  later  to  a  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  comprehensive  reconstruction  board 
be  appointed;  Mr.  Baker  instructed  the  Surgeon  General  to  call  a 
conference  on  January  14,  1918,  and  a  bill  was  drafted  providing  for 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

*William  T.,  first  lieutenant,  M.C.  Killed  in  an  air  attack  on  September  4,  1917,  while 
serving  with  Base  Hospital  No.  5  (Harvard  University  Unit),  at  Dannes-Camiers.  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Rae  W.  Whidden,  Thaddeus  D.  Smith,  and  Clarence  A.  McGuire,  M.C.,  were 
wounded.  Three  enlisted  men  were  killed  and  five  severely  wounded;  one  nurse  and  twenty- 
two  patients  were  wounded.  “Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  World  War,” 
Vol.  i,  pp.  588,  603;  Vol.  ii,  p.  632. 
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EYE,  EAR,  NOSE,  AND  THROAT  INJURIES 

Dr.  James  Bordley,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  said: 

“ .  .  .  The  division  of  ophthalmology  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmologists  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Thus  far  1,370  unqualified  offers  of  service 
have  been  received.  .  .  . 

“The  division  of  oto-laryngology  has  completed  a  survey  of  the  oto¬ 
laryngologists  of  the  country.  In  all,  5,500  questionnaires  were  sent,  to  which 
2,500  replies  were  received.  .  .  . 

“Surveys  are  being  made  of  the  brain  surgeons,  oral  surgeons,  and  plastic 
face  surgeons.  .  .  . 

“At  the  request  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  a  small  book  has  been  written  by  three  members  of  the  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  Ophthalmology,  the  title  of  which  will  be  ‘Military  Ophthalmic 
Surgery,  with  chapters  on  Trachoma  and  Malingering.’  .  .  60 

JULIUS  ROSENWALD 

The  Chairman  presented  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  stating  that 
because  of  his  great  interest  in  medical  schools,  research  work,  and 
medicine  in  general,  and  because  of  his  regular  attendance  on  our 
meetings  as  an  invited  guest,  if  agreeable  to  the  members,  he  would 
be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  General  Medical  Board. 

“Mr.  Rosenwald  thanked  the  Board  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Medical  Section 
from  the  start,  because  it  has  seemed  to  be  so  thoroughly  done.” 

MEDICAL  RESERVE  CORPS 

Surgeon  General  Gorgas  explained  the  army  regulations  in  reference 
to  placing  medical  students  and  internes  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps, 
thus  allowing  them  to  continue  where  they  were  until  needed  in  the 
medical  service  of  the  Army. 

Saving  the  medical  students  from  the  general  draft,  allowing  them 
to  graduate  in  medicine,  thus  furnishing  annually  a  group  of  3,000 
graduates  who  would  be  available  for  medical  service  in  the  war,  was 
a  regulation  of  great  wisdom,  said  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York. 
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Surgeon  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  U.S.N.,  reported  for  the  Navy,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  R.  Phelps,  U.S.N.,  who 
gave  a  brief,  encouraging  health  report. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  H.  Conner  presented  the  report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  prepared  by  Major  Winford  H.  Smith,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Military  Relief: 

“Over  a  year  ago  Colonel  Kean,  then  Director  General  of  Military  Relief, 
began  the  organization  of  base  hospitals,  hospital  units,  and  ambulance  com¬ 
panies,  for  service  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  Since  that  time 
forty-seven  base  hospitals  have  been  organized,  or  are  in  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  Twelve  of  them  are  now  on  duty  in  France.  Eleven  others  have  been 
certified  to  the  Surgeon  General  as  ready  for  service,  and  the  others  will  be 
ready  whenever  they  are  called  for. 

“Forty-six  ambulance  companies,  consisting  of  five  medical  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  enlisted  men,  have  been  completely  organized 
and  turned  over  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  It  is  our  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  now,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  on  active 
duty. 

“Twenty-one  hospital  units  have  been  organized  and  are  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  One  is  already  on  active  duty  at  Fort  Ontario.  .  .  . 

“The  Red  Cross  is  represented  in  France  by  Major  Grayson  M.P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  is  attached  to  General  Pershing’s  staff.  .  .  . 

“The  construction  of  six  small  portable  hospitals,  of  one  hundred  beds 
each,  is  under  consideration,  the  proposition  being  to  store  these  at  various 
points  from  which  they  might  be  quickly  distributed  to  such  sections  as 
might  be  in  need  of  them.  .  .  .” 

CARE  OF  SOLDIERS’  FEET 

Napoleon  said:  “An  army  marches  on  its  stomach.”  Someone  in 
our  World  War  said:  “An  army  fights  on  its  feet.”  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  we  were  allowed  to  have  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the 
soldiers’  feet  presented  by  a  recognized  specialist,  because  it  was  as¬ 
serted  that  it  encroached  upon  the  province  of  the  Division  of  General 
Surgery  of  the  Medical  Corps.  However,  the  General  Medical  Board 
believed  it  was  its  duty  to  hear  and  consider  propositions  which  in 
any  way  might  prove  valuable,  even  if  they  conflicted  with  traditions 
and  conventions. 
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Dr.  Maurice  J.  Lewi,  of  New  York,  who  was  a  graduate  in  medicine 
and  a  scientific  chiropodist  and  head  of  the  School  of  Chiropody  of 
New  York,  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  plan  by  which  the  podia¬ 
trists,  or  foot  specialists,  could  co-operate  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
medical  officers  in  caring  for  the  feet  of  the  fighting  men.  His  address 
in  full  was  extremely  interesting  and  of  practical  importance. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  giving  instruction  by  qualified  experts 
to  the  camp  surgeons,  and  through  the  camp  surgeons  to  men  detailed 
by  the  officer  for  the  special  care  of  the  soldiers’  feet.  A  special  type 
of  shoe  (“ Munson”)  was  provided  by  the  Army.  Inspection  twice  a 
month  helped  to  remedy  any  developing  foot  troubles.  Recruits  ac¬ 
cepted  for  service  were  supposed  to  have  normal  feet. 

GREAT  WORK  BY  THE  DENTISTS 

Major  W.  H.  G.  Logan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dentistry, 
presented  a  detailed  report  in  behalf  of  his  Committee,  and  closed  with 
an  appeal  that  members  of  the  General  Medical  Board  support 
efforts  of  the  dentists  to  obtain  better  recognition  as  to  rank.  In  this 
they  subsequently  succeeded. 


RESEARCH 

Major  Vaughan,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research,  re¬ 
ported  for  this  committee,  made  up  of  prominent  men  who  for  four 
months  had  been  faithfully  conducting  laboratory  investigations  of 
the  scores  of  preparations  sent  in  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  office 
by  their  makers,  most  of  whom,  as  it  proved,  made  extravagant  claims 
as  to  the  value  of  their  product. 

STATES  ACTIVITIES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  submitted  his 
report  which  showed  commissions  in  the  M.O.R.C.,  recommended 
by  the  Surgeon  General,  as  follows: 

August  8,  1917  12,187 

August  18,  1917  14,433 

September,  1917  14,614 
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Providing  speakers  of  ability  to  address  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  enrollment  of  medical  officers  became  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  General  Medical  Board  and  its  committees. 

Dr.  Edward  Martin,  also  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee,60 
reported  progress,  and  said  that  Major  George  de  Tarnowsky,  having 
completed  his  manuscript  on  “  Military  Surgery  of  the  Zone  of  the 
Advance,”  was  sent  to  the  front  to  complete  its  final  revision  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  present  accepted  and  successful  methods. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Executive  Committee  convened  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  day’s  session. 


Y.M.C.A.  AND  K.  OF  C. 

There  were  offers  of  services  of  all  kinds  by  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations.  None  of  these  that  the  Council’s  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  had  to  handle  was  more  difficult  than  deciding  what  religious 
or  fraternal  bodies  should  control  our  service  men’s  recreation  in  the 
camps  of  our  own  country  and  those  abroad.  The  following  statement18 
by  Secretary  Baker  reveals  his  motive  for  deciding  the  vexed  question 
as  he  did: 

.  .  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  represents  the  Protestant 
denominations,  which  will  constitute  roughly  60%  of  our  new  Army;  the 
work  of  this  organization  in  all  military  camps  both  in  Canada  and  abroad 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  represent 
the  Catholic  denomination,  which  will  constitute  perhaps  35%  of  the  new 
Army.  While  this  society  is  a  fraternal  organization,  it  will  sustain  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  the  camps  as  is  sustained  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  will  hold  no  meetings  to  which  all  the  troops  in  the  camp  are 
not  invited,  regardless  of  religious  or  other  preferences.  The  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association  in  its  recreational  work  has  identified  itself  with  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  task  of 
ministering  to  the  social  needs  of  the  soldiers  within  the  camps  has  been  met 
fully,  and  in  a  way  which  will  not  needlessly  complicate  the  machinery  of 
camp  organization.  .  .  . 

“  Indeed  there  is  so  large  a  task  before  us  in  surrounding  our  troops  with  a 
healthy  environment,  and  the  emergency  is  so  great  that  I  trust  that  all 
groups  can  co-operate  in  a  cordial  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fellowship,  regardless 
of  any  differences  of  race,  creed,  or  affiliation.” 
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CONFERENCES  ON  HOUSING  OF  WORKMEN 

o 

V^/ctober  3, 4,  and  5 — Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  Gompers  considered 
the  housing  of  working  men  engaged  in  munitions  work  a  “  very  serious 
situation  generally”  and  one  “ which  threatened  to  interrupt  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  material.”  This  topic  had  been  discussed  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Medical  Board  as  it  related  to  health,  and  was  considered  at 
several  special  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

After  the  meeting  on  October  5,  the  Commission  held  an  executive 
session,  reviewed  the  information  which  had  been  presented,  consid¬ 
ered  the  report  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  Housing  Committee’s 
inquiry  concerning  the  matter,  and  thereupon  recommended  “that  a 
committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  one  of  whom  should 
be  a  woman,  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject.  ...” 

October  9 — Council  of  National  Defense.  When  the  report  of  investi¬ 
gations  by  the  Commission  into  the  housing  of  employees  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council,  the  following  Committee  on  Housing  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  review  in  detail  the  obvious  necessity  of  providing  housing 
facilities  for  laboring  men  employed  in  war  work:  Otto  M.  Eidlitz, 
Gertrude  Beeks  Easley,  T.  W.  Robinson,  Wm.  J.  Spencer,  Charles  G. 
DuBois. 

On  November  1,  the  committee  presented  its  recommendations  to 
the  Council,  by  whom  it  was  “  .  .  .  voted  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  that  consideration  be  given  to  labor 
supply  and  housing  conditions  in  the  awarding  and  distributing  of 
contracts,  be  recommended  by  the  Council  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  their  favorable  consideration  ...”  and  .  .  that  a  copy 
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of  the  recommendations  ...  be  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
for  their  information.” 

WAR  SESSIONS  IN  CHICAGO 

October  21  —General  Medical  Board.  The  General  Medical  Board 
and  its  Executive  Committee  were  meeting  in  Chicago  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Clinical  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
Among  our  guests  of  distinction  were  Colonel  T.  H.  Goodwin,  R.A.M.C., 
London;  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan,  Leeds;  and  Colonel  C.  U.  Dercle, 
Paris.  While  I  was  indisposed,  Dr.  Simpson  carried  on. 

Drs.  Edward  Martin  and  John  D.  McLean,  reporting  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  States  Activities  and  Examinations,  stated  that  there  were 
in  the  Medical  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  12,000  men  on  active  duty  with 
between  18,000  and  19,000  recommended  for  commissions  in  the  Corps. 

Dr.  Simpson,  before  calling  upon  the  Chairmen  of  State  Committees 
to  give  brief  reports  of  their  activities,  referred  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Medical  Section  of  the  Council  to  aid  the  Surgeon  General  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  his  full  needs  in  men  and  materials,  and  to  the  masterful 
work  along  these  lines  by  a  veritable  army  of  loyal  men  in  every 
State  and  county  of  the  Nation. 

Surgeon  General  Gorgas  spoke  at  length  on  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  the  reconstruction  program,  pointing  out  the  differences  between 
surgical  service  in  France  and  the  soldier’s  needs  after  he  had  been 
brought  to  this  side.  He  spoke  of  the  “ constant  contact”  maintained 
by  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  with  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense  (i.e.,  General  Medical  Board)  “for  their  advice  and  assistance 
on  all  new  subjects.” 

SIR  BERKELEY  MOYNIHAN,  LEEDS,  ENGLAND 

Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  (now  Lord  Moynihan  of  Leeds),  respected 
and  loved  by  his  confreres  in  America,  was  present  as  the  representative 
of  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  Director  General  of  the  British  Army  Medical 
Service.  He  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  in  his  inimi¬ 
table  way  delivered  an  inspiring  address  in  which  he  outlined  the 
extensive  scope  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps;  the  large  con¬ 
tingents  of  medical  men  with  General  Smuts  in  East  Africa,  in  India, 
and  in  Mesopotamia;  the  medical  staff  in  Egypt;  the  attending  medi- 
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cal  units  along  the  great  frontier  in  Flanders  and  France;  the  staffs 
of  base  hospitals  in  England.  He  said  that  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  were  civilians  before  the 
war.  He  then  told  of  the  duties  of  surgical  teams  and  consulting  sur¬ 
geons,  and  related  incidents  of  the  superb  medical  service  that  was 
being  rendered  back  of  the  firing  line,  in  aid  bases,  field  ambulances, 
evacuation  hospitals  and  casualty  clearing  stations,  and  in  base  hos¬ 
pitals. 

MAJOR  GEORGE  W.  CRILE,  CLEVELAND 

George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland,  for  four  months  in  charge  of  U.  S. 
Base  Hospital  Unit  No.  4,  at  Rouen,  France,  had  been  granted  leave 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Surgeon  General  to  attend  the 
Clinical  Congress  and  other  meetings.  He  said  he  had  “come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  throw  a  bit  of  light  on  what  surgeons  have  done.”  He  then 
spoke  with  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  the  organization  of  clinical  research 
teams,  shell-shock  teams,  gas  and  respiration  teams,  and  resuscita¬ 
tion  teams,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  collaboration  and  co¬ 
operation  between  the  several  military  departments.  He  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  British  Medical  Service,  and  added: 

“  Just  a  word  about  the  regimental  doctor.  I  have  never  had  such  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  as  I  have  had  of  the  scope,  power,  and  function  of  the  regimental 
doctor.  This  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
in  the  entire  Army.  What  a  man  needs  at  the  front  line  when  his  life  is  in 
danger  and  his  existence  may  be  at  an  end  at  the  next  moment,  is  spiritual 
help,  someone  to  whom  to  turn  with  certainty.  He  has  a  conviction  within 
himself  that  he  has  a  representative  in  the  regimental  doctor;  that  if  wounded 
he  will  be  properly  cared  for.  The  regimental  doctor  is  the  father  confessor  to 
the  men,  and  a  judge  advocate.  He  is  the  most  important  man  I  have  seen 
in  the  front  area,  so  far  as  the  military  aspects  of  the  war  are  concerned. 
He  can  take  away  from  the  morale  of  the  men,  or  add  to  it.  He  lives  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  men  and  has  formed  lasting  friendships  with  men  who 
are  thrown  together  in  a  common  danger.  ...” 

Executive  Committee .  The  Executive  Committee  meeting  that  after¬ 
noon  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  was  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the 
discussion  of  a  report  presented  by  Dr.  Crile  as  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Medical  Board’s  Committee  on  General  Surgery.  His  many 
months’  experience  in  war  surgery  in  France  had  not  only,  as  he  said, 
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upset  his  preconceived  notions  of  what  it  was  like,  but  had  suggested 
to  him  many  ways  in  which  our  own  war  surgical  service  organization 
might  be  most  efficiently  set  up. 

His  main  theme  was  the  potential  value  of  surgical  and  medical 
teams  from  the  eighty  medical  schools  controlled  by  American  uni¬ 
versities,  and  alumni  of  those  schools,  working  as  an  adjunct  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  Army  medical  service.  He  spoke  of  the  cohesiveness  of 
such  teams,  because  of  the  comradeship  of  each  team  member  with  his 
fellows,  and  consequent  effective  work.  He  spoke  also  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  university  laboratories  in  collaborating  with  the  War  College 
in  devising  new  means  of  fighting  the  enemy.  As  a  practical  illustration, 
he  cited  how  his  research  group,  co-operating  with  engineers  of  the 
Allies,  had  ascertained  the  cause  of  death  from  high  explosives  with¬ 
out  physical  injury;  the  approximate  cause  of  shell  shock;  a  method 
of  testing  the  danger  as  well  as  the  safety  points  of  saps  and  dugouts 
— leading  to  change  in  design  of  the  standard  British  dugout.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  of 
collecting  museum  material.  His  ideas  were  those  of  a  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  surgeon.46 

Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan,  expressing  “very  great  appreciation  for 
this  brilliant  exposition,”  opined  that  Dr.  Crile  was  too  modest. 
He  was  impressed  by  the  suggested  university  system,  saying  that 
British  universities  were  too  small  for  such  a  plan.  Instead,  they  had 
a  territorial  system,  the  men  of  a  unit  hailing  from  the  same  geographi¬ 
cal  district.  He  told  of  the  museum  of  war  specimens  that  had  already 
been  opened  in  England  in  charge  of  their  best  pathologist,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  “since  the  war  began, 
I  have  spent  my  life  in  reading  and  making  reports,  and  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  I  never  heard  an  exposition  with  which  I  found  myself 
more  heartily  in  agreement  than  with  this.”  If  Sir  Berkeley  had  found 
reason  to  approve  of  his  scheme,  said  Dr.  Crile,  it  was  obvious,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  drawn  inspiration  from  the  British,  and  they  did  not 
recognize  it  so  far  from  home. 

General  Gorgas  was  favorably  impressed  with  Dr.  Crile’s  plan.  He 
commented  briefly  and  in  general  terms,  and  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  Dr.  Crile  take  up  the  museum  matter  with  Colonel  William 
0.  Owen,  in  charge  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  Colonel  Goodwin 
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thought  the  plan  was  largely  what  the  British  were  doing,  and  Colonel 
Dercle  said  it  approximated  the  French  system. 

Major  Charles  H.  Mayo  said  he  was  very  much  interested.  He 
thought  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office  would  profit  greatly 
from  Dr.  Crile’s  exposition  and  also  from  what  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan 
placed  before  it. 

Major  Brackett  favored  the  museum  idea;  he  said  that  special 
points  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  given 
very  hearty  co-operation.  Dr.  Bordley  was  ‘Tremendously  inter¬ 
ested,”  thought  the  plan  clear  and  feasible,  the  bureau  of  statistics 
important  and  the  bureau  of  research  essential.  Dr.  Edward  Martin 
thought  that  General  Gorgas  and  his  aids  could  be  relied  upon  to 
adapt  Dr.  Crile’s  suggestions  to  our  needs;  that  the  idea  of  teams  of 
alumni  from  the  different  universities  would  engender  “splendid  com¬ 
petition  which  will  get  the  very  best  out  of  them.” 

October  22-26 — Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America .2 
This  eighth  annual  gathering  of  the  Clinical  Congress  was  indeed  a 
“war  session.”  Many  doctors  had  not  been  nearer  to  war  surgery  than 
seeing  or  reading  about  it  in  their  home  communities.  From  the  an¬ 
nounced  program  they  realized  that  this  Chicago  week,  with  the 
speakers  from  the  seat  of  war,  would  afford  them  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  first-hand  information.  So  they  came,  in  numbers. 
Mornings  and  afternoons,  as  usual,  were  devoted  to  clinics  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  laboratories.  At  5  o’clock 
each  day,  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  were  shown  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  of  surgical  operations.  The  addresses  on  war  surgery 
were  given  at  the  evening  sessions. 

October  22.  A  telegram  from  President  Wilson  was  read  at  the  first 
evening  session,  held  at  Orchestra  Hall: 

“My  warm  greetings  and  best  wishes.  It  cheers  us  all  to  see  thoughtful, 
patriotic  work  done  in  such  a  spirit.” 

A  martial  touch  was  imparted  at  this  session  by  the  presence  of  the 
famous  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band  from  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station.  I  had  arranged  for  this  before  being  taken  ill,  well 
knowing  that  Sousa  would  be  appreciated  by  the  doctors. 
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The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  who  was  introduced  by  the  retiring 
president,  Dr.  Fred  B.  Lund,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Ochsner,  who  had  be¬ 
come  a  major  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  as  had  many  others  of 
us,  welcomed  the  delegates.  After  referring  enthusiastically  to  a  con¬ 
ference  on  hospital  standardization,  just  held  in  Chicago,  he  urged 
as  the  chief  duty  of  the  moment  that  each  member  of  the  Congress 
consider  in  what  way  he  could  best  aid  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army. 

“Our  leaders,”  said  he,  “and  among  them  especially  Surgeon 
General  Gorgas  and  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  have  shouldered  the  task 
of  organizing  thousands  of  medical  men  into  an  efficient  working  force 
which  never  before  has  been  equaled  in  this  country  in  the  field  of 
military  surgery.  ...  I  welcome  all  of  you  to  a  week  of  activity,  full 
of  inspiration  and  practical,  productive  patriotism.” 

As  I  now  review  the  speeches  of  that  wartime  night,  I  cannot  but 
recall  the  spirit  animating  so  many  of  the  men  prominent  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession.  Dr.  Lund,  also  a  major  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
made  his  valedictory  as  the  retiring  president  a  stirring  account  of 
what  American  medical  men  had  already  done  in  the  war,  as  well 
as  an  appeal  for  all  his  hearers  to  jump  in  and  do  their  part.  “If  we 
do  not  do  our  war  duty  now,  the  country  at  peace  will  be  a  poor  place 
to  live  in;  and,  above  all,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  live  the  rest  of  our 
lives  knowing  that  in  the  supreme  need  we  shrank  from  duty,”  said  he. 

Dr.  John  G.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  the  President-elect,  deferring 
his  formal  presidential  address  until  later  in  the  week,  said  it  would 
be  his  pleasure  to  sit  as  an  auditor  while  the  surgeons  distinguished 
for  their  salvage  of  the  war-wounded  told  of  their  work.  In  introduc¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  as  a  speaker  not  on  the 
first  scheduled  program,  he  said:  “It  is  with  keen  regret  that  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  because  of  illness,  is  prevented 
from  taking  his  place  on  our  program,  but  with  his  excellent  executive 
foresight  he  has  prepared  a  very  happy  surprise  for  you :  through  his 
invitation,  Mr.  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  honors  us  with  his 
gracious  presence  this  evening.” 

Secretary  Daniels,  explaining  his  presence  as  an  assignment  “or¬ 
dered  by  Dr.  Martin  and  Surgeon  General  Braisted,”  said  he  ap- 
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predated  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  gathering,  and  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  profession  generally.  On  behalf  of  himself,  of  Secretary 
Baker,  and  of  President  Wilson,  he  expressed  “the  thanks  of  America” 
to  the  doctors  for  their  patriotic  sacrifices.  He  then  launched  into  a 
most  earnest  appeal  to  the  medical  men  of  the  country  to  do  their  ut¬ 
most  in  curbing  the  venereal  menace  by  giving  direct  instruction  to 
the  young  men  in  the  service,  with  the  impressiveness  that  only  words 
from  a  physician  could  impart,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  on  ef¬ 
fectively  in  the  war. 

Surgeon  General  Gorgas,  referring  to  certain  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  made  about  himself,  regretted  that  the  speaker  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that,  although  in  six  months  his  force  had  grown  to 
14,000,  many  of  them  men  of  national  eminence,  he  had  managed  to 
get  along  with  all  without  any  great  trouble. 

Surgeon  General  Blue  of  the  Public  Health  Service  declared  that  the 
civilian  population  of  the  Nation,  awakened  by  the  war  to  the  need  of 
sanitation,  was  in  better  health  than  ever  it  had  been.  He  spoke  of  the 
co-operation  of  state  and  municipal  authorities  to  prevent  disease  in 
the  areas  surrounding  the  cantonments. 

Conveying  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  his  brother  officers  of 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Goodwin,  who 
for  six  months  had  represented  the  British  Medical  Service  in  the 
office  of  Surgeon  General  Gorgas,  gave  unstinted  thanks  for  the  ways 
in  which,  he  said,  the  American  medical  profession  had  responded 
to  the  Britons’  appeal  for  help.  He  cited  the  fact  that  in  the  six  months 
since  the  appeal  was  made,  nearly  900  medical  officers  and  500  nurses 
had  gone  to  help  Britain  on  the  Western  Front.  Not  a  mail  came,  he 
said,  but  it  contained  praise  and  gratitude  from  his  brother  officers 
for  the  inestimable  service  given  by  these  officers  and  nurses. 

Colonel  C.  U.  Dercle,  representative  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  French  Army,  praised  the  zeal  with  which  America  was  entering 
the  war.  He  expressed  appreciation  for  the  way  he  was  received,  as 
he  realized,  he  said,  that  the  manifestations  of  sympathy  were  rather 
for  France  than  for  himself. 

“.  .  .  France,  whose  boundless  courage  and  indomitable  valor  you  are 
applauding  every  day.  ...  It  is  needless  to  say  what  France  has  done.  Un¬ 
prepared,  she  staggered  from  the  blow  of  Germany  which  had  prepared  forty 
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years  for  war,  but  after  her  surprise  France  gathered  all  her  forces  and  energy 
and  then,  stronger  than  ever  before,  she  intimated  to  the  Kaiser’s  troops,  so 
proud  and  sure  of  living  in  Paris,  France  intimated  to  them  to  stop  and  they 
stopped.  Let  us  remember  always  the  battle  of  the  Marne  where  the  glory  of 
the  French  Army  under  the  command  of  its  chief,  Marshal  Joffre,  accom¬ 
plished  such  wonderful  things.  I  cannot  describe  the  great  devotion  which  we 
witnessed.  Everyone  hears  the  voice  of  duty  and  thinks  of  nothing  else.  Many 
have  shown  on  the  battle  field  their  devotion  by  giving  their  lives,  and  I  wish 
to  salute  them  with  emotion  and  to  pay  them  a  warm  tribute.  .  . 

Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  thought  it  logical  that  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  should  early  respond  to  the  call  for  service;  for,  said  he,  the  medi¬ 
cal  group  in  every  country  had  doubtless  undergone  a  more  complete 
education  than  any  other,  and  had  had  better  and  closer  opportunities 
for  broadening  the  mind  of  every  practitioner,  by  contact  with  the 
most  serious  problems  of  life.  “If,  therefore,  the  intellectual  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  a  land  does  not  rally  to  the  flag,  you  cannot  expect  anybody 
else  to  do  so,”  he  said.  On  the  transition  of  civilian  medicine  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  military  service,  he  cited  his  own  district,  Leeds,  whose 
original  500-bed  hospital  had  been  expanded  to  a  military  hospital 
of  6,300  beds — twelve  times  the  original  capacity.  Yet  of  the  original 
staff  of  four  surgeons  and  four  assistant  surgeons,  only  four,  including 
himself,  were  left  at  home,  and  he  was  “sometimes  in  France,  often 
in  London,  and  occasionally  in  Leeds.”  Of  30,000  medical  men  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  10,000,  he  said,  were  now  Army  medical  officers. 
Up  to  about  two  months  ago,  there  had  been  1,500  casualties  in  the 
medical  service,  killed,  wounded,  gassed,  or  disabled  from  further 
service  in  the  Army.  Several  had  won  the  coveted  Victoria  Cross. 
Speaking  of  preventive  medicine,  he  paid  tribute  to  General  Gorgas 
and  Major  William  J.  Mayo,  among  those  seated  on  the  platform. 
Assuring  his  hearers  that  he  knew  General  Sherman  was  entirely  right 
in  his  “War-is-hell”  statement,  he  bade  them  to  be  constantly  aware 
of  Germany’s  strength,  annually  augmented  by  one  and  a  quarter 
million  fresh  reserves;  and  he  thought  America  would  find,  as  had 
Britain,  that  the  war  for  her  would  begin  when  every  man  of  military 
age  had  offered  his  services,  when  the  Nation’s  wealth,  and  the  life, 
honor,  and  soul  of  the  individual  had  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  patriot¬ 
ism;  when  some  day  the  bodies  of  the  most  honored  dead  were  wel¬ 
comed  home. 
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Dr.  George  W.  Crile  made  a  real,  down-to-cases  talk,  expressing  his 
ideas  in  unmistakable  terms  and  with  illustrations  sufficiently  vivid 
to  let  his  hearers  fairly  see  into  the  heart  of  surgical  war  work,  which 
was  his  theme.  He  said  the  organization  here  of  base  hospitals,  by 
General  Gorgas  and  Colonel  Jefferson  Kean,  had  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory  under  the  test  of  actual  field  service  by  the  six  which  were  now 
operating,  each  of  which  had  taken  over  British  hospitals  of  from  1,600 
to  2,000  beds.  For  six  months  they  had  also  been  engaged  in  research, 
and  had  thrown  many  teams  forward  for  service  in  the  casualty  clear¬ 
ing  stations  of  the  front  area.  More  knowledge  had  been  secured  and 
progress  made,  as  to  surgery  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  treatment  of 
wounds  and  infections,  hemorrhage,  and  exhaustion;  of  splints,  and 
of  every  applicable  mechanism,  during  the  last  three  years,  than  in  the 
past  generation.  It  cost,  probably,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  kill  a  man;  if  a  medical  man  could  save  thousands  through 
a  new  discovery,  what  service  could  be  more  romantic  than  thus  to 
play  the  great  game  of  preventive  medicine  for  such  a  stake? 

Captain  J.  Gilmour  of  the  British  Army  told  of  the  care  of  wounded 
men  until  their  arrival  in  England. 

Though  the  doctors  didn’t  know  it,  their  patriotic  utterances  and 
the  zeal  for  Uncle  Sam  evidenced  by  their  hearers’  applause  had  a 
fitting  echo,  and  at  once,  on  the  battle-front  in  France.  For,  probably 
about  an  hour  after  this  Orchestra  Hall  session  of  the  Clinical  Congress 
was  adjourned,  an  American  battery  was  firing  our  first  shot*  into  a 
German  position.  While  the  doctors  were  carrying  on  with  oratory 
and  exhortation,  our  Army  was  beginning  to  use  somewhat  hotter 
shot! 

October  24.  The  session  of  the  Congress  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
devoted  to  the  inaugural  address  of  the  incoming  president,  Dr.  John 
G.  Clark,  on  “The  Use  of  Radium  in  Gynecology,”  and  a  symposium 
on  military  surgery  and  the  specialties,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  told  of  their  work. 
Major  Charles  H.  Mayo,  speaking  on  “General  Surgery,”  said  that 

*The  gun  crew  were  men  of  Battery  C,  Sixth  Field  Artillery,  the  gun  was  a  French 
“75,”  the  missile  a  high-explosive  shell,  and  the  target  a  German  battery  near  Xanrey 
(German  Schenris)  just  over  the  border  between  France  and  German-Lorraine.  The  time, 
6:05  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  October  23  (five  minutes  after  midnight,  Chicago  time). 
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if  it  had  not  been  for  medical  efficiency,  the  war  would  have  been 
terminated  long  ago  from  the  same  causes  which  have  terminated 
wars  in  the  past— disease  and  infection.  He  mentioned  the  pride  the 
profession  felt  that  it  was  a  medical  contingent,  Dr.  Crile’s  Lakeside 
Hospital  Unit,  which  was  first  to  go  abroad  to  represent  the  United 
States  after  war  was  declared. 

Major  Vilray  P.  Blair,  in  charge  of  the  sub-section  of  Plastic  and 
Oral  Surgery  in  the  Surgeon  General’s  office,  spoke  of  short-course 
schools  which  had  been  established  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  several 
cities  where  dental  oral  surgeons  and  capable  general  surgeons  would 
be  molded  into  working  units. 

October  25.  At  the  evening  session,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Frazier,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  spoke  on  “Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord.”  Dr.  Allen  B.  Kan- 
avel,  discussing  the  paper,  showed  lantern  slides  of  cases  in  which  he 
had  performed  laminectomies. 

Major  William  J.  Mayo,  speaking  on  “Surgery  of  the  Stomach,” 
said  thirty  per  cent  of  cancers  of  civilized  man  are  in  the  stomach, 
but  this  condition  was  uncommon  in  primitive  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Chronic  gastric  ulcer,  seldom  medically  cured,  was  often  a 
source  of  cancer.  Heat  was  a  source  of  irritation;  food  too  hot  to  be 
borne  comfortably  in  the  mouth  should  not  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  read  another  of  his  interesting  papers,  this 
time  on  “Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura,”  in  which  he 
dealt  rather  exhaustively  with  the  accepted  procedure  for  handling 
these  distressing  cases. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association ,  in  its  “Current 
Comment”  in  the  issue  of  October  27,  1917,  said: 

“war  session  of  the  clinical  congress 

“The  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America,  in  its  eighth  annual 
session  at  Chicago,  was  a  war  session.  The  clinics  of  each  day,  held  in  the 
various  hospitals,  were  in  large  part  devoted  to  demonstrations  of  war 
methods,  of  the  new  antiseptics,  of  the  new  treatment  for  war  burns,  and  of 
the  handling  of  cases  of  shock.  But  the  outstanding  features  were  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  sessions.  These  brought  home  to  the  auditors  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  America’s  active  participation  in  the  war.  Many  of  the  audience 
were  in  uniform — on  active  duty — and  on  the  speakers’  rostrum  at  each 
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session  sat  representatives  of  the  medical  departments  of  our  Allies,  France 
and  Britain,  and  the  Surgeons  General  of  our  own  governmental  depart¬ 
ments.  At  the  opening  session,  Monday  evening,  the  medical  profession 
responded  with  repeated  outbursts  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  the  patriot¬ 
ic  utterances  of  the  noted  speakers.  Even  the  most  doubtful  skeptic  would 
have  been  convinced  at  that  session  that  the  American  medical  profession  is 
in  the  war  wholeheartedly,  resolved  to  do  its  ‘best’  rather  than  merely  its 
‘bit.’  The  greatest  outburst  of  all  occurred  with  the  announcement  that 
18,000  physicians  have  offered  their  services,  without  conscription,  to  the 
Government,  and  that  special  conscription  of  the  medical  profession  would 
not  be  needed.  Meetings  of  this  character  give  to  those  who  attend  a  per¬ 
spective  as  to  the  stand  which  the  medical  profession  is  taking  on  problems 
of  the  day;  at  this  time,  particularly,  they  give  a  stimulus  to  all  as  to  the 
need  of  complete  and  hearty  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  the  or¬ 
deal  which  it  faces;  above  all,  they  stimulate  in  each  individual  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  willingness  to  ‘do  his  bit.’  This  is  the  greatest  service  which 
organizations  may  render  to  their  members  and  to  the  public,  and  that  this 
is  recognized  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  that 
organized  medicine  has  given  more  aid  than  any  other  civilian  agency  to 
America’s  successful  activities  thus  far  in  the  war.” 

FROM  THE  SIDELINES 

Notes  by  Mrs.  Florence  O'Brien  Donnelly.  [Mrs.  Florence  O’Brien 
Donnelly  for  several  years  before  her  marriage  had  served  as  my  sec¬ 
retary  in  editing  Surgery ,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  her  husband,  Captain  Emmett  Donnelly,  was  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  forces  on  the  Mexican  border,  I  was  fortunate  in  obtain¬ 
ing  her  services  in  Washington  as  office  manager  and  as  my  personal 
secretary  in  the  Advisory  Commission.  Her  capacity  for  administra¬ 
tion,  her  success  in  directing  a  strong  office  force,  and  especially  her 
statesmanlike  vision  of  her  job,  cannot  be  overstated.  Mrs.  Donnelly 
became  an  institution  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council,  and  high 
and  low  respected  her  judgment  and  followed  her  leadership.  I  take 
the  liberty  in  this  narrative  to  quote  occasionally  from  her  notes. — ■ 
F.  H.  M.] 

The  Private  Explains  to  the  General.  “Early  one  Monday  morning  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  General  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  entering  my  office  in  Washington 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medi- 
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cal  Board,  said:  'Mrs.  Donnelly, I  noticed  as  I  walked  down  the  corridor 
that  each  office  opening  onto  it  contains  a  Colonel,  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  a  Major,  a  Captain,  or  a  Lieutenant,  according  to  the  placard 
over  each  door.  Even  "General”  Stenography  flaunts  its  title  in  one’s 
face.  On  your  door  I  see  "Private.”  Why  so  modest?’ 

"'What  you  deem  modesty,  General,  is  really  conceit/  I  replied. 
'For  everyone  in  the  Army,  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  down  to  the  raw¬ 
est  recruit,  knows  that  while  the  generals,  colonels,  majors,  and  lesser 
lights  think  they  are  running  this  war,  it  is  really  the  private  that  is 
the  most  important  cog  in  the  machine.  So,  while  everyone  else  here¬ 
abouts  is  struggling  for  rank,  I  have  slyly  appropriated  the  title  of 
most  importance.’ 

"With  blue  eyes  twinkling,  he  answered:  'Young  woman,  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  perspicacity.  What  a  sorry  army  it  would  be,  were  it 
all  officers  and  no  soldiers.’ 

"So  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  I  indite  this  outburst,  touching  on  a  few  of  the 
more  intimate  things  that  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  historical  narrative,  but  which  add  color  and  life  to  the 
tapestry  of  my  recollections  of  the  war  years. 

"Belonging  by  marriage  to  a  military  family,  and  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  principle  that  every  citizen  owes  first  allegiance  to  coun¬ 
try  in  times  of  stress,  I  was  quite  ready  to  abandon  my  lares  and 
penates  when  the  call  came  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  and 
on  April  2,  1917,  a  few  days  before  war  was  declared  by  the  United 
States,  reported  for  duty  to  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  Council  of  National  Defense. 

"The  Capital  was  a  seething  cauldron  of  activity.  Overnight  it 
had  been  transformed  from  a  rather  placid  southern  city  to  an  over¬ 
crowded,  underequipped  center  from  which  emanated  orders,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  appeals  to  every  part  of  the  country.  For  many  years 
prior  to  the  war,  living  accommodations  in  Washington  had  been  at 
a  premium.  Picture  the  confusion  then,  when  suddenly  thousands 
of  people  were  thrust  upon  the  already  overtaxed  city.  However, 
southern  hospitality  saved  the  day,  and  private  homes  were  thrown 
open  to  the  newly  arrived  army  of  workers  until  such  time  as  proper 
accommodations  could  be  provided. 
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“A  similar  condition  existed  in  regard  to  office  space.  The  situation 
became  so  acute  that  old  homes,  apartment  houses,  barns,  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  were  converted  into  temporary  offices. 

“The  Council  of  National  Defense,  having  been  functioning  since 
the  previous  December,  was  fortunate  in  having  secured  very  com¬ 
modious  and  attractive  offices  in  the  then  new  Munsey  Building  on 
E  Street.  I  recall  with  deep  affection  the  spacious  room  on  the  twelfth 
floor  of  that  building,  overlooking  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  its 
bright  green  carpet  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert  that  first  hot  summer, 
where  I  occupied  a  corner,  with  my  Chief,  Dr.  Martin,  presiding  at  a 
desk  beyond  the  patch  of  green  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

“From  the  windows  we  could  glimpse  in  the  distance  the  top  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  like  a  long  slender  finger  pointing  heaven¬ 
ward,  urging  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  lofty  purpose  to  which  our  country 
was  dedicated. 

“Down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  left  was  the  Capitol,  and  to 
the  right  the  White  House,  with  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building 
near  by. 

“What  an  inspiration  it  was  to  be  placed  in  such  an  environment, 
with  its  traditions,  its  historic  interest,  its  natural  beauty!” 

Rapid  Expansion — Three  Shifts! — New  Building.  “One  of  my  first 
duties  on  arriving  in  Washington  was  to  organize  an  office  staff  ex¬ 
perienced  in  medical  work.  A  small  nucleus  of  workers  was  already 
established  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  upon  our  arrival  in 
April,  1917,  but  most  of  these  were  stenographers,  accountants,  sta¬ 
tisticians,  and  clerks  supplied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  un¬ 
accustomed  to  medical  terms,  and  unfamiliar  with  medical  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  respective  members.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
released  to  the  Council  its  most  efficient  office  personnel,  and  this  was 
later  augmented  by  members  of  other  medical  organizations.  These 
trained  workers  were  assigned  to  duties  for  which  they  were  especially 
qualified,  such  as  the  reporting  and  compiling  of  minutes  of  meetings, 
preparation  of  statistical  data,  and  stenographic  work  of  a  technical 
nature. 

“The  rapid  expansion  of  this  force  necessitated  ‘more  space’ — which 
was  not  to  be  had.  Consequently,  within  the  first  month,  a  three-shift 
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day  was  instituted  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council.  The  first 
group  reported  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  a  second  group  came  on  duty,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  peak  of  the  load  occurred,  a  third  group  was  crowded 
into  every  conceivable  corner. 

“  Government  workers  accustomed  to  arriving  at  nine  and  leaving 
at  four,  though  the  heavens  fell,  were  amazed  at  this  revolutionary 
change  in  their  working  schedule,  and  thought  the  individual  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  must  certainly  be  crazy!  But  it  was  just  the  initial  intro¬ 
duction  of  business  efficiency  into  hide-bound  governmental  routine, 
and  typical  of  the  methods  of  our  Chief,  Dr.  Martin.  We  who  were 
accustomed  to  working  with  him  took  these  unconventional  changes 
for  granted,  and  as  he  always  set  the  pace  for  industry  and  early  ar¬ 
rival  himself,  we  could  do  no  more  than  try  to  keep  up  with  him; 
though,  like  the  Queen  in  ‘Alice  in  Wonderland,’  it  kept  us  ‘running 
as  fast  as  ever  we  could  to  stay  right  where  we  were,’  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

“Gradually  the  office  machinery  was  developed  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  and  in  an  unbelievably  short  time 
we  were  functioning  as  smoothly  as  though  we  had  been  established 
for  years. 

“One  of  our  early  tasks  was  putting  into  readily  available  form  for 
reference  purposes  the  records  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  which  at  that  time  were  contained  in  the  original  application 
blanks  stored  in  boxes  in  the  basement  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Building.  The  information  recorded  there  was  transferred  to  a  card- 
index  system  by  our  statisticians,  and  a  duplicate  of  the  completed 
job  turned  over  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  office. 

“As  time  went  on,  we  supplied  workers,  equipment,  and  assistance 
of  various  kinds  to  the  government  bureaus  requesting  aid  until  such 
time  as  they  were  able  adequately  to  organize  their  own  forces. 

“Our  quarters  in  the  Munsey  Building  proving  altogether  inade¬ 
quate,  the  first  temporary  war  building  erected  in  Washington  by  the 
Government  was  built  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  into  which 
we  moved  the  following  autumn.  Here  again  we  were  fortunate  in 
our  surroundings,  for  while  the  walls  of  the  buildings  were  of  pressed 
paper,  the  floors  of  rough,  unpainted  pine,  and  the  furnishings  of  war- 
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time  simplicity,  our  windows  overlooked  the  world-renowned  gardens 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  an  endless  panorama  of  changing  color 
and  unrivaled  beauty.  Here  we  carried  on  our  activities  until  the 
spring  of  1919.” 

Doctors  Quick  to  Get  Teamwork  Idea.  “  Since  my  duties  were  confined 
to  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council — although,  because  of  my 
Chief’s  connection  with  the  Advisory  Commission,  I  was  conversant 
with  its  activities — my  personal  contacts  were  made  in  the  Medical 
Section  principally. 

“The  history  of  the  part  played  by  the  medical  profession  in  the  war 
drama  is  of  interest  to  everyone,  first,  because  it  affects  that  which  is 
held  in  common  by  soldier  and  civilian — health ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  physician  is  really  an  anomaly  in  the  war  machine,  since  his  func¬ 
tion  is  to  preserve  rather  than  destroy  life. 

“The  doctor  is  of  necessity  an  individualist.  The  very  nature  of 
his  profession  requires  that  he  be  a  quick  thinker,  a  critical  analyst,  an 
initiator,  capable  of  taking  command  in  an  emergency.  He  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  giving  orders,  not  to  taking  them.  To  organize  these  in¬ 
dividualists  into  cohesive  groups,  each  group  subordinate  to  its 
commanding  officer,  presented  a  problem  differing  materially  from 
military  or  industrial  organization,  where  the  individual  had  been 
previously  trained  to  teamwork  in  the  office,  the  factory,  or  the  field. 
It  necessitated  a  complete  reversal  of  habit  and  mental  attitude. 
That  this  was  accomplished  without  undue  friction  speaks  volumes 
for  their  patriotism,  co-operation,  and  willingness  to  subordinate  per¬ 
sonal  interests  to  the  one  aim  of  winning  the  war — and  that  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  were  less  than  500  medical 
officers  in  the  Army,  and  1,800  in  the  Reserve  Corps.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  30,000  would  be  necessary  properly  to  officer  an  army  of 
5,000,000  men.  There  were  but  58  dentists,  and  no  dental  reserve 
corps.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  5,000  dentists  for  the  enlarged  army. 
Thousands  of  nurses  were  needed.  Immense  quantities  of  medical  and 
surgical  supplies  and  equipment  were  required. 

“Upon  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  appointed  by  the  President  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  to  represent  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
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States,  rested  the  responsibility  of  setting  in  motion  the  necessary 
machinery  to  produce  these  thousands  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses;  and  the  supplies  needed  to  equip  them;  not  forgetting  that 
the  health  of  the  civil  population  must  be  properly  safeguarded. 

“This  was  the  primary  task,  supplemented,  as  the  months  passed, 
by  innumerable  problems  of  grave  importance,  such  as  securing 
proper  medical  legislation  for  the  protection  of  health  in  camps  and 
civil  communities,  the  conservation  of  medical  resources,  advising  and 
assisting  in  the  operation  of  the  selective  service  act,  standardizing 
instruments  and  supplies,  furnishing  information  in  the  form  of  manu¬ 
als  for  the  guidance  of  medical  officers  at  the  front,  rehabilitation  of 
the  wounded  to  fit  them  for  return  to  civil  life,  and  other  matters  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

“Fortunately,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness,  created  in  April,  1916,  by  joint 
action  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America,  the  American  Surgical  Association,  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  considerable  preparatory  work  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson, 
before  we  entered  the  war. 

“During  the  summer  of  1916,  this  committee  had  made  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  and  assembled  much  valu¬ 
able  information  regarding  available  medical  resources.  After  the 
declaration  of  war,  this  committee  continued  its  activities  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense.” 

An  International  Medical  Forum.  “On  April  2,  1917,  Dr.  Martin 
was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  a  General  Medical 
Board  to  assist  him  in  his  labors.  This  Board  consisted  at  first  of  thirty- 
five,  which  later  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred  members,  including 
representatives  of  the  principal  surgical  and  medical  societies,  the 
leaders  in  the  various  specialties,  the  Surgeons  General  and  other 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

“Meetings  of  the  Board  were  held  on  Sunday  mornings  at  the  offices 
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of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  Washington,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  special  meetings  called  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in 
New  York,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  and  at  Chicago. 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  nine  members  met  on  the  Monday 
morning  following  the  Sunday  on  which  the  Board  convened.  Its  first 
two  meetings  were  held  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  and  subsequent  meetings  at  the  offices  of  the  Council. 

“The  Sunday  morning  meetings  of  the  General  Medical  Board  were 
always  brimming  with  interest.  To  them  were  invited  representatives 
of  the  allied  governments  attached  to  the  various  commissions  in 
Washington,  our  own  governmental  leaders,  civilians  of  international 
reputation,  and  eminent  members  of  the  medical,  surgical,  dental,  and 
nursing  professions.  It  was  an  international  forum,  to  which  each  one 
present  was  invited  to  contribute  suggestions  and  ideas. 

“Nearly  every  meeting  was  attended  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Good¬ 
win,  a  tall,  dignified  Englishman,  who  was  liaison  officer  of  the  British 
Army  Medical  Service  in  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  Gorgas,  and 
Colonel  Charles  U.  Dercle,  of  the  French  Army  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  vivacious,  courtly  Frenchman,  delegated  by  France  to  stay  in 
Washington — both  seasoned  veterans  who  had  been  in  the  thickest  of 
the  conflict  overseas  since  1914.  Their  contributions,  based  on  the 
successes  and  failures  of  their  own  armies,  were  always  vitally  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Frequently  Mr.  Julius  Rosen wald  attended  as  an 
interested,  invited  guest. 

“Other  noted  guests  of  the  Board  were  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  emi¬ 
nent  heart  specialist  of  Edinburgh  and  London;  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan 
(now  Lord  Moynihan),  of  Leeds;  Colonel  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
veteran  of  the  Zulu,  Egyptian,  and  Boer  wars;  Colonel  Herbert 
Alexander  Bruce  of  Toronto,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Myles  of  Dublin, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Raffaele  Bastianelli  of  Rome,  Surgeon  to  the  King 
of  Italy;  Major  Pierre  Duval  of  Paris,  and  Major  George  Grey  Turner, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“Among  the  members  of  the  Board  who  scarcely  ever  missed  a  meet¬ 
ing  when  in  Washington  were  Drs.  William  J.  and  Charles  H.  Mayo 
of  Rochester,  the  famous  brothers  whose  devotion  to  each  other  is  as 
characteristic  as  their  surgical  skill  and  kindly  consideration  of  their 
associates. 
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“Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 
of  Baltimore,  we  dubbed  the  ‘Gold  Dust  Twins.’  Both  world-renowned 
pathologists,  they  were  inseparable  companions,  and  always  appeared 
together  at  our  meetings,  sauntering  down  the  long  corridor,  nodding 
friendly  greetings  to  all  the  staff,  their  rotund  bodies  radiating  cheer 
and  good  nature. 

“One  of  the  most  helpful  and  devoted  members  from  the  outset  was 
Dr.  Irederic  A.  Besley  of  Chicago — until  he  accepted  service  abroad 
with  the  Northwestern  University  Base  Hospital  (at  Camiers,  Seine 
Inferieure) — whose  energy,  optimism,  and  never-failing  sense  of  humor 
helped  to  smooth  many  rough  spots  during  the  strenuous  days  of  ad¬ 
justment. 

“Dr.  George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland  was  another  whose  handsome, 
boyish  countenance,  always  wreathed  in  smiles,  endeared  him  to  all. 
His  was  the  first  Base  Hospital  Unit  to  go  overseas,  May  7,  1917,  the 
first  of  our  American  forces  to  leave  this  country  for  foreign  service. 
His  unit  took  over  a  British  base  hospital  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  as  were  the  other  five  units  which 
followed  shortly  after.” 

Anxiety  When  Crile’ s  Unit  Left.  “What  an  air  of  secrecy  and  solem¬ 
nity  surrounded  his  departure — the  first  of  our  little  family  to  cross  the 
submarine-infested  Atlantic!  The  call  had  come  so  suddenly  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  not  equipped  to  outfit  the  unit,  so  Dr.  Crile’s 
resourceful  wife  went  to  New  York  and  purchased  uniforms  and  equip¬ 
ment  out  of  her  own  pocket  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in 
getting  away  on  schedule.  She  then  returned  to  Cleveland  to  organize 
the  laboratory,  where,  later,  research  into  the  cause  and  effect  of 
‘shell  shock’  was  carried  on.  The  findings  of  the  research  group  which 
accompanied  the  unit  were  regularly  forwarded  to  this  laboratory 
where  detailed  investigations  were  pursued,  and  the  final  results  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Government.  This  was  the  first  scientific  study  of 
this  strange  new  war-produced  disease  carried  on  by  Americans. 
Naturally,  the  findings  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  eagerly  awaited 
by  our  Government. 

“Dr.  Crile  returned  the  following  fall  to  report  to  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  the  results  of  his  investigations  at  the  front.  On  his  way  to  the  War 
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Department  from  the  train,  he  stopped  in  to  say  'Hello’  to  us  at  the 
Council,  and  in  those  few  moments  gave  us  a  graphic  glimpse  of  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  other  side,  telling  how  grateful  the  Allies  were  for  our 
aid,  urging  the  rushing  over  of  more  doctors,  nurses,  and  supplies  to 
care  for  the  thousands  of  casualties  pouring  into  the  hospitals. 

“His  word-picture  of  the  surgeons  operating  twelve  hours  without 
relief,  wearing  'iron  helmets’  because  of  the  ever-present  danger  of 
German  bombers;  the  never-ending  stream  of  wounded  pouring  in 
from  the  battlefields,  ambulances  lined  up  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
with  their  loads  of  human  freight  awaiting  their  turn  on  the  operating 
table,  and  emergency  surgery  in  the  trenches  made  us  realize  that  the 
war  had  been  really  brought  home  to  us.  Picking  up  his  luggage  contain¬ 
ing  samples  of  strange,  new  explosives  (enough  to  blow  up  the  town  he 
cheerfully  informed  us),  he  continued  on  his  way  to  report  to  his  Chief. 

“And  so  it  went.  As  our  members  were  assigned  to  active  duty  over¬ 
seas,  their  goings  and  comings  always  thrilled  and  stimulated  us  to 
renewed  efforts  in  our  own  particular  jobs. 

“Drs.  John  M.  T.  Finney  of  Baltimore,  George  E.  Brewer  of  New 
York,  Alexis  Carrel  and  Simon  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  Joel 
E.  Goldthwait  of  Boston,  Allen  B.  Kanavel  and  Frederic  A.  Besley  of 
Chicago,  Winford  Smith  and  Joseph  C.  Bloodgood  of  Baltimore, 
William  Williams  Keen,  Edward  Martin,  and  Edward  P.  Davis  of 
Philadelphia,  Stuart  McGuire  of  Richmond,  Charles  E.  Kahlke  of 
Chicago,  Charles  H.  Peck  of  New  York,  Hubert  A.  Royster  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  J.  Bentley  Squier  and  George  David  Stewart 
of  New  York,  Thomas  S.  Cullen  of  Baltimore,  and  William  D.  Hag¬ 
gard  of  Nashville,  were  faithful  attendants  at  the  meetings,  until  such 
time  as  they  were  called  to  active  service  in  France  or  at  home.” 

Gorgas,  Br aisled,  Blue,  Grayson .  “The  three  Surgeons  General  were 
always  present;  General  William  C.  Gorgas  of  the  Army,  Admiral 
William  C.  Braisted  of  the  Navy,  and  Dr.  Rupert  Blue  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  the  President’s  physician, 
was  a  frequent  attendant,  and  those  members  whose  homes  were  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country  reported  whenever  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  get  away. 

“At  eight  o’clock  on  the  Monday  morning  following  each  Board 
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meeting,  the  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  three  Surgeons 
General,  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Dr.  F.  F. 
Simpson,  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo  or  his  brother  Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo,  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Vaughan,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  met  in  Dr.  Martin’s  office  in 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  act  upon  the  matters  presented  to 
the  Board  the  preceding  day  by  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
of  the  General  Medical  Board. 

“  These  Committees  on  Nursing,  Child  Welfare,  Dentistry,  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Control  of  Venereal  Diseases,  Medical 
Schools,  Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Legislation,  Medical  Ad¬ 
visory  Boards,  Research,  States  Activities,  Surgery,  Women  Physi¬ 
cians,  Standardization  of  Supplies,  and  their  sub-committees,  main¬ 
tained  executive  and  working  units  at  the  Council  headquarters,  the 
total  office  personnel  of  the  Medical  Section  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  and  fifty  specially  trained  workers. 

“The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  reported  progress  and  presented 
their  recommendations  to  the  General  Medical  Board  and  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  and  were  instructed  by  the  latter  body  regarding 
the  course  to  be  followed  in  each  instance.  Generally  the  matter  was 
settled  at  once;  at  other  times,  when  consultation  with  other  estab¬ 
lished  governmental  agencies  was  necessary,  it  was  taken  up  with  the 
proper  department  and  prompt  action  obtained;  in  some  instances 
the  matter  was  referred  by  Dr.  Martin  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  for  attention. 

“The  department  with  which  we  were  in  most  frequent  contact 
was  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  The  early  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held  there,  with  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  acting  as  host  to  the  group. 

“General  Gorgas  suffered  from  an  asthmatic  difficulty  for  which 
smoking  afforded  him  relief,  and  always  upon  his  arrival  at  his  office 
in  the  morning,  his  colored  attendant,  William,  after  taking  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  hat  and  coat,  immediately  handed  him  a  cigar. 

“On  the  occasion  of  the  first  Executive  Committee  meeting,  I  was 
present  to  report  the  minutes — the  only  female  in  that  galaxy  of  male 
militarism.  Turning  to  me  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  hand,  Gen¬ 
eral  Gorgas  inquired  if  I  objected  to  his  smoking  it.  Knowing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  his  smoking,  and  feeling  so  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  the 
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first  real  General  I  had  ever  encountered,  I  was  quite  overcome  and 
faintly  stammered:  ‘Certainly  not.’  From  that  day  I  was  the  Gen¬ 
eral's  slave.  No  one  was  too  insignificant  for  his  consideration.  No  one 
would  be  made  uncomfortable  through  him,  though  it  meant  serious 
physical  discomfort  to  himself  to  abstain  from  a  regular  practice.  It 
was  a  great  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  live  within  the  aura  of  this 
great  personality,  a  nature  so  simple  and  democratic  and  withal  so 
dignified  and  impressive,  that  the  title  given  him  by  scientists  the  world 
over,  ‘Savior  of  Humanity,'  because  of  his  eradication  of  yellow  fever 
from  the  tropics,  was  particularly  fitting. 

“Another  impressive  character  in  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  was 
Colonel  Robert  E.  Noble,  later  Brigadier- General.  He  was  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  right-hand  man,  a  real  military  type,  and  when  the  newly- 
arrived  civilian  officers  attempted  to  override  his  authority,  he  with¬ 
stood  their  efforts  with  vigor. 

“The  relations  between  the  Surgeon  General's  offices  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  were  at  all  times  harmonious  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  Differences  of  opinion  were  settled  in  a  friendly  manner  and  with 
the  highest  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  chiefs  of  all  these  organiza¬ 
tions  were  men  of  the  highest  caliber,  intellectually,  morally,  and 
physically,  modest  in  their  behavior  as  becomes  the  truly  great,  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  credit  their  associates  for  whatever  degree  of  success 
their  united  efforts  achieved. 

“Admiral  Braisted  of  the  Navy  was  always  a  joy.  His  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  ran  along  on  carefully  oiled  wheels,  and  with 
the  details  of  whose  operation  this  master  steersman  was  in  constant 
touch.  His  department  was  always  several  jumps  ahead  of  any  emer¬ 
gency  that  arose.  He  always  had  more  officers  in  reserve  than  he  needed, 
and  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  supplies,  his  storehouses  were  full, 
due  to  the  vision  of  himself  and  his  associates.  His  reports  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  almost  invariably  concluded  with  remarks  like 
this:  ‘Our  Secretary  [Josephus  Daniels]  is  very  good  to  our  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  O.K.'s  all  of  our  requests  and  gives  us  his  fullest  support.’ 
Never  perturbed,  always  beneficent  and  gentle,  he  did  much  to  smooth 
the  path  in  these  troublous  days. 

“Surgeon  General  Blue  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  big,  quiet, 
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self-contained  man,  was  always  to  be  seen  at  the  council  table.  His 
department  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fighting  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  that  reason  had  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  a  reserve  corps  sufficient  to  meet  a  big  emergency,  preference 
being  given  to  strictly  military  needs.” 

INLAND  WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

October  27 — Council  of  National  Defense.  That  the  President  had 
named  the  right  man,  in  Daniel  Willard,  as  the  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  to  have  charge  of  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion  was  made  evident  repeatedly.  His  breadth  and  patriotism  always 
enabled  him  to  see  the  subject  of  inland  waterway  transportation 
without  the  traditional  prejudice  of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  railroad  man, 
accustomed  to  see  red  whenever  traffic  by  river  or  canal  seemed 
likely  to  receive  favorable  consideration.  In  September,  a  communi¬ 
cation  had  come  to  the  Council  from  Governor  Charles  Whitman,  of 
New  York,  transmitting  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  recommending  Federal  consideration  of  the  utilization  of  New 
York’s  inland  waterways.  Chairman  Baker  of  the  Council  had  re¬ 
ferred  the  resolution  to  Chairman  Willard,  “with  request  that  when¬ 
ever  feasible  the  fullest  possible  use  be  made  of  these  inland  waterways 
in  transportation.” 

After  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  General  Black,  Chief  of 
the  Army  Engineers  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inland  Water 
Transportation,  read  the  specific  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  his  committee.  Mr.  Willard  then  presented  his  general  views 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of  the  Advisory 
Commission.  I  quote  his  conclusions: 

u.  .  .  In  the  past  the  various  transportation  agencies  and  activities  in  this 
country  have  been  developed  along  independent  and  competitive  lines  in 
accord  with  established  policy. 

aIn  the  future  a  national  transportation  system,  embracing  and  co¬ 
ordinating  all  available  agencies,  will  be  an  economic  necessity  during  the 
war.  The  co-ordinated  transportation  system  of  a  nation  should  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  each  agency  will  perform  the  particular  function  for  which  it  is 
best  adapted,  and,  speaking  broadly,  that  country  which  is  provided  with  the 
most  efficient  transportation  system — other  things  being  equal — ought  to  be 
the  most  prosperous.” 
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On  November  2,  a  Highway  Transport  Committee  was  authorized 
by  the  Council,  and  the  following  resolution  was  approved: 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  be  requested  to  urge  the  representatives  of  all 
transportation  agencies  to  co-operate  with  each  other  as  fully  as  possible 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  order  that  the  most  effective  use  may 
be  made  of  all  such  agencies.” 

ILL  HEALTH  FORCES  RETIREMENT  OF  FRANK  A.  SCOTT 

A  short  executive  session  of  the  Council  was  convened.  Mr.  Scott, 
because  of  ill  health,  had  sent  to  Secretary  Baker  his  resignation  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Mr.  Baker’s  reply,  October  26: 

“On  behalf  of  my  associates  and  myself,  I  accept  with  the  deepest  regret 
the  resignation  which  you  have  just  tendered  me  as  Chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  We  are  willing  to  take  this  action  only  because  we  realize 
the  need  you  have  for  rest  after  the  devoted  labor  which  you  have  performed 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government.  .  .  . 

“With  the  earnest  hope  that  your  recovery  will  be  immediate.  .  .  ,”19 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Council: 

“ ...  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  expresses  .  .  . 
its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  official  endeavors  and  accomplishments  of 
Mr.  Scott,  together  with  its  sincere  regret  at  the  necessity  of  parting  com¬ 
pany  with  him.” 

The  pace  was  one  that  kills.  Mr.  Scott  did  not  spare  himself.  Morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  through  the  night  found  him  at  his  task.  The  War 
Industries  Board  gave  him  greater  power,  and  he  depended  upon 
youth  and  a  strong  constitution  to  withstand  the  strain  of  almost 
super-human  effort.  His  passing  marked  the  carrying  off  the  field  of 
one  of  our  cherished  workers.  If  he  had  fallen  wounded  on  a  battle¬ 
field  in  France  he  could  not  have  been  more  mourned  by  his  fellow 
workers.  His  patriotism  and  his  industry  caused  him  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  his  stupendous  and  successful  labors. 
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-L  ovember  i — Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Council  was  meeting 
frequently.  On  this  day  two  special  sessions  were  held,  the  morning 
meeting  being  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  chairman  to 
succeed  Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott.  Final  action  was  reserved  for  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

November  5 — Advisory  Commission.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
Chairman  Willard  was  unable  to  be  with  us,  we  rotated  in  presiding 
over  the  Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  Gompers  was  accorded  the  chair 
at  the  Commission’s  session  on  November  5,  as  one  of  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  was  a  set  of  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Section  on  Industrial  Training,  of  Mr.  Gompers’  Labor  Committee. 
The  Section  asked  recognition  by  Council  and  Commission  as  a  com¬ 
petent  agency  to  guide  instruction  of  workers  in  airplane  and  muni¬ 
tions  plants,  inasmuch  as  it  had  at  its  disposal  the  services,  gratis,  of  a 
corps  of  high-priced  experts,  and  also  had  been  asked  by  many  manu¬ 
facturers  to  serve  in  such  capacity. 

On  November  22,  “the  Director  .  .  .  stated  that  he  was  developing 
.  .  .  plans  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  and  that  it  was  his 
intention,  as  soon  as  they  were  a  little  further  advanced,  to  turn  them 
over  to  Mr.  Willard,  as  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  to 
be  carried  out  under  his  supervision.  .  .  .”  Mr.  Willard’s  appointment 
as  successor  to  Frank  A.  Scott  was  made  by  President  Wilson  on 
November  20. 

Joint  Meeting.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  there  was  held  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  regular  joint  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  Commission.  The  guests  on  this  occasion  included  Major 
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George  W.  Crile,  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan,  Surgeons  General  Gorgas, 
Braisted,  and  Blue,  Admiral  Cary  Grayson,  General  John  Biddle,  Ma¬ 
jor  F.  F.  Simpson,  and  Major  William  J.  Mayo. 

“Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  and  Major  Crile  addressed  the  meeting 
concerning  their  observations  and  experiences  with  the  allied  fighting 
forces  in  Europe.” 

The  first-hand  tales  of  these  war-saturated  surgeons,  which  had  been 
so  absorbingly  interesting  at  our  medical  sessions  in  Chicago,  proved 
scarcely  less  so  to  their  auditors  on  this  occasion. 

SIR  BERKELEY  CALLS  UPON  THE  PRESIDENT 

November  6.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Sir  Berkeley 
Moynihan  to  the  White  House  for  an  arranged  audience  with  President 
Wilson. 

On  the  following  day  we  went  on  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
where  we  addressed  several  meetings  of  the  state  medical  sections, 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

November  18. — General  Medical  Board.  The  eleventh  meeting  of  the 
Board  was  held  at  11:00  a.m.,  and  a  large  grist  of  routine  business  was 
transacted. 

Major  W.  H.  G.  Logan  reported  on  enrollment  of  dental  officers  in 
the  United  States  Army: 

“Total  number  of  Dental  Officers  subject  to  call  to  active  duty  4,879 
(or  the  quota  permitted  by  law  for  an  army  of  4,879,000  men.  .  .  .) 

“Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  progress,  and  stated  that  this  Committee  was  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  manuscript  submitted  by  Major  George  W.  Crile  bear¬ 
ing  upon  war  problems,  which  they  considered  pure  gold  with  just 
enough  alloy  to  make  it  useful.  He  stated  that  this  manuscript  would 
be  made  available  by  Major  Crile  within  a  week  to  ten  days.”  [The 
manuscript  of  this  manual  was  lost,  and  finally  saw  light  in  1924. 46] 

Surgeon  General  Blue,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation,  said: 

“  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Washington,  Congress  has  passed 
the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  This  Act  carried  an  appropriation 
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of  $529,000  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  national  maritime  quarantine 
stations,  and  $300,000  for  the  prevention  of  the  interstate  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease.  .  .  . 

“  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  special  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
service  to  measures  for  safeguarding  the  manufacture  of  viruses,  serums, 
toxins,  and  analogous  products,  and  the  Bureau  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
manufacturers  of  such  products  through  correspondence  and  through  its 
inspectors.  ...” 


Major  George  W.  Crile,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  General 
Surgery,  enumerated  the  ten  leading  war  problems  as  follows : 


Eradication  of  lice,  fleas,  and  scabies 

Trench  nephritis 

Trench  heart 

Trench  fever 

War  neurasthenia 


Lethal  gases 
Shell  concussion 
Wound  infection 

Treatment  of  compound  fractures 
Exhaustion. 


This  session  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  us  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  had  imparted  to  me  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  this  man  who  was  just 
back  from  the  front,  who  had  been  in  the  fight,  and  who  had  watched 
us  here  at  home.  We  should  have  had  a  Crile  returned  to  us  about  once 
a  month  to  put  up  to  us  the  real  problems  of  the  war. 


MEDICAL  MEN  AND  DRAFT  RECRUITS 

No  piece  of  constructive  work  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  interested  me  more  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Regulations,  nor  was  there  any  activity  of  greater 
importance  in  selecting  the  army  of  4,500,000  men  who  were  to  serve 
our  country. 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared,  before  the  Selective  Service 
Law  was  authorized,  General  Gorgas  and  I  discussed  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  medical  examination  of  every  re¬ 
cruit  by  a  board  of  expert  specialists  with  scientific  apparatus  at  hand 
to  insure  diagnostic  accuracy.  We  called  upon  Secretary  Baker  as  we 
wished  to  present  our  plan  in  person.  As  usual,  we  were  received  with 
great  cordiality.  It  had  been  arranged  that  General  Gorgas  should  act 
as  spokesman.  In  his  modest  way,  he  said: 

“Mr.  Secretary,  we  want  your  support.  Our  recruiting  law  should 
provide  that  each  recruit  must  have  a  thorough  examination  by  a 
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board  of  medical  experts.  The  physical  defects  that  will  be  revealed  will 
eliminate  a  percentage  of  the  men  from  service,  but  we  will  start  out 
with  fit  men  whom  it  will  be  much  easier  to  keep  well.”  The  General 
then  outlined  our  proposal. 

“  Through  what  means  will  you  secure  the  hundreds  of  expert  medi¬ 
cal  boards?”  was  the  Secretary’s  natural  inquiry.  We  reminded  him 
that  many  of  our  leading  specialists — physicians,  surgeons,  patholo¬ 
gists,  etc. — were  over-age  or  otherwise  ineligible  for  military  service; 
that  some  of  them  were  members  of  hospital  or  clinic  staffs  where 
scientific  equipment  for  diagnosis  was  available;  that  they  would  be 
anxious  to  serve  such  boards  without  compensation,  as  was  the  fashion 
in  this  war. 

It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Baker  was  sympathetic.  He  immediately 
indicated  that  if  our  plan  was  practicable  he  would  support  it,  and  the 
regulations  issued  later  confirm  that  fact. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEDICAL  AIDS  AND  MEDICAL  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

The  subject  of  Medical  Advisory  Boards  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
William  C.  Woodward,  the  health  commissioner  of  Washington,  at 
a  conference  of  State  medical  committees  in  Chicago,  October  23. 
Dr.  Woodward  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  General  Medical 
Board,56  and  his  experience  with  the  physical  examination  of  draft 
registrants  qualified  him  to  speak.  From  the  minutes: 

“In  connection  with  the  plan  for  the  examination  of  the  next  quota  of 
troops — the  proposed  establishment  of  Medical  Advisory  Boards — Dr. 
Woodward  suggested  that  recommendations  as  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Boards  should  be  made  to  the  Governor  through  the  State  and  County 
Medical  Societies  affiliated  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  with 
the  State  Councils  of  Defense,  Medical  Section.  Dr.  Simpson  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  and  Captain  John  D.  McLean,  this  committee  to  take  whatever 
action  may  be  deemed  advisable  after  consultation  with  Major  Wigmore.* 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  wise  procedure  would  be  to  handle 
it  through  the  State  Councils  of  Defense,  Medical  Section,  as  they  are  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  neutral  in  every  way — not  repre¬ 
senting  any  societies  officially,  although  they  do  constructively.” 

*John  H.  Wigmore,  dean  of  Northwestern  University  Law  School,  then  serving  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Crowder’s  staff. 
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It  was  some  days  in  advance  of  this  time  that  Provost  Marshal 
General  Crowder  had  sent  for  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  an  active  member 
of  our  General  Medical  Board,  to  discuss  with  him,  as  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  subject  of  medical  examinations, 
and  to  enlist  his  help.  Crowder  had  said  that  President  Wilson  was  dis¬ 
heartened  because  so  many  recruits  had  been  sent  back  from  the 
cantonments  after  having  been  accepted  by  medical  examining  boards, 
and  that  plans  must  be  made  quickly,  as  they  had  but  six  weeks. 
(Presumably  he  was  thinking  of  November  20,  when  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Selective  Service  regulations  became  effective; 
the  rest  were  to  become  operative  about  December  15.)  Dr.  Mayo 
assured  General  Crowder  that  quick  action  could  be  obtained  through 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  then,  in  association  with  it,  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

On  October  13,  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Judge  Advocate  in  the 
office  of  General  Crowder,  had  outlined  the  plan  as  follows: 

It  is  planned  to  establish  Medical  Advisory  Boards,  not  necessarily  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  either  Local  or  District  Boards, 
but  having  headquarters  with  sufficient  apparatus  and  conveniences  so 
located  as  to  be  accessible  to  boards  in  the  portion  of  the  state  in  which  the 
Advisory  Boards  are  situated.  Any  case  in  which  the  local  examining  physi¬ 
cian  has  held  the  registrant  disqualified  for  service  (unless  the  disqualification 
is  obvious)  or  in  which  the  local  physician  is  in  doubt,  or  in  which  the  regis¬ 
trant  feels  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  local  physician,  or  where  the 
Local  Board  or  the  Government  Appeals  Agent  desires  to  appeal  the  findings 
of  the  local  physician,  is  to  be  sent  to  such  Medical  Advisory  Board  for  an 
exhaustive  (medical)  re-examination  upon  which  the  Local  Board  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  final  determination.”40 

Visit  of  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward.  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  com¬ 
missioner  of  health  of  Washington  and  an  adviser  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  appeared  at  my  office  on  Monday,  November  5, 
and  stated  that  he  wished  to  discuss  the  appointment  of  a  Medical 
Aid  for  each  of  the  forty-eight  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
that  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  Office  was  impatient  at  the  delay. 

I  replied  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  forty-nine  aids  should 
not  be  selected  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  must  have  time  to  peruse 
our  records,  tentatively  select  the  most  desirable  men,  ascertain  that 
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they  were  not  already  assigned  to  military  duty  or  otherwise  unavail¬ 
able,  send  a  peremptory  night  telegram  to  each  individual,  explain 
briefly  the  details  of  the  requirements  of  the  position,  and  order  the 
candidate  to  Washington  on  a  definite  day,  to  report  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General.  Answer  by  telegram  should  be  requested,  and  if 
there  should  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  candidate’s  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  call,  a  substitute  already  tentatively  selected  should  be 
summoned. 

Dr.  Woodward  asked  if  my  office  would  undertake  this  task. 

“By  what  authority?”  I  asked. 

He  replied,  “By  authority  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office. ” 

Knowing  the  urgency  of  prompt  action,  I  replied  that  I  could  have 
the  acceptable  candidates  in  Washington  in  one  week,  at  which  time 
they  could  be  inspected  and  receive  their  commissions,  the  forty- 
eight  Governors  advised  by  wire  that  same  day,  and  the  new  ap¬ 
pointees  ordered  to  report  at  once  to  their  respective  Governors  for 
duty.  This  action  on  my  part  must  be  preceded  by  request  and  author¬ 
ity  from  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office. 

Dr.  Woodward  seemed  pleased.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  General 
Crowder  requested  me  to  act.  After  preliminary  discussions,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas  and  myself,  a  plan  was  rapidly  developed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  for  Medical  Advisory  Boards  in  each  state,  and 
for  the  appointment,  under  the  direction  of  General  Crowder,  of  an  aid 
to  the  Governor  of  each  state,  who  as  a  military  adviser  would  assist 
examining  boards  in  each  community  to  provide  for  a  thorough  medical 
examination  of  all  recruits  locally,  thus  eliminating  the  expense  to  the 
Government  of  transporting  rejectable  recruits  to  the  cantonments  and 
back  to  their  homes. 

From  our  records  of  the  enrollment  and  assignment  of  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps,  and  the  surgeons  who  were  affiliated  with  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  it  was  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours’  work  to  select  a  list  of  outstanding  candidates  for  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and  to  the  Surgeon  General. 

A  conference  was  held  in  my  office  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
on  November  7.  There  were  present  Surgeon  General  Gorgas,  General 
Crowder,  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Johnson,  Major  C.  H.  Mayo,  Captain  Me- 
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Lean,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Major  Simpson,  and  myself  as  presiding  officer. 
My  preliminary  statement  summarized  the  activities  to  date. 

Colonel  Johnson  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
committee  which  had  consulted  with  him,  his  office  had  written  each 
Governor  that  an  officer  (of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps)  would  be 
called  to  duty,  the  object  being  that  one  man  could  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  organization  in  each  state.  He  said  the  State 
Councils  of  Defense,  Medical  Section,  and  the  state  committees  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  should  co-operate  with  that  man  so 
that  he  could  present  to  the  Governor  a  list  of  the  districts  and  names 
of  the  men  in  the  districts  to  be  appointed.  There  probably  would  be 
seven  men  for  each  Advisory  Board.  There  was  need  of  the  greatest 
expedition,  as  the  organization  should  be  completed  before  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

I  stated  that  we  were  assembled  to  have  a  definite  understanding  as 
to  what  the  plan  was,  and  to  get  it  into  operation.  General  Crowder 
thought  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  men  now  in  the  Reserve  Corps 
be  chosen  as  Aids.  General  Gorgas  and  I  suggested  that  men  rejected 
for  over-age  or  minor  physical  defects  should  be  selected  for  these 
positions,  and  General  Gorgas  indicated  to  me  that  he  would  commis¬ 
sion  “any  man  who  you  say  can  do  the  work.” 

Dr.  Mayo  moved  approval  of  the  list  which  I  promised  to  furnish 
complete  within  six  hours.  General  Crowder  said,  “We  will  have  daily 
conferences  to  keep  the  thing  moving  if  necessary.”  The  conference  was 
adjourned. 

It  was  agreed  that  these  Governors’  Aids  should  be  invited  to  the 
office  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  Washington  on  Saturday, 
November  17,  to  receive  final  instructions  from  General  Crowder  and 
Surgeon  General  Gorgas.  Those  men  selected  who  were  not  already 
members  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  would  forthwith  receive  their 
commissions,  and  each  Aid  be  instructed  to  report  to  his  Governor  by 
Tuesday,  November  20.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governors  would  have 
been  notified  by  General  Crowder’s  office  of  these  appointments,  and 
instructions  to  the  Aids  would  have  been  formulated  by  his  depart¬ 
ment. 

On  Saturday,  November  10,  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
forty-nine  men58  who  were  selected  as  our  tentative  candidates: 
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“Dr.  H.  H.  Sherk 
“  Pasadena,  California. 

“On  request  of  General  Crowder  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has 
recommended  you  as  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Governor  of  California,  in 
organizing  the  Medical  Advisory  Boards  for  the  State.  Please  report  at 
Washington  on  Saturday,  November  17,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Wire  acceptance. 

“Dr.  Franklin  Martin, 
“Member,  Advisory  Commission,  Council  of  National  Defense.” 

Our  Committee  on  Medical  Advisory  Boards,57  appointed  November 
3,  1917,  under  authorization  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Baker, 
met  Friday  morning,  November  16,  the  day  before  the  candidates  for 
Governors’  Aids  were  to  be  with  us.  Major  McLean,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  said  that  the  Provost  Marshal  General  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  each  Governor  regarding  the  conference  called  for  the  following  day, 
after  which  the  Aids  were  to  return  and  report  to  them  for  duty,  and 
in  the  meantime  asking  “the  Governors  not  to  do  anything  in  reference 
to  the  Medical  Advisory  Boards  until  the  representatives  .  .  .  report  to 
them.”  Major  McLean  also  read  suggested  duties  of  Aids,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  approved  by  Colonel  Johnson.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Craig, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Mayo,  the  suggested  duties  were  adopted  “as  a  basis 
for  presenting  the  work  to  the  men  who  will  be  present  tomorrow.” 

I  said  that  this  committee  would  be  expected  to  report  through  its 
chairman  at  each  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Board  as  to  progress 
of  work  it  has  in  hand;  that  at  present  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
those  expected  by  governmental  officials  to  carry  out  this  work. 

Dr.  Work,  speaking  of  the  probable  large  amount  of  work  which 
would  have  to  be  done  by  the  Advisory  Boards,  said:  “When  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  is  over,  I  want  to  say  now  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  stands  ready  to  assist  in  any  way.  ...” 

Replying,  I  said:  “We  cannot  get  too  much  help.  I  think  every  man 
who  has  been  here  on  the  job  realizes  the  enormous  task  we  have  on  our 
hands.  So  far  as  the  American  Medical  Association  is  concerned,  you 
could  not  get  a  committee  that  was  not  composed  entirely  of  members 
of  the  Association,  and  we  not  only  recognize  that  but  welcome  this 
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official  offer,  and  hope  we  can  co-ordinate  things  in  a  way  that  will 
make  the  work  most  effective.” 

Dr.  Work  thereupon  responded:  “ Please  allow  me  to  thank  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  for  the  courtesy  and  compliment  he  has  paid  us  by  placing  us  on  the 
General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  .  .  .  and 
also  for  getting  the  work  co-ordinated.” 

We  adjourned  until  9:00  o’clock  the  following  morning,  when  finish¬ 
ing  touches  would  be  put  upon  our  plans  for  the  later  session  with  the 
candidates  for  Aids. 

GENERAL  CROWDER  AND  CONFERENCE  OF  MEDICAL  AIDS 

On  Saturday  morning,  November  17,  at  11:00  o’clock,  General 
Crowder,  General  Gorgas,  and  their  assistants  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Medi¬ 
cal  Advisory  Boards57  were  also  present.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  General  Crowrder  forty-two  of  the  selected  candidates  for 
positions  as  Governors’  Aids.58  The  others  were  absent  on  satisfactory 
excuses.  General  Crowder  received  the  group,  explained  their  duties, 
and  referred  them  to  General  Gorgas,  who  welcomed  them,  and  asked 
them  to  present  themselves  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  those  who  had 
not  already  been  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  would  be  enrolled.  (The  Governors’  Aids  received  the  rank  of 
Captain.) 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  invited  our  committee  to  meet  in  his 
office  that  afternoon  to  perfect  details  of  the  transaction. 

Reporting  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Board  on  Sunday, 
November  18,  as  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Medical  Advisory 
Boards,  Dr.  Edwrard  Martin  said  that  the  committee  had  had  ten  days 
in  which  to  do  its  work  of  selecting  the  “most  representative  and  best 
medical  man”  as  the  Governor’s  Aid  in  each  State.  Within  the  ten 
days,  he  said,  the  committee  had  held  several  meetings,  had  gone  over 
lists,  and  had  chosen  men  who  had  been  accepted,  recommended  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  commissioned,  and  who  were  then  on  the  way  to 
consult  with  the  Governors  and  aid  them. 

Under  date  of  November  30,  we  sent  a  letter  to  each  Medical  Aid, 
signed  by  myself  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
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Council,  specifying  his  duties.  We  also  sent  out,  on  December  6,  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  State  Committees, 
Medical  Section,  Council  of  National  Defense,  informing  them  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  Medical  Aids  to  the  Governors  and  calling  upon 
the  State  Committees  for  co-operation  when  requested  by  the  Aids. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  which  went  into 
effect  December  15,  President  Wilson  asked  the  doctors  of  the  country 
to  serve  on  the  Medical  Advisory  Boards. 

On  January  12,  1918,  we  sent  a  further  letter  of  instruction  to  the 
Medical  Aids,  asking  that  they  recommend  to  their  Governors  that 
the  personnel  of  Advisory  Boards  be  not  limited  to  three  doctors,  and 
informing  them  that  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office  said  that 
additions  could  be  made  at  any  time. 

General  Crowder  has  ever  been  unstinting  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
co-operation  he  received  from  the  civilian  agencies,  including  the  doc¬ 
tors,  in  putting  the  multitudinous  provisions  of  the  draft  into  effect. 
The  duties  of  the  Governors’  Aids  were  so  important  that  on  January 
26  they  were  notified  that  their  services  would  be  continued,  and 
eventually  they  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This  applies  also  to  the 
Medical  Advisory  Boards,  whose  members  served  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  saved  our  Government  so  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Medical  Advisory  Boards.  General  Crowder  described  these  Boards 
with  laudatory  comment: 

“When  the  Selective  Service  Regulations  were  promulgated,  provision 
was  made  for  the  creation  and  organization  of  Medical  Advisory  Boards. 
Their  functions  were  to  examine  physically  those  registrants  whose  cases  had 
been  appealed  to  them  by  a  registrant,  by  a  Government  appeal  agent,  or  on 
motion  of  a  local  board.  Each  board  consisted  of  three  or  more  members. 
The  desired  minimum  consisted  of  one  each  of  the  following  specialists: 
Internist;  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist;  orthopedist,  surgeon,  psychia¬ 
trist,  radiographer,  and  dentist.  To  these  boards  were  referred  doubtful  cases 
of  registrants  who  had  obscure  physical  defects.  By  means  of  this  highly 
trained  technical  agency,  many  obscure  physical  defects  in  registrants  were 
detected,  thereby  materially  assisting  the  local  boards,  which  were  not 
equipped  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  examination,  to  reduce  materially  the 
number  of  rejections  at  mobilization  camps  and  also  to  detect  malinger¬ 
ers.  .  .  .”50 
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Early  Physical  Examinations .  From  crown  to  sole  each  man,  stripped, 
was  inspected,  his  measurements  catalogued  and  filed;  also,  he  was 
finger-printed,  and  identifying  scars,  moles,  and  strawberry  birth¬ 
marks,  if  any,  duly  described.  Never  had  Uncle  Sam  paid  such  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  his  man-children! 

Surgeon  General  Gorgas  gives  this  outline  of  the  earlier  physical 
examinations  by  the  various  boards: 

“  First,  it  appeared  that  of  2,510,706  examined  physically  by  the  local 
boards  29.1  per  cent  were  rejected  as  physically  unfit  and  70.8  per  cent  were 
accepted  as  fit.  In  general,  States  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  had  a  low  rate  of  rejections,  14  to  26  per  cent 
(except  Nevada,  which  had  30  per  cent).  The  States  of  the  Northeast  had 
relatively  high  rates  of  rejection,  varying  from  47  per  cent  for  Pennsylvania 
to  30  per  cent  for  New  York.  The  high  rejection  may  be  due  to  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  high  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  examiners;  in  part  it  may  be  due  to  a 
physical  inferiority  of  the  men  examined.  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
remarks:  ‘ doubtless  the  local  boards  varied  extremely  in  the  strictness  of 
their  examinations.’  .  .  .”51 

RECLAMATION  OE  REJECTED  REGISTRANTS 

It  was  suggested  by  our  Committee  on  States  Activities  and  Ex¬ 
aminations 

“That  it  should  be  considered  a  duty  to  tell  every  conscript  rejected  for 
physical  reasons  that  although  he  has  been  exempted  from  military  service 
he  is,  if  patriotic,  still  in  the  service  of  his  country;  that  these  rejected  con¬ 
scripts  should  be  told  why  they  are  discharged,  and  how  they  can  remedy  the 
defects.  It  was  estimated  that  conscripts  rejected  for  physical  reasons  would 
approximate  thirty-five  per  cent.  This  figure  is  based  upon  a  report  of  8,000 
cases.” 

Surgeon  General  Braisted  said  this  very  nearly  approximated  their 
figures — about  30  to  33.3  per  cent.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  made  the 
following  remarks  in  this  connection: 

“I  believe  this  is  our  great  medical  opportunity.  If  we  can  go  before  the 
people  of  this  country  and  before  Congress  and  show  the  enormous  percent¬ 
age  of  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  who  are  physically  disabled,  it  will  em¬ 
phasize  more  than  any  other  thing  the  need  of  a  Cabinet  officer  to  represent 
medical  affairs  in  the  country.  .  .  .” 
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“  Surgeon  General  Blue  stated  an  instance  where,  in  a  small  recruit¬ 
ing  station  in  Kansas,  there  were  forty  men  who  were  otherwise  in 
splendid  physical  condition  who  were  turned  down  for  trachoma.  It 
was  his  belief  that  those  men  could  be  reclaimed  within  two  months,  or 
perhaps  a  shorter  period.” 

INDUSTRIAL  SURGEONS 

November  19 — Executive  Committee,  General  Medical  Board.  An  in¬ 
teresting  group  that  met  in  Washington  was  composed  of  about  one 
hundred  industrial  surgeons,  representing  the  leading  steel  companies, 
great  munition  factories,  and  other  organizations  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  materials  for  the  Government.  Probably  two-thirds  of  these 
men  were  over-age,  and  they  were  very  anxious  to  conserve  their  medi¬ 
cal  forces.  Their  work  was  very  technical,  as  they  dealt  with  peculiar 
injuries,  burns,  etc.  Their  forces  were  thoroughly  trained,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  train  others.  We  asked  them  to  come  together 
and  make  recommendations.  Colonel  Bushnell  and  Major  King  of  the 
Surgeon  General’s  office  were  present.  At  first  it  was  our  feeling  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  exempt  anyone.  But  later  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  consider  the  matter  leisurely  as  we  had  a  large  enrollment  of  reserve 
medical  officers,  and,  at  any  rate,  we  felt  that  we  should  hear  their 
story. 

They  had  prepared  a  series  of  resolutions  which  contemplated  a  card- 
index  record  of  medical  men  employed  by  industry,  and  reasons  why 
certain  of  them  who  were  of  military  age  should  be  exempted  to  protect 
the  industries  against  an  overdrain  of  medical  men  from  their  services. 
These  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  this 
meeting. 
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EXEMPTIONS 

December  3 — Advisory  Commission .  It  was  apparent,  but  some¬ 
what  embarrassing  to  admit,  that  a  number  of  men  in  departments  at 
Washington  were  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  services.  The 
following  action  started  the  wheels  toward  placing  these  men  in  line  of 
draft : 

“  Resolved,  that  no  exemptions  be  claimed  by  the  head  of  any  government 
department  in  Washington  for  young  men  of  draft  age  who  have  entered 
the  government  service  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  where  their  technical 
skill  is  not  indispensable  to  the  service  in  which  engaged;  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Advisory  Commission  recommends  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  the  President  be  asked  to  issue  an 
executive  order  to  this  effect.” 

When  Commissioner  Willard  read  this  resolution  at  the  joint  meet¬ 
ing  that  afternoon,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  .  . 
propose  a  statement  of  the  facts  explanatory  of  the  whole  matter  and 
arrange  for  its  publicity  through  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  also  for  its  distribution  in  the  various  government  depart¬ 
ments.” 

December  9 — General  Medical  Board.  The  twelfth  meeting  of  the 
Board  proved  to  be  a  session  of  great  length  and  of  unusual  interest,  as 
it  dealt  with  a  summary  of  the  first  eight  months  of  our  activities  in  the 
Medical  Section,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  leading  medical 
men  and  women  in  and  out  of  service.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  laymen 
present,  including  Julius  Rosenwald  and  Charles  Eisenman  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies.  Colonel  T.  H.  Goodwin,  of  the  British  Medical 
Service,  was  also  in  attendance. 
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AN  INTERESTING  INTERLUDE — ARMY  SUPPLIES  AND  BIG  FIGURES 

Because  of  the  close  connection  between  the  Medical  Section  and  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  I  asked  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  to  say  a  few 
words.  As  one  of  my  associates  on  the  Advisory  Commission,  he  had 
been  a  regular  and  interested  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Medical  Board;  in  fact,  he  had  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  this 
organization.  With  his  usual  modesty,  Mr.  Rosenwald  now  asked  his 
associate  on  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  Mr.  Charles  Eisenman,  to 
speak  for  him.  Mr.  Eisenman,  because  of  his  great  activity  in  his 
position,  had  disturbed  Congress  and  had  become  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  by  one  of  its  committees,  as  to  which  we  shall  hear  more  a 
little  later  on.  Mr.  Eisenman’s  speech,  with  a  touch  of  humor  here  and 
there,  was  distinctly  enlightening  from  the  standpoint  of  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  is  interesting  reading.  He  dealt  in  big  figures: 

“ . .  .  Up  to  a  week  ago  we  had  sufficient  tents  to  house  in  excess  of  a  million 
men  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  tent.  If  there  should  be  a  shortage  of  tents,  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  will  take  all  the  blame,  and  is  taking  it  because  it 
must;  but  there  is  no  shortage  of  tents.  The  cantonments  provide  shelter 
for  between  600,000  and  700,000  men.  .  .  . 

.  .  We  have  provided,  for  example,  in  woolen  gloves,  finished  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  2,400,000  pairs;  shoes,  8,500,000  pairs;  woolen  drawers,  in  excess  of 
7,000,000  pairs;  woolen  shirts,  6,800,000;  heavy  woolen  stockings,  3,847,000 
pairs;  light-weight  woolen  stockings,  5,000,000  pairs;  blankets,  in  excess 
of  6,000,000  pairs.  We  bought  in  excess  of  19,000,000  blankets,  as  in  all  other 
items,  and  we  have  provided  up  to  now  enough  goods  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  men  to  be  short  of  anything  that  the  Army  may  need.  In 
woolen  breeches,  2,685,000  pairs;  woolen  coats  such  as  you  are  wearing, 
1,637,000;  slickers,  2,100,000;  flannel  shirts,  5,200,000. 

“We  have  purchased  the  following:  Cotton  cloth  from  which  we  make 
cotton  uniforms,  we  have  purchased  in  excess  of  71,000,000  yards,  enough 
for  10,000,000  uniforms;  unbleached  drilling  for  bed  sacks  and  other  things, 
49,000,000  yards;  shelter  tent  duck,  34,000,000  yards  (each  soldier  has  a  little 
shelter  tent) ;  tent  duck  for  large  tents,  75,000,000  yards.  There  did  not  exist 
up  to  four  months  ago  a  total  loom  capacity  in  the  whole  United  States — 
every  loom  that  could  be  made  available — to  produce  in  any  one  year  to 
exceed  20,000,000  yards  of  that  stuff.  We  had  to  scurry  to  increase  our  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity,  not  only  on  this  fabric,  but  many  others.  Eight-ounce  duck, 
used  for  large  tents  and  floor  coverings,  etc.,  24,000,000  yards,  enough  for 
2,000,000  tents;  11,000,000  woolen  gloves;  10,000,000  sheets;  10,000,000 
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field  shoes;  2,300,000  cotton  drawers;  12,550,000  cotton  undershirts; 
2,900,000  cotton  stockings;  35,000,000  yards  of  flannel  shirting;  30,000,000 
yards  of  khaki;  enough  woolen  uniform  material  to  make  upwards  of 
10,000,000  uniforms.  These  have  not  all  been  delivered,  but  are  purchased 
and  for  delivery  in  the  near  future.” 

A  BRITISHER  SPEAKS.  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

Colonel  T.  H.  Goodwin,  R.A.M.C.,  spoke  at  length  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  officers  sent  by  us  to  aid  the  English  service: 

“  I  receive  almost  every  week  from  England  letters  giving  me  information 
as  to  the  relation  between  your  officers  and  ours  on  the  western  front.  These 
letters  are  both  from  officers  in  my  own  Army,  and  your  medical  officers. 
Without  exception,  they  are  written  in  the  most  cheerful  vein  possible,  and 
all  serve  to  indicate  that  the  relations  between  the  two  services  are  of  the 
heartiest  possible  co-operation.  ...” 

He  then  quoted  from  letters  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  by  Sur¬ 
geons  General  in  the  War  Office  and  in  France,  officers  and  Consult¬ 
ing  Surgeons.  The  letters  contained  such  complimentary  references  as: 

“  ‘  I  am  very  much  struck  by  all  the  American  officers  who  have  come  over 
here — they  are  quick,  business-like,  and  thoroughly  appreciative  of  adminis¬ 
tration  difficulties.  All  General  Gorgas’  wishes  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.’  ‘We  are  greatly  impressed  with  the  American  medical  officers;  their 
keenness,  energy,  and  quick  perception  are  a  positive  tonic.’  ‘I  hear  very 
favorable  reports  on  the  work  of  the  U.S.A.  officers,  and  they  are  very 
popular  with  our  people.’  ‘The  United  States  have  sent  us  some  splendid 
fellows  to  help;  they  are  all  out  for  work  and  danger,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  any  of  them  at  the  bases.  They  all  rush  for  the  field  units.’  ‘The  way 
the  American  authorities  have  come  to  our  aid  in  the  supply  of  American 
medical  officers  is  much  appreciated  and  their  help  has  been  invaluable.’” 

And  the  following  “terse  characterizations”  culled  from  letters  written 
by  English  junior  medical  officers: 

“‘The  birds  from  the  U.  S.  are  the  very  best  ever  hatched.’  ‘The  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  absolute  toppers  and  are  teaching  us  no  end.  We  are  starting  a  slang 
dictionary.’  ‘Keen  sportsmen  and  thinking  workers.  We  are  all  brothers 
now.’  ” 

What  could  have  been  more  heartening  to  those  of  us  who  had  worked 
so  hard  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  British  Commission  under 
Mr.  Balfour? 
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NURSING  SITUATION 

Miss  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Nursing: 

.  .  I  will  merely  mention  that  the  results  of  our  publicity  campaign  are 
showing  a  steadily  increasing  enrollment  of  nurses  for  immediate  service  and 
of  students  in  training  schools.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  nursing  throughout  the  entire  country,  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance  not  only  for  the  present  situation  but  for  the  future  of 
nursing.  .  .  . 

“The  following  figures  submitted  by  Miss  Delano  indicate  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  met  up  to  the  present  time: 

“We  have  now  a  total  enrollment  of  15,516  nurses,  7,800  of  these  having 
been  enrolled  since  January  1,  1917,  and  we  are  continuing  to  enroll  them  at 
the  rate  of  from  800  to  1,000  a  month.  We  are  also  making  every  effort  to 
increase  the  number  available  for  active  service.  .  . 

DRAFT  EXAMINATIONS  AND  RESULTS 

December  15.  The  main  part  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  as  revised 
by  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder,  went  into  effect  on  this  date, 
after  the  several  contingents  of  draftees  had  been  sent  to  the  canton¬ 
ments  and  the  local  boards  were  having  a  little  time  to  catch  their 
breath,  and  there  had  been  time  to  survey  and  contemplate  methods 
and  results,  and  also  to  consider  seriously  the  needs  of  insistent  in¬ 
dustry.  From  the  first  the  draft  act  was  called  the  “Selective  Service 
Act,”  which  meant  that  while  all  men  between  the  prescribed  ages  were 
called  to  register,  it  would  thereafter  be  determined  where  each  man 
would  best  fit.  The  revised  regulations  were  a  distinct  improvement,  as 
they  classified  registrants  according  to  economic  need. 

With  the  experience  and  facility  gained  by  the  examination  of  wave 
after  wave  of  recruits,  the  camp  doctors’  teams  systematized  the  work 
so  that  finally  it  proceeded  pretty  much  as  does  an  industrial  process 
in  a  factory.  One  non-commiss  oned  officer  and  eight  enlisted  men  of 
the  medical  department  were  usually  assigned  to  assist  the  doctors  of 
each  regiment.  The  men,  stripped,  were  thoroughly  gone  over,  and 
inoculated  (against  typhoid)  in  the  right  arm,  and  vaccinated  against 
smallpox  in  the  left  deltoid  muscle.  All,  whether  accepted  or  rejected, 
received  the  vaccination  and  inoculation.  At  one  camp  it  was  found  that 
600  men  could  be  readily  examined  in  an  eight-hour  day. 
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VACATION 

A  combination  of  circumstances  tended  to  have  me  thoroughly  tired 
out  and  stale — first  my  illness,  then  the  responsibility  of  the  Clinical 
Congress  in  October,  followed  by  several  strenuous  weeks  of  traveling 
and  meetings,  including  large  gatherings  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
at  which  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  in  all 
of  which  we  carried  on  a  campaign  of  enrollment  of  medical  officers; 
and  later  the  return  to  Washington  to  take  up  accumulated  responsi¬ 
bilities  there.  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  decided  to  make  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Surgical  Association,  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  an  excuse  for  a 
holiday  outing.  We  arrived  there  Saturday,  December  15,  and  remained 
a  week,  resting  and  attending  some  of  the  sessions. 

War  was  in  the  air.  The  activities  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  provided  the  general  theme  of  the  talks  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Association.  Dr.  William  D.  Haggard,  the 
retiring  President,  one  of  the  members  of  the  General  Medical  Board 
of  the  Council,  paid  his  respects  to  that  organization.  I  was  asked  to 
speak  on  the  work  of  the  Council  as  it  applied  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession. 

And  more  war!  Dr.  Edward  Martin  showed  slides  and  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  talk  on  the  use  of  dichloramine-T  as  an  antiseptic  for  wounds. 

MEDICAL  AID  TO  ITALY 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Danna,  of  New  Orleans,  relates  an  interesting  incident,  initiated  at  the 
St.  Augustine  meeting,  that  culminated  in  medical  aid  to  Italy: 

“During  1916  and  1917  I  had  been  trying  to  get  from  Washington  per¬ 
mission  to  organize  a  base  hospital  for  service  in  case  of  war.  ...  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  ear  of  those  who  had  the  authority,  and  was 
quite  discouraged  until  December  17,  1917,  when  I  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Surgical  Association,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida.  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  in  his  capacity  as  the  head  of  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  addressed  the  Association.  As 
soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity,  after  hearing  his  address,  I  approached  him 
and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  to  relate  my  story,  which  he  gladly 
accorded  me.  In  order  that  my  leanings  in  the  World  War  might  not  be  mis¬ 
construed  or  misunderstood,  I  stated  that  I  was  born  in  Italy.  Dr.  Martin’s 
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eyes  lit  up  and  he  stopped  me,  saying:  ‘ Italy — we  have  not  done  anything  for 
Italy  up  to  this  time.  Continue  your  story.’  I  went  on  to  show  him  that  I 
had  had  the  necessary  training  and  the  contacts  with  both  a  medical  school 
and  several  hospitals  to  make  it  readily  feasible  for  me  to  organize  a  base 
hospital. 

“When  I  had  finished,  he  again  said:  ‘We  have  not  done  anything  for 
Italy,  this  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  start  something.  I  will  be  in 
Washington  on  January  5.  If  you  will  write  me  a  letter  to  reach  me  on  that 
date,  I  will  go  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  and  to  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.’  I  thanked  him  and  promised 
to  write. 

“When  I  came  back  to  New  Orleans,  Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  was 
going  through.  I  told  my  troubles  to  him.  He  advised  me  to  go  with  him  to 
Washington  and  promised  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Martin  in  seeing  what 
could  be  done.  On  the  morning  of  January  5,  I  presented  myself  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Senator  Ransdell  to  Dr.  Martin,  and  with  their  combined  work 
and  active  interest,  on  January  10  I  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  organize  a  base  hospital  of  the  U.  S.  Army  for  service  with  the  Italian 
Army  and  instructed  to  proceed  with  its  organization.  This  hospital  as  origi¬ 
nally  authorized  was  to  consist  of  twenty-five  medical  officers  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  beds.  It  was  later  increased  to  thirty-six  medical  officers  and  one  thou¬ 
sand  beds.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the  ‘Loyola  Unit’  and  was  officially 
known  as  Base  Hospital  No.  102.  It  was  located  at  Vicenza  and  served  first 
with  the  4th  and  6th  Armies  on  the  Italian  Front.  After  the  rout  of  the 
Austrians,  with  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Front,  it  served  with  the  3rd 
Italian  Army. 

“In  April,  1919,  we  were  finally  recalled  to  America,  and  the  entire  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Base  Hospital,  which  was  valued  at  considerably  over  $300,000, 
was  sold  to  the  Italian  Government  for  the  sum  of  $1.00,  the  understanding 
being  that  the  equipment  of  the  hospital  would  go  to  furnish  those  hospitals 
which  had  been  plundered  of  their  contents  during  the  Austrian  occupation.” 

Thus  passing  ships  sometimes  returned  loaded. 

On  December  21  we  left  St.  Augustine,  accompanied  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Cullen,  for  Palm  Beach  where,  at  The  Breakers,  we 
met  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Martin  and  our  friend,  Miss  Katherine 
Harris.  We  spent  Christmas  week  there,  bathing,  golfing,  riding,  visit¬ 
ing,  and  resting.  On  the  last  of  December  we  left  Palm  Beach,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  on  January  2,  1918,  thoroughly  refreshed  and  with 
new  enthusiasm  for  the  strenuous  job. 

To  do  important  work  best,  one  must  learn  to  play. 
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UNIFICATION  OF  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION 

Circumstances  were  unmistakably  pointing  to  one  single,  radical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  operating  the  railways — a  utility  which  had 
always  been  in  the  realm  of  private  enterprise,  and  the  services  of  which 
were  now  of  paramount  importance  in  the  preparation  for  and  in  the 
conduct  of  war.  That  solution  was  the  unification  of  the  railroads  under 
the  control  of  the  Government,  and  with  an  autocratic  head.  Every 
effort  to  effect  satisfactory  results  under  authority  given  to  committees 
and  boards  of  railroad  officials,  beginning  late  in  1916  and  adjusted  in 
a  manner  to  amplify  their  power  and  authority  throughout  the  year 
1917,  had  fallen  short  of  the  mark. 

The  situation  was  a  constant  disappointment  and  embarrassment  to 
the  Council  and  Commission,  and  later  to  our  administrative  aids,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Munitions,  War  Industries,  and  Aircraft  Boards,  and  the 
Food  and  Fuel  Administrations.  Steadily  it  grew  worse  and  worse  in 
spite  of  every  adjustment,  until  in  November  and  December,  1917,  a 
hopeless  deadlock  in  railroad  administration  was  evident. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Finally,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  a  report  prepared  for  Congress  by  the  Chairman, 
Henry  C.  Hall,  dated  December  1,  urged  the  unification  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  either  by  the  carriers  themselves  or  by  the  President. 

“ .  .  .  In  our  opinion  the  situation  does  not  permit  of  temporizing.  All  ener¬ 
gies  must  be  devoted  to  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  to 
that  end  it  is  necessary  that  our  transportation  systems  be  placed  and  kept 
on  the  plane  of  highest  efficiency.  This  can  only  be  secured  through  unifica¬ 
tion  of  their  operation  during  the  period  of  the  war.  ...” 

In  a  separate  report,  Commissioner  C.  C.  McChord  said: 

“ ...  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  carriers’  committee 
has  not  accomplished  results;  nor  that  the  shippers  have  not  co-operated 
with  the  carriers  to  get  greater  service  from  the  available  equipment,  for 
the  heavier  car  loading  has  been  a  very  material  factor  of  improvement.  But 
our  experience  with  railroad  committees  during  the  past  year  makes  me  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  voluntary  committee  can  accomplish  what  the  situation  de¬ 
mands.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that  the  element  of  self-interest,  the 
traffic  influence,  is  a  persistent  factor  in  postponing  and  resisting  measures 
that  seek  to  disregard  individual  rights  in  the  effort  to  secure  transportation 
results  as  a  whole.  The  ‘merely  individual  and  competitive  activities’  and 
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the  established  operating  practices  have  their  effect,  despite  directions  or 
recommendations  that  have  no  sanction  to  enforce  them  except  a  voluntary 
agreement  which  is  very  general  in  character. 

“There  runs  also  in  the  activities  of  these  committees  the  self-evident 
purpose  to  do  whatever  appears  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  governmental 
authority  from  acting.  For  these  and  other  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  state  I  cannot  concur  in  a  report  to  the  Congress  which  apparently  ac¬ 
quiesces  in  a  continuation  of  control  over  the  transportation  situation  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  carriers  themselves.  .  . 

The  Scene  Shifts.  With  two  remedies  offered,  what  would  the  supreme 
counsel  do?  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  offered  two  reme¬ 
dies  and  would  give  authority  for  the  use  of  either.  It  was  now  up  to  the 
President,  the  one  with  supreme  authority,  to  make  his  decision  and  to 
act  upon  it.  Conditions  in  railroad  traffic  were  becoming  more  and 
more  confused  and  more  and  more  a  deadlock. 

The  President  Acts.  In  two  proclamations20  the  President  announced: 

“Taking  over  of  railroad  lines  is  ‘ a  great  national  necessity/  President 
Wilson  tells  public.  Done  to  serve  the  people — to  protect  owners’  rights. 

“‘This  is  a  war  of  resources  no  less  than  of  men/  says  statement, 
accompanying  proclamation,  ‘and  the  mobilization  of  transportation  re¬ 
sources  under  a  single  authority’  is  demanded.  Financial  interests  of  the 
Government  and  those  of  railways  ‘  must  be  brought  under  a  common  direc¬ 
tion/  President  says. 

“Will  recommend  immediately  upon  reassembling  of  Congress  that 
definite  guarantee  be  given  stockholders.  Maintenance  of  lines  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  incomes  based  on  past  average  earnings  stipulated.  Secretary 
McAdoo  as  Director  ‘able  to  co-ordinate  as  no  other  man  could  do.’ 
Financial  interests  involved. 

“.  .  .  From  and  after  twelve  o’clock  on  said  twenty-eighth  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917,  all  transportation  systems  included  in  this  order  and  proclamation 
shall  conclusively  be  deemed  within  the  possession  and  control  of  said  Direc¬ 
tor  without  further  act  or  notice.  .  . 

The  versatile  McAdoo  was  the  man  upon  whom  this  responsibility 
was  thrust !  He  was  selected  to  take  leadership  in  unraveling  this  vast 
problem.  It  was  for  him  to  visualize  the  entire  country  as  his  field,  to 
inaugurate  a  comprehensive  plan;  and  clothed  with  unlimited  power 
to  succeed  or  fail  in  his  unprecedented  authority.  He  established  his 
offices  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  he  had  at  his 
disposal  “the  entire  work  and  facilities  of  the  Commission.” 
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Mr.  McAdoo  Makes  His  Bow.  Secretary  McAdoo,  as  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads,  made  the  following  statement  :21 

“This  new  task  is  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a 
moment,  and  it  cannot  be  done  at  all  unless  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  railroads,  give  to  the  Railroad 
Director  their  intelligent  and  patriotic  support.  I  earnestly  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  every  good  citizen  in  this  great  work.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  as  a  thoroughly  unified  system  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  success  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Victory  will  depend  upon  our  speed  and 
efficiency.  We  can  get  neither  speed  nor  efficiency  unless  the  railroads  are 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  situation.  .  .  .” 
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PROGRAM  FOR  LABOR 

T 

January  4,  1918 — Council  of  National  Defense.  It  was  announced 
that  “the  President  had  decided  that  labor  problems  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  and  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Director  was 
instructed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  various  questions 
brought  up  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
and  its  sub-committees,  and  other  matters  related  to  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion.” 

ENEMY  ALIENS  IN  MUNITIONS  PLANTS 

“The  Director  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Council  that  his  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  employment  of  enemy  aliens  by  munitions  plants 
had  developed  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  the  munitions  plants  employ 
some  enemy  aliens;  that  in  those  plants  employing  enemy  aliens  n  per 
cent  of  the  total  workers  are  in  that  class;  and  that  7  per  cent  of  such 
aliens  are  Germans  and  93  per  cent  Austrians.  .  .  .” 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

January  5 — Executive  Committee ,  General  Medical  Board.  Reversing 
our  usual  procedure,  an  important  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
a  week  in  advance  of  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  which 
was  scheduled  for  January  13.  It  was  my  desire  to  discuss  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  and  a  program  for  the 
care  and  reconstruction  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers.  Among 
others,  there  were  present  the  three  Surgeons  General.  My  communi¬ 
cation  bearing  on  the  subject,  recalled  that 

“C  .  .  Surgeon  General  Blue  is  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council.  General  Blue,  Gen¬ 
eral  Gorgas,  Admiral  Braisted,  and  the  President  of  the  Public  Health  As- 
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sociation,  William  A.  Evans,  of  Chicago,  are  members  of  the  General  Med¬ 
ical  Board  of  the  Council;  and  the  three  Surgeons  General,  with  Dr.  Welch, 
Dr.  Vaughan,  Admiral  Grayson,  the  Mayos,  Dr.  Simpson,  and  myself,  com¬ 
prise  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board.  This  Commit¬ 
tee  advises  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  health  and  sanitation  of 
troops,  co-ordinating  through  General  Blue’s  department  all  State  and  other 
civil  health  agencies  connected  with  the  defense  of  the  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Red  Cross.  .  .  .” 

The  Council,  on  January  3,  “ .  .  .  voted  that  the  foregoing  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Martin  be  approved.  .  .  .  The  Director  was  requested  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  War  an  appropriate  letter  of 
reply  to  the  President.” 

This  action,  reported  to  the  committee  as  a  matter  of  information, 
received  approval. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

During  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  early  in  1918  congressional  in¬ 
vestigations  were  in  full  swing.  This  was  proper  and  probably  inevi¬ 
table.  For  the  very  fact  that  war  activities  were  being  prosecuted 
efficiently  and  smoothly  on  a  non-partisan  basis  was  of  itself  now  arous¬ 
ing  suspicion  among  those  not  included.  The  various  committees  and 
boards  that  had  grown  up  around  the  President  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  for  sins  of  omission  or  commission;  the  new  methods  that 
had  been  adopted — with  thousands  of  men  laboring  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  dollar  a  year,  cutting  red  tape,  supplementing  the  duties  of 
regular  government  departments — naturally  deserved  looking  into  by 
conscientious  members  of  Congress  lest  they  neglect  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Hence  to  committees  in  the  Senate  and  House  were  delegated  the 
tasks  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  railroads,  the  operation  of  the 
War  Department,  and  of  the  Navy  Department;  causes  for  the  short¬ 
age  of  sugar  and  coal;  the  conduct  of  the  Shipping  Board;  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  manufacturers’  committee  on  purchases  of  clothing,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  investigation  of  War  Department  activities  the  quiz  was  of  the 
most  searching  nature.  Two  of  these  inquiries  are  of  particular  interest 
here:  General  Gorgas  and  the  sanitation  of  the  Southern  camps,  with 
their  serious  epidemics;  and  Mr.  Eisenman’s  committee  on  clothing 
supplies. 
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General  Gorgas  Changes  the  Trend  of  Inquiry  into  the  War  Department. 
“It  was  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  when  the  famous  investigation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  War  Department  was  being  pursued,  and  when  the 
department  was  being  handled  rather  roughly,  that  General  Gorgas 
definitely  changed  the  drift  of  criticism  and  did  much  to  save  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  placing  matters  in  their  true  light. 

“There  had  been  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  our  newly  recruited 
soldiers,  especially  in  some  of  the  partially  constructed  camps  in  the 
South.  Particularly  was  this  true  among  the  sick  because  of  inadequate 
hospital  facilities.  The  policy  had  been  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the 
living  quarters  for  the  men,  thereby  delaying  the  construction  of  the 
hospitals.  There  was  much  complaint,  too,  because  of  an  insufficiency 
of  clothing  and  blankets.  The  death  rate  among  the  sick  was  considered 
appallingly  high,  and  the  whole  country  was  aroused.  The  question 
was  being  asked :  ‘Are  we  to  have  a  falldown  of  the  medical  administra¬ 
tion  in  this  war  similar  to  the  notorious  failure  in  the  Spanish-American 
War?’  This  was  a  direct  charge  aimed  at  the  War  Department,  and  a 
serious  reflection  on  all  in  authority,  from  the  President  down. 

Tells  of  Unparalleled  Expansion.  “When  the  investigation,  which  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  arousing  of  public  opinion,  was  started  by 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  General  Gorgas,  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  was  called  upon  to  testify.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  explain  away  or  to  excuse  the  obvious  lack  of  perfection 
of  organization  or  administration  in  those  early  days,  in  his  charac¬ 
teristically  dignified  and  patient  manner  he  presented  an  outline  of  his 
department  in  peacetimes,  and  its  sudden  expansion  from  a  personnel 
of  less  than  five  hundred  to  thirty  thousand  in  less  than  a  year;62 
its  transition  from  a  group  of  trained  military  medical  officers  to  this 
large  corps,  ninety  per  cent  of  whom,  six  months  before,  were  civilian 
doctors,  untrained  in  military  life;  the  expansion  of  his  field  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  transportation,  equipment,  hospitals,  medical  supplies, 
nurses,  orderlies,  and  an  enlisted  personnel  of  thousands  of  untrained 
men — all  to  be  molded  into  shape  to  care  for  the  sick  among  two  mil¬ 
lion  men  who  had  come  from  all  sorts  of  environment  and  were  brought 
together  to  be  converted  into  a  homogeneous  army. 

“For  one  whole  day,  January  25,  1918,  General  Gorgas  was  subjected 
to  a  running  quiz  by  the  different  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate.  He  explained  patiently  the  efforts  that 
he  had  put  forth  to  complete  his  organization,  and  also  reviewed  his 
personal  visits  to  many  camps.  He  outlined  the  architectural  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  hospitals;  the  effort  that  had  been  made  to  obtain  the 
required  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  man,  etc.,  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  He  was  asked  if  he  could  tell  the  exact  number  of  windows  in  a 
certain  structure  that  had  been  inspected.  He  admitted,  with  patience, 
that  he  could  not  describe  definitely  from  memory  the  arrangement  of 
the  windows,  but  that  those  details,  of  course,  were  familiar  to  his 
experts.  One  of  the  Senators  asked  if  he  should  not  be  required  to  know 
these  details  personally.  General  Gorgas  brought  forth  many  smiles  by 
saying  that  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  know  these  things,  but 
that  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  already  attempting  to  carry  too 
many  details. 

“Finally  he  said:  ‘Gentlemen,  it  must  be  apparent  that  mistakes  are 
inevitable  in  such  a  great  and  rapid  expansion  of  a  small  organization 
of  experts  to  an  organization  of  the  size  of  this  present  corps,  with  many 
inexperienced  men.  However,  while  we  may  have  made  mistakes  and 
may  make  other  mistakes,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  endeavor  not 
to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.’ 

Disarms  the  Critics.  “Every  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  was  a 
friend  of  General  Gorgas  at  the  close  of  this  all-day  grilling.  Every 
newspaper  man  present  became  his  friend.  This  gentleman,  at  the  head 
of  the  most  important  corps  of  the  Army,  and  in  whom  every  father 
and  mother  who  had  sons  in  the  service  was  interested  vitally,  was 
pronounced  a  safe  executive. 

“The  feeling  of  confidence  in  General  Gorgas  was  carried  by  the 
newspapers  to  the  home  folks  of  the  whole  country,  and  criticism  of  the 
medical  conduct  of  the  war  ceased;  also  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  the  administration  and  the  early  conduct  of  the  war  was 
changed  from  violent  criticism  to  admiration  and  profound  con¬ 
fidence. 

“General  Gorgas,  by  his  positive  but  winning  personality,  and  by  a 
patience  that  assumed  that  the  Senate  and  the  people  were  willing  to 
have  their  erroneous  impressions  corrected,  quietly  persisted  in  telling 
the  whole  story  of  the  early  days  of  that  marvelous  reorganization  of 

departments. 
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“He  compelled  his  audience  to  realize  the  bigness  of  the  task,  and, 
finally,  sympathetically  to  appreciate  that  the  men  who  were  carrying 
on,  while  human,  were  men  of  patriotic  devotion  to  their  tasks  who 
were  endeavoring  with  all  their  might  to  make  good.”47 

SENATORS  INVESTIGATE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

The  inquiry  came  at  a  time  when  Council,  Advisory  Commission, 
governmental  agencies,  and  volunteer  dollar-a-year  men  were  more 
than  busy  providing  the  thousands  of  necessary  items  for  the  fast- 
increasing  Army,  yet  the  captains  of  industry,  who  had  dropped  their 
individual  business  activities  to  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  their 
experience,  cheerfully  met  the  issue  and  withstood  the  heaviest  fire  in  a 
way  to  reassure  their  confreres,  even  as  General  Gorgas  had  responded. 
They  indicated  to  the  country  that  they  were  giving  yeoman  service. 
No  major  scandal  was  unearthed.  Mistakes,  yes;  errors  of  judgment, 
doubtless;  but  even  the  Senators  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  civilians 
were  actuated  by  motives  of  economy  and  patriotism.  To  the  unprej- 
udiced;  it  was  evident  that  their  acts  were  those  of  American  business 
men  of  the  highest  type. 

So  exhaustive,  not  to  say  exhausting,  were  the  hearings  that  the 
committee  evidently  despaired  of  summarizing  its  findings  in  a  report 
(for  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  says  he  finds  none)  and  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  publication  of  the  hearings  verbatim  in  three  volumes 
totaling  more  than  a  million  words. 

Eisenman  Chiej  Target .  Chief  target  in  this  phase  of  the  inquiry  was 
Mr.  Charles  Eisenman,  vice-chairman  and  active  operating  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies.  Julius  Rosenwald,  as  Commission  member 
responsible  for  this  branch,  had  drafted  Mr.  Eisenman  who,  having 
retired  eleven  years  previously  from  his  business  as  a  manufacturer  of 
children’s  apparel  in  Cleveland,  was  an  authority  in  the  clothing 
industry.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  patriotism.  Mr.  Baker  knew  him  well  in 
Cleveland,  and,  when  the  time  came,  testified  for  him  handsomely. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  Rosenwald  had  picked  Eisenman  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Secretary.  For  Rosenwald  knew  men,  too.  Mr.  Eisenman  was 
instrumental  in  placing  4,320  contracts,  totaling  more  than  $800,000,- 
000.  Yet  on  one  occasion  he  deprecatingly  said  that,  although  he  was 
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the  committee,  he  “did  not  amount  to  much.”  He  freely  accepted 
responsibility  for  all  acts  of  his  committee. 

Use  of  Reworked  Wool.  The  Senators  made  a  terrific  to-do  about  the 
substitution  of  reworked  wool  in  heavy  fabrics.  They  tried  to  show  that 
Eisenman  had  arbitrarily  reduced  the  quality  and  weight  by  introduc¬ 
ing  “shoddy,”  apparently  fearful  that  the  disgraceful,  dishonest  cloth¬ 
ing  contracts  of  Civil  War  days  were  to  be  repeated.  To  the  best  of  their 
ability,  Eisenman,  Sharpe,  and  their  experts  explained  that  there  had 
been  positively  no  decrease  in  the  weights,  that  the  noils  and  reworked 
wool  felted  admirably,  making  cloth  fabric  far  warmer  than  the  wool- 
cotton  mixture,  and  that  use  of  reworked  wool  gave  some  assurance 
that  the  wool  supply  would  be  adequate  far  into  the  future. 

Baker  in  Staunch  Defense.  It  was  Baker,  the  little  giant — Baker, 
Secretary  of  War  and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense — 
Baker,  whose  hand  was  on  the  pulse  of  every  war  machine — whom  the 
Senators  recognized,  and  rightly,  as  the  man  they  were  after.  Sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Senators,  he  welcomed  this  chance  to  give  account  of 
his  stewardship,  even  in  this  period  of  stress  and  responsibility.  He 
exhaustively  reviewed  war  developments,  with  their  hundreds  of  rami¬ 
fications,  stoutly  defended  Council,  Commission,  and  civilian  com¬ 
mittees,  and  with  admirable  good  temper  and  patience,  stood  by  his 
associates,  both  military  and  civilian.  Himself  a  lawyer,  he  held  his 
own,  and  though  the  Senators,  who  individually  acted  as  if  they  were 
his  bosses,  deluged  him  with  questions,  they  didn’t  swamp  him.  He 
came  up  smiling,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  grasp  of  his  tremendous  job. 
He  did  not  minimize  the  fact  that  supplies  had  at  times  been  inade¬ 
quate.  Mr.  Baker  was  able  to  say,  and  did  say: 

“No  army  of  similar  size  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been  raised, 
equipped,  or  trained  so  quickly.  No  such  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  the 
comfort,  health,  and  general  well-being  of  an  army.  . .  .  The  American  democ¬ 
racy  has  neither  blundered  nor  hesitated.  .  .  . 

“A  new  view  of  the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  is  now  possible.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  is, 
of  course,  an  advisory  body  without  executive  power.  Its  members  have 
severally  the  powers  of  their  respective  departments.  The  purpose  of  the 
Council,  however,  was  a  reconciliation  of  conflicts  and  a  survey  of  the  na¬ 
tional  needs  and  resources.  This  purpose  it  has  served  and  is  serving.  The 
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General  Munitions  Board  and  its  successor,  the  War  Industries  Board,  with 
their  committees,  were  organized  by  the  Council. 

“ . .  .  The  things  which  have  not  happened  are  as  impressive  as  the  things  which 
have  happened ,*  when  one  recalls  the  possibilities  involved.  . .  .  More  has  been 
done  than  anybody  dared  to  believe  possible.  That  there  have  been  here  and 
there  errors  of  judgment  and  delays  goes  without  saying;  but  I  should  be 
wanting  in  frankness  were  I  to  omit  my  own  estimate  of  the  real  unselfishness 
and  intelligence  with  which  my  associates,  military  and  civilian,  have  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  this  undertaking,  and  the  results  demonstrate  the  success 
of  their  efforts.” 

Of  Rosenwald  and  Eisenman,  Mr.  Baker  said: 

.  .  Both  of  them  are  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  established 
reputation.  .  .  .  They  gathered  around  them  a  lot  of  men  who  were  expert  in 
this  business  and  asked  them  not  to  fix  prices,  but  what  the  elements  of  cost 
were,  what  percentage  labor  bore  to  the  aggregate  product,  and  the  cost  of 
material,  etc.,  and  what  the  overhead  expenses  were,  and  out  of  that  this 
committee  undertook  to  arrive  at  prices,  and  Mr.  Eisenman  and  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
wald  .  .  .  were  able  to  check  up  the  committee’s  recommendations  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  were  fair  recommendations.  ...  But  many,  many 
cases  have  arisen  in  which  Mr.  Eisenman  disagreed  with  the  committee  and 
disagreed  with  the  experts  and  disagreed  with  interested  persons  and  re¬ 
quired  them  to  make  lower  prices,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  many  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government. 

“I  have  been  in  fairly  close  contact  with  Mr.  Eisenman’s  work  since  he 
has  been  here.  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in  language  of  superlatives,  but  I  think 
his  zeal  and  his  desire  to  serve  the  Government  were  a  very  fine  exhibition  of 
business  judgment  and  of  loyal  service  to  the  Government  of  which  anybody 
might  be  proud.  . . .  My  observation  has  been  that  his  services  have  been  of  a 
very  high  and  patriotic  order  and  that  he  has  conserved  the  interests  of  the 
Government  in  every  respect.” 

As  it  all  along  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  and  Commission  to 
relinquish  the  civilian  activities  to  the  government  departments  as 
soon  as  those  overburdened  departments  had  expanded  sufficiently 
and  caught  up  with  their  work,  this  was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies.  Mr.  Rosenwald,  in  view  of  General  Goethals’ 
assumption  of  the  expanded  activities  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  had  written  each  sub-committeeman  on  November  28: 

“To  obviate  the  present  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the  members  of 
the  committees  appointed  by  me  or  under  my  direction  have  been  placed  by 

*Italics  are  mine.  F.  H.  M. 
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being  called  upon  to  act  both  as  government  agents  or  advisers  and  also  as 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  industries,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  existence  of  your  committee,  and  hence  the  tender  of  your  resig¬ 
nation  is  requested.  ...” 

The  resignations  of  course  were  at  once  forthcoming,  but  certain 
experts  were  retained  by  Goethals  as  advisers. 

Mr.  Eisenman,  who  had  continued  as  head  of  the  supplies  section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  was  asked  by  Goethals  to  remain  to  advise 
— even  though  the  taking  over  of  his  office  staff  by  Goethals  had  been 
done  in  a  precipitate,  not  to  say  drastic  way,  and  before  Eisenman  w  as 
really  ready. 

Mr.  Eisenman  was  cleared  of  all  charges,  and  the  extensive  investi¬ 
gation  only  revealed  the  magnitude  of  his  task,  and  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  his  mind. 

DANIEL  WILLARD  RESIGNS  AS  HEAD  OF  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD 

When  President  Wilson  gave  the  direction  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  into  Mr.  McAdoo’s  keeping,  many  of  the  lines  executives  felt 
that  they  must  devote  themselves  even  more  closely  to  their  companies’ 
operations,  the  better  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  s  program. 
Daniel  Willard,  head  of  the  important  War  Industries  Board,  as  well  as 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  believed  that  he  must  apply 
his  energies  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  President.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  January  n,  1918?  he  wrote  and  gave  to  the  President  his 
resignation  as  head  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

January  13 — General  Medical  Board.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
of  the  members  were  caught  in  a  blizzard  and  were  late  in  arriving,  this 
meeting  was  an  unusually  enthusiastic  one.  Reports  of  progress  were 
presented  by  the  committee  chairmen. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR  SERVICE 

Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier  made  an  interesting  report  on  this  subject, 
which  represented  an  enormous  and  valuable  piece  of  work  under  a 
sub-committee  on  the  Classification  of  Surgeons.57  He  reported  that 
the  committee  had  gone  over  the  blanks  of  more  than  22,000  men,  of 
dates  up  to  the  end  of  August,  i9!7  (ah  the  blanks  that  had  then  been 
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obtainable  from  the  files  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army).  Every 
conceivable  bit  of  information  regarding  men  enrolled  in  the  service 
had  been  coded  on  individual  perforated  cards  of  the  Hollerith  system. 
There  had  been  15,400  recommended  for  commissions,  including  those 
who  had  accepted  commissions;  3,800  rejected,  with  coded  reason; 
1,800  whose  blanks  did  not  indicate  whether  recommended  or  rejected; 
500  for  whom  no  application  blanks  had  been  found  among  the  official 
papers  from  the  Surgeon  General’s  office;  and  700  whose  blanks  were 
out  of  the  file,  probably  being  used  for  reference. 

The  classification  was  placed  under  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  Charles 
Penrose,  who  not  only  devoted  several  months  in  the  office  of  the 
Council  to  the  arduous  work  of  the  classification  of  surgeons,  but 
afterwards  supervised  the  coding  of  the  72,219  doctors  in  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps.  The  carrying  out  of  this  stupendous  task  was 
made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Squier. 

INITIATED  HER  OWN  JOB 

January  17.  Many  an  American  girl  “did  her  bit”  by  joining  the 
army  of  stenographers  and  clerical  workers,  in  Washington  or  else¬ 
where,  but  few  have  let  the  world  know  of  their  part  in  winning  the 
war.  One  of  the  valued  members  of  my  staff  joined  us  on  this  date,  and 
as  the  brief  outline  of  her  experience  reflects,  I  believe,  the  typical 
wartime  spirit  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  gentle  sex,  I  give  it  here. 

Mrs.  John  Cummings  Munro,  of  Boston,  and  her  daughter  Alice 
(now  Mrs.  Philip  Morss)  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Southern  Surgical  Association  in  St.  Augustine  in  December.  The 
young  lady  promptly  asked  me  for  a  job  in  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

“What  can  you  do?  What  kind  of  a  job  do  you  want?”  I  inquired, 
dubiously  sizing  up  this  frail  young  woman. 

She  had  fitted  herself  for  stenography  and  typewriting.  She  informed 
me  that  she  had  an  idea  of  her  own  about  a  job,  and  if  I  would  consent, 
she  would  call  on  me  in  Washington,  and  without  bothering  me,  explain 
her  plan  to  my  secretary. 

Early  in  January,  Miss  Munro  and  her  mother  appeared  at  my  office 
in  Washington  and  asked  to  see  my  secretary  and  office  manager.  After 
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the  interview,  Mrs.  Donnelly  told  me  that  the  young  girl  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  plan,  but  she  wished  to  try  it  out  before  she  submitted  it  to 
me;  and  Mrs.  Donnelly,  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  proposition, 

advised  that  she  be  given  the  opportunity. 

Two  weeks  later  a  specimen  of  Miss  Munro’s  work  was  submitted  to 
me.  It  embodied  a  chronological  summary  of  minutes  of  the  Advisory 
Commission,  the  Council,  the  General  Medical  Board,  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  I  was  enchanted  with  the  idea.  The  young  genius  was 
placed  in  an  obscure  corner  where  she  could  handle  private  papers, 
and  encouraged  to  continue. 

From  January  17,  1918,  until  after  the  armistice,  she  pursued  her 
work.  It  was  a  complete  record  of  all  my  activities,  with  references, 
private  correspondence,  and  almost  daily  jottings  of  my  dictation.  It 
is  an  invaluable  record,  and  one  that  should  have  dated  back  to  the 
very  beginning. 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE  AND  TRAUMATIC  SURGERY 

January  30 — Executive  Committee ,  General  Medical  Board.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Medicine  and  Traumatic  Surgery,57 
which  was  presented  at  this  meeting  by  Dr.  Joseph  Schereschewsky, 
Chairman,  contains  much  of  interest  to  every  man  concerned  with  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  employees.  Dr.  Schereschewsky  and  his  group 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  plans  for  maintaining  the 
efficiency  of  workers,  and  restoring  the  disabled  in  our  great  industrial 
army  at  home  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  essentials  of  war.  The 
key-note: 

“We  are  setting  aside  millions  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  cannot  be  prevented  from  receiving  wounds  and  disease  on  the 
firing  line.  As  a  nation  we  have  yet  to  spend  the  first  dollar  to  avoid  the  pre¬ 
ventable  and  needless  waste  from  disease,  strain,  and  accident  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  army,  which  is  ten  times  the  size  of  the  military  one.  What  will  it  profit 

us  if  we  win  our  war  and  lose  our  health? 

“ .  .  .  Such  a  program  will  require  the  earnest  co-operation  of  three  groups 
— the  medical  profession,  the  industries,  and  labor.  Organized  labor  has  in 
some  instances  in  the  past  frowned  upon  medical  supervision  of  the  worker. 
Industry  has  often  been  blind  enough  to  object  to  its  cost.  The  profession 
has  been  slow  to  recognize  that  the  field  of  the  industrial  surgeon  and  phy¬ 
sician  is  legitimate  and  ethical.  Perhaps  the  necessities  of  war  will  teach 
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these  three  groups  that  together  they  can  evolve  a  national  health  program 
which,  in  force,  will  do  much  to  counteract  the  evils  of  this  war,  and  as  war’s 
by-product  cite  new  standards  of  health  conservation.  .  .  . 

“INDUSTRIAL  PLATFORM  FOR  CONSERVATION  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  ARMY: 

1.  To  provide  against  unnecessary  human  waste  in  industry  and  society 
during  war. 

2.  To  offset  the  drain  on  industry  of  man  power,  brought  about  by  raising 
the  military  forces. 

3.  To  meet  the  need  for  greatly  increased  production. 

4.  To  avoid  preventable  deaths  and  disabilities  from  accident  and  disease. 

5.  To  restore  to  full  producing  power  in  the  shortest  possible  time  sick  and 
injured  workers. 

6.  To  increase  output  by  maintaining  workers  in  good  health. 

7.  To  provide  healthful  places  in  which  to  work. 

8.  To  meet  shortage  of  medical  service  induced  by  military  needs. 

9.  To  provide  healthful  homes  and  communities  in  which  to  live.” 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  January  31,  1918,  the  Director 
presented  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Medical 
Board: 

“  Resolved,  that  there  be  created  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Industrial 
Hygiene  which  shall  be  made  up  of  a  representative  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  acting  as  Chairman;  a  representative  from  each  of  the  following 
Federal  agencies:  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Labor;  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the  following:  Organized  industry, 
organized  labor,  organized  medicine,  and  organized  industrial  medicine.” 

Approval  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  gave  our  committee  the 
backing  of  the  Council.  And  the  Board  on  Industrial  Medicine  and 
Traumatic  Surgery,  established  in  1926  by  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  is  based  on  the  fundamentals  of  this  report. 

Dr.  Daniel  Z.  Dunott.  Through  Dr.  Dunott,  of  Baltimore,  who  co¬ 
operated  with  this  committee,  the  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Schereschewsky 
became  the  basis  of  a  report  that  was  presented  in  1921  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  by  its  Medical  and  Surgical  Section.  As  a  result, 
the  14,000  railroad  surgeons  were  instructed  “That  wherever  possible 
only  hospitals  rated  as  Class  'A’  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
be  recognized,  and  where  railroads  have  their  own  hospitals,  that  such 
institutions  not  already  so  classified  be  brought  to  such  standard.” 
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SANITARY  REGULATIONS  FOR  CANTONMENTS 

February  4 — Advisory  Commission.  “The  records  do  not  show  that 
the  Medical  Department  had  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
sanitary  features  involved”6  in  the  construction  of  cantonments.  The 
minutes  of  this  meeting  record  that  “Commissioner  Martin  read  a 
letter  he  had  written  February  1,  1918,  to  the  Secretary  of  War.”  Ihis 
letter  called  Mr.  Baker’s  attention  to  the  facts  which  corrected  some 
errors  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  statement  on  January  28  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  In  substance  it  stated. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Cantonments  was  appointed  on  June  n,  1917, 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  following  statements:  Dr.  Simpson  said,  “That  in  the  re¬ 
vised  plans  for  cantonments  brought  before  the  Munitions  Board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  expenses  had  been  reduced  to  come 
within  the  appropriations  allowed  by  eliminating  practically  all  sani¬ 
tary  facilities,  with  the  result  that  the  buildings,  if  erected  as  planned, 
would  be  absolutely  unfit  to  house  the  troops,  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint.”  And  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  added:  While  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  were  made  when  the  plans 
for  buildings  were  being  formulated,  if  for  any  reason,  economic  or 
otherwise,  it  was  decided  to  ignore  these  recommendations  or  change 
the  plans,  there  was  no  regulation  whereby  the  Quartermaster  s  De¬ 
partment  was  obliged  to  refer  the  plans  back  to  the  Surgeon  General’s 

office  for  approval.” 

2.  Secretary  Baker,  on  June  12,  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
of  Surgeon  General  Gorgas,  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  Dr.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  by  whom  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  can¬ 
tonments  were  reviewed  and  a  report  submitted  on  June  14:  Two 
grave  sanitary  defects  at  once  became  evident  on  the  examination  of 
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the  plans.  These  are,  first,  overcrowding,  i.e.,  the  men  in  the  dormitories 
are  too  close  together;  and,  second,  there  are  too  many  men  in  each 
dormitory,  dhe  amount  of  cubic  space  allowed  to  each  man  averages 
about  338  cubic  feet.  This  is  altogether  too  small.  Surgeon  General 
Gorgas  found,  both  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  when  called  to  South 
Africa,  that  septic  pneumonia  was  practically  uncontrollable  when 
men  were  too  closely  crowded.  The  same,  no  doubt,  is  true  of  other 
respiratory  diseases  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  most  serious  of 
these  are  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  measles, 
mumps,  scarlet  fever,  and  the  degree  of  transmission  is  inversely  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  between  individuals.” 

Our  report  went  on  to  state  that  the  cubic  air  space  per  man  was  less 
than  would  be  permitted  in  any  prison  in  the  country,  less  than  legally 
permitted  in  low-class  city  lodging  houses,  and  below  the  minimum 

allowed  by  the  English  in  housing  their  soldiers  in  France — 500  cubic 
feet. 

W  e  pointed  out  that  when  one  of  the  infections  mentioned  broke  out 
all  susceptible  would  probably  have  become  infected  before  the  disease 
was  clinically  recognized.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine 
all  occupants  of  the  room,  and  this  could  be  done  more  easily  if  the 
number  in  a  room  were  limited  to  30,  or  at  most  50,  than  with  a  much 
larger  number. 

Summary  of  the  Recommendations.  “The  committee  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations : 


1.  That  the  cubic  air  space  per  man  be  increased  to  500  cubic  feet. 

2.  That  the  unit  to  be  housed  in  each  barrack  be  reduced  to  30.  WT  believe 
that  no  sanitary  advice  is  sound  which  does  not  provide  for  at  least  500  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  per  man  and  not  more  than  30  men  in  a  barrack. 

3.  That  the  double-deck  bunks  be  eliminated. 

4.  That  the  lockers  be  eliminated. 

5.  That  the  outer  walls  be  so  constructed  that  sections  may  be  raised,  so 
as  to  practically  convert  the  dormitories  into  outdoor  sleeping  porches. 

6.  That  the  bathing  facilities  be  modified  as  the  board  has  indicated  in  the 
body  of  this  report. 

7.  That  in  cantonments  for  which  contracts  have  already  been  let,  small 
barracks  be  built  adjacent  to  the  ones  already  provided  for  in  the  contract, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  crowding  in  the  barracks  as  contracted  for. 

8.  That  in  locating  barracks,  the  advantage  of  prevailing  winds  should  be 
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taken  into  consideration  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them  in  securing  ventila- 
tion. 

9.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  for  the  additional  cost  of  these  can¬ 
tonments  rendered  necessary  by  the  suggested  improvements  in  hygienic 
conditions.” 

Secretary  Baker  promptly — on  the  same  day  on  which  we  submitted 
our  report — directed  the  Quartermaster  General  to  carry  our  recom¬ 
mendations  into  effect,  in  so  far  as  work  not  already  done  would  permit. 

“  After  our  plan  was  submitted,  and  after  consultation  with  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  following  addition  to  the  regulations  was  made,  and  reads: 

“‘In  addition  to  existing  regulations  Be  It  Resolved,  that  selection  of 
camp  sites,  and  all  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction,  repair  and 
location  of  buildings,  water  supply,  drainage,  sewage  disposal  and  other 
matters  relating  to  sanitation  and  hygiene,  be  submitted  to  the  Surgeon 
General  or  his  representative  for  approval,  before  work  is  begun.’” 

A  TRIP — SPEAKING  AND  VISITING  CAMPS 

February  7 — Brooklyn.  This  seemed  an  opportune  time  to  accept 
a  few  of  the  invitations  that  had  been  received  during  several 
months.  My  first  objective  was  Brooklyn,  where  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society  at  the  Hamilton  Club  and  spoke  on 
the  Owen  Bill  and  the  need  for  doctors.  Colonel  Morgan  of  the  British 
Medical  Service  and  Lieutenant  Loewy  of  the  French  Medical  Service 
also  spoke.  A  reception  followed  the  meeting. 

The  following  newspaper  headlines  and  excerpts  from  my  diary  tell 
something  of  my  trip  through  East  and  West,  attending  patriotic 
meetings,  addressing  medical  societies,  and  visiting  some  of  the  great 
camps  that  housed  our  boys  whom  we  had  helped  to  enroll. 

“ Baker,  Little  Giant,  Dr.  Martin  states.  ‘Do  not  criticize  until  you 
know  facts,’  says  National  Defense  adviser.  Talks  to  Borough  surgeons. 
Urges  support  of  Owen-Dyer  Bill  giving  full  rank  to  Medical  Reserve. 
Other  speakers.” 

“Surgeons  back  War  Rank  plea.  Brooklyn  society  to  support  Congress 
Bill.  Regular  Army  rating  urged.  Dr.  Martin  tells  of  profession’s  fine 
showing.” 

“Urge  equal  status  in  Medical  Corps.  Brooklyn  Surgical  Society  asks 
legislation  to  improve  the  standing  of  civilians.  Rank  limited  to  Major. 
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Dr.  I  ranklin  Martin  of  National  Defense  Council  points  to  seeming  dis- 
crimination.” 

February  1 3— Chicago.  Addressed  the  Chicago  Medical  Society.  The 
following  newspaper  account  of  my  talk  outlines  its  scope: 

‘‘Health  Board  urged  for  U.S.  Dr.  Martin  suggests  committee  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  during  the  War.  Establishment  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  of  a  committee  on  industrial  hygiene  and  surgery  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  health  of  the  Nation  during  the  war  is  being  advocated  in 
Chicago  by  Major  Franklin  Martin,  who  has  just  returned  on  a  visit  from  a 
year  in  Washington. 

“Major  Martin  also  explained  another  plan  indorsed  by  the  Council,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps.  .  .  . 

“In  his  talk  before  the  medical  society  Major  Martin  voiced  the  highest 
praise  for  Secretary  Baker.  ‘He  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time/  he 
said,  ‘those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him  know  this  to  be  true.  Those 
who  now  criticize  him  some  day  will  feel  as  ashamed  as  did  those  who  criti¬ 
cized  Lincoln  and  Stanton.’” 


A  SUNDAY  OFF 

February  24 —Camp  Meade ,  Maryland .  The  William  J.  Mayos, 
Phoebe,  their  daughter,  the  Raymond  Sullivans,  and  I  started  for 
Camp  Meade,  Mrs.  Martin  being  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
with  the  bit  of  snow  rapidly  disappearing.  At  headquarters  I  presented 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Major  General  Joseph  E.  Kuhn. 
As  he  had  been  before  the  Council  several  times,  he  greeted  me  with 
great  cordiality  and  met  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sullivan.  He  at  once  asked  us 
to  luncheon  with  him.  When  we  told  him  of  the  ladies  who  were  with 
us  he  said,  ‘  So  much  the  better.  Mrs.  Kuhn  is  here,  and  we  will  have  a 
good  time.”  So  he  had  an  orderly  notify  Mrs.  Kuhn  and  ordered  lunch 
for  1:15  p.m.  He  telephoned  to  the  various  places  we  wanted  to  visit, 
and  as  we  had  time  for  inspection  of  the  base  hospital  before  luncheon 
he  said  he  would  go  with  us.  First  he  took  our  group  to  the  top  of  a  high 
observation  tower  for  a  bird’s-eye-view  of  the  camp.  He  pointed  out 
the  new  theater,  with  seats  for  3,000,  built  by  the  Fosdick  Commis¬ 
sion,  for  which  “smileage”  tickets  were  being  sold,  and  asked  us  if  we 
couldn’t  go  to  the  theater  at  2:15  p.m.  Of  course  we  could. 

Then  General  Kuhn  went  with  us  to  the  base  hospital,  where  we  did 
the  usual  stunts;  to  a  regimental  dispensary,  and  then  back  to  head- 
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quarters  where  we  met  Mrs.  Kuhn,  a  very  charming  woman.  We  did 
justice  to  a  corking  dinner,  served  at  the  officers’  mess  in  enamel  and 
tinware  dishes. 

At  the  theater,  front-row  seats  were  reserved  for  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  his  guests.  The  fine  orchestra  was  made  up  of  soldiers,  and 
the  performance  was  given  by  a  company  of  some  ability.  With  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  boys  (it  being  Sunday,  many  had  their  girls  with 
them),  we  certainly  did  enjoy  it.  Between  acts,  the  words  of  songs  were 
thrown  onto  a  screen,  the  orchestra  played  the  accompanying  music, 
and  the  houseful  of  boys  sang.  How  they  could  sing!  It  was  a  mighty 
thrilling  affair.  How  Mrs.  Martin  would  have  enjoyed  it!  We  all  had  a 
good  time,  but  no  one  enjoyed  the  show  more  than  General  Kuhn.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow.  He  was  Chief  of  the  War  College  when  he  came  back 
from  Germany  and  we  all  thought  he  was  booked  to  become  the  new 
Chief  of  Staff;  but  for  some  reason  he  was  not  chosen. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  REPORTS  ON  REHABILITATION 

February  25 — Council  of  National  Defense.  “ Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Roosevelt  presented  a  report  of  a  committee  regarding  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  to  industry  of  persons  disabled  in  the  military  and  naval 
service  of  the  United  States.  After  discussion  of  several  tentative  plans  and 
bills,  it  was  agreed  that  the  scope  of  the  work  should  not  extend  to  all  dis¬ 
abled  in  industry,  but  should  be  limited  to  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  create  a  new  board,  but  that 
the  work  should  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  have  supervision 
of  the  men  up  to  the  time  of  their  discharge,  but  the  Vocational  Board  to 
initiate  processes  of  vocational  selection,  etc.,  during  the  period  of  physical 
rehabilitation  under  the  direction  of  the  military.  As  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  had  already  drafted  a  bill  designed  to  place  this  work  in  the  hands  of 
that  Department,  it  was  voted  that  Chairman  Baker  should  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  up  at  the  next  Cabinet  meeting,  stating  the  conclusions  of  the  Council 
in  the  matter.  ...” 

{Comment  Fifteen  Years  Later.  In  our  conferences  in  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building,  we  often  met  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  wartime 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  dubbed  him  “the  boy”  [he  was 
then  thirty-six  years  of  age],  and  learned  to  appreciate  him  as  a  very 
competent  young  man  and  one  who  was  not  depending  upon  the  pres- 
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tige  of  his  name.  He  was  thinking,  working,  and  accomplishing  during 
every  minute,  and  making  substantial  friends  by  his  fascinating  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  not  a  surprise  that  we  are  now  hearing  from  him  in  a 
very  big  way.) 

“The  Director  read  a  letter,  of  date  February  21,  1918,  from  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  expressing  the  desire  of  Secretary  McAdoo  that  for  the 
present  at  least  the  work  of  the  Highways  Transport  Committee  should  be 
continued  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  co-operating  as  necessary 
with  the  Divisions  of  Traffic  and  Transportation  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  Director  was  requested  to  so  advise  the  Chairman  of  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee.” 


DAILY  ROUTINE 

February  26.  Had  a  two-hour  interview  with  Mr.  Neave.  If  all  of  Mr. 
Stettinius’  surveyors  are  like  this  one,  he  has  a  strong  staff.  Mr.  Neave 
carefully  reviewed  everything  we  had  done  in  our  department,  and  as¬ 
certained  as  far  as  possible  what  bearing  our  work  had  on  that  of  the 
bureaus  we  had  been  helping  to  organize  and  expand.  The  very  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  such  a  survey  was  stimulating, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  us  all. 
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DANIEL  WILLARD  RE-ELECTED  CHAIRMAN 

\jj 

▼  1  apch  4 — Advisory  Commission.  It  was  a  relief  to  us  to  have 
Chairman  Willard,  our  faithful  and  competent  guide  for  the  past  year, 
accept  a  re-election,  particularly  because  we  realized  how  great  had  been 
his  responsibilities — as  our  Chairman,  as  Chairman  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board,  as  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad;  and,  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munication,  in  having  supervised  and  co-ordinated  all  railroad  affairs 
before  the  Railroad  Administration  was  established. 

BAKER  QUIETLY  OEE  TO  EUROPE 

Joint  Meeting.  We  were  advised  that  our  joint  meetings  would  be 
held  at  the  Navy  Department,  with  Secretary  Daniels  acting  as  Chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Baker  had  quietly  departed  for  Europe,  to  see  for  himself 
conditions  at  the  front.  He  landed  at  Brest  on  March  io,  as  we  learned 
later. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD — 
APPOINTMENT  OF  BERNARD  M.  BARUCH  AS  CHAIRMAN* 

The  President’s  letter  to  Mr.  Baruch  read:22 

“  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  not  accept  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  at  the  same  time 
of  outlining  the  functions,  the  constitution  and  action  of  the  Board  as  I  think 
they  should  now  be  established.  .  .  .” 

OUR  MEDICAL  BOARD  MEETS  AT  CAMP  GREENLEAF,  GEORGIA 

March  io — General  Medical  Board.  For  many  months  the  military 
medical  training  center  had  been  developing  at  Camp  Greenleaf, 

*Daniel  Willard  resigned  on  January  ii. 
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Chickamauga  Park,  next  door  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  and  but  a 
stone’s  throw  from  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Many  of  us,  including 
General  Gorgas,  had  desired  to  visit  this  vitally  important  spot,  in  the 
organization  of  which  we  had  been  interested.  Now  we  received  invita¬ 
tions  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  Warden  McLean  auditorium,  set 
for  Monday,  March  n.  So  I  arranged  to  hold  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
General  Medical  Board  there  on  Sunday,  March  10. 

We  arrived  in  Chattanooga  Saturday  afternoon,  and  put  up  at  the 
Hotel  Patten,  and  next  morning  the  hospitable  citizens  took  us  out  to 
Camp  Greenleaf,  the  cavalcade  moving  over  a  brand-new  concrete 
highway,  past  many  a  monument  recalling  the  Civil  War  engagements 
of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 

The  camp  at  this  time  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Henry 
Page,  who  was  not  only  an  efficient  officer,  but  one  most  popular  with 
his  soldiers  and  among  the  people  of  Chattanooga.  Camp  Greenleaf  had 
been  created  out  of  a  most  unpromising  bit  of  ground  by  Colonel  Page 
and  his  forces,  who  had  begun  their  work  in  June,  1917.  Up  to  January, 
1918,  a  total  of  11,916  officers  and  enlisted  men  had  been  received,  of 
whom  7,072  had  been  duly  trained  and  sent  out.  At  no  one  time  had 
there  been  more  than  1,087  of  the  doctor-soldiers  and  3,757  enlisted 
men  in  the  camp. 

Colonel  Page  and  800  Doctor -Soldiers  Attend.  The  new  auditorium 
provided  a  much-needed  lecture  hall,  as  all  previous  instruction  had 
been  given  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  small  rooms.  So  the  General 
Medical  Board  could,  and  did,  invite  the  800  medical  men  to  attend 
and  participate.  It  was  an  inspiring  occasion. 

After  a  preliminary  statement  by  myself  as  Chairman,  Major  Snow, 
our  Secretary,  called  the  roll.  Fourteen  members  of  the  Board  were 
present. 

Gorgas  on  Importance  of  Camp  Greenleaf.  “I  am  indeed  glad  to  be  here  on 
this  occasion  and  to  note  all  of  the  activities  of  your  establishment.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  important  work  than  the  activity  you  are  developing  in 
this  medical  school.  The  necessity  for  such  work  is  obvious,  and  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  work  since  I  paid  a  visit 
to  London  five  years  ago,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  I  found  the 
English  system  admirably  equipped,  and  developed  along  many  lines  much 
further  than  I  had  thought.  ...  I  found  many  ideas  in  the  British  system 
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which  I  resolved  to  put  into  effect  in  ours.  And  as  the  improvement  in  the 
British  system  is  directly  attributable  to  the  Boer  War,  so  the  development 
and  improvement  in  our  system,  made  necessary  by  the  present  war,  will 
continue  after  the  war.  .  .  .” 

What  a  privilege  it  was  for  these  800  young  doctors  training  for 
army  service,  wearing  the  uniform  of  their  Chief,  to  hear  him  speak  so 
simply ! 

Dr.  Welch  reported  on  the  status  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical 
Corps. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  P.  Knight’s  comprehensive  report  gave 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  operated.  Sent  to  Chattanooga  in  September,  1917,  he  had 
been  in  charge  of  sanitation  in  the  five-mile  zone,  co-operating  with 
the  State  and  local  health  authorities,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Army,  and 
the  Fosdick  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities.  The  civil 
sanitary  district  contained  about  100,000  persons,  of  whom  60,000 
were  in  Chattanooga  and  two  small  Georgia  towns. 

We  had  with  us  on  this  occasion  both  the  President  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  and  the  President-elect, 
Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan.  Dr.  Mayo,  as  co-Chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Surgery,  said: 

.  .  Probably  the  card-index  system  which  we  developed  has  been  the 
most  important  work  of  our  committee.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  21,000  physicians 
on  these  cards.  .  .  . 

“  Another  part  of  our  work  is  that  of  reconstruction.  It  is  work  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  our  labor  supply.  The  laboring  man  is,  after  all,  the  man  who 
is  wielding  the  big  stick,  so  you  see  even  in  the  great  labor  problem  medicine 
plays  a  part.  ...” 

Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan: 

“This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  and  I  appreciate  it  fully.  It  is  most  heart¬ 
ening  and  encouraging  to  see  so  many  of  the  medical  men  in  the  service.  No 
man  can  prophesy  the  length  of  the  war,  but  whether  it  continues  three  years 
or  five  years,  and  requires  3,000,000  men  or  5,000,000  men,  the  medical 
profession  will  continue  to  stand  by  until  the  job  is  finished.  .  .  .” 

Miss  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  was  the  Chairman  of  our  important 
Committee  on  Nursing.  In  her  absence,  Miss  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
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who  filled  many  responsible  positions  connected  with  this  important 
field  of  work,  presented  the  report: 

.  .  The  total  enrollment  to  date  is  18,344.  Of  this  number  over  10,000 
have  enrolled  since  the  declaration  of  war  and  can  be  assuredly  relied  upon 
for  active  service  either  at  home  or  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  who  had  enrolled  during  recent  years  preceding  the  war. . . .” 

Dr.  Jabez  Jackson,  of  Kansas  City,  spoke  on  a  matter  of  importance: 

“The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  there  are  many  civilian  hospitals 
which  have  been  crippled  by  the  taking  for  war  service  of  their  most  capable 
nurses.  .  .  .  There  should  be  a  plan  which  would  provide  several  grades  of 
nurses  in  the  military  hospitals,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take 
graduate  nurses  to  fill  all  positions  in  military  hospitals.  .  .  .” 

This  presented  a  cry  from  the  home  folks,  a  new  phase  of  the  nursing 
problem  for  the  consideration  of  our  committee.  However,  it  was  the 
paramount  business  of  the  General  Medical  Board  to  provide  the  best 
nursing  service  for  our  fighting  Army  and  Navy. 

Reports  of  progress  were  presented  by  Major  Edward  Martin  for 
the  Committee  on  States  Activities  and  the  Editorial  Committee;  by 
Major  William  F.  Snow  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civilian 
Co-operation  in  Combating  Venereal  Diseases;  and  by  Major  McLean 
on  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  and  the  session  adjourned 
with  the  singing  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

“bill”  gorgas  guest  at  dinner 

That  evening  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  Chattanooga  at 
the  country  club,  with  General  Gorgas  as  the  guest  of  honor.  Following 
ex-Mayor  T.  C.  Thompson  as  toastmaster,  I  proposed  a  toast  to 
President  Wilson  and  General  Gorgas,  to  which  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis 
responded  in  his  usual  felicitous  way.  General  Gorgas  as  a  youth  had 
attended  the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  had 
hunted  all  over  the  mountains  of  the  region.  He  let  his  hearers  know, 
therefore,  that  he  felt  at  home,  and  was  “Bill”  Gorgas  again,  although 
he  expressed  himself  as  much  impressed  with  the  growth  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

“It  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  ever  given 
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during  the  twenty  or  more  years  in  which  the  Army  has  been  associated 
with  the  civilian  life  of  Chattanooga/ 1  said  the  Times  next  day. 

THE  DEDICATION 

March  n.  At  the  dedicatory  exercises  on  Monday  morning  the  new 
auditorium  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Dr.  John  G.  Clark,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  made  the  formal  presentation  of  the  building,  a  gift  of  his  fellow 
townswoman,  Mrs.  William  McLean,  whose  son  was  accidentally  killed 
while  in  training  at  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Colonel  Henry  Page,  commandant, 
made  the  speech  of  acceptance.  General  Gorgas  expressed  himself  as 
much  gratified  at  what  he  saw  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  for  which  he  pre¬ 
dicted  a  trebling  in  size.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  Colonel  Page  for  his  work, 
and  made  a  few  timely  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  military  training 
for  army  medical  officers. 

INTERNED  GERMANS  WATCH  REVIEW 

After  lunch  in  one  of  the  mess  halls  as  guests  of  Colonel  Page,  we 
repaired  to  the  parade  ground  for  a  review  of  the  various  ambulance 
and  other  units,  six  thousand  officers  and  men  participating.  A  dressing 
station  was  established  by  the  22nd  Ambulance  Company,  many 
officers  posing  as  patients  and  being  bandaged  for  a  variety  of  supposi¬ 
titious  wounds.  A  field  hospital,  transported  in  motor  trucks,  was  set 
up,  complete,  in  twenty-seven  minutes,  including  six  ward  tents  each 
accommodating  thirty-six  patients.  This  review  and  the  various  sani¬ 
tary  drills  were  watched  with  considerable  interest  by  a  large  number 
of  interned  Germans,  who  peered  out  of  their  stoutly  fenced  inclosure 
somewhat  back  from  the  parade  ground. 

At  the  Y.W.C.A.  Hostess  House,  “a  bit  of  home,”  equipped  with 
verandas  and  fireplace,  we  had  our  supper  and  then  repaired  to  the  Fort 
Oglethorpe  Y.M.C.A.  auditorium  for  vaudeville  entertainment. 
Altogether,  our  trip  was  a  pleasing  variation  from  toil  in  the  war 
vineyards  of  Washington! 

GORGAS  HELPS  ON  MAJOR  JUMP’S  RECRUITING  TRIPS 

The  personnel  department  had  reached  the  point  where  the  intake 
of  medical  officers  wras  about  on  a  level  or  a  little  less  than  the  assign- 
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ments.  The  authorities  seemed  to  be  a  little  troubled  by  it.  As  the  time 
seemed  opportune  for  a  new  drive,  I  brought  up  the  question  of  stimu¬ 
lating  enrollment. 

Major  Henry  D.  Jump  had  very  laboriously  worked  out  an  itinerary 
and  was  going  to  the  West  Coast,  where  we  had  not  done  very  thorough 
work  in  the  way  of  enrolling  medical  officers.  Though  he  had  been 
given  tentative  authority  to  make  out  the  itinerary  and  arrange  meet¬ 
ings,  he  came  up  against  the  order  of  “no  more  traveling  expenses.” 

General  Gorgas  said  he  would  “try  to  issue  the  original  order  to 
cover  Dr.  Jump’s  trip,  but  we  will  have  to  go  very  slow  on  orders  for 
mileage.”  From  this  time  on  we  had  no  trouble  in  carrying  out  our 
plans.  The  trips  were  financed  by  the  Council,  the  Surgeon  General’s 
office,  and  occasionally  by  our  personal  contributions. 

A  scrapbook  of  newspaper  cuttings  on  Major  Jump’s  meetings, 
from  cities  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  in  December,  1917;  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  February;  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  in  March;  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  Utah  in  April;  and  Colorado,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Wisconsin  in  May,  indicates  that  this  energetic  peripatetic 
member  of  the  General  Medical  Board  has  an  appropriate  name. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

The  proposal  for  daylight  saving  first  came  before  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  March  3,  1917,  when  documents  from  the  National  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Association  were  discussed.  The  idea  found  much  favor 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission,  for  it  was  early  observed  by 
us  that  the  best  part  of  the  day,  the  cool  morning,  was  not  utilized 
for  work  by  the  salaried  employees  of  the  Government.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  business  methods;  our  own  hours  for  our  personal  work 
began  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  and  we  often  were  at  our  desks,  at 
work  or  in  conference,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  We  realized  that 
the  whole  country  should  be  speeded  up.  In  my  own  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  important  “  dollar-a-year  ”  volun¬ 
teers,  I  had  arranged  two  shifts  which  would  give  us  assistance  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  without  violating 
the  eight-hour  day. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gompers,  it  was  voted  that  the  Commission  “en¬ 
dorse  to  the  Council  the  principle  of  daylight  saving.” 
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When  the  Director  referred  to  the  Commission’s  endorsement  at  a 
Joint  Meeting  on  April  3,  Secretary  Daniels  moved  temporary  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  discussion  of  daylight  saving,  and  on  May  16,  1917, 
“ after  serious  consideration,”  the  Council  “ decided  against  its  adop¬ 
tion  as  a  war  measure.” 

But  summer  with  its  terrific  heat  was  coming  on,  and  not  only  the 
workers  in  Washington  but  laborers  all  over  the  land  were  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  cool  morning  hours  for  their  labors,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  their  recreation  after  dark.  “Let  us,  if  possible,  save  one  hour  of 
daylight  for  a  recreation  hour  for  all  employed  in  routine  work,”  we 
suggested.  It  would  conserve  health— therefore  my  prerogative  to 
further  its  adoption;  and  it  would  give  one  more  daylight  hour  to  the 
man  who  worked  with  his  hands— therefore  the  prerogative  of  Mr. 
Gompers  to  indorse  the  suggestion. 

The  subject  was  discussed  informally  by  the  Council  on  several  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions.  Secretary  Baker  was  rather  inclined  to  ridicule  it  in 
a  good-natured  manner. 

General  Medical  Board  Endorses  Daylight  Saving.  Though  Mr. 
Gompers’  and  my  efforts  to  bring  about  daylight  saving,  either  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  had  not  availed 
early  in  1917  because  of  the  Council’s  disinclination,  I  was  still  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  its  advisability. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Board  on  January  13,  1918,  I 
determined  to  try  anew,  this  time  launching  the  movement  on  the 
initiative  and  with  the  backing  of  the  General  Medical  Board.  To 
develop  educational  material  that  could  be  used  as  propaganda,  I  asked 
Major  M.  G.  Seelig,  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council,  to  make  a 
digest  of  the  subject  to  which  the  medical  profession  would  give  the 
influence  of  its  support. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  Medical  Board  endorsing  the 
plan,  and  pledging  its  influence  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law  directed 
toward  that  end.  On  January  31,  1918,  by  vote,  the  members  of  the 
Council  placed  themselves  “on  record  as  endorsing  the  principle  of 
daylight  saving.” 

The  bill  drafted  by  the  National  Daylight  Saving  Association  finally 
became  law  (S.  1854,  Act  of  March  19,  1918,  “An  Act  to  save  daylight 
and  to  provide  standard  time  for  the  United  States”),  and  came  into 
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force  at  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  March  31, 
1918. 

Nationwide  Daylight  Saving  Adopted  as  An  Economic  Agency.  On 
October  21,  1918,  the  Official  Bulletin  reported  that  daylight  saving  not 
only  proved  a  great  health  boon  but  also  an  economic  agency: 

“  SETTING  CLOCK  AHEAD  SAVED  OVER  MILLION  TONS  OF  COAL 

“  Among  the  many  places  which  kept  close  watch  on  the  operation  of 
‘  daylight  saving  ’  very  definite  facts  were  obtained  from  one  community  of 
about  1,000,000  population.  It  was  shown  that  in  this  one  district  the  saving 
of  coal  was  17!  tons  per  1,000  population  over  the  period  of  seven  months. 
These  figures  were  checked  against  records  obtained  from  other  places  in 
widely  separated  districts  having  the  same  relative  conditions,  and  from  the 
mass  of  facts  thus  gathered  the  estimate  of  1,250,000  tons  of  coal  saved  is 
determined.” 

INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

March  26.  There  were  two  subjects,  involving  medicine  and  sani¬ 
tation  in  the  Army,  which  I  considered  of  great  importance  and  which 
I  was  extremely  anxious,  if  possible,  to  bring  before  the  President. 
On  March  20  I  wrote  to  him  and  asked  the  privilege  of  an  appointment 
to  discuss: 

1.  The  necessity  for  closer  co-ordination  between  the  General  Staff,  the 
office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  civilian  doctors  repre¬ 
sented  by  my  committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission; 

2.  The  importance  of  a  survey  of  the  medical  organizations  of  our  im¬ 
mediate  Allies  with  which  we  would  have  to  co-operate,  and  a  comparison 
of  these  organizations  with  our  own. 

Secretary  Tumulty  answered  my  letter  on  March  22,  saying  “the 
President  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  4:30  o’clock,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  26,  just  after  the  Cabinet  meeting.”  I  arrived  at  the  White 
House  at  4:30  o’clock.  A  messenger  immediately  informed  me  that  the 
President  was  detained  for  a  few  minutes  by  an  unusually  long  Cabinet 
meeting. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  ante-chamber  of  our  Chief.  Four  or 
five  important-looking  persons  hovered  about.  They  had  many  of  the 
earmarks  of  secret  service  men.  There  were  several  reporters  coming  in 
and  out,  and  each  made  an  effort  to  learn  from  me  the  object  of  my 
interview.  Naturally  I  had  nothing  to  communicate. 
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At  4:45  p.m.  the  President’s  secretary  called  me,  and  I  was  ushered 
into  a  large  private  office  where  the  President  awaited  me.  He  greeted 
me  very  cordially  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair.  I  congratulated  him  on 
his  fine  appearance,  remarking  that  he  must  have  an  excellent  doctor. 
He  said  his  doctor  was  an  excellent  man,  a  general  physical  trainer, 
and  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  a  martinet  (having  reference  to  Cary  T. 
Grayson) . 

The  President  was  not  a  difficult  man  to  meet.  With  all  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  seemed  calm  and  unhurried,  although  he  had  just 
conducted  one  of  his  strenuous  weekly  Cabinet  meetings.  His  attitude 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  leisure  and  whose  time  was  freely  at  my 
disposal. 

After  these  preliminaries,  I  said  that  I  had  come  to  make  a  report  on 
the  conduct  of  the  medical  activities  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
Government  interested  in  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  that  I  wished 
to  leave  with  him  an  outline  of  my  work  with  suggestions  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Informally  I  then  discussed  with  him  my  desires. 

The  President  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  my  narrative,  and 
asked  a  number  of  questions.  As  to  a  survey  of  the  European  activities 
of  our  Medical  Corps,  to  be  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Medical  Board,  this  he  would  take  under  consideration,  but  he 
seemed  reluctant  to  authorize  it,  inasmuch  as  our  work  here,  which  he 
considered  of  importance,  was  as  yet  unfinished.  He  was  very  com¬ 
plimentary  in  his  references  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council,  which  he  said  had  been  a  source  of  comfort  to 
him,  and  had  never  caused  him  any  embarrassment.  He  spoke  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  excellent  medical  service  in  this  war  as  contrasted  with 
the  Spanish-American  War.  The  activities  of  the  Council  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  had  been  invaluable,  he  said,  and  must  continue. 

When  I  apologized  for  the  length  of  my  stay,  he  put  me  at  ease  by 
deprecating  my  suggestion,  and  asking  more  questions.  My  friend, 
Cary  Grayson,  had  kept  him  in  sympathetic  touch  with  our  work. 

As  I  rose  to  take  leave,  and  the  President  stood,  I  noticed  there  were 
several  doors  leading  from  the  six-cornered  room,  all  of  which  were 
closed.  I  smiled  as  I  started  to  bow  myself  out,  and  asked:  “ Which 
of  those  various  doors  is  the  proper  exit?” 

The  President  laughed,  and  said:  u Doctor,  this  place  is  rather 
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difficult  to  enter,  but  any  of  its  doors  will  enable  you  to  escape.”  I 
laughed  and  withdrew— to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  ubiquitous  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press. 

This  interview  with  our  Chief  left  with  me  the  impression  that  some¬ 
thing  impending  necessitated  postponement  of  any  visit  abroad  that 
was  not  distinctly  military  in  character.  The  terrific  drive  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  the  Western  Front  took  place  soon  afterward;  and  in  the  fall 
the  collapse  of  the  central  powers  was  apparent.  It  was  then  that  I 
was  to  be  aided  in  a  hurried  get-away. 

On  April  22,  I  received  the  following  comments  from  the  President 
on  data  filed  with  him  during  my  interview: 

u  •  •  •  The  papers  which  you  submitted  me  show  a  very  impressive  and 
valuable  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Medicine  and  Sanitation 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
associates  on  the  committee  for  the  vigorous  activities  you  have  shown  in 
this  important  matter. 

lt  •  •  •  The  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Advisory  Commission  were 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  clear  purpose  of  bringing  about  exchanges  of 
opinion  on  fundamental  problems,  and  it  seems  wise  to  continue  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  committee  legally  constituted  for  the  purpose  without 
attempting  to  replace  or  duplicate,  if  not  to  confuse,  its  counsel.” 
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ONE  YEAR  AT  WAR 

REMEDIES  FOR  PORT  DELAYS 

A 

1  \.pril  i — Advisory  Commission.  “It  was  agreed  that  Chairman 
Willard  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  at  the  next  joint 
meeting  the  serious  and  apparently  unnecessary  delay  in  the  handling 
of  vessels  in  our  ports,  and  recommend  action  to  fix  definitely  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  delay  and  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  .  .  This  he 
did  later  in  the  day,  presenting  the  following  suggestions  from  the 
Commission : 

“  Medical  officer  should  meet  and  go  aboard  the  ship,  to  avoid  necessity 
for  stopping  at  quarantine;  customs  officer  should  meet  and  go  aboard  the 
ship,  to  avoid  stopping  at  custom  house;  tugs  should  be  ready  and  waiting  to 
take  the  ship  immediately  to  her  berth;  cargo  should  be  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  the  ship  may  be  loaded  immediately  on  arrival;  intensive  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading,  by  use  of  day  and  night  shifts,  modern  machinery,  etc.” 

“The  acting  Chairman  agreed  to  take  up  the  foregoing  matter  with 
General  Goethals.” 

“new  appeal  to  physicians  to  enroll  for  war  service 

“Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  has  issued  the  following  statement: 

“Increase  in  the  number  of  calls  to  active  duty  of  the  members  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  indicates  need  of  enrolling  physicians  as  new  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is 
co-operating  with  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  in  sending  a  new  appeal  to 
the  medical  profession. 

“There  were  (March  i)  144,869  physicians  in  the  48  States  and  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Surgeon  General’s  report  for  March  22  gives  a  total  of 
18,138  officers  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  of  these  14,911  are  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Weekly  reports  indicate  that  the  officers  are  being  called  to  active 
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duty  in  greater  numbers  than  they  are  being  admitted  to  the  Reserve 
Corps.  .  .  .”23 

The  above  story  appeared  also  in  metropolitan  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

April  3.  A  circular  letter  went  out  on  this  and  succeeding  days,  urg- 

ing  eligible  doctors  to  apply  for  commissions  in  the  Aledical  Reserve 
Corps. 

Surgeon  General  Gorgas  sent  a  co-operative  appeal  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  April  13. 

FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WAR  DECLARATION 

April  6.  On  the  anniversary  of  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  President 
cheered  us  by  his  speech  in  Baltimore  opening  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
campaign.  As  the  head  of  the  Official  Bulletin  account  had  it: 

#  ‘“but  one  response  possible  from  us:  Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  the 
righteous  and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make  right  the  law  of  the  world/ 
adds  Mr.  Wilson,  in  Baltimore  Liberty  Loan  address.  Dominion,  not  jus¬ 
tice,  the  aim  of  Prussian  military  rulers.”24 

On  this  day  the  deans  of  Class  A  and  Class  B  medical  schools  re¬ 
ceived  a  wire  from  the  Medical  Section,  asking  the  names  and  home 
addresses  of  their  1918  graduates  in  medicine,  saying:  “This  is  urgent.” 

We  wanted  to  get  these  stalwart  young  availables  promptly  listed  for 
our  service. 


PROPOSED  WAR  MEDICAL  TRAINING  IN  FRANCE 

“le  college  des  etats-unis  d’amerique” 

The  April  first  minutes  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  and  of  the 
Council  and  Commission  in  joint  session,  relate  that  I  presented  and 
there  was  approved  by  the  Council  a  project  for  the  establishment  in 
France  of  an  institution  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  medicine  and 
allied  subjects,  to  be  financed  from  private  sources,  the  site  of  which,  in 
Paris,  had  been  offered  by  the  French  Government.  The  plan  had  been 
informally  presented  to  me  by  Madam  Caroline  B.  K.  Levy,  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  had  been  serving 
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as  a  volunteer  nurse  with  the  British  Red  Cross  and  St.  Johns,  and 
the  Health  Department  of  the  French  War  Ministry.  She  was  extremely 
sympathetic  to  the  French  cause  and  was  eloquent  and  impressive  in 
presenting  her  idea.  In  behalf  of  her  committee,  she  asked  me  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  a  group  of  medical  men  to  organize  the  project. 

The  Plan.  First,  Madam  Levy’s  plan  involved  sending  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  for  their  final 
training.  Thus  from  5,000  to  10,000  medical  officers  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  available  to  care  for  the  wounded  in  the  constantly  recurring 
drives  on  the  Western  Front,  which  were  proving  so  disastrous  to  the 
French  forces. 

Second,  the  financial  backers  included  French  men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  influence  residing  in  this  country,  and  others  not  of  French 
birth  but  sympathetic  to  the  French  cause.  These  persons  were  willing 
to  finance  the  establishment  of  such  a  camp  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
Government. 

Third,  any  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  become  an 
endowment  for  a  graduate  headquarters  for  American  students  pur¬ 
suing  studies  in  Paris. 

There  were  attractive  features  in  this  plan  as  a  direct  aid  in  caring 
promptly  for  the  casualties  in  the  great  drives.  Our  medical  officers 
were  being  trained  in  this  country,  3,000  to  4,000  miles  from  the  battle 
lines,  and  by  teachers  of  whom  few  had  ever  participated  in  a  battle. 
Medical  and  surgical  officers  were  already  trained  in  their  professions, 
and  to  give  satisfactory  service  in  operating  rooms  on  the  fields  of 
France  they  would  require  the  same  knowledge  and  training,  and  little 
more,  than  would  be  required  in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Rochester. 

The  great  spring  drive  of  1918  was  on — the  wounded  were  lying  in 
rows  on  the  battlefields  of  France — and  there  were  not  doctors  enough, 
by  thousands,  to  bind  up  their  wounds — while  our  doctor-officers,  the 
most  competent  in  the  world,  were  straining  at  their  leashes  3,000 
miles  away. 

Now  came  a  woman  urging  this  plan.  How  did  we  know  that  she  had 
the  backing  she  claimed?  Reply:  Call  up  T.  Coleman  du  Pont!  Call  the 
French  Ambassador!  These  thoughts  occurred  to  me  in  considering  this 
irregular  proposition.  And  over  the  telephone  Mr.  du  Pont  responded: 
“  Madam  Levy  is  O.K.  I  have  known  her  for  a  long  time.  The  plan  that 
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she  is  presenting  will  be  financed  by  those  of  us  who  are  unable  to 
fight.  France  is  pleading  for  doctors,  and  we  are  anxious  to  prepare 
for  their  reception  and  quarters  convenient  to  the  battle  lines.”  Further 
inquiries  through  the  French  Embassy  and  in  other  quarters  brought 
the  same  enthusiastic  indorsement,  and  indicated  that  Marshal  Foch, 
Monsieur  Leon  Bourgeois,  and  Monsieur  Paul  Lebaudy  and  men  of 
that  stamp  and  importance  were  interested. 

Conference  with  T.  Coleman  du  Pont.  On  April  9  we  had  a  conference 
with  Mr.  du  Pont  in  New  York.  Charlie  Mayo  and  I  arrived  at  120 
Broadway  at  3:50  p.m.  Mrs.  Levy  was  waiting.  Mr.  du  Pont  appeared 
at  4  o’clock.  There  was  much  talk — Charlie  first,  with  much  inter¬ 
jecting  by  du  Pont  and  Mrs.  Levy.  Mr.  du  Pont  suggested  financing  the 
headquarters  for  the  period  of  the  war  with  contributions  to  the  extent 
of  $200,000. 

Executive  Committee  Favors  Plan.  An  informal  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board  was  called  for  April  17. 
Surgeons  General  Gorgas  and  Braisted,  Professor  Welch,  Drs.  Simpson, 
C.  H.  Mayo,  Vaughan,  and  Billings  (by  invitation)  were  on  hand  and 
I  presented  the  proposition  in  some  detail.  These  practical  men  im¬ 
mediately  approved  it  in  principle.  Dr.  Billings  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed,  remarking  something  to  the  effect  that  it  seemed  one  of  the 
most  practical  solutions  of  the  situation  that  he  had  heard. 

Interview  with  Secretary  Baker.  The  following  day  I  discussed  the  plan 
with  Secretary  Baker,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter  and  memoran¬ 
dum  which  outlined  its  scope. 

Later  History.  Although  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  Council,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General  Medical  Board  had  approved 
of  the  plan  in  principle,  and  Secretary  Baker  had  expressed  definite 
interest,  with  the  great  drives  on  our  war  fronts,  it  seemed  inadvisable 
to  push  the  project,  especially  as  our  medical  officers  were  already 
being  transferred  overseas. 

This  brilliant  plan,  like  many  of  our  prospective  arrangements,  was 
made  unnecessary  by  two  facts:  first,  the  speeding  up  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  doctors  to  France  and  the  seat  of  war;  and,  second,  before  our 
plans  matured  we  were  in  the  presence  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  final 
successful  drive  against  the  Germans — a  blessed  fact  that  proved  to 
be  true. 
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April  19.  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary  misty  Washington  mornings, 
with  the  sun  trying  to  break  through.  I  went  down  to  the  office  along 
the  east  side  of  the  White  House.  The  trees  and  shrubs  had  about  leaved 
out  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  thousand  men  in  small  and  large  squads 
were  taking  setting-up  exercises  on  the  mall  back  of  the  White  House. 
The  monument  stood  sentinel  and  was  partially  obscured  by  the  mist. 
The  whole  scene  was  so  fresh  and  beautiful  one  felt  like  crying  out  with 
delight. 

NON-ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES 

April  25 — Advisory  Commission.  We  discussed  the  less  essential  in¬ 
dustries  that  could  best  lie  dormant  in  order  to  speed  up  the  essential 
war  measures.  It  finally  developed  into  a  discussion  of  how  people 
should  try  to  save  and  conserve  at  this  time.  The  talk  was  so  definite 
that  we  all  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  about  our  automobiles.  Mr. 
Rosenwald  said  he  thought  pleasure  riding  should  be  discouraged  until 
after  the  war,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  forego  it.  Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw,  of 
the  Commercial  Economy  Board,  who  was  invited  in,  thought  that 
Sunday  pleasure  riding  should  be  cut  out,  or  at  least  discouraged. 
Mr.  Gompers  cried:  “Halt!  That  would  eliminate  the  only  pleasure 
riding  that  my  people  can  get!” 

On  May  6,  the  statement  urging  economies  by  the  people  at  large, 
which  had  been  under  discussion,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  Council,  with  the  suggestion  that  “thrift  and  economy  is 
not  only  a  patriotic  privilege.  It  is  a  duty.” 

CROWDS  REACT  ENTHUSIASTICALLY  TO  OUR  EFFORTS 

April  26 — Patriotic  Meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Dined  with  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Davis  at  the  Racquet  Club.  We  arrived  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  at 
8:45  p.m.  To  my  surprise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Nicola  and  their 
nephew  greeted  me  in  the  lobby.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  them,  and  Dr. 
Davis  invited  them  up  to  hear  the  speeches. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  presided  in  the  ballroom,  and  Dr.  Davis  at  the  over¬ 
flow  meeting  in  the  Clover  Room.  Both  rooms  were  filled  to  the  limit, 
and  about  half  of  the  audience  were  women.  The  boxes  were  occupied 
by  people  in  full  dress.  There  was  very  little  khaki,  as  compared  with 
our  previous  visit  in  November.  Mine  was  the  third  speech;  it  went 
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pretty  well,  and  the  audience  was  attentive.  But  I  made  my  real  heart- 
to-heart  talk  in  the  smaller  room  with  its  three  to  four  hundred  occu¬ 
pants.  I  threw  away  my  manuscript  and  my  notes,  which  one  should 
always  do,  and  went  to  it. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  those  in  attendance,  some  of  them  the  best 
doctors  in  Philadelphia,  went  out  and  signed  up.  A  lawyer  by  the  name 
of  Parker  introduced  himself  to  me,  and  said  that  he  had  been  very 
much  moved  by  my  appeal,  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  doctor  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  enrolled.  He  said  that  while  I  was  speaking  a  fine- 
looking  doctor,  who  was  in  the  same  box,  leaned  over  to  his  wife  and 
said:  “My  God,  I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  I  am  going  down  to 
enroll.” 

MY  THEME  “THE  NEW  WAY” 

The  following  excerpts  from  my  speech  I  venture  to  quote : 

“The  activities  of  the  first  year  of  our  country’s  participation  in  the  great 
war  have  been  recorded.  What  will  be  history’s  final  estimate  of  our  efforts 
and  accomplishments?  Will  it  contain  a  chapter  on  the  rudderless  effort  of  a 
great  nation  to  accomplish  a  task  without  a  plan  and  by  commonplace 
methods,  or  will  it  record  an  era  in  history  when  a  ‘new  way’  was  evolved 
by  the  guiding  hand  of  a  great  leader  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  unusual 
demand?  Are  we  now  too  much  interested  in  the  details  of  this  struggle  to 
estimate  the  fundamental  methods  employed  in  its  execution,  and  to  appraise 
the  results  of  those  methods?  Are  we  too  near  the  scene  of  action  to  gain  a 
proper  perspective  of  the  field?  Are  we  too  much  committed  and  trained  in 
the  routine  of  old  statesmanship  and  politics  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  a 
new  statesmanship  has  successfully  replaced  the  old?  May  we  not  presume 
to  compare  the  contentions  of  the  ultra-conservative  mind  with  public 
opinion,  and  thus  estimate  the  methods  and  tendency  of  progress? 

“The  conservatives  have  been  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  non-partisan, 
volunteer  workers  as  they  have  been  employed  by  the  Government  in  meet¬ 
ing  its  emergency.  They  have  questioned  the  advisability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  recognition  and  support  of  the  frank  methods  of  handling  vice  among 
civilians  and  in  the  Army.  They  have  questioned  the  practicability  of  the 
future  treatment  of  the  problems  between  nations  as  suggested  by  our  great 
leader. 

“Congress  acted  more  wisely  than  it  knew  when,  in  August,  1916,  it 
created,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
the  Advisory  Commission,  the  latter  to  serve  without  compensation.  The 
appointments  to  the  Commission  of  the  seven  civilians  were  made  by  the 
President,  and  lo !  there  was  about  an  equal  representation  of  the  two  domi- 
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nating  political  parties — if  one  is  able  to  judge  at  all  of  the  politics  of  these 
men  by  their  attitude  in  action.  .  .  . 

“And  thus  this  new  way  has  developed  in  a  great  emergency,  and  the 
Government  is  being  served  by  disinterested  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Each  of  the  seven  civilians,  with  only  advisory  authority,  and  with¬ 
out  compensation,  succeeded  in  nine  months  in  bringing  to  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  first  a  hundred  men  of  influence  who  would  not  accept  salaries,  but 
who  were  willing  to  serve  the  Government  patriotically  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  This  number  was  increased  until  7,000  such  men  were  serving  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  ...  If  you  will  summarize  these  facts  in  your  own  mind  and  estimate 
the  extent  of  this  accomplishment,  you  will  then  appreciate  that  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Government  for  executing  this  enormous  task  in  so  short  a 
time,  in  the  only  possible  way,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  critics  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  so  vast  and  great  an  undertaking  could  be  executed  by  men  with¬ 
out  partisan  fear,  without  official  positions,  without  salaries,  and  in  many 
cases  without  hope  of  receiving  credit  for  the  work  done.  Many  minds  cannot 
comprehend  such  a  sacrifice,  nor  will  they  admit  that  it  represents  a  new  and 
a  better  way.  .  . 

WE  SEEK  TO  LIST  WOMEN  DOCTORS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORK 

April  29.  In  view  of  the  prospective  need  in  active  war  service  of 
many  men  engaged  as  industrial  surgeons,  the  Committee  of  Women 
Physicians  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  desiring  to  list  all  women 
physicians  who  would  accept  positions  as  industrial  physicians  and 
surgeons,  was  now  authorized  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  to  a  selected 
group,  asking  that  the  recipient  permit  her  name  to  be  placed  on  the 
available  list. 

At  noon,  Milton  Trainer  and  Charles  Thorne  came  in  with  an  offer 
from  Ogden  Armour  of  $500,000  for  reconstruction  hospitals. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  MEETING  OF  STATE  COMMITTEES 

M  .  .. 

*  J-A\  4.  d  he  meeting  of  State  Committees  of  the  Medical  Section  of 
the  Council  was  called  to  order  at  n  a.m.,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel,  Washington,  and  I  asked  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  States  Activities,  to  take  the  chair.  After  the 
Council  oath  of  office  had  been  administered,  Dr.  Simpson  gave  a  brief 
address  of  welcome.  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  spoke  of  the  organization 
of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  its  expansion  during  the  war,  and  the 
immediate  need  for  5,000  additional  men.  Admiral  Braisted  talked 
on  the  needs  of  the  Navy  needs  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Army’s,  but 
just  as  urgent. 

After  short  speeches  by  Gifford  and  Rosenwald  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  Colonel  Beit  W.  Caldwell  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  pre¬ 
sented  figures  showing  the  number  of  medical  men  in  active  service. 
Medical  Inspector  Murphy  explained  the  need  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  Navy  Medical  Corps,  and  stated  that  it  was  calculated  that  a 
thousand  men  would  be  necessary  during  the  coming  year. 

Major  McLean  summarized  the  work  of  the  State  Committees,  their 
organization  a  year  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  and  their  inclusion 
in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  upon  its 
organization.  He  mentioned  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  on 
which  Dr.  Davis  spoke  more  fully.  Reports  telling  of  the  progress  in 
their  States  were  read  by  Harry  M.  Sherman  of  San  Francisco;  H.  H. 
Martin  of  Savannah;  Charles  E.  Kahlke  of  Chicago;  J.  A.  Wither¬ 
spoon  of  Nashville;  Rock  Sleyster  of  Waupun,  Wisconsin;  and  George 
D.  Stewart  of  New  York. 

After  telling  of  the  great  need  of  doctors  and  of  the  work  of  the 
American  surgeons  in  the  war  zone,  I  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
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Council,  and  read  the  following  letter  (dated  May  i)  from  President 
Wilson: 

“Thank  you  for  telling  me  of  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Medical  Section,  Council  of  National  Defense.  Will  you  not  be 
kind  enough  to  convey  to  them  when  they  convene  a  message  of  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  from  me  of  their  services  as  authorized  governmental  agencies  to 
the  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health  Service,  and  American  Red  Cross,  and  of  the 
part  they  have  played  in  the  preparation  for  war?  Will  you  not  at  the  same 
time  convey  to  them  my  warm  personal  greetings? 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2  p.m.,  when  Edward  Martin  outlined 
the  methods  by  which  the  medical  men  were  to  be  approached  to  enter 
service.  Following  this  there  was  a  lively  discussion  of  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  arise.  As  a  conclusion  to  the  meeting,  Senator  Owen 
spoke  on  the  need  of  increased  rank  for  medical  officers. 

At  eight  o’clock  dinner  was  served  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  for 
the  General  Medical  Board  and  members  of  the  State  and  County 
Committees.  It  is  still  remembered,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  attended.  From  first  to  last  it  was  interesting, 
as  every  talk  was  charged  with  patriotic  sentiment  in  short,  it  was 
just  the  kind  of  an  affair  for  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  quality  of  the 
men  attending. 

Dr.  Davis  on  “The  President ,  Our  Commander -in-C hief.  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Davis,  a  gifted  speaker,  responded  to  my  toast  by  giving  an  intimate 
portrait  of  President  Wilson  such  as  only  he,  a  classmate  and  a  friend 
for  forty  years,  could  give.  He  said: 

“These  are  stirring  days,  and  days  of  man-power.  And  it  is  of  peculiar 
significance  to  citizens  of  these  United  States  that  today  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  world  is  the  President  of  this  Republic.  And  one  may  well 
ask,  ‘On  what  food  hath  this,  our  Caesar,  fed,  that  he  hath  grown  so 

great? ’ 

“We  are  men  of  education,  and  as  such  to  us  the  development,  the  person¬ 
ality,  the  character  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  are,  aside  from  presidential  interest, 
of  surpassing  importance.  He  has  fed  upon  education.  There  was,  to  begin 
with,  the  healthy  child,  the  brain  fibered  in  faith,  bred  in  plain  living  and 
high* thinking.  But  his  education  was  peculiar,  and  in  no  small  degree  is  his 
present  prominence  due  to  that.  .  .  . 

“He  has  changed,  in  my  friendship  with  him  for  forty  years,  less  than  any 
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man  I  know.  He  has  grown  by  development,  by  accretion  of  knowledge,  by 
strengthening  of  power,  but  he  was  in  his  college  days  a  great  democrat.  His 
friends  were  the  men  of  mind  and  heart,  not  of  power  or  place  or  wealth.  It 
was  said  of  him  then,  as  can  now  be  said,  nothing  human  is  foreign  to  him, 
for  he  was  the  most  human  of  us  all,  in  love  of  humor,  in  friendship,  in  every¬ 
thing  which  pertained  to  us  all;  and  added  to  that,  the  power  of  reason,  the 
gift  of  expression,  the  utter  carelessness  of  the  little  things,  as  to  whether  he 
stood  high  or  low  in  the  class — he  was  the  man,  the  human  fellow,  dear 
friend. 

‘‘This  man,  then,  by  his  steady  process  of  evolution  demonstrates  today 
the  value  of  education  as  does  to  my  knowledge  no  other  living  man. 
And  is  he  not  to  us,  as  educated  men,  an  inspiration — is  not  his  develop¬ 
ment,  I  mean  an  inspiration  for  our  sons  and  those  who  may  come  after 
us? 

“There  is  another  side,  known  possibly  to  few;  and  that  is  the  side  of  ten¬ 
der  affection,  of  firm  and  abiding  friendship,  and  of  passionate  faith  in  those 
to  whom  he  has  given  his  heart;  solicitous  for  others  and  thinking  little  of 
himself.  And  it  has  been  lately  a  revelation  that  this  schoolmaster,  this  son 
of  a  Presbyterian  parson,  this  man  who  was  slow  possibly  at  times  because 
he  knew  more  than  his  critics  and  saw  farther,  that  this  man  should  suddenly 
develop  power.  And  when  on  the  first  anniversary  of  this  war  he  thrilled 
the  world  with  the  statement  that  this  Republic  is  now  in  a  position  where, 
under  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  it  will  exercise  for  the  bringing  of 
justice  on  earth,  power  without  limit.  .  .  .  And  one  may  answer  the  President, 
as  he  called  for  unlimited  power — 

“‘Strike  with  the  sledge  of  Justice 
On  the  anvil  of  the  Lord; 

He  has  heated  hot  His  furnace, 

He  has  opened  wide  His  forge, 

He  is  burning  out  the  dross  from  men 
With  sacrifice  and  pain, 

He  has  welded  there  a  bar  of  steel 
That  peace  may  come  again. 

He  has  given  him  the  fashioning, 

The  temper,  and  the  edge, 

Beat  out  the  sword  of  righteous  wrath 
With  Justice’  fateful  sledge.’” 

Surgeons  General  Gorgas  and  Braisted,  Drs.  Simpson,  John  G. 
Bowman,  Billings,  and  Haggard  all  spoke,  and  then  I  called  on  William 
Williams  Keen,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Keen  in  a  Fitting  Climax.  Our  venerable  dean,  eighty-one  years  of 
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age,*  whose  surgical  war  experience  was  gained  in  the  Civil  War,  always 
mentally  alert,  was  at  his  best.  He  said: 

“The  two  finest  things  I  have  heard  lately  are,  first,  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  said  we  must  do:  ‘We  must  exercise  force,  force, 
FORCE,  to  the  limit.’  And  the  second,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  said  we 
must  raise  men  without  limit. 

“When  I  think  what  our  brave  Allies  have  done;  when  I  remember  that 
Britain,  with  but  45,000,000  people,  has  put  6,000,000  men  into  the  army; 
and  France,  though  we  haven’t  the  figures,  certainly  has  done  as  well;  when 
that  splendid  British  and  French  line,  with  the  little  help  we  have  been  able 
to  give,  have  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  and  have  resisted  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Hun,  I  am  filled  with  the  utmost  admiration  for  what  they  have 
done.  No  finer  an  exhibition  of  bravery,  of  courage,  of  self-sacrifice,  has  ever 
been  seen  [turning  to  the  British  officer  present]  than  your  British  soldiers 
have  made. 

“  And  where  do  we  stand?  We  have  105  millions  or  more,  and  if  we  are  to 
put  into  the  field  in  proportion  to  what  Great  Britain  has  done,  we  should 
put  in  15,000,000.  .  .  . 

“There  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do,  gentlemen.  To  answer  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  use  force,  force  to  the  limit.  Force,  until  we  have 
victory.  .  .  . 

“The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  circular  something  that  impressed  me  greatly: 
‘The  Inspiration  of  Disaster.’  Think  of  it!  We  may  come,  gentlemen,  to  the 
days,  even  now,  when  disaster  may  come  to  our  brave  Allies,  and  to  our  own 
brave  boys  on  the  other  side.  But  the  inspiration  of  disaster  will  be  ours,  and 
we  will  swear  by  the  Almighty  God  that  nothing  shall  intervene  between  us 
and  victory.” 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD 

May  5 — General  Medical  Board.  Those  attending  included  practically 
every  member  of  the  General  Medical  Board  who  was  not  overseas  in 
service,  and  there  were  also  present  as  guests  about  two  hundred 
representatives  of  the  State  Committees  who  had  been  in  session  the 
previous  day. 

As  presiding  officer,  I  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  welcomed  our 
guests  of  the  State  Committees.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  activities 
of  the  Board  for  the  year,  I  explained  that  several  committees  on 
specialties,  which  the  General  Medical  Board  had  initiated  and  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  which  had  been  given  office  space  in  the  quarters  of  the 

*Dr.  Keen  died  on  June  7,  1932,  at  95  years  of  age. 
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Medical  Section  of  the  Council,  were  later  relinquished  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  from  the  Surgeon  General’s  office. 

Fosdick  Commission.  Major  Bascom  Johnson  outlined  the  activities 
conducted  by  the  Fosdick  Commission,  known  technically  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

k  enereal  Diseases.  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
story  of  the  genesis  of  his  committee,  from  the  beginning  of  our  work 
was  most  helpful  in  carrying  out  the  program  for  handling  the  venereal 
problem— not  only  as  one  of  our  valuable  aids  in  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  but  in  co-ordinating  our  plans  with  those  of  the 
three  Surgeons  General,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  public.  In  this  latter 
respect  he  is  still  devoting  his  life  to  the  problem  since  the  war,  co¬ 
operating  in  general  welfare  work  with  the  people  as  General  Director 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Inspector  Murphy  on  the  Navy.  Medical  Inspector  Joseph  A.  Murphy, 
U.S.N.,  who  had  been  delegated  to  report  for  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Navy  by  Surgeon  General  Braisted,  quoted  from  the  report 
of  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  Naval  Committee,  which  typified  the 
loyalty  to  service  of  Admiral  Braisted  and  his  aids. 

Drugs.  Reporting  for  the  Standardization  Committee’s  drug  divi¬ 
sion,  Mr.  A.  Homer  Smith,  the  able  representative  of  that  section 
under  Dr.  Simpson,  cited  important  activities  of  his  committee. 

Hospitals.  Colonel  Robert  E.  Noble,  at  the  head  of  the  hospital 
division  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  and  a  member  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Hospitals,  reviewed  the  increase  in  hospital  beds  in  the  Army. 

Industrial  Organization.  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on 
this  subject: 

“  • . .  I  believe  Dr.  Martin,  in  creating  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  has  at  last  offered  the  opportunity  for  meeting  the  necessity 
of  securing  sufficient  men  for  the  Army.  We  are  moving  rapidly,  too,  in  social 
thinking.  What  yesterday  might  have  been  a  wild  dream,  actually  becomes 
a  fact  today  of  action.  I  think  we  are  ready  to  say  today  we  have  the  right  to 
go  back  to  our  communities  and  ask  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
profession  on  the  job,  not  making  a  sacrifice  or  endangering  their  lives,  that 
they,  too,  shall  organize— mobilize  to  take  care  of  the  civil  population  and 
see  that  the  men  at  the  front  are  adequately  supplied  with  guns,  munitions, 
and  what  not.  .  .  .  Unless  the  second  line  is  ready  to  support  the  first  line  of 
defense,  we  will  not  win  this  war.  ...” 
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Committee  on  Nursing.  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  of  Baltimore  reported 
progress  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing. 

Reconstruction.  Dr.  Frank  S.  Billings,  Chicago: 

“The  sentiment  in  regard  to  physical  reconstruction,  both  in  industrial 
life  and  military  life,  is  growing.  The  fact  that  our  Allies  have  been  doing 
work  along  this  line  for  four  years  is  sentiment,  or  an  impetus  to  stimulate  us. 
There  is  sentiment  in  our  country  that  the  soldier  who  is  disabled  in  line  of 
duty  shall  be  returned  to  civil  life  capable  of  taking  his  place  as  an  economic 
factor  in  it,  and  capable  of  enjoying  the  remainder  of  his  life— that  no  longer 
shall  the  conditions  that  followed  upon  the  Civil  War  or  the  Spanish- 
American  War  hold  in  this  country,  that  a  man  discharged  for  a  disability 
has  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  soldiers’  home,  dissatisfied  and  unable  to 
take  care  of  himself,  or  in  such  useless  employment  as  peddling  pencils  or 
shoestrings  on  the  street.  .  . 

Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Women  Physicians,  reported  that  of  the  5,788  practicing  women 
doctors  in  the  country,  1,916  had  been  listed  on  the  committee’s 
records,  of  whom  803  offered  to  serve,  including  188  willing  to  accept 
contract  positions. 

In  Closing.  Characteristically,  one  Edward  Martin,  of  Philadelphia, 
Chairman  of  the  States  Activities  Committee,  uttered  the  following 
gems  of  encouragement  to  a  tired  and  overworked  group  of  patriots: 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Committees  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense— which  is  you— and  which  is  the  cream  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  with  a  little  chalk  in  it  at  first,  but  which  has  mostly  dropped  to  the 
bottom.  You  came  into  existence  by  the  vision  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  is 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon-Socrates,  Dr.  Frank 
F.  Simpson;  and  you  have  become  a  force  which  reaches  to  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  every  country  through  the  industry  and  large  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Major  McLean;  and  we  are  a  family.  We  have  united  on  the  one 
thing  we  have  to  do,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it— get  them  in.  We  are  going  to 
do  it,  as  we  are  now  United  States  officials.  We  are  like  the  sheriff  after  a  wit¬ 
ness.  We  will  get  the  witness  and  deliver  the  goods. 

“You  have  come  to  Washington  at  a  large  expense  of  time,  effort,  and 
money — which  the  medical  profession  does  not  mind,  but  you  bring  to 
Washington  an  inspiration.  No  matter  what  you  take,  you  have  brought  to 
us  who  are  working  here  more  than  you  can  possibly  take  away,  and  in  the 
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name  of  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Dr.  Simpson,  and  of  the  entire  organized  body 
here,  we  thank  you  and  are  grateful.” 

Other  annual  reports  of  progress  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  following 
committees:48  Child  Welfare;  Civilian  Co-operation  in  Combating 
\  enereal  Diseases,  Dentistry;  Editorial;  Legislation;  General  Surgery; 
Research;  States  Activities  (including  Medical  Advisory  Boards); 
Sub-Committees  on  Otology,  Rhinology,  and  Laryngology;  and  Public 

Health  Nursing;  and  report  of  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

ANOTHER  RECRUITING  TOUR 

May  6.  The  enrollment  of  doctors  as  medical  officers  in  the  Army 
was  something  that  we  could  not  relinquish  for  a  day.  Paper  propa¬ 
ganda  had  outlived  its  former  usefulness,  but  the  meetings  of  medical 
societies,  to  which  we  invited  the  wives  of  the  members,  always  bore 

fruit  in  the  enrollment  of  men.  So  I  started  forth  on  another  tour  to 
recruit  doctors. 

En  route  to  St.  Louis,  I  met  several  of  our  committeemen  who  were 
homeward  bound  from  Washington — Dr.  Harry  Sherman  of  San 
Francisco;  Bob  Clark,  formerly  of  Peoria,  who  was  serving  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  converting  distilleries  into  acetone  factories— the  acetone  to 
be  used  in  fireproofing  airplanes;  Edward  Cary,  President,  and  Ira 
Chase,  Secretary,  of  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association;  William 
Luedde  of  St.  Louis;  and  Jabez  Jackson  of  Kansas  City. 

May  7  ’St.  Louis.  Dinner  at  the  St.  Louis  Club,  with  half  a  dozen 
of  the  committee  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association.  The  meet- 
ing  at  8  o  clock  was  held  in  a  room  accommodating  about  two  hundred. 
It  was  crowded.  There  were  no  preliminaries,  and  after  a  nice  ovation 
I  got  down  to  the  business  of  the  evening.  Way  back  in  the  room  were 
dear  old  “Crown  Prince”  Gellhorn  and  his  queen  of  a  wife.  I  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  everybody  stayed.  It  was  warm,  and  collars 
were  wilted  when  I  finished.  Westward  bound  at  1 130  a.m. 

May  8  Jefferson  City ,  Kansas  City.  Arrived  at  5  a.m.  The  railroad 
station  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  Off  to  the  east  a 
beautiful  curtain  of  dawn  spread  out.  The  old  moon  was  a  thin  crescent, 
with  a  large  planet  above  it  like  a  pin  to  a  pendant;  below  the  rose- 
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colored  sky,  and  everything  fresh  and  springy-green  beyond  the  river. 
It  was  certainly  beautiful,  and  it  was  good  to  be  alive.  Above,  on  a  hill, 
was  the  town,  with  the  Governor’s  mansion,  a  beautiful  white  granite 
Capitol  that  resembled  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  my  hotel. 

At  10:30  o’clock  the  State  Medical  Society  met  in  the  quarters  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Talked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and 
felt  that  my  message  went  home.  At  least  I  enjoyed  it,  and  they  acted 
as  if  they  did.  Anyway,  we  examined  about  twenty-six  applicants  that 
morning.  Following  this  we  had  a  committee  meeting,  and  everyone 
seemed  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 

The  next  evening,  at  Kansas  City,  Jabez  Jackson  took  me  to  the 
meeting  of  the  County  Medical  Society.  About  two  hundred  were 
present — good  for  an  improvised  meeting.  All  stood  up  and  gave  me 
the  glad-hand;  some  even  shouted  welcome.  I  talked  for  an  hour,  and 
told  them  everything  I  knew  (and  some  things  twice).  After  talking 
to  everyone  about  the  Owen-Dyer  Bill,  I  think  they  formed  resolutions 
and  sent  individual  telegrams  to  members  of  Congress. 

May  10 — Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio.  I  left  the  train  at  Fort  Worth, 
and  had  a  two  and  a  half  hour  ride  about  the  city,  visiting  Camp  Bowie 
and  Hicks  Flying  Field.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  with  long  shadows 
and  amber  atmosphere,  not  unlike  June  weather  in  Chicago;  warm, 
but  not  oppressive.  Mrs.  Martin  joined  me  in  San  Antonio  the  morning 
of  the  eleventh.  Later  in  the  day,  a  young  woman  reporter  found  me  and 
proceeded  to  put  over  a  scoop  on  the  other  papers — to  the  extent  of 
one  and  one-half  columns  in  San  Antonio  Light,  “  Tells  of  Need  of 
Doctors  in  Army  Service,”  in  issue  of  May  12. 

May  12 — Camp  Travis,  Kelly  Field,  and  Brooks  Field.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  visited  Camp  Travis  with  Captain  Owsley.  While  making  the 
rounds  with  Colonel  Rand,  I  met  Dr.  Eugene  Talbot,  Jr.,  my  former 
assistant  in  Chicago.  He  was  the  gastroenterologist  at  the  camp  and 
was  highly  thought  of.  Mrs.  Martin  went  with  us  to  the  two  aviation 
fields — Kelly  Field  and  Brooks  Field. 

ON  PLATFORM  WITH  GENERAL  ALLEN 

May  13.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Railway  Surgeons’  Association  I 
spoke  to  about  250  men  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Several  enroll- 
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merits  resulted  from  the  effort,  and  there  were  many  more  inquiries. 
We  had  luncheon  with  Lieutenant  Jackson,  a  fascinating  fellow  of 
fifty,  who  should  have  been  a  Major.  It  was  his  birthday.  He  was  at  a 
remount  station  under  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  happened  to  be  a 
Captain.  Jackson’s  friends  were  upset  about  it,  but  he  was  game.  Later 
we  visited  some  camps  and  saw  as  many  as  eighteen  airplanes  in  the 
sky  at  one  time. 

In  the  evening  Major  General  Henry  T.  Allen,  of  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
and  I  addressed  about  five  hundred  men  in  the  Travis  Park  M.  E. 
Church.  General  Allen  was  a  fine  fellow.  We  each  spoke  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  church  choir  sang.  Some  of  the  audience 
stayed  until  the  end. 

GOVERNOR  HOBBY  AT  TEXAS  MEETING 

May  14.  Governor  William  P.  Hobby  of  Texas  was  present  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  Temple  Beth-El.  Our 
addresses49  were  well  received.  We  had  a  big  crowd  of  fine  fellows 
and  many  wives  present.  The  meeting  netted  us  directly  at  least  fifty 
enrollments,  and  many  more  were  interested. 

Later  in  the  day  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  State  committee.  Three 
women  were  added  to  the  committee,  and  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  was  reorganized.  The  meeting  in 
Washington  and  its  success,  and  the  one  in  Chicago,  evidently  turned 
the  trick  for  the  time  being,  as  everyone  seemed  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  our  plans. 


SPEAK  THRICE  AT  TULSA 

May  16.  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth,  was  spent  in  travel  from  San 
Antonio  to  Muskogee,  Senator  Owen’s  home  town,  where  I  stayed  for 
the  night.  The  trip  to  Tulsa  was  most  interesting,  as  it  took  us  through 
the  wonderful  oil  fields  of  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  L.  Haynes  Buxton  called  at  the  hotel  just  before  noon  and  took 
me  to  the  State  Medical  meeting.  The  House  of  Delegates  had  just 
adjourned.  I  was  disappointed,  as  I  had  wished  to  address  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  few  stragglers  were  assembled,  and  soon  others  came;  so  I 
spent  an  hour  talking  informally  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  were  interested. 
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A  group  of  business  men  invited  us  to  luncheon  at  the  Sioux  Club, 
where  a  young  Belgian  woman  was  scheduled  to  talk.  It  was  mighty 
sobby  and  touched  me  deeply— so  much  so  that  in  my  little  talk  that 
followed  I  used  the  fate  of  Belgium  to  illustrate  what  would  happen 
to  France,  England,  and  America  if  we  did  not  do  what  brave  little 
Belgium  had  done — give  ourselves  and  our  all,  if  necessary,  to  stop  the 
German. 

At  2  o’clock  I  reached  my  business  of  the  day.  About  two  hundred 
doctors  attended  the  meeting.  In  my  brief  talk  I  think  I  showed 
them  the  light.  An  interesting  and  peppy  session  of  our  State  committee 
followed.  Three  women  were  added,  and  a  new  secretary  and  chairman 
were  elected. 

“First  Aerial  Mail  Service  in  United  States  Is  Begun;  Plane  Leaves 
Capital  for  New  York  with  6,600  Letters.  ”2,J 


SPRINGFIELD  QUIET  IN  WARTIME 

May  19 — Springfield ,  Illinois.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Palmer  called, 
and  I  induced  the  lady  to  abandon  her  church  and  go  with  me  to  the 
Baptist  Church  to  hear  Dr.  William  S.  Sadler,  of  Chicago,  talk  on 
“Long  Heads  and  Round  Heads.”  He  gave  an  interesting  address, 
and  the  subject  was  well  covered.  Theory:  Long  heads,  blue-eyed 
people  of  vision,  initiative,  kindliness,  and  soul;  round  heads,  dark¬ 
eyed — practical,  workers,  visionless,  soulless,  and  brutal  (the  latter, 
the  orator  averred,  the  men  fighting  the  war  for  Germany). 

Startled  from  my  obscurity  and  security  and  thrust  to  the  platform 
to  say  a  word  at  the  end  of  Sadler’s  talk,  I  said  the  peaceful  scene  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  16th  of  August,  1914,  when  I  saw  the  home  folks  and 
peasants  of  Bavaria  quietly  going  to  church,  all  unconscious  that  they 
were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  near  a  volcano. 

Mrs.  Martin  and  I  dined  with  Dr.  St.  Clair  Drake  of  Springfield,  Dr. 
John  Dill  Robertson  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Coolley  of  Danville, 
President  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Robertson  and  I  spoke  at  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  audience  was  polite  and  listened  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  as  I  tried  to  tell  them  of  the  mobilization  for  war  as  1  had  seen 
it  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  America. 
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APPEAL  EOR  HOOSIER  DOCTORS 

May  20.  We  arrived  in  Chicago  at  7  o’clock  and  three  hours  later  I 
started  alone  for  Indianapolis. 

Governor  James  P.  Goodrich  and  about  thirty  others,  including 
members  of  the  State  Committee,  Medical  Section,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  assembled  at  dinner  at  the  Claypool  Hotel.  At  8  p.m.  we 
ascended  to  the  ballroom.  One  thousand  doctors  and  women  had  con¬ 
gregated.  We  marched  up  to  the  platform,  Governor  Goodrich  and 
myself  heading  the  procession.  Everyone  stood  up.  Dr.  Joseph  Rilus 
Eastman  presided;  a  Dominie  opened  with  prayer;  Mr.  Foley  spoke 
for  ten  minutes;  the  Governor  for  fifteen  minutes;  and  then  I  gave  the 
usual  talk  which  lasted  an  hour.  It  was  the  customary  drive  for  doctors, 
with  patriotic  appeal  and  answering  of  questions.  I  shook  hands  with 
many,  but  was  finally  extricated  and  went  to  our  State  committee 
meeting  on  the  parlor  floor  of  the  hotel. 


OFE  AGAIN,  ON  AGAIN,  GONE  AGAIN 

May  22 — Back  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Disembarked  at  7  a.m.  There 
were  no  cabs,  so  I  walked  to  the  Leland  Hotel,  only  to  find  that  there 
wasn’t  a  room  to  be  had.  After  breakfast  I  called  up  Dr.  George  Palmer 
who  put  me  up  at  the  country  club.  After  a  few  minutes  reading 
“ Carry  On”  and  two  hours’  sleep,  I  borrowed  some  clubs,  got  a  caddy, 
and  played  nine  holes  of  golf  over  a  beautiful  course. 

About  400  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Masonic  Temple  for  the  afternoon  session.  President 
Coolley  made  his  annual  address.  My  talk  related  the  need  of  5,000 
doctors  for  the  Army,  2,000  for  the  Navy,  2,000  for  England,  and 
2,000  for  France,  preferably  doctors  between  the  ages  of  35  and  45. 
Then  I  told  about  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  and  the  Owen- 
Dyer  Bill.  Judging  by  the  quietness,  I  felt  that  what  was  said  went 
home.  As  I  finished  they  gave  me  a  three-minute  standing  cheer.  Dr. 
M.  L.  Harris  closed  the  meeting  with  a  very  nice  talk. 

After  a  war  “movie”  in  the  evening — and  preceding  a  reception 
and  dance — I  talked  to  an  audience  of  doctors,  wives  and  daughters 
on  Washington  in  wartime,  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
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Navy,  and  made  a  plea  for  patriotism.  (I  was  properly  reprimanded 
because  I  had  forgotten  to  speak  of  Lincoln  in  Springfield.) 

May  24.  I  reached  Washington,  after  an  eighteen-day  tour  of  en¬ 
rollment. 

ECHO  OF  WEDDING  BELLS 

May  27.  “One  hundredth”  anniversary  of  a  marriage.  (Isabelle  and 
I  were  the  bride  and  groom  on  that  ancient  occasion.) 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  AS  A  WAR  MEASURE 

Committee  on  Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery?1*  A  comprehensive 
report,  covering  about  every  phase  of  the  problem  with  details  of  sug¬ 
gested  procedure,  was  presented  by  the  prospective  director,  Dr.  Otto 
P.  Geier,  of  Cincinnati. 

“president’s  order  making  war  industries  board  an 

EXECUTIVE  AGENCY26 

“I  hereby  establish  the  War  Industries  Board  as  a  separate  administrative 
agency  to  act  for  me  and  under  my  direction.  This  is  the  Board  which  was 
originally  formed  by,  and  subsidiary  to,  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
under  the  provision  of  ‘  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,’  ap¬ 
proved  August  29,  1916. 

“The  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  my  letter  of  March  4,  1918,  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Esq.,  its  Chair¬ 
man,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect.” 

MEDICAL  SECTION  ACTIVITIES  DISCUSSED 

Council  0} National  Defense.  “There  ensued  a  discussion  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council.  The  Director  was  requested 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of  distributing  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  Medical  Section  among  the  duly 
authorized  executive  departments  of  the  Government.” 

This  discussion  was  brought  about  by  complaints  of  subordinates  in 
one  or  two  bureaus  which  were  co-operating  with  the  Medical  Section 
of  the  Council.  At  my  suggestion,  Director  Gifford  called  a  meeting 
on  May  31  of  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  and  departments  to  hear  what 

*See  pages  284-285. 
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their  reactions  would  be.  There  were  present  Surgeon  General  Gorgas 
of  the  War  Department,  Rear  Admiral  Braisted  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Surgeon  General  Blue  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  the  then  act¬ 
ing  Director  of  the  Red  Cross,  Director  Gifford,  and  myself.  It  was 
revealed  that  these  authorities  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  welcomed 
the  co-operative  plans  that  existed.  As  for  myself — and  they  were  aware 
of  this — I  was  turning  over  to  these  activities  every  detail  of  adminis¬ 
tration  as  fast  as  the  preliminary  organizations  were  completed  and 
authorized  by  the  Council. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION — SMITH-SEARS  ACT* 

The  Smith-Sears  Act,  which  had  passed  the  Senate  on  May  25,  be¬ 
came  a  law  on  June  27,  1918.  This  was  one  of  the  early  concrete  move¬ 
ments  looking  to  the  physical  rehabilitation  and  vocational  education 
and  return  to  civil  employment  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  placed 
the  supervision  of  re-education  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

BRITISH  SURGEONS  ON  WAY  TO  UNITED  STATES 

May  29.  I  had  asked  for  a  group  of  British  doctors  to  aid  us  in  our 
enrollment  of  medical  officers.  They  had  planned  their  visit  to  accept 
an  invitation  of  the  American  Medical  Association  which  was  to  meet 
in  Chicago. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Willard  of  the  British  War 
Ministry,  he  stated  that  a  communication  from  the  War  Department 
of  Great  Britain  asked  that  I  arrange  an  itinerary  for  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  visiting  delegation  and  take  charge  of  them  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  This  I  was  glad  to  do,  as  Sir  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  of  London,  and  Colonel  Herbert  A.  Bruce,  of  Toronto, f  were  old 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  serv¬ 
ices  in  furthering  my  work.  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  the  third  member 
of  the  party,  was  the  eminent  heart  specialist  of  England. 

A  few  days  later,  the  following  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper: 

“An  Atlantic  Port,  May  31. — A  British  medical  mission  representing  the 
British  Medical  Society  arrived  here  today  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 

*See  page  314. 

fNow  Lieutenant  Governor,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
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American  Medical  Association,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  June  io.  The  mem¬ 
bers  include  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  and  Colonel  Herbert 
A.  Bruce,  consulting  surgeon  of  the  British  army  in  France.  .  . 

In  a  telephone  conversation  with  Colonel  Bruce,  after  he  reached  the 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York,  he  advised  me  that  his  group  would  come  to 
Washington  on  Sunday,  June  2.  I  transmitted  the  information  to 
General  Gorgas  and  told  him  that  the  British  Mission  had  asked  me 
to  look  after  them. 
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JUNE,  A  BUSY  MONTH,  BEGINS 

I 

*/une  i — Washington ,  Hagerstown ,  Cumberland.  In  spite  of  the  great 
war,  which  was  certainly  raging,  a  few  of  us  could  not  help  noticing 
the  beauty  all  around  us.  I  departed  for  the  “treadmill”  at  7:45  a.m. 
By  the  roadside  a  little  bluebird  flitted  from  side  to  side  and  chirped 
me  merrily  on  my  way.  The  two  industrial  chimneys  towered  above 
the  green  and  Mr.  Washington’s  monument  stood  majestically  in  a 
slight  mist.  Mr.  Wilson’s  sheep  were  gamboling  on  the  green  and  one 
lamb  was  bleating  for  its  mother  that  had  wandered  behind  a  near-by 
bush.  Washington  is  beautiful  in  the  summer  mornings!  Statesmen 
and  stateswomen  were  hurrying  on  to  their  tasks,  all  bent  upon  saving 
the  world  for  democracy. 

After  luncheon  Mrs.  Martin,  Katherine  Harris,  and  I  started  on  the 
first  stage  of  an  automobile  trip  to  Chicago.  Reached  Frederick  at 
3  p.m.  The  guidebook  tells  about  this  typical  old  Maryland  town.  The 
church  bells  were  chiming,  and  the  afternoon  was  perfect.  The  ride  to 
Hagerstown,  through  the  mountains — winding,  ascending,  and  de¬ 
scending  was  beautiful.  The  sun  set  behind  the  mountains  eleven 
times  (actual  count)  and  reappeared  ten  times.  The  shades,  the  mists, 
and  the  amber  hues  especially,  were  bewitching.  Dark  settled  upon  us, 
with  a  slight  cooling  of  the  atmosphere.  We  arrived  at  Cumberland  at 
ten  o’clock,  tired  but  thrilled. 

June  2  Uniontown ,  Connellsville,  Washington.  After  a  splendid 
night  s  sleep  and  breakfast,  we  started  for  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania. 
The  morning  was  a  symphony  of  good  feelings,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
restfulness.  Glanced  at  the  ordinary  historical  points  of  interest,  well 
recorded  in  the  guidebook.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  trip 
more  perfect  from  every  standpoint.  The  Summit  Hotel,  where  we  had 
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a  much-appreciated  luncheon,  was  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  mountains  in  that  region,  overlooking  the  valleys.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  rode  through  the  many  regions  covered  with  steel  mills  and 
coke  ovens,  en  route  to  Connellsville,  where  I  caught  a  train  back  to 
Washington. 


VISITING  BRITONS  FIND  WARM  WELCOME 

June  3.  Called  at  the  Powhatan  Hotel  to  pay  my  respects  to  Sir 
Arbuthnot  Lane,  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  and  Colonel  Bruce,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  proposed  itinerary.  This  was  one  of  the  first  hot  mornings  of  the 
year  in  the  Nation’s  capital.  I  found  my  guests  weltering.  They  really 
had  not  counted  upon  such  a  warm  welcome  in  Washington!  Sir  James 
Mackenzie,  sitting  at  an  open  window  in  his  pajamas,  was  panting, 
and  execrating  the  torrid  weather.  He  was  seventy  years  old,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  appearance  in  spite  of  his  negligee  and  his  discomfort.  I 
was  alarmed  at  his  condition,  because  it  was  apparent  that  he  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  heat.  However,  we  explained  to  him  how  he 
should  dress,  and  advised  him  not  to  exercise  too  much,  to  remain  quiet 
in  his  room,  and  to  accept  the  comfort  of  an  electric  fan — a  device 
which  he  at  first  abhorred  but  subsequently  adopted. 

LUNCHEON  FOR  BRITISH  DOCTORS 

Because  of  an  Advisory  Commission  meeting,  I  was  overdue  at  the 
luncheon  I  had  arranged  for  the  visiting  doctors,  which  included  also 
Colonel  Morgan,  General  Richardson,  Admiral  Grayson,  Dr.  Edward 
Martin,  Dr.  Penrose,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simpson,  who  acted  as 
host  until  I  arrived  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late. 

Then  I  returned  to  the  Commission’s  session,  where  the  discussion 
concerned  industrial  medicine  and  surgery  as  a  war  measure,  in  which 
I  was  very  much  interested. 

THE  DOCTORS  MAYO  APPOINTED  TO  THE  GENERAL  STAFF 

Dr.  Will  Mayo  called  at  the  office  and  took  me  for  a  short  ride.  We 
chatted  over  things.  He  was  much  puzzled  on  having  received  an 
appointment  to  the  General  Staff.  He  and  Charlie  were  to  attend,  and 
Raymond  Sullivan  was  to  act  as  understudy.  This  move,  which  we  had 
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been  urging  for  months,  was  most  important.  (However,  circumstances 
later  developed  which  seemed  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  the  Mayos  to 
accept  the  General  Staff  duty.) 

After  dinner  at  the  Cosmos  Club  with  Dr.  Simpson,  he  took  me  for 
a  long  ride  in  Rock  Creek  Park  and  to  the  station,  where  I  took  the 
train  to  Wheeling  to  join  Mrs.  Martin  and  continue  our  motor  trip  to 
Chicago. 


ONWARD  BY  AUTO 

June  4 — Wheeling ,  Columbus ,  and  Cincinnati.  We  had  our  luncheon 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The  day  was  beautiful,  clear,  not  too  warm,  but 
warm  enough.  The  country  could  not  have  been  more  picturesque. 

The  war  news  from  France  was  better,  but  the  dastardly  work  of  the 
submarines  on  our  coast  was  disturbing.  I  ventured  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  remind  him  that  I  had  often  thought,  in  walking  by 
the  White  House,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  bomb  it  from  the  air.  I  asked 
if  there  were  anti-aircraft  guns  on  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 
with  other  necessary  precautions,  and  added  that  he  might  think  that 
I  was  laboring  under  some  form  of  nervous  irritation  to  suggest  such 
an  obviously  necessary  precaution. 

AT  SESSION  OF  AMERICAN  SURGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

June  6.  The  American  Surgical  Association  was  meeting  at  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  College,  where  I  met  a  lot  of  the  old  wheel-horses 
— W.  W.  Keen,  John  B.  Deaver,  Edward  Martin,  A.  F.  Jonas,  Arthur 
Dean  Bevan,  L.  L.  McArthur,  Lewis  S.  McMurtry,  et  al.  We  had  some 
interesting  discussions  on  war  surgery. 

A  PATRIOTIC  RALLY 

At  6:30  a  dinner  was  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ransohoff.  There  were 
about  200  present  at  small  tables.  Then  we  adjourned  to  Hughes  High 
School  for  a  patriotic  meeting  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Defense.  Dr.  Thomas  Huntington,  President  of  the 
Surgical  Association,  presided. 

“Red-Faced  Man ”  Saves  the  Day  for  Sir  James.  Sir  James’  pertur¬ 
bation,  as  we  reached  the  platform  for  our  patriotic  meeting,  was 
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amusing.  For  a  minute  the  situation  seemed  serious,  for  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  commission  sent  over  by  his  government  to  aid  in  enroll¬ 
ing  medical  officers,  and  to  participate  in  other  good-will  functions. 
In  my  intercourse  with  the  group  I  thought  that  I  had  posted  them  as 
to  our  wishes.  Here  he  was  on  the  platform  at  our  first  big  meeting, 
with  an  overflow  audience  of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  their  wives. 
He  had  discovered,  by  the  program  placed  in  his  hands,  that  he  was 
scheduled  to  make  the  opening  talk.  Anxiously  waiting,  he  was  in  a 
panic.  With  excitement  and  genuine  terror  in  his  expression,  he  stated 
that  he  never  had  made  a  speech  to  a  large  crowd,  that  he  positively 
could  not  do  it,  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  that  would  interest  such 
an  audience,  and  that  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  positively  he  could  not 
say  it.  Hurriedly  I  told  him  that  every  physician  wanted  to  hear  him, 
and  to  get  up  and  tell  them  the  condition  of  the  profession  in  his  own 
country— the  demands  of  the  war,  just  as  he  had  so  interestingly  told 
them  to  me  in  conversation.  “  Don’t  mind  the  crowd.  Just  talk  to  that 
red-faced  man  [to  whom  I  pointed,  in  about  the  tenth  row]  and  forget 
the  audience.  Don’t  fail  us  at  this  critical  time.” 

He  heard  himself  introduced  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heart 
specialists.  Poor  man!  He  was  distressed,  but  staggered  forward  to  a 
high  reading  stand,  leaned  on  it  awkwardly,  and  began  to  utter  some 
apologetic  words.  In  a  few  minutes,  in  a  conversational  tone,  he  had 
got  his  audience  interested.  In  ten  minutes  he  resumed  his  seat- 
perspiring,  not  from  heat  alone,  but  from  excitement.  When  he  sat 
down,  with  the  audience  giving  him  a  genuine  ovation,  I  reminded  him 
after  a  minute  that  he  was  supposed  to  bow. 

“I  say,”  he  replied,  “are  they  cheering  me?  I  thought  it  was  because 
I  had  stopped.”  He  stood  and  bowed.  Then  he  turned  to  me:  “I  just 
talked  to  the  red-faced  man.” 

This  great  man,  whose  features  and  build  were  those  of  Charles  Dar¬ 
win,  became  in  our  month’s  tour  through  the  United  States  our  most 
interesting  speaker.  Frequently  he  would  say:  “How  kind  they  are  to 
me!  How  easy  it  is  to  talk  to  a  large  gathering;  numbers  actually  help 
one.” 

The  speeches  by  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  and  Colonel  Bruce  were  inspir¬ 
ing  and  well  received.  Bruce,  with  three  years’  service  in  the  war,  de¬ 
scribed  interestingly  the  British  system  for  care  of  the  wounded,  citing 
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their  forty  hospital  trains  in  France,  fully  equipped  with  doctors  and 
nurses,  each  train  with  a  capacity  of  six  hundred  beds.  He  said  the 
war  would  last  a  long  time. 

Lane  went  into  some  detail  regarding  his  work  in  facial  surgery. 
When  he  began  to  isolate  these  cases,  he  said,  he  had  but  five  doctors. 
ulhis  start  has  developed  into  a  magnificent  hospital  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  we  are  literally  making  new  faces.  We  have 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  best  dentists,  sculptors,  wax  workers,  and 
surgeons,  and  developed  specialists  in  transferring  bones  from  other 
parts  of  the  body  to  the  face.  If  you  could  see  how  happy  these  men 
are,  it  would  be  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  know  their  gratitude.” 

The  total  grist  of  enrollment  of  medical  officers  at  this  rally  was  very 
satisfactory. 


LA  FAYETTE  (INDIANA)  WE  ARE  HERE 

June  8.  A  fine  little  hotel  called  “ Fowler”  had  housed  us  overnight. 
A  tag  day  was  on  in  La  Fayette,  a  delightful  town,  and  all  the  female 
beauty,  eight  to  thirty,  was  out  selling  tags  for  the  local  hospital.  Three 
charming  little  girls,  eight  to  ten,  were  near  our  hotel.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  lot  I  called  “Michael”  because  of  her  saucy,  boy-like  face, 
and  a  scar  on  her  little  nose,  which  indicated  that  she  had  been  in  many 
a  scrap.  I  bought  tags  from  “Michael,”  from  Beatrice,  and  from  Helen, 
and  agreed  to  contribute  to  their  fund  every  time  they  secured  money 
for  another  tag.  In  one  hour,  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  succeeded  in 
nearly  filling  their  little  tanks  with  coppers  and  nickels,  as  we  attracted 
quite  a  little  attention  from  the  people  about,  who  soon  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  contest  and  saw  to  it  that  I  made  my  contributions. 
We  left  a  happy  lot  of  girls  as  we  climbed  into  our  machine  at  9:30  for 
the  last  lap  of  our  trip  to  Chicago. 

SIGNIFICANT  MEDICAL  MEETINGS 

June  9  General  Medical  Board;  Chicago  Meeting.  LJ)  and  doing  to  be 
ready  for  the  Board  meeting  which  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  ten 
o’clock.  The  roll  call  showed  many  members  in  attendance.  About  a 
thousand  representatives  of  the  State  and  County  Committees,  who 
were  to  meet  later  in  the  day,  were  guests  of  the  General  Medical 
Board.  On  the  platform  were  Surgeons  General  Gorgas  and  Braisted, 
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Brigadier  General  Noble,  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
and  Colonel  Bruce. 

Sir  James  Mackenzie  Heartened  by  American  Doctors.  u. . .  When  we  began 
this  war  with  fear  in  our  hearts,  needing  all  the  sympathy  and  spirit  we  could 
get,  the  most  comforting  words  that  I  had  were  given  me  by  the  doctors  from 
America.  Very  early  the  best  American  doctor  said  to  me  with  great  feeling: 
‘If  you  cannot  manage  this  job,  send  for  us.’  Some  months  later,  another 
very  distinguished  physician  whom  I  only  met  once,  wrote  me  a  letter  full 
of  encouragement,  and  enclosed  a  check  to  be  distributed  to  any  charity  I 
would  recommend.  Then  we  began  to  see  the  American  doctors  coming  over 
to  help  us.  First  one  by  one,  then  in  groups — years  before  the  American  na¬ 
tion  joined  us.  So,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  recognize  my 
brethren  here  today.  I  can  scarcely  believe  myself  living  in  this  age,  because  I 
never  expected  that  any  military  establishments  would  be  endowed  with  so 
much  common  sense.  Over  yonder  we  have  a  habit  of  putting  the  square  man 
in  the  round  hole;  but  I  am  glad  I  can  come  down  to  brass  tacks  and  have 
the  common  sense  to  ask  you  to  help  them.  I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  for  your  enthusiastic  reception.” 

Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  Tells  of  Specialists’  Work.  11 .  .  .  The  mistake  our  army 
made  at  the  first  was  that  they  treated  the  new  men  much  alike,  the  captains 
and  lieutenants.  For  instance,  a  bacteriologist  was  supposed  to  do  anything 
and  everything,  and  a  dental  surgeon  could  be  sent  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
everywhere  all  sorts  of  errors  resulted.  We  at  once  changed  our  plans  and  we 
chose  special  men  for  special  jobs.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  divided  the  hospitals 
into  medical  and  surgical,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country  are 
co-operating,  and  the  changed  conditions  have  produced  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  hospital  that  exists  in  Great  Britain.  You  talk  about  your  dental 
surgeon;  our  dental  surgeons  have  been  brilliant.  Here  you  see  a  man  taking 
out  a  piece  of  tibia  and  making  whole  jaws,  and  converting  those  frightful 
deformities  into  almost  human  countenances.  Then  again  our  women  have 
done  wonderful  work.  .  .  .” 

Colonel  Bruce  Cites  Americans  at  Front.  “.  . .  I  have  difficulty  in  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  Canada  and  America.  I  can  tell  you  the  difference 
between  England  and  America.  England  says:  ‘As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  Amen.’  America  says:  ‘As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and,  by  gosh,  there  has  got  to  be  a  change!’  That  spirit  now  repre¬ 
sents  the  opinion  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  our  allied  nations. 

“I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  members  of  this  organization  from 
the  base  up  to  the  front  in  France,  and  I  know  of  the  very  wonderful  work 
they  are  all  doing.  I  should  like  to  recall  the  work  of  Major  John  Finney  in 
the  organization  of  the  civilian  aids  of  the  medical  service.  I  saw  him  a  few 
weeks  ago  very  busily  engaged  at  your  headquarters  somewhere  in  France. 
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I  also  saw  with  him  Major  Charles  Peck.  I  also  saw  Major  Hugh  Young  of 
Baltimore,  and  as  some  reference  was  made  today  to  venereal  disease  I  may 
tell  you  that  he  has  instituted  a  method  of  treatment  and  distribution  of 
cases  of  venereal  disease  occurring  in  the  American  Army.  I  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  for  a  time  in  an  adjoining  casualty  clearing  station  with 
Major  George  Crile  of  Cleveland,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  in 
blood  transfusion  which  he  has  done,  and  the  great  service  which  he  has 
thereby  rendered  the  British  Army.  .  .  . 

“Then  I  recall  the  excellent  work  Major  Harvey  Cushing  is  doing  and  the 
great  help  he  is  rendering  to  the  British  Service,  and  also  Colonel  Hugh 
Cabot  of  Boston.  I  might  say  also  that  I  saw  in  France  Major  Frederic 
Besley,  who  is  doing  excellent  work,  Major  Richard  Harte  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Major  Fred  T.  Murphy  of  St.  Louis.  I  was  proud  to  greet  this  morning 
Major  William  Lower  of  Cleveland  who  has  left  a  reputation  behind  him  in 
France  which  will  enable  him  to  retire  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
I  must  also  recall  the  splendid  work  of  Majors  George  Brewer  and  William 
Darrach  of  New  York.  .  .  . 

“The  German  Chancellor,  when  America  entered  this  war,  very  sneeringly 
remarked  that  the  weight  you  would  throw  into  the  scale  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  straw.  To  this  Mr.  Punch  replied  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  statement  of  the  German  Chancellor,  but  he  would  like  to  point 
out  and  make  the  prediction  that  it  would  be  the  last  straw — which  would 
break  the  camel’s  back.” 

With  some  timely  remarks  by  the  dean  of  the  surgical  profession 
of  America  and  the  world,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  the  Board  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

State  and  County  Committees ,  Medical  Section ,  Council  of  National 
Defense.  At  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  meeting  of  State  and  County 
Committees  convened,  with  Dr.  Edward  Martin  presiding.  About  a 
thousand  members  were  in  attendance.  The  session  was  extremely 
interesting,  and  there  was  great  enthusiasm,  as  each  State  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  report  on  conditions  in  its  territory. 

June  10 — American  Medical  Association ,  Chicago.  Registered  at 
headquarters  in  the  Sherman  Hotel  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  spent  the 
morning  at  the  Association  building. 

At  a  “smoker”  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  a  compliment  to 
the  delegates  of  the  Association,  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  at  8  o’clock,  I 
was  invited  to  go  to  the  East  Room  of  the  hotel  and  deliver  a  talk  to 
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the  Medical  Alumni  Association  of  Northwestern  University.  Many  of 
the  old  graduates  were  present,  and  I  attempted  to  stir  them  up  a  little 
in  my  talk,  in  favor  of  help  in  every  way  for  the  Nation  at  this  time  in 
its  war  efforts. 

DR.  HARRY  M.  RICHTER 

Following  my  talk,  I  was  touched  by  a  plea  from  my  associate,  Dr. 
Harry  M.  Richter  of  Chicago,  who  much  desired  a  commission  in  the 
Reserve  Corps.  He  was  one  of  our  doctors  who  had  joined  the  Red 
Cross  before  we  entered  the  war,  when  Colonel  Kean  called  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  go  to  Germany  to  care  for  allied  prisoners  taken  on  the  Western 
Front.  Northwestern  University  had  placed  Dr.  Richter  on  its  list  of 
teachers  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  medical  school. 

MAYO  EXTOLS  WORK  OF  MEDICAL  MEN 

Following  is  a  quotation  from  the  address  of  the  retiring  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  to  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates:41 

.  .  The  work  we  are  carrying  on  is  great.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
belittled  by  anyone  who  would  bring  before  this  body  anything  that  would 
tend  to  defeat  us,  because  that  would  be  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy.  It 
should  be  looked  on  as  treason.  ...” 

TWO  BANQUETS  AND  A  PUBLIC  MEETING 

June  11.  The  Chicago  Medical  Club  had  planned  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  General  Gorgas,  General  Noble,  and  Colonel  Raymond.  From  this 
banquet  I  went  to  another,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical 
Editors’  Association,  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

At  the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  the  Auditorium  Theater  later  in  the  evening  there  were  addresses 
by  Charles  H.  Mayo,  the  retiring  President;  Governor  Frank  O. 
Lowden;  and  the  incoming  President,  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan. 

GORGAS  EXTOLLED  AT  BANQUET 

June  14.  A  banquet  was  given  by  the  Physicians’  Club  of  Chicago, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  A.  Augustus  O’Neill.  The  guests  of 
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honor  were  General  Gorgas,  General  Noble,  Colonel  Billings,  Major 
McLean,  Colonel  Raymond,  Dr.  Brophy,  and  myself.  When  Gorgas 
finished,  the  other  speakers  vied  with  one  another  in  an  effort  to  tell 
how  much  they  thought  of  him.  He  was  so  pleasantly  embarrassed 
that  after  the  meeting  he  laughingly  said  that  on  any  occasion  of 
that  kind  in  the  future  he  would  like  to  be  provided  with  a  screen  to 
conceal  his  blushes. 

AWAY  TO  BOSTON 

June  17.  En  route  to  Boston,  an  appropriate  goal  on  this,  Bunker  Hill 
Day. 

BRITONS  SPEAK  TO  BAY  STATE  DOCTORS 

June  19  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society ,  Boston.  Sir  James 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  and  Colonel  Bruce  had  not  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
august  body  that  was  celebrating  its  “  137th  consecutive  meeting.” 
So  after  the  “ Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  had  been  rendered  by  a 
fine-voiced  leader  and  joined  in  by  a  goodly  number,  Major  Jump  was 
put  on  the  floor  as  a  curtain  raiser.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  up  the 
center  of  the  room  marched  the  Britons,  while  everybody  rose,  cheer¬ 
ing,  and  singing  “God  Save  the  King.”  In  turn  Sir  James,  Sir  Arbuth¬ 
not,  and  Colonel  Bruce  spoke  and  were  warmly  received.  The  medical 
men  of  Boston  proved  themselves  as  always — responsive,  fine  fellows. 
At  twelve  sharp  the  presiding  officer  announced  the  time-honored 
custom  of  the  annual  oration  on  medicine,  which  was  delivered  by 
Myles  Standish!! 

June  20 — Detroit.  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  greeted  me  in  the 
corridor  of  the  hotel  and  asked  me  to  speak  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  that  was  meeting  in  the  ballroom. 

A  PATRIOTIC  MEETING 

June  21. — Detroit.  A  patriotic  meeting  was  held  at  the  Elks’  temple. 
The  Custer  band  was  in  the  gallery  dispensing  patriotic  music.  The 
prima  donnas  went  on  to  the  platform,  behind  the  curtain,  and  when 
they  were  all  lined  up  like  minstrels  they  were  revealed  to  the  audience. 
A  song  leader  started  “God  Save  the  King”  followed  by  the  “Star 
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Spangled  Banner.”  The  speakers  were  then  introduced,  in  the  following 
order,  by  Chairman  Peterson:  Myself,  Sir  James,  Sir  Arbuthnot, 
Colonel  Bruce,  Major  Jump,  and  Dr.  Jennings  who  closed  the  meeting. 
There  were  songs  during  the  evening  and  the  people  sang  well.  The 
twelve  hundred  in  the  hall  seemed  to  be  pleased. 

BRITONS  WARMLY  RECEIVED 

June  22 — Cleveland.  At  five  o’clock  an  inspiring  meeting  of  our  State 
Committee  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Western  Reserve  Medical 

School. 

About  fifteen  hundred  doctors,  wives,  and  nurses  assembled  for  the 
evening  public  meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  was  a  good 
orchestra,  and  a  fine  male  quartet  who  sang  “God  Save  the  King  and 
“America”  as  a  curtain  raiser.  Hamann  presided.  Lower,  Mackenzie, 
Lane,  Bruce,  myself,  and  Jump  was  the  order  of  the  speakers.  The 
audience  was  attentive  and  rather  demonstrative,  and  they  seemed  to 
appreciate  my  tribute  to  the  three  statesmen  Cleveland  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  war  program — Newton  Baker,  Frank  Scott,  and 
Charles  Eisenman.  To  my  surprise,  after  the  meeting  Eisenman  and 
his  wife  appeared;  they  had  heard  the  praise  and  seemed  much  pleased. 
It  was  a  worth-while  meeting.  But  as  usual  the  favor  of  the  audience 
compelled  me  to  speak  of  something  other  than  the  full  notes  to  which 
I  had  determined  to  adhere.  I  can  never  become  an  orator. 

Bruce’s  talks  were  splendid — always  finished  and  always  the  same. 
If  I  could  remember  anything  I  could  remember  his  speech  word  for 
word.  It  always  ended  with  a  verse  entitled  “Men  of  Action  : 

“There’s  a  light  about  to  gleam, 

There’s  a  font  about  to  stream, 

There’s  a  midnight  darkness  changing  into  day. 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way!” 

Lane  had  a  little  difficulty,  but  finally  got  out  an  interesting  lot  of 
information.  He  loved  to  poke  fun  at  Sir  James,  whom  he  called  “the 
superman.”  Jump  wound  up  with  a  Billy  Sunday  appeal  that  made  all 
of  the  women  sob  and  all  of  the  men  join  the  Corps.  It  was  a  well- 
regulated  five-ring  circus.  The  women  all  fell  in  love  with  Bruce,  and  he 
promised  to  deliver  their  kisses  to  their  dear  ones  at  the  front. 
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BUSINESS  MAN  CHAIRMAN  DEFENDS  PATRIOTISM  OF  HIS  BRETHREN 

— WITH  A  VERBAL  JAB  AT  ME 

June  23 — Pittsburgh.  The  cavalcade,  all  sleepy  but  good-natured, 
started  eastward.  Mr.  Lauder,  a  dear  man,  and  a  former  patient  of 
Sir  James’,  entertained  us  at  luncheon  in  Pittsburgh. 

We  were  welcomed  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  for  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  made  all  arrangements  and  cared  for  every 
detail — and  with  only  forty-eight  hour^  advance  notice.  Mrs.  Christine 
Miller  Clemson,  who  had  been  with  us  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  the 
year  before,  was  again  scheduled  to  sing.  After  we  came  in  she  sang 
“God  Save  the  King”  and  asked  us  to  join.  This  was  followed  by  one 
verse  of  “America.”  She  afterwards  sang  “Annie  Laurie”  for  Sir 
James,  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  and  the  “Marseillaise,” 
and  finally,  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  She  had  a  wonderful  voice 
and  it  was  very  effective  and  affecting.  The  hall  was  beautiful,  and  was 
crowded  with  3,000  people — a  magnificent  audience.  We  pulled  off  our 
usual  stunts  and  were  rather  pleased  with  our  reception  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  We  voted  Pittsburgh  a  great  success. 

The  enrollments  following  these  meetings  were  very  gratifying.  The 
Pittsburgh  papers — as  was  the  case  in  each  of  the  other  cities  we  visited 
— devoted  considerable  space  to  accounts  of  our  meetings. 

HOG  ISLAND  AND  REMINGTON  WORKS 

June  24 — Philadelphia.  We  breakfasted,  were  duly  photographed, 
and  started  in  motors  for  the  Delaware  River  where  we  boarded  the 
private  yacht  of  Mr.  Philip  Johnson  and  proceeded  to  the  Hog  Island 
Shipyard  and  the  Remington  Small  Arms  Works.  The  ride  on  the 
river  in  the  perfect  weather  was  a  welcome,  restful  trip.  Mr.  Blood, 
the  manager  of  the  shipyards,  showed  us  about.  Fifty  ways  were  com¬ 
pleted — each  a  place  for  a  large  ship.  He  gave  us  some  astounding 
figures  about  our  progress  in  shipbuilding.  Great  Britain  had  250  ways 
for  the  construction  of  ships.  We  had  already  constructed  750  ways 
— almost  three  times  the  capacity  of  that  great  shipbuilding  country. 
On  July  4,  ninety  ships  were  to  be  launched  with  a  tonnage  of  over 
500,000.  We  drove  about  the  great  Hog  Island  yard,  then  took  our 
boat  for  Chester  and  the  Remington  Works.  There  Mr.  Stack,  the 
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manager,  took  us  about.  They  were  manufacturing  5,000  rifles  a  day. 
We  viewed  the  whole  inspiring  process. 

A  dinner  and  reception  were  tendered  to  us  by  the  Mayor.  After  a 
few  ordinary  talks,  we  adjourned  to  the  Bellevue-Stratford  ballroom 
for  speeches  before  an  audience  of  1,200  attractive  people,  presided 
over  by  Major  Edward  Martin  with  his  usual  “pep.”  We  performed  our 
stunts,  McLean  taking  the  place  of  “ Billy  Sunday”  Jump. 

LEAVETAKING  OF  OUR  BRITISH  BRETHREN 

Then  good-bye  to  my  dear  companions  of  a  week — Sir  James,  Sir 
Arbuthnot,  and  Colonel  Bruce — as  they  sat  in  their  rooms  gossiping 
about  the  meeting  of  the  evening. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  about  the  poetry  or  verse  that  was  freely 
used  by  Colonel  Bruce  and  Major  Jump.  They  filled  us  with  envy — 
us  old  fellows. 


AN  OFFICIAL-UNOFFICIAL  “GOOD-BYE” 

June  26 — New  York.  There  was  considerable  stir  at  the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  coaches  of  the  Washington-New  York  train.  Looking  out  I 
saw  the  President  bidding  good-bye  to  his  wife.  The  usual  number  of 
secret  service  men  and  other  mysterious  persons  were  about.  At 
Philadelphia,  there  was  another  group  of  mysterious  people — reporters, 
cameramen,  et  al.  Mrs.  Wilson  emerged  and  was  met  by  a  group  of 
young  women  in  khaki,  apparently  a  reception  committee,  who  car¬ 
ried  her  away.  Everybody  was  flustered  with  excitement. 

A  PRIVATE  LUNCHEON  BECOMES  AN  OFFICIAL  BANQUET 

June  28.  Lunched  with  Mr.  Rosenwald  at  the  Cosmos  Club  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  quiet,  confidential  chat.  The  place  was  crowded, 
and  a  large  table  was  the  only  one  available.  President  Holgate  of 
Northwestern  University  dropped  in  and  sat  with  us.  Dean  Keppel 
of  Columbia  University,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  also  attached 
himself  to  our  party,  as  did  a  well-known  official  of  the  Treasury  with 
an  Australian  friend.  We  had  a  pleasant  half  hour  of  general  inter¬ 
change  of  views  on  all  the  important  subjects  of  the  world.  Our  quiet 
talk  was  thus  transformed  into  an  official  banquet. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SECTION — ANOTHER  YEAR’S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 
I9I7>  to  June  30,  1918,  contained  a  thirty-page  summary  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  work  performed  by  the  Medical  Section,  much  detail  of  which 
appears  on  the  preceding  pages. 
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WE  CARRY  ON— ANOTHER  INVESTIGATION 

I 

i/uly  i.  Messrs.  Rosenwald,  Coffin,  Gifford,  and  I  had  luncheon  at 
the  Powhatan.  Afterwards  Coffin  and  I  went  for  a  short  ride.  He 
was  depressed,  and  very  unhappy  over  the  trouble  in  the  Aircraft 
Board. 

baker’s  cheering  news 

Joint  Meeting.  Many  times  when  we  were  discouraged  by  our  huge 
tasks,  Secretary  Baker,  at  our  joint  meetings,  would  pour  into  our 
midst  his  optimistic  views,  supplemented  by  facts,  that  sent  us  home 
cheered  and  more  satisfied  with  our  accomplishments.  While  we  were 
a  group  of  practical,  “  hard-boiled  ”  individuals,  we  never  failed  to  love 
our  “little  giant”  Chairman  for  his  cheering  words.  On  this  day 
particularly,  I  distinctly  remember,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  behind  the 
big  desk  with  one  leg  curled  under  him,  the  other  rocking  his  swivel 
chair  to  and  fro,  with  his  pacifier — the  little  briar-root  pipe — between 
his  lips,  he  said:  “I  have  something  that  will  cheer  you.”  Briefly,  it 
was  that  one  million  nineteen  thousand  men  were  in  Europe  on  this 
first  of  July,  and  that  fully  twenty  thousand  more  were  on  the  ocean. 
Of  these,  seventy-five  per  cent  were  fighting  men.  One  fact  brought 
out  was  that  half  a  million  men  were  transported  on  our  ships  during 
May  and  June — an  illustration  of  the  inconsequential  effect  of  the 
submarine.  After  this  enthusiastic  recitation  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  that  he  wanted  us  to  understand  that 
“though  the  work  in  his  department  was  less  dramatic  than  that  of  the 
Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  it  was  no  less  gratifying,”  as  there 
had  been  a  general  increase  of  all  crops  and  acreage  for  the  year. 

HEALTH  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  matter  of  health  and  reconstruction  had  been  discussed  by  the 
Council  on  June  24,  and  by  the  Commission  on  May  6  and  July  1.  On 
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both  occasions  the  Director  read  the  following  letter  of  June  19  from 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

“  •  •  •  I  think  it  will  be  entirely  appropriate  and  desirable  that  the  Council 
should  co-ordinate  the  studies  that  have  been  made  and  suggest  procedures. 
After  that  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  in  coun¬ 
sel  with  one  another  to  form  a  clearer  and  more  trustworthy  judgment  as  to 
how  the  plans  shall  be  executed  and  under  what  guidance  and  supervision. ” 

There  had  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  to  the  attitude  we  should  assume  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
discussion  involved  a  re-reading  of  the  law  creating  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Gompers  and  I  urged  strongly  that  our  business  was  to  plan  and 
advise,  and  to  keep  on  planning  and  advising  until  by  sheer  force  of 
argument  and  by  being  on  the  job  in  advance,  we  would  get  over  our 
messages.  Messrs.  Rosenwald,  Coffin,  and  Gifford  rather  insisted  that 
we  should  have  increased  power  delegated  to  us  if  we  were  to  get  any¬ 
where  in  this  matter  of  reconstruction.  Hence  “after  full  discussion, 
upon  motion  of  Mr.  Gompers,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
[on  July  1]  for  presentation  to  the  Council: 

“It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Advisory  Commission  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  has  already  been  considered  or  done  by 
various  government  departments  and  agencies  regarding  reconstruction,  so 
that  a  concrete  plan  for  reconstruction  may  be  promptly  formulated  and 
put  into  action. 

“Having  before  it  the  President’s  letter  of  June  19  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  recommends  to  the  Council  that  a  special  commission  on  reconstruction 
problems  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to 
proceed  with  full  authority  to  develop  a  concrete  plan  for  action.” 

And  at  this  Joint  Meeting,  “after  full  discussion,  the  Council  voted 
that  the  resolution  be  received  and  held  for  future  action,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  that  the  Advisory  Commission  and  the  Director 
should  proceed  for  the  present  along  the  lines  of  the  President’s 
letter.  .  .  .” 


THE  MEDICAL  SECTION 

Referring  to  my  recent  trip  with  the  British  doctors,  I  stated  “  .  .  . 
that  at  the  present  time  26,050  physicians  have  been  recommended  for 
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commissions  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  has  a 
total  of  2,884  medical  reserve  officers  available  for  active  service.” 

As  to  a  recent  communication  from  the  Director  regarding  the  views 
of  the  Council  in  reference  to  the  Medical  Section,  I  said  that  none  of 
our  work  at  present  was  executive,  but  comprised  activities  of  the 
following:  General  Medical  Board  and  its  Executive  Committee, 
Advisory  State  and  County  Committees,  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps,  and  Committee  on  Nursing.  In  outlining  our  policy  of  planning 
work  and  turning  it  over  to  the  Surgeon  General,  the  following  com¬ 
mittees  were  listed  as  having  been  so  transferred:  Medical  Schools, 
Hospitals,  Legislation,  Research,  Venereal  Diseases,  Dentistry, 
Ophthalmology,  Editorial,  Head  Surgery,  and  Diseases  of  Ear,  Nose, 
and  Throat.  The  medical  aids  to  the  Governors,  nominated  by  the 
General  Medical  Board  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Regulations,  were  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  and  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office. 

THE  EOSDICK  COMMISSION 

Several  references  have  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities  headed  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  which 
established  the  neutral  zones  about  our  camps  for  the  protection  of  our 
soldiers  from  venereal  diseases  and  the  effects  of  alcohol.  In  reporting 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Board  on  September  9,  1917, 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Neal,  representing  Mr.  Fosdick,  said: 

“I  was  struck  this  morning  with  one  fact — the  difference  between  our 
problems  and  yours.  Your  patients  come  to  you;  they  seek  you  out.  Ours  do 
not.  We  realized  that  we  had  a  very  large  and  complicated  problem,  and  one 
for  which  there  was  no  organization.  We  set  out,  first,  to  utilize  and  unify  the 
activities;  second,  to  organize  them;  and,  third,  to  create  public  sentiment. 
This  General  Medical  Board  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  last  problem. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done  anything  without  your  help. . . .” 

Within  ten  days  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the  General 
Medical  Board  of  the  Council  took  a  very  definite  stand  regarding  the 
excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.*  The 
Board  and  its  committees  also  exercised  great  care  to  provide  healthful 


*See  pages  138  to  145. 
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conditions  for  our  troops  in  the  cantonments — complete  hospital  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  most  up-to-date  character,  adequate  sanitary  provisions 
in  the  living  quarters,  recreation  grounds,  and  entertainment. 

ALCOHOL  AND  THE  A.E.F. 

We  continued  our  vigilance.  On  December  9,  1917,  Surgeon  General 
Blue  presented  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Sub-committee 
on  Alcohol  and  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation : 

“1.  Resolved,  that  we  recommend  that  the  President,  through  the  War 
and  State  Departments,  shall  take  effective  measures  to  secure  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  the  same  regulations  concerning 
alcoholic  beverages  among  our  troops  abroad  as  at  home,  and  that  he  request 
of  the  English  and  French  Governments  that,  in  their  canteens,  and  at  all 
points  where  our  soldiers  might  have  opportunity  to  obtain  such  beverages, 
suitable  arrangements  be  made  to  facilitate  the  observance  by  our  soldiers  of 
our  American  regulations  in  regard  thereto.  .  . 

The  Official  Bulletin  for  April  3,  1918,  reported  that: 

“  •  •  •  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  venereal  diseases.  Zones  have 
been  established  surrounding  every  cantonment,  from  which  prostitutes 
are  excluded,  and  wherever  camps  are  situated  near  towns  or  cities  the  segre¬ 
gated  districts  have  been  wiped  out,  the  municipal  officers  co-operating  with 
the  military  authorities  in  the  suppression  of  vicious  resorts  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  offenders. 

“The  American  Expeditionary  Forces  are  similarly  protected,  General 
Pershing  holding  to  strict  account  those  officers  charged  with  enforcing  the 
orders  excluding  lewd  women  from  the  vicinity  of  the  camps,  officers  and 
soldiers  being  warned  against  associating  with  such  characters  on  pain  of 
punishment.  .  .  .” 

“the  invisible  armor” 

The  attitude  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  General  Pershing  is 
related  in  “Newton  D.  Baker— America  at  War,”  by  Frederick  Palmer, 
as  follows: 

“  •  •  •  Baker  said  that  he  not  only  wanted  our  soldiers  well  armed,  clothed, 
and  fed,  but  he  wanted  them  to  go  to  France  taking  an  ‘invisible  armor’ 
which  would  be  made  up  of 

“‘a  set  of  social  habits  replacing  those  of  their  homes  and  communities, 

a  set  of  social  habits  and  a  state  of  social  mind  born  in  the  training  camps, 

a  new  soldier  state  of  mind,  so  that  when  they  get  overseas  and  are  re- 
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moved  from  the  reach  of  our  comforting  and  restraining  and  helpful  hand, 
they  will  have  gotten  such  a  set  of  habits  as  will  constitute  a  moral  and 
intellectual  armor  for  their  protection  overseas.’ 

“Life  had  become  quite  settled  and  conventionalized  for  the  soldier  after 
a  few  weeks  in  a  training  camp.  ...  In  France  he  saw  nothing  of  those  Ameri¬ 
can  railroad  cars  on  the  lines  of  communication.  He  rode  in  the  ‘forty  and 
eight’ — forty  men  or  eight  horses — box  cars.  His  home  was  in  the  billet  or 
the  dugout  where  he  spent  the  night.  .  .  . 

“The  French  considered  that  our  ideas  ran  counter  to  human  nature;  and 
Fosdick  in  his  official  report  on  the  whole  subject  said: 

“‘The  position  taken  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  prostitution  is  unique  among  the  armies  of  Europe  on 
both  sides  of  the  battle-line.  In  the  French  and  British  armies  and  with 
the  German  and  Austrian  troops,  licensed  houses  of  prostitution  have  been 
generally  permitted  under  supervision  of  army  medical  staffs.  General 
Pershing  has  from  the  start  refused  to  tolerate  this  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  has  insisted  upon  a  policy  of  repression  as  opposed  to  the  system 
of  reglementation  in  vogue  in  the  other  armies.  .  .  .  The  following  official 
papers  will  undoubtedly  have  considerable  historical  value  in  the  future.’ 

“Pershing  understood  Baker’s  views  on  the  subject;  he  had  had  experience 
of  the  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border  and  appreciated  the  results  that  the 
War  Department  policy  had  achieved.  As  soon  as  our  soldiers  began  arriving 
in  France  the  Commander-in-Chief  issued  an  order  reminding  each  soldier 
that  it  was  a  vital  necessity  that  he  maintain  himself  in  the  best  physical 
condition.  ...  ‘A  soldier  who  contracts  a  venereal  disease  not  only  suffers 
permanent  injury,  but  renders  himself  inefficient  as  a  soldier  and  becomes 
an  incumbrance  to  the  Army.  He  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his 
comrades.’ 

“The  effects  of  the  scourge  were  to  be  explained  to  the  soldiers  by  the 
medical  officer  of  his  command;  there  were  to  be  fortnightly  inspections; 
prophylactic  stations  for  treatment  after  exposure  were  to  be  established; 
soldiers  must  report  for  treatment;  and  those  contracting  the  disease  were 
subject  to  court-martial  and  a  forfeiture  of  pay.  .  .  . 

“An  order  of  December  18,  1917,  was  even  more  explicit  about  the  duty 
of  commanding  officers  in  enforcing  the  prophylaxis  regulation:  No  man  was 
to  leave  a  transport  until  he  had  been  inspected  for  disease;  all  recognized 
houses  of  prostitution  were  ‘off  limits’;  and  ‘soldiers  are  forbidden  to  buy,  or 
accept  as  gifts  from  inhabitants,  whiskey,  brandy,  champagne,  liquors,  al¬ 
coholic  beverages,  other  than  light  wines  or  beer  ’ ;  and  all  places  where  the 
forbidden  liquors  were  sold  were  ‘off  limits.’  On  the  subject  of  light  wines 
Fosdick  had  written  to  Baker  as  early  as  September  22,  1917: 
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“  ‘  •  •  •  This  is  a  question  which  in  my  mind  is  going  to  take  sheer  states¬ 
manship  amounting  to  genius  to  handle.  I  am  myself  pretty  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  France,  and  as  a  practical  measure,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
very  well  forbid  the  use  of  wine.  It  is  served  in  every  restaurant  and  cafe 
as  we  serve  water.  Dr.  Martin  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  says 
that  such  use  is  outrageous  and  is  constantly  on  my  coat-tails  to  get  the 
War  Department  to  do  something  about  it.  I  am  confident  that  measures 
can  be  taken  to  protect  the  troops  abroad  from  venereal  disease,  although 
I  confess  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  just  what  measures  should 
be  taken.  But  this  question  of  wine  is  a  different  matter. 

“  ‘  I  write  you  at  this  time  because  of  the  presence  on  my  desk  of  a  large 
number  of  letters  which  I  don't  know  how  to  answer.' 

“To  this  Baker  answered  on  the  24th,  setting  Fosdick's  doubts  at  rest: 

‘“The  use  of  the  French  light  wines  by  our  soldiers  must  be  regarded 
as  a  very  minor  evil  in  comparison  with  a  great  many  things  which  we  have 
to  combat.  It  seems  incredible  that  any  great  amount  of  wine-drinking 
should  grow  up  among  our  men,  but  of  course  no  sort  of  police  regulations 
that  we  could  enforce  in  France  outside  of  the  limits  of  our  own  camps 
could  reach  the  question. 

‘“It  seems  to  me  the  only  answer  you  can  possibly  make  to  the  kind  of 
letters  to  which  you  refer  is  that  we  are  in  the  constructive  steps  of  fighting 
the  greater  evils,  and  that  this  one  will  be  limited  as  far  as  our  military 
power  can  reach.'  .  .  .” 

GIANT  BOMBERS,  WITH  LIBERTY  MOTORS,  RAISE  HOPES 

July  6.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  in  aviation  circles  and  among 
War  Department  officials  generally  the  day  the  first  Handley-Page 
bomber  successfully  underwent  tests  that  showed  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  her  twin  Liberty  400-h.p.  motors. 

GORGAS  TALKS  OF  HIS  PROSPECTIVE  RETIREMENT  FOR  AGE 

July  8.  In  the  morning  General  Gorgas  called  for  me  and  we  rode 
over  to  the  War  Department.  He  was  booked  to  go  overseas  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  away.  He  also  discussed  his  retirement,  and  seemed  to 
doubt  that  he  would  be  retained  as  Surgeon  General,  as  the  Secretary 
had  informed  him  that  it  had  been  his  policy  not  to  retain  men  in  their 
old  positions  beyond  the  retiring  age.  I  hoped  this  would  not  prove  to 
be  the  case  with  Gorgas. 
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OFF  TO  CHICAGO 

En  route  to  the  Union  Station,  a  regiment  of  infantry  came  marching 
up  the  street  with  full  overseas  kits,  and  as  they  swung  into  the  station 
to  board  the  waiting  trains,  they  were  cheered  by  a  rapidly  gathering 
crowd  and  they,  dear  fellows,  cheered  in  turn.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  in 
a  regiment.  Many  a  wife  or  sweetheart  was  walking  at  the  side  of  her 
man.  Two  or  three  soldiers  stepped  out  of  line  and  greeted  and  kissed 
the  women  who  had  been  waiting  for  them.  As  I  went  back  into  the 
station,  one  fine  fellow  was  sitting  with  his  old  mother.  She  had  been 
trying  to  be  calm,  but  the  strain  was  too  great  and  she  was  sobbing 
as  though  her  heart  would  break.  The  big  brave  fellow  just  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  was  trying  to  comfort  her  by  just  letting  her  cry 
it  out.  Her  tears  were  not  the  only  ones  shed  thereabouts. 

A  WELCOME  CHANGE 

July  9 — Chicago.  The  change  from  the  humidity  and  heat  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  air  on  the  shore  of  the  inland  sea  was  welcome  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  If  only  Washington — where  there  was  so  much  doing  and  where 
everyone  was  struggling  against  the  heat  and  humidity — could  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  change. 

In  Chicago,  when  one  traverses  its  great  streets,  with  cliffs  rising  on 
both  sides,  and  full  of  busy  people,  some  going  north,  some  south,  some 
east,  and  some  west,  each  with  a  look  of  determination  and  a  distinct 
object  in  view,  one  cannot  help  but  walk  with  a  little  more  spring  and 
a  little  more  liveliness  himself. 

A  BIRTHDAY  BEFITTING  ROYALTY 

July  13.  Rising  curtain  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the  ringing 
down  of  curtain  to  independence  day  of  the  United  States  ushered  in 
a  beautiful  day  on  the  banks  of  the  inland  sea.  About  9 130  a.m.,  various 
and  sundry  motor  buses  and  trucks  began  to  bring  beautiful  roses, 
olive  branches,  and  laurel  wreaths.  Later  there  was  a  deluge  of  con¬ 
gratulations  by  long-distance  telegraph  for  a  long  and  useless  life.  By 
1  o’clock,  after  receiving  a  long-distance  wire  from  the  Washington 
Monument  itself  and  the  has-beens  of  Boston,  it  began  to  dawn  on  the 
old  scout  that  it  was  somebody’s  birthday,  and,  harking  back,  he  re- 
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membered  all  about  it :  The  log  cabin,  with  rafters  above,  on  which 
hung  seed  corn,  dried  apples,  and  onions;  the  little  window,  looking  out 
through  the  maple  woods  upon  the  Rock  River  with  its  clear  water, 
and  upon  wild  ducks  and  Indian  wigwams.  And  there  on  the  table¬ 
cloth  was  the  little  red  baby  on  the  13th  of  July.  How  vividly  it  all 
came  back  to  me! 

BASTILLE  DAY 

July  14.  Off  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  encourage  enrollment.  The 
bands  were  playing,  there  was  much  marching,  and  many  bombs,  air¬ 
planes,  and  French  flags. 

At  the  railroad  station  I  met  Charles  Mayo  and  had  an  hour’s 
conversation  with  him.  Congratulated  him  on  his  colonel’s  eagles 
that  I  saw  for  the  first  time.  He  was  rather  embarrassed,  and  accepted 
it  the  way  a  young  girl  accepts  comment  on  her  first  wedding  ring. 

ADDRESS  TO  DOCTORS  AND  THEIR  WIVES 

July  18 — Seattle.  Breakfasted  with  Charles  Piez  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Dr.  King  of  New  York.  They  were  traveling  with  Director 
General  Schwab,  who  was  receiving  a  great  ovation  on  the  west  coast. 
Seattle  certainly  deserved  praise,  as  Portland  and  Seattle  together  con¬ 
structed  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  ships  of  the  country  during  the  war. 

The  Tri-State  Medical  meeting  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
was  being  held  at  the  Elks’  Club.  At  four  o’clock  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Washington  State  Committee.  Dr.  George  M.  Horton,  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Thompson;  and  Dr.  Ricker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Utah 
Medical  Society,  were  the  active  characters  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Horton 
gave  a  nice  dinner  for  about  twenty-five  at  the  Rainier  Club,  and  our 
evening  meeting  was  held  at  the  Elks’  Club. 

I  gave  them  the  New  Way”  and  the  questions  and  answers,  and 
appealed  for  help.  They  seemed  interested,  and  listened  attentively 
for  forty-five  minutes.  The  meeting  netted  a  number  of  enrollments. 


TRI-STATE  DOCTORS  SHOWN  HOW  RECRUITS  ARE  EXAMINED 

July  19 —Camp  Lewis.  As  guests  of  Dr.  Horton,  we  motored  by 
way  of  the  wonderful  shipbuilding  yards  of  Seattle— where  they  had 
at  least  fifty  ways,  building  principally  wooden  ships— through  Ta- 
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coma  and  on  to  Camp  Lewis,  about  sixty  miles  from  Seattle.  We  were 
invited  to  attend  clinics  in  the  morning,  and  had  luncheon  at  the 
regular  officers’  mess  without  any  fixings.  In  the  afternoon  the 
women  were  invited  to  a  concert  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Building,  and  the 
visiting  doctors  were  given  a  demonstration  of  the  physical  examination 
of  new  recruits.  Dr.  Alpha  E.  Rockey  of  Portland,  whom  I  had  known 
a  long  time,  was  on  duty  at  Camp  Lewis.  He  also  had  two  boys  in  the 
medical  service. 

We  started  for  Portland  late  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Pettit,  who  later  came  to  Washington  and  worked 
several  weeks  in  our  Medical  Section,  giving  us  valuable  aid  in  Volun¬ 
teer  Medical  Service  Corps  and  other  matters. 

ANOTHER  PATRIOTIC  MEETING 

July  20 — Portland.  We  had  a  seven  o’clock  breakfast  at  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Coffey’s,  and  a  drive  with  the  Pettits  over  the  Columbia  River  High¬ 
way.  After  luncheon  we  returned  to  Portland,  and  reached  Dr.  Mac- 
Kenzie’s  office  fifteen  minutes  late  for  the  State  Committee  meeting. 
Coffey,  Pettit,  MacKenzie,  Barbat,  Browning,  Nichols,  and  several 
others,  including  Dr.  Yocum  of  Tacoma,  were  present.  Things  were 
very  well  in  hand  in  this  State,  and  the  committee  seemed  much  in 
earnest. 

We  met  some  fine  people  at  the  Pettit  dinner,  and  then  rushed  off 
to  the  Lincoln  High  School  for  the  evening  rally.  I  talked  about  the 
doctors’  problems.  There  was  stillness  and  a  total  lack  of  applause  dur¬ 
ing  my  talk.  But  a  poor  speaker  can  always  bring  applause  if  he  will 
cease.  It  was  proven  in  this  instance,  for  as  I  finished  there  was  tumul¬ 
tuous  and  prolonged  applause. 

Everybody  was  invited  to  shake  hands.  There  were  a  lot  of  them,  but 
most  interesting  to  me  was  a  trim,  elderly  woman  who  shook  my  hand 
vigorously  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  her  cousin,  Frank  Martin. 
I  admitted  that  I  might  be,  and,  not  knowing  her,  I  put  her  in  a  near-by 
niche  to  wait  until  after  the  procession  had  passed.  She  lived  140  miles 
south  of  Portland,  had  seen  my  picture  in  the  paper,  and  with  her 
brother  Edward,  her  married  daughter,  a  grandchild,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  husband  had  taken  a  little  of  the  family  stock  (which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  thrift  stamps)  to  finance  a  trip  to  see  her  cousin. 
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BACK  TO  THE  OTHER  WASHINGTON 

July  21.  Because  of  disturbing  news  from  the  seat  of  the  Government, 
I  determined  to  end  my  trip  and  return  at  once  to  Washington.  The 
news  would  have  caused  me  no  anxiety  if  the  last  peremptory  telegram 
had  not  been  from  my  faithful  secretary,  Mrs.  Donnelly.  Next  to  Boies 
Penrose,  she  had  the  best  political  judgment  of  anyone  in  Washington. 
She  possessed  that  acute  intelligence  that  in  women  is  often  attributed 
to  intuition.  Hence,  when  her  telegram  followed  several  others,  I 
realized  it  was  time  for  me  to  travel  eastward.  The  meetings  scheduled 
for  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  were  canceled. 

CHICAGO  AGAIN — AND  AWAY  TO  THE  CAPITAL 

July  24.  As  our  train  steamed  out  o  Chicago,  we  were  astonished  and 
delighted  by  the  appearance  of  a  cousin,  Dr.  Major  William  R.  Cubbins, 
late  of  Chicago,  more  recently  of  Camp  Beauregard,  Louisiana,  and 
then  of  Camp  Greene,  North  Carolina,  whence  he  was  bound  after 
a  week’s  leave.  We  had  a  glorious  visit,  as  we  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  scheduled  to  leave  for  France  the  middle  of  August— 
and  he  would  be  of  some  help  when  he  arrived  in  France! 

THE  REASON  FOR  THE  RECALL 

July  26— Washington.  In  the  evening  I  called  on  Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo  at 
2400  Sixteenth  Street  N.W.,  and  discussed  with  him  the  status  of 
affairs  in  W  ashington,  especially  in  relation  to  the  General  Medical 
Board  of  the  Council,  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  and  ac¬ 
tivities  more  closely  connected  with  the  Surgeon  General’s  office.  He 
looked  embarrassed  when  I  met  him.  My  secretary  had  told  me  that 
he  was  responsible  for  my  return.  He  confessed  that  he  had  had  a 
disturbing  talk  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Keppel  who  had 
intimated  that  I  might  be  removed  because  I  had  antagonized  someone 
of  a  certain  medical-political  group,  mentioning  his  name. 

When  Charlie  finished  I  said,  “Is  that  all?” 

Apparently  much  relieved,  he  said:  “Well,  you  are  incorrigible.” 

Not  at  all,  said  I.  I  am  responsible  in  my  job  to  one  individual 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  trying  to  do  that  job  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.”  Then  we  had  a  nice  visit. 
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STUDENT  NURSES 

Letters  notifying  members  of  the  State  and  County  Committees, 
Medical  Section,  of  a  nationwide  campaign  beginning  July  29  to  recruit 
25,000  student  nurses,  had  been  sent  out  on  July  3.  The  letters  stated 
that  the  recruits  were  wanted  for  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  and  for 
civilian  hospital  training  schools,  and  that  the  campaign  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  at  the  request  of  the  Nursing  Committee  of  the  General 

Medical  Board. 

INCREASED  RANK  EOR  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  the  highest  rank  accorded  to 
medical  officers  (other  than  the  special  rank  of  major  general  con¬ 
ferred  on  General  Gorgas  by  Congress  in  1915  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  in  Havana  and  Panama)  was  that  of  colonel  for  the 
regular  Army  Miedical  Corps,  and  major  for  the  Muchcal  Reserve 
Corps,  with  corresponding  pay. 

Within  the  first  month  of  our  entrance  into  the  war,  we  were  sending 
medical  reserve  officers  to  be  brigaded  with  the  British,  and  to  man  our 
own  base  hospitals  in  Europe.  These  services  attracted  the  pick  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  country.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Harvey 
Cushing,  Hugh  Young,  George  Crile,  Frederic  Besley,  Hugh  Cabot, 
and  George  Brewer  were  in  Europe  with  the  rank  of  major,  associating 
with  English  and  French  medical  officers  who  ranked  as  colonels  and 
generals.  Allied  officers  performing  the  same  professional  duties  as  our 
men  were  diplomatic  when  in  contact  with  our  doctors  of  international 
reputation — when  and  if  they  were  recognized.  Otherwise,  they  natu¬ 
rally  looked  upon  our  medical  officers  as  we  ourselves  had  designated 
them,  as  of  inferior  status.  The  great  difference  in  rank  was  a  distinct 
disadvantage  and  humiliation  to  the  Americans. 

Fortunately  Surgeon  General  Gorgas  recognized  the  tragedy  of  this 
situation,  and  he  was  immediately  stirred  to  aid  us  in  adjusting  it. 
At  an  early  meeting  of  our  General  Medical  Board,  on  June  25,  1 Q 1 7 ?  a 
bill  providing  for  increased  rank  for  medical  officers  was  read  and 
approved,  subject  to  such  changes  as  might  be  thought  advisable. 
(It  was  the  understanding  that  whatever  recognition  in  the  way  of 
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proportionate  increased  rank  was  gained  for  the  Medical  Corps  should 
pertain  also  to  the  Dental  Corps.)  The  matter  was  left  to  me  to  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He,  in  turn,  suggested  that  I  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  present  the  subject  to  the  War  College.  Drs.  Welch,  Charles 
Mayo,  and  Vaughan  comprised  the  committee,  with  myself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber,  ex-officio.  Surgeons  General  Gorgas  and  Braisted  accompanied  us 
when  we  appeared  before  a  group  of  officers  of  the  War  College,  and  we 
all  participated  in  the  general  discussion.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long,  laborious  campaign,  in  which  General  Gorgas  and  I  were  much 
engrossed,  as  we  were  determined  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Our  efforts  led  to  some  interesting  experiences. 

Text  of  Bill  Agreed  Upon  at  Informal  Conference.  Several  bills  were 
introduced  into  Congress— by  Senators  Owen  (Oklahoma)  and  Mc- 
Kellar  (Tennessee)  and  by  Representative  Dyer  (Missouri).  On 
August  20,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  General 
Medical  Board,  we  discussed  certain  amendments  to  the  Owen  and 
Dyer  bills,  which  were  practically  identical. 

. After  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  voiced 
his  approval  of  the  amendments,  I  called  a  conference  at  my  office, 
at  which  Senator  Owen,  his  brother,  Colonel  William  Owen  (curator 
of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  at  this  time  actively  aiding  us), 
and  Representative  Dyer  were  present.  They,  too,  approved  of  our 
suggested  amendments  and  were  agreed  that  army  medical  officers 
should  be  proportionately  distributed  in  the  several  grades  about  as 
already  provided  by  law  for  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

The  following  bill  was  agreed  upon : 

“65th  CONGRESS,  2d  SESSION,  S.  3748 

“IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

“  February  4,  1918. 

Mr.  Owen  introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs! 

“A  BILL 

FIXING  THE  GRADES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  of  the  Medical 
Corps  and  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  on 
active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter  the  com¬ 
missioned  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army  on  active  duty  shall  be  distributed  in  the  several 
grades  in  the  same  ratios  heretofore  established  by  law  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

“The  Surgeon  General  shall  have  authority  to  designate  as  ‘  consultants’ 
officers  of  either  corps  and  relieve  them  as  the  interests  of  the  service  may 

require.” 

The  bill  was  presented  simultaneously  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Owen,  and  in  the  House*  by  Representative 
Dyer.  After  many  vicissitudes  and  alterations,  it  was  attached  as  a 
rider  to  the  General  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill. 

On  February  27,  I  handed  a  letter  to  Secretary  Tumulty  for  the 

President: 

“May  I  bring  to  your  attention  what  appears  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Medical  Corps  and  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  to  be  a  definite 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  rank  against  the  medical  department  as 
compared  with  the  Navy  Medical  Corps,  the  other  branches  of  the  Aimy, 
and  the  medical  services  of  the  armies  of  England,  trance,  Italy,  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Austria?  I  wish  to  enlist  your  influence  in  obtaining  the  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  which  will  place  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  service,  and  with  corresponding  services  in  our  Allies’  armies.  ...” 


President  Wilson  Approves.  The  President  replied  on  March  5  as 
follows : 

“  My  dear  Dr.  Martin, — 

“I  read  very  carefully  your  memorandum  of  February  twenty-seventh 
about  the  rank  accorded  members  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
have  taken  pleasure  in  writing  letters  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Military  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  bill  and  resolu¬ 
tion  may  be  passed. 

“  Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

This  placed  the  responsibility  of  the  opposition  to  our  efforts  out  of 
the  President’s  hands. 


*House  Resolution  No.  9563. 
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Secretary  Baker's  Statement: 

“  I  wish  to  strongly  emphasize  that  without  legislation  giving  the  Army 
equalization  of  rank  in  the  higher  grades  with  that  of  the  Navy,  the  branch 
of  the  Government  of  which  I  am  in  charge  will  be  done  an  obvious  injustice, 
the  detrimental  effect  of  which  to  the  Army  is  too  clear  to  require  more  than 
a  statement.  .  .  .  As  Congress,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  wisely 
decided  on  the  advisability  of  giving  the  Navy  these  grades  in  order  that  it 
may  be  properly  and  efficiently  officered,  for  similar  reasons  it  should  now 
provide  similar  grades  for  the  Army.  .  .  . 

If  in  all  those  joint  matters  in  which  the  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned, 
the  Navy,  by  reason  of  the  position  of  the  superior  grade,  is  entitled  to  out¬ 
rank  the  Army,  the  Army  must  perforce  regard  itself  and  be  looked  upon  as  a 
subordinate  branch,  and  this  is  too  inequitable.” 

The  bill  advocating  increased  rank  for  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
was  obviously  just,  but  it  met  with  subtle  opposition  even  after  it 

had  received  the  approval  of  President  Wilson  and  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  General  Medical  Board  sent  letters  to  the  State  and  County 
medical  committees,  apprising  them  of  the  provisions  of  the  Owen- 
Dyer  bill,  setting  forth  the  need  of  the  legislation,  and  suggesting  that, 
if  they  felt  that  more  efficient  service  would  be  given  our  soldiers  if  the 
bills  became  law,  they  communicate  with  their  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  also  requested  that  medical  societies  be  informed, 
to  the  end  that  resolutions  might  be  passed  and  copies  forwarded  to 
the  Congressmen.  Subsequent  action  upon  the  part  of  the  doctors 
in  the  several  States  was  very  helpful  in  showing  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  that  the  medical  men  of  the  country  favored  the  legislation. 
The  medical  journals  also  gave  the  matter  publicity. 

In  our  personal  contacts  throughout  the  country  we  urged  everyone 
to  exert  his  influence  with  his  Senators  and  Representatives.  Our 
activity  was  objected  to  by  officials  high  in  authority,  and  General 
Gorgas  and  I  were  called  before  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Crowell 
(Secretary  Baker  being  in  Europe)  and  Chief  of  Staff  Peyton  C.  March 
for  pernicious  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Owen-Dyer  bill.  However, 
General  Gorgas  and  Admiral  Braisted,  the  two  Surgeons  General, 
especially  interested  in  their  respective  medical  corps,  stood  firmly 
behind  this  necessary  legislation. 
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Many  hearings  were  held  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Again,  in  the  last  hour,  when  it  seemed  that 
our  measure  would  be  eliminated  from  the  Appropriations  bill  and 
thereby  be  defeated,  I  again  appealed  to  the  President.  He  promptly 
communicated  with  Representative  Dyer  and  stated  his  wishes  that 
the  amendment  should  be  supported.  This  eliminated  the  last  effort 
of  the  opposition  and  the  Owen-Dyer  bill4  was  finally  passed  by  both 

Houses  of  Congress  on  July  9,  1918. 

In  its  final  form  it  gave  to  medical  officers  the  same  rank  that  had 

been  accorded  to  other  branches  of  the  reserve  corps  of  the  Army, 
namely,  lieutenant  to  major  general,  with  the  intervening  ranks  of 
captain,  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier  general. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  the  Medical  Corps  to  have 
this  most  important  branch  of  the  fighting  forces  come  into  its  own. 

Military  Rank  for  Nurses.  The  General  Medical  Board  approved  in 
principle  the  proposal  of  its  Nursing  Committee  which  advocated 
military  rank  for  nurses,  but  the  armistice  occurred  before  the  bill  was 

perfected. 

HOWARD  COFFIN  AND  AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTION 

Coffin's  Work  on  Industrial  Preparedness.  Howard  Coffin  had  given 
signal  service  before  the  war,  in  directing,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Industrial  Preparedness  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board, 
a  survey  of  some  20,000  concerns.  Their  suitability  and  capacity  from  a 
military  standpoint,  should  need  arise,  had  been  duly  ascertained 
and  the  details  filed  before  October,  1916.  As  chief  aid,  Mr.  Coffin  had 
had  Walter  S.  Gifford,  later  Director  of  Council  and  Commission, 
whose  services  had  been  loaned  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  Mr.  Coffin  had  enlisted,  gratis,  the  services  of  the 
leading  engineers  of  the  country,  and  they  had  responded  whole¬ 
heartedly.  Coffin,  as  representative  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  enjoyed  high  standing  among  his  scientific  brethren,  and 
completion  of  this  job,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  placed  him  in  the  position  not  only  of  a  leading  automobile 
engineer,  but  the  man  best  qualified  as  to  the  country’s  potential  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  material,  especially  munitions.  Curiously  enough,  while 
this  survey  was  made  by  a  branch  of  Mr.  Edison’s  Naval  Board,  the 
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Army  was  the  chief  beneficiary.  The  classified  information  collected 
by  Coffin  and  his  aids  greatly  facilitated  solution  of  problems  of  many 
subdivisions  of  the  War  Department. 

The  breakdown  of  our  aircraft  production  was  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Council  and  the  Advisory  Commission,  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  that  ensued  was  inevitable.  The  searching  inquiries  completely 
exhausted  our  colleague,  Mr.  Coffin,  who  himself  had  requested  the 
investigation.  It  was,  however,  a  great  satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who 

w  ere  associated  with  him  and  admired  him  greatly,  as  the  blame  was 
not  laid  at  his  door. 

Aircraft  Production  Allegations.  The  following  telegrams  and  letters 
were  made  public  at  the  White  House  :28 


“The  President: 


“Darien,  Georgia,  May  4,  1918. 


“  Charges  of  dishonesty  have  been  made  against  the  Aircraft  Board  which 
demand  the  fullest  inquiry.  I  request  and  urge  that  an  official  inquiry  be  had 
in  order  that  the  reputations  of  innocent  men  may  not  be  ruined. 

“Howard  Coffin.” 


u 


ll 


“Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6,  1018. 

Hon.  Howard  Coffin, 

Darien,  Georgia. 

\  our  telegram  received.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  co-operate  in  every  way 
to  prevent  what  you  rightly  foresee  might  happen.  The  Department  of 
Justice  will  co-operate  to  the  utmost  in  seeing  that  all  charges  are  probed 
and  the  truth  got  at.  “Woodrow  Wilson.” 


T  TT  “May  13,  1918. 

My  dear  Judge  Hughes: 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  very  serious  charges  of  dishonesty  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  production  of  aircraft. 

“Because  of  the  capital  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  military  service  I 
feel  that  these  charges  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  guilty,  if  there  be  any  such,  may  be 
promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted  and  that  the  reputations  of  those  whose 

actions  have  been  attacked  may  be  protected  in  case  the  charges  are  ground- 
less. 


“I  requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  use  every  instrumentality  at  its 
disposal  to  investigate  these  charges,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  I  am  writing  to  beg  that  you  will  act  with  him  in  making  this  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  contribute  your  very 
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valuable  services  in  studying  and  passing  upon  the  questions  involved.  .  .  . 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

“New  York,  May  15,  1918. 

“My  dear  Mr.  President: 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  13.  Appreciating  fully 
the  gravity  of  the  matter,  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  making  a  prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  of 

dishonesty  in  connection  with  aircraft  production.  .  .  . 

‘'Charles  Evans  Hughes.” 

Hughes  Report  Places  Responsibility  upon  Army  Officers.  On  May  6, 
1918,  the  President  directed  Attorney-General  Gregory  to  investigate 
and  pursue  charges  of  dishonesty  or  malversation  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aircraft,  and  on  May  13  Mr.  Wilson  asked  Charles  E. 
Hughes  to  act  with  Gregory.  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  sculptor,  had  been 
an  early  critic,  nearly  six  months  before.  And  there  were  others.  The 
Hughes  investigation  took  testimony  in  the  ensuing  five  months,  to  the 
extent  of  17,000  typewritten  pages.  In  general,  Mr.  Hughes  placed 
responsibility  squarely  upon  the  Army  officers  who  had  executive  and 
administrative  control.  He  said:  “The  defective  organization  of  the 
work  of  aircraft  production  and  the  serious  lack  of  competent  direction 
of  that  work  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  to  which 
the  delays  and  waste  were  chiefly  due,  were  matters  for  administrative 
correction  through  unification  of  effort  under  competent  control.  The 
provisions  of  the  criminal  statutes  do  not  reach  inefficiency.  The  duty 
of  providing  an  adequate  organization  for  aircraft  production  was  left 
to  the  Signal  Corps.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  undertaking  was  beyond 
the  competency  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.” 

Besides  this,  Mr.  Hughes  found  certain  officers  (drafted  from  civil 
life  as  experts)  guilty  of  reprehensible  conduct.  Mr.  Hughes  turned 
over  his  report  to  Attorney-General  Gregory  October  25,  and  Mr. 
Gregory  transmitted  the  report  of  200  printed  pages  to  the  President 
October  31,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hughes  and 
recommended  that  all  the  facts  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Baker  requested  Judge  Advocate  General  Ansell  to  hear  other 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  Deeds,  who  was  particularly  mentioned  but  who 
wTas  later  exonerated. 

John  D.  Ryan's  Tribute  to  His  Predecessors.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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War  John  D.  Ryan,  in  control  of  aviation  matters,  stated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  that  he  was  “  gratified  to  know  that  the  investigation  has  resulted 
in  finding  no  such  condition  of  affairs  existed  last  Spring  in  the  work  of 
aircraft  production  as  was  indicated  by  charges  made  at  that  time.  I 
have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  men  who  preceded  me  in  the  direction 
of  aircraft  production  did  a  very  great  patriotic  service  and  did  not  use 
their  position  or  connection  with  the  Government  to  reap  any  personal 
profit.  The  fact  that  planes  and  engines  are  now  in  more  satisfactory 
production  is  due  very  largely  to  the  earnest,  intelligent,  and  patient 
efforts  of  my  predecessors,  and  the  foundations  they  left  upon  which 
we  were  able  to  build  were  substantial.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  the 
month  of  October  there  were  produced  about  4,000  Liberty  12  engines, 
and  fighting  plane  production  is  assuming  gratifying  proportions.”29 
(By  November  n,  Armistice  Day,  there  had  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  11,754  airplanes,  30^000  aviation  engines  aggregating 
more  than  7,800,000  horsepower,  and  642  kite  balloons.) 

Civilians  Not  Chargeable  for  Shortcomings.  Findings  of  other  in¬ 
vestigating  committees  generally  tallied  with  those  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
viz. :  It  was  not  the  civilians,  Coffin  and  his  colleagues,  with  advisory 
powers  only,  but  Government  officers  with  executive  and  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility  and  control,  who  were  properly  chargeable  with 
such  defects  as  were  found. 

[This  review  was  compiled  from  facts,  not  only  as  I  knew  them  to  be 
at  the  time,  but  as  the  records  show,  and  supplemented  by  information 
from  hfr.  Coffin  himself.  I  knew  him,  know  him,  well.  A  more  zealous 
patriot  could  not  be  found.  His  Government  owes  him  much.  As  an 
engineer,  his  achievements  have  spoken  for  themselves,  over  more 
than  a  quarter-century.] 
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AS  HISTORY  RECORDS— 


FOSDICK  FAVORS  JOINT  FUND  CAMPAIGN 


^\lUGUST  2 — Council  of  National  Defense .  “ . .  .  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fos¬ 
dick,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  of  the 
War  Department,  appeared  before  the  Council  and  gave  his  views  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  consolidating  the  solicitation  of  funds  for 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  American 
Library  Association,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  Salvation 
Army.  Mr.  Fosdick  stated  his  belief  to  be  that  such  a  consolidation 
would  be  highly  desirable,  and  analyzed  at  length  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  entire  matter.  ...” 

GOMPERS  PLANS  TO  CONFER  IN  EUROPE 

August  5 — Advisory  Commission.  Our  old  Chief,  Gompers,  made  a 
long  and  interesting  statement  on  the  labor  situation  in  England  and 
America,  and  announced  confidentially  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
Europe  to  confer  with  the  labor  heads  of  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
He  was  at  his  best,  and  gave  much  information,  including  the  old 
labor  legislation  in  England. 

ORDER  SUSPENDING  SERVICE  ENROLLMENTS 

August  9.  One  portion  of  an  announcement  in  the  morning  paper 
disturbed  me  greatly.  It  read:  “Another  order  was  issued  suspending 
all  Army  and  Navy  enlistments  until  definite  action  is  taken  on  the 
war  power  bill  extending  the  limit  of  draft  ages  to  from  18  to  45.  In 
response  to  my  request  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  was  authorized  on  August  10: 
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“  Orders  issued  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  on  August  8  suspend¬ 
ing  further  volunteering  and  the  receipt  of  candidates  for  officers’  training 
camps  from  civil  life  do  not  apply  to  the  enrollment  of  physicians  in  the 
Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Reserve  Force  of  the  Navy. 
It  is  the  desire  of  both  departments  that  the  enrollment  of  physicians  should 
continue  as  actively  as  before  so  that  the  needs  of  both  services  may  be  effec¬ 
tively  met. 

“  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

“  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War.” 

Having  this  joint  statement  from  the  Secretaries,  an  explanatory 
letter  was  released  immediately  by  the  Medical  Section  and  mailed 
to  the  editors  of  medical  journals  throughout  the  country.  Fortunately, 
this  prompt  explanation,  which  appeared  also  in  the  Official  Bulletin 
of  that  day,  prevented  the  shut-down  of  our  well-oiled  machinery  of 
enrollment. 

WHO  IS  TO  SUCCEED  GORGAS? 

August  13.  At  the  close  of  another  day  of  heat,  which  terminated 
with  a  thunderstorm,  I  had  a  nice,  long  visit  with  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney, 
who  had  just  returned  from  General  Pershing’s  headquarters  in 
France  to  discuss  with  the  President  the  future  appointment  of  the 
Surgeon  General  to  succeed  General  Gorgas  on  his  retirement  for  age 
on  October  3.  Dr.  Finney’s  candidate  was  Ireland.  General  Noble  in 
the  meantime  was  supposed  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  Chief  of  Staff.  The  President,  however,  was  inclined  to  an 
overseas  man. 

A  CHEER  FROM  CHICAGO 

August  14.  To  show  that  all  was  not  gloom,  may  I  be  excused  if  I 
quote  here  from  a  letter  received  from  a  devoted  little  secretary  at 
home: 

“My  dear  Doctor  Martin, — 

“I  am  enclosing  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  morning’s  ‘ Trib .,’ 
[evidently  a  letter  of  the  President’s  approving  of  the  V.M.S.C.]  that  makes 
me  want  to  give  three  cheers.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  who  know  your 
value  to  see  it  recognized  in  this  way,  even  if  we  do  have  to  do  our  congratu¬ 
lating  at  long  distance  and  only  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then  of  our  hero 
as  he  dashes  through  his  Tome  town.’  .  .  . 

(Signed)  “Honore  Barry 

(Orderly).” 
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ARMY  DEATH  RATE  FROM  DISEASE 

“Death  rate  from  disease  in  the  American  armies  less  than  2  men  per 
1,000;  lower  than  for  civil  life.  Record  established  for  July  never  sur¬ 
passed  so  far  as  known.  Improvement  in  military  sanitation  shown  by 
comparison.”30 

URGE  NECESSITY  OF  KEEPING  GORGAS  IN  HARNESS 

August  15.  This  was  one  of  Washington’s  most  beautiful  mornings — 
clear  sunshine,  humidity  at  a  minimum,  no  clouds,  and  a  light  breeze. 
At  9  o’clock  General  Noble  called  to  discuss  confidentially  the  outlook 
for  the  successor  of  General  Gorgas  on  his  retirement  for  age  October 
3.  My  point  in  the  discussion  was  the  necessity  of  saving  the  General 
and  the  General’s  services  to  the  country,  as  it  was  obvious  that  the 
majority  of  medical  men  who  had  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Corps  and 
the  majority  of  Regular  Army  officers,  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
civilians  at  large  would  be  unable  to  understand  why  a  man  of  the 
popularity  of  General  Gorgas,  and  who  in  their  opinion  had  made 
good  in  a  magnificent  way,  should  not  be  retained  in  office  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  This  could  be  accomplished  in  two  ways,  either  by 
special  act  of  Congress,  making  him  Surgeon  General  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  or  by  having  him  appointed  as  acting  Surgeon  General. 
Though  a  precedent  for  overcoming  objections  when  a  man  reached  the 
retiring  age  had  not  been  established  during  the  World  War,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  courses  would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  two  men 
— one  here  and  one  over  there,  probable  candidates  for  the  Surgeon 
Generalship— to  become  Assistant  Surgeons  General.  One  of  these  plans 
appealed  to  General  Noble.  We  discussed  very  freely  the  two  possible 
candidates  of  the  Surgeon  Generalship,  and  he  expressed  himself  as 
being  very  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  consideration 
of  himself  as  one. 

Later  in  the  morning  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Surgeon  General 
himself  on  the  same  subject,  and  suggested  that  if  it  did  not  meet  with 
his  disapproval,  some  of  his  friends  expected  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  President,  and  set  forth  to  them  our  plans.  The  General 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  in  his  modest  wTay  said  that  of  course  he 
could  not  question  his  friends’  judgment  as  to  the  proper  procedure. 
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On  this  day  we  sent  a  letter  to  all  of  the  State  Committees,  Medical 
Section,  urging  attendance  at  special  State  meetings  on  August  22,  and 
outlining  procedure  calculated  to  speed  the  enrollment  of  medical 
officers. 


BAKER  OUTLINES  PLAN  RE  SURGEON  GENERALSHIP 

August  16.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo  asked  me  to  make  an  appointment  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  purpose  of  urging  Noble  as  Surgeon 
General  to  succeed  Gorgas.  I  flatly  refused  to  urge  Noble's  candidacy, 
as  I  had  declared  my  preference  for  Gorgas  to  succeed  himself  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  I  said  I  would  make  the  appointment  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  discuss  the  entire  subject.  As  for  myself,  I  would 
reserve  the  right  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  my  candidates. 

We  cooled  our  heels  for  a  short  time  in  the  attractive  waiting  room 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  portraits  of  the  past  secretaries  closely 
watching  us  in  order  to  discover  if  we  had  anything  unworthy  in  our 
thoughts.  A  great  group  of  ghosts,  and,  judging  from  the  way  they 
fixed  one  with  their  gaze,  mighty  inquisitive.  Even  Secretary  Stanton 
had  a  sardonic  twitch  about  his  mouth. 

Secretary  Baker  was  very  cordial.  Curled  up  in  his  chair,  he  leaned 
back  and  said  that  he  was  happier  than  he  had  been  for  months.  He 
had  just  received  news  that  we  had  in  France  fifteen  per  cent  more 
berths  for  docking  transports  than  we  required;  that  up  to  date  the 
accommodations  had  been  so  inadequate  that  steamers  had  been 
obliged  to  await  docking  for  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours. 
The  extension  just  finished  would  supply  all  present  needs  with  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  for  expansion  in  the  future. 

We  told  our  auditor  that  our  purpose  in  seeking  the  interview  was  to 
save  General  Gorgas  and  his  prestige  for  the  war  game  by  making  him 
Acting  Surgeon  General  or  real  Surgeon  General  by  act  of  Congress 
upon  his  retirement  October  third.  This,  we  argued,  would  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  retired.  The  House  and  Senate  would  be  in 
favor  of  this,  and  the  Reserve  Medical  Corps  and  his  own  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps  would  applaud  the  act.  We  would  have  the  benefit  of  his 
universal  popularity  and  fame,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  services 
of  the  two  men  under  consideration  for  the  Surgeon  Generalship, 
namely,  Ireland  and  Noble,  as  Assistant  Surgeons  General — one  here 
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and  one  “over  there.”  The  Secretary  was  very  sympathetic  to  our 
suggestion,  and  said  he  would  tell  us  frankly  what  was  in  his  own  mind: 
namely,  to  retire  Gorgas,  giving  him  the  highest  rank  possible,  and 
retain  him  for  work  here,  making  Ireland  Surgeon  General  to  be 
stationed  in  Washington,  with  Noble  as  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
stationed  abroad.  Dr.  Mayo  asked  if  this  could  be  announced,  but  for 
very  obvious  reasons  the  Secretary  stated  it  should  not  be. 

I  had  urged  General  Gorgas’  retention  at  all  odds.  Ireland  was  not 
then  known  to  me. 

In  the  afternoon,  Noble  called  at  my  office  and  made  the  point  that 
the  rank  of  major  general,  accorded  to  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General, 
from  private  information  he  had  in  regard  to  provisions  of  the  new 
Army  bill,  would  be  only  a  temporary  appointment  and  one  might  at 
any  time  be  demoted.  He  asked  me  to  use  my  influence  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  have  the  ruling  changed. 

CONFERENCE  ON  NURSING — A  NOTABLE  GATHERING 

August  17.  A  glare  of  sun  was  abroad,  the  air  tempered  with  a  light 
cool  stir  from  the  south  on  this  delightful  morning  as  I  started  for  the 
office.  The  green  circle  with  its  frame  of  foliage  was  as  beautiful  and 
restful  as  usual,  with  its  monitor,  the  great  monument,  peeking  over 
its  edge,  the  two  chimneys — the  big  one  and  the  little  one  standing 

at  attention. 

The  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Nursing57  was  called  in  my  office 
for  8:30  o’clock.  It  was  proposed  to  formulate,  if  possible,  a  program 
upon  which  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  Public  Health  Service, 
General  Staff,  and  civilians  could  agree.  Dr.  Finney,  just  home  from 
France,  was  to  present  the  overseas  program.  The  characters  who 
added  to  the  human  interest  of  the  conference  were : 

Robert  E.  Noble,  with  his  strong  physique,  his  determined  face,  his 
direct,  to-the-point  method,  a  business  head  and  a  capacity  for  con¬ 
tinuous  work. 

Miss  Adelaide  Nutting,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  a  maiden 
lady,  a  trained  nurse,  with  a  determined  manner  which  should  have 
been  softened  by  the  love  of  a  man  and  three  children.  She  stood,  while 
talking,  slightly  bent  forward  with  hands  on  the  table  and  uttered  her 
words  so  rapidly  and  forcefully  that  her  voice  occasionally  broke  with 
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excitement;  one  who  stood  for  the  trained  nurse,  and  had  a  broad 
viewpoint  of  the  great  problem. 

Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  with  his  kindly  bearing  and  sympathy,  and  his 
persuasive  voice. 

Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  with  sharp,  strong  features,  pointed  chin, 
a  mouth  closed  straight,  a  pale,  worn  face,  eyes  glistening  from  over¬ 
work,  who  accepted  no  defeat,  and  who  fought  her  way  through  all 
difficulties  and  argued  Will  Mayo  to  a  standstill  (going  some),  was  a 
character  who  had  the  admiration  of  all  who  watched  her.  She  was 
strong  and  fearless — a  feminine  “Old  Hickory.’’ 

Miss  Jane  Delano,  the  Greek  goddess,  who  stood  fair  and  strong,  who 
appeared  as  for  the  staging  of  a  Wagnerian  opera  or  for  the  ancient 
arena  of  Athens;  who  talked  persuasively  in  peacetime  platitudes, 
but  who  filled  adequately  the  great  place  for  which  she  was  responsible 
in  the  Red  Cross. 

Will  Mayo,  the  human  dynamo,  philosopher,  planner,  doer,  and 
intolerant  of  halfway  methods  or  part  powers;  who  spoke  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  a  rough-shod  disregard  as  to  the  chips,  “let  them  fall  where 
they  may”;  one  who  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  slogan  was:  “The 
trained  nurse  first  and  God  and  our  country  afterwards!” 

Then  Miss  Hannah  Patterson,  strong,  adequate,  with  an  Irish  face 
and  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  stern  blue  eyes,  who  stood  on  both  feet, 
and  who  told  you  all  about  it,  as  she  believed  thoroughly  in  her  subject 
and  in  herself. 

And  “Popsy  ”  William  H.  Welch — smooth,  placid,  always  the  states¬ 
man,  sometimes  almost  to  the  point  of  being  a  politician;  the  great 
professional  manager  of  quiet  tread,  and  always  with  great  influence; 
the  gentleman  and  the  soft  spokesman,  and  one  to  be  envied  by  the 
impetuous. 

Then  Miss  Dora  L.  Thompson  of  the  Army,  Mrs.  John  H.  Higbee  of 
the  Navy,  Miss  Mary  Beard,  the  charming  and  efficient  Chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  our  own  superb  Ella 
Phillips  Crandall — one  who  spoke  so  persuasively,  so  sanely,  and  who 
was  so  womanly  that  she  was  admired  by  her  own  sex  and  by  the  men. 
*  Then  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  who  disturbed  the  points  of  the  compass 
by  insisting  upon  figures,  and  when  they  were  given,  confronted  the 
authors  with  opposing  figures  that  he  had  culled  from  their  own  re- 
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ports  and  speeches!  A  statistician  has  no  place  in  a  group  of  loose- 
speaking  individuals. 

This  was  the  setting,  and  much  was  to  come  out  of  the  conference. 
Incidentally,  the  photograph  here  reproduced  was  taken  on  this  oc¬ 
casion. 

August  18 — Chicago ,  Great  Lakes ,  Exmoor  Country  Club.  Every  berth, 
upper  and  lower,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  train  from  Washington  to 
Chicago  was  occupied,  and  the  aisles  were  filled  with  hand  baggage. 
After  luncheon,  I  found  that  Dr.  Hubert  Work,  a  member  of  the 
General  Medical  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  was  on  the  train.  He  was  then 
Major  Work,  serving  in  Washington  in  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s 

office. 

Later  I  met  and  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with  Lt.  Col. 
J.  Fauntleroy  McGill  of  the  Marine  Corps.  He  had  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  Admiral  Braisted,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy,  and  especially  with  his  predecessor,  Admiral 
Charles  Francis  Stokes.  He  was  a  very  interesting  person. 

My  train  having  arrived  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the  schedule  of  two 
weeks  before,  I  was  obliged  to  wait  the  thirty  minutes  for  Mrs.  Martin, 
Miss  Katherine  Harris,  and  two  young  naval  jackies.  We  found  the 
ride  to  Highland  Park  delightful.  There  was  a  cool  northeast  breeze,  a 
welcome  change  after  the  enervating  heat  of  Washington.  After  a  fine 
dinner,  we  drove  the  boys  to  the  Great  Lakes  naval  training  station 
and  returned  to  the  Exmoor  Country  Club. 

BACK  TO  THE  HOMELAND 

August  22 — Watertown,  Oconomowoc ,  Madison.  En  route  to  Madison, 
I  visited  relatives  in  Watertown — my  sister,  Mrs.  Jeanette  Carlin  Rust 
(now  Mrs.  Albert  Humburch),  and  Uncle  Addison  Carlin.  Uncle  Ad 
and  I  drove  to  Oconomowoc,  where  we  called  on  Aunt  Millie  (Mrs. 
Luther  Hatch),  a  dear  old  sister  of  my  father.  She  was  then  82  years  of 
age,  and  I  had  not  seen  her  for  twenty  years.  One  of  her  eleven  great¬ 
grandchildren  was  in  the  crib,  and  several  near  relatives  around,  many 
I  never  had  expected  to  see.  Uncle  Ad  and  I  drove  about  the  beautiful 
town  with  its  wonderful  chain  of  lakes,  and  returned  to  W  atertown. 
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ADDRESS  TRI-STATE  MEETINGS  AT  MADISON 

We  left  Watertown  by  motor  at  one  o’clock  and  reached  the  Park 
Hotel  in  Madison  at  three.  The  tri-state  medical  meeting  was  in 
session  at  the  Capitol  building.  As  I  entered  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
State  House,  who  should  be  speaking  but  Brigadier- General  Noble! 
They  asked  me  to  speak  next  and  close  the  afternoon  performance.  I 
had  not  expected  to  be  called  upon  until  evening.  In  the  audience  were 
E.  P.  Davis,  L.  L.  McArthur,  Rock  Sleyster,  John  Deaver,  Horace  M. 
Starkey,  and  dozens  of  familiar  faces  of  the  old  Post-Graduate  days. 

The  men  were  invited  to  bring  their  ladies  to  the  evening  banquet, 
which  was  held  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Park  Hotel.  About  three  hun¬ 
dred  attended.  Mrs.  Martin,  my  sister  Nettie,  Miss  Harris,  and  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Davis  were  seated  at  the  speakers’  table,  at  which  were  Noble, 
Davis,  Craig,  Secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Presi¬ 
dent  William  B.  Peck  of  the  Tri-State  Society — Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa — President  Windesheim  of  the  Wisconsin  Medical  Society, 
President-elect  Dennis  J.  Hayes  (who  had  loaned  me  five  dollars  at 
an  opportune  time  in  1877,  during  my  first,  and  a  lean,  year  at  Chicago 
Medical  College),  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who  acted  as  toastmas¬ 
ter,  and  myself.  A  band  entertained  us.  It  was  an  interesting  audience. 
I  discussed  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  and  urged  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  speeches  of  the  evening,  especially  Dr.  Davis’,  were  above 
the  average  and  not  tiresome. 

Our  party  motored  back  to  Watertown  by  the  full  moon,  over  good 
roads,  in  a  cooling  atmosphere,  arriving  at  our  destination  at  1:45 
a.m.,  the  end  of  a  busy  day. 

WINGS  FOR  YOUR  HUMBLE  SERVANT 

August  24 — Chicago.  As  I  arrived  at  my  office,  there  was  great  com¬ 
motion,  and  Miss  Barry,  my  secretary,  cried  out:  “You  are  a  colonel!” 
and  handed  me  a  telegram: 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  August  23,  1918. 

“Colonel  Franklin  Martin 
“30  North  Michigan  Avenue 
“Chicago,  Illinois. 

“You  have  today  been  commissioned  Colonel  in  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

(Signed)  “Gorgas.” 
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Mrs.  Farrow  immediately  went  out  and  secured  my  chicken  wings, 
to  displace  the  dear  old  maple  leaves.  Congratulations  were  showered 
upon  the  blushing  bride.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Gorgas  congratu¬ 
lating  him  on  landing  another  good  officer. 

On  August  25  I  returned  to  Washington. 

GORGAS  CLOSES  DESK - SAYS  HE’S  “  GOING  FISHING” 

August  29.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  John  G.  Bowman*  and  I  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  to  confer  with  Noble, 
Miller,  or  Caldwell  about  a  list  of  prospective  members  of  the  Medical 
Corps  for  Fellowship  in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  None  of 
them  was  present.  However,  Williamf  informed  me  that  the  Surgeon 
General  was  there.  Bowman  and  I  went  down  to  the  Surgeon  General’s 
office.  The  door  was  open,  as  usual,  and  several  men,  some  in  uniform 
and  others  not,  were  standing  around.  One  doctor  from  Indiana  was 
explaining  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  he  wished  his  son  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Sanitary  Corps.  The  General  was  trying  to  fix  his 
mind  on  this  trivial  detail  which  should  have  been  referred  to  a  sub¬ 
ordinate.  He  sent  for  a  sanitarian  and  turned  the  matter  over  to  him. 
The  doctor  was  much  flattered  by  the  attention  shown  him  by  the 
Surgeon  General. 

General  Gorgas  then  greeted  us;  he  was  looking  a  little  distracted, 
I  congratulated  him  on  his  appearance  and  hoped  he  was  well.  Knowing 
that  he  expected  to  leave  soon  I  inquired  when  he  was  going  away. 
It  was  then  five  minutes  to  three.  He  said:  “ Doctor,  at  three  o’clock 
I  am  going  fishing.”  Something  in  his  voice  made  me  realize  that  it  was 
something  more  than  a  vacation  or  fishing  outing,  and  I  said:  “  General, 
when  will  you  return?”  He  said:  “ Doctor,  I  don’t  know;  when  I  am 
through  with  my  fishing.”  The  Surgeon  General,  who  had  been  such  a 
staunch  friend,  was  leaving  his  desk,  in  all  probability  never  to  return 
as  Surgeon  General.  He  was  to  sail  within  a  day  or  two  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  and  while  in  Europe  his  retirement  date,  October  3,  would 
come,  and  automatically  he  would  be  retired  from  the  Surgeon  General¬ 
ship.  There  were  tears  in  the  dear  old  fellow’s  eyes,  and  it  was  evi- 

*Then  Director  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons;  now  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

fSurgeon  General  Gorgas’  trusted  colored  factotum. 
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dently  a  very  trying  moment  for  him.  His  last  official  act  was  a  kindness 
to  a  country  doctor. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  W.  J.  Mayo  told  me  of  General  Gorgas’ 
anxiety  to  obtain  for  me  an  increase  in  rank  before  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  assist;  the  unusual  difficulties  he  had  because  of  the  then  recent 
ruling  that  no  ranks  were  to  be  jumped,  that,  finally,  he  had  to  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  make  it  a  personal  affair  in  order  to  succeed; 
and  then  the  great  pleasure  he  expressed  to  Mayo  when  he  found  his 
request  had  been  granted  and  he  could  send  me  a  telegram  announcing 
my  promotion.  And  the  tears  always  well  up  when  I  think  of  the  dear 
old  hero  who  was  “going  fishing.” 
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THE  COMING  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  A.  PETTIT 

Q 

kJEPTEMBER  2.  This  Labor  Day  brought  me  a  very  valuable  helper, 
Joseph  Pettit.  For  months  I  had  been  seeking  an  aid  who  had  the 
inclination,  the  tact,  and  the  judgment  to  meet  the  hundreds  of 
visitors  who  came  to  my  office  from  everywhere — to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit,  to  discuss  the  policies  of  my  office,  the  policies  of  the 
Government;  men  and  women  who  were  seeking  advice,  letters  of 
introduction,  influence  with  the  higher-ups;  who  wanted  to  gossip,  to 
tell  secrets,  to  complain  of  pro-Germans,  and  the  dangers  that  we  were 
all  running  because  of  unprotected  positions;  who  wanted  guidance 
in  reaching  the  birthplace  of  Washington  or  the  best  places  for  shop¬ 
ping;  and  how  to  contact  the  great  men  of  Washington — the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Secretary  of  War,  other  Cabinet  members,  the  Surgeons 
General,  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr.  Baruch,  and  even  a  few  of  the  also-rans — 
just  to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  possibly  to  get  them  to  present 
their  autographed  pictures. 

Such  were  the  duties  that  the  service  of  Joseph  Pettit  involved.  He 
was  to  meet  all  comers,  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  send  every 
comer  away  satisfied.  He  was  official  greeter,  buffer,  steerer.  No  man 
ever  did  his  job  better,  unless  it  was  Dean  Keppel  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  in  the  Secretary  of  War’s  office  (afterwards  rewarded  when 
promoted  from  his  “ office-boy  job”  to  be  Third  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War). 

Because  of  his  great  efficiency  in  this  position,  I  would  have  urged 
for  Dr.  Joseph  Pettit,  if  the  war  had  lasted,  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general. 

MUSINGS  ON  OUR  ESPRIT  DE  CORPS 

September  3.  The  morning  walk,  the  first  pleasure  of  the  day  when 
the  lid  was  removed  and  nature  was  revived  afresh!  The  dew,  the 
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green  of  the  trees,  the  balm  of  the  air,  the  awakened  senses,  and  the 
ardor  to  do  the  task.  Washington  is  always  beautiful,  but  on  these 
wonderful  mornings,  as  I  walked  by  the  hub  of  civilization— the  White 
House,  the  great  Departments  of  Treasury,  State,  War,  and  Navy— 
and  on  to  my  humble  task  of  helping  in  the  greatest  catastrophe  of 
history,  I  realized  that  in  after  years  I  would  treasure  this  vision. 
There  was  none  more  favored  than  I  with  my  work,  aided  by  a  busy 
group  of  the  most  loyal  men  and  women  that  anyone  ever  enjoyed. 
No  complaint;  everyone  cheerful;  everyone  with  the  joy  of  living  in 
his  or  her  soul.  No  one  ever  had  a  more  faithful  group — men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  character,  of  purpose,  and  of  patriotism,  and  the  truest  friends 
in  the  world. 


MONEYS  ADVANCED  TO  RAILROADS 

“A  list  of  the  roads  with  their  credits:  Total  amount  advanced  from 
April  1  to  September  1  was  $241,851,420,  divided  between  64  lines  or 
systems.  Most  of  this  was  taken  from  the  revolving  fund — $39>553>76o  from 
surplus  earnings.  Total  disbursed  now  between  $800,000,000  and  $900,- 
000,000.  .  .  .”31 


AWAY  TO  LOUISVILLE 

Shortly  after  I  boarded  the  train,  an  adventure  was  impending.  I 
felt  uncomfortable,  looked  out  of  the  window,  moved  about;  but  some 
intangible  thing  disturbed  me.  Then  I  became  aware  of  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  were  leveled  at  me.  I  looked  away,  but  always  they  were  there — 
by  that  shaded  window,  forward  in  the  car — steady  and  unwinking. 
The  eyes  shone  beneath  a  shock  of  blond  tresses.  I  rose  from  my  seat 
and  walked  forward.  As  I  passed  the  apparition,  I  was  regarded 
frankly.  I  returned  to  my  seat,  but  soon  went  to  the  smoking  room 
— the  situation  was  uncanny. 

At  last  I  was  approached:  “I  have  seen  you  often,  but  you  probably 
do  not  know  me.  You  have  passed  my  father  and  me  frequently;  he 
has  told  me  of  you,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you.”  Side  by  side 
we  chatted,  and  always  there  was  that  frank,  friendly  observance 
that  searched  my  very  soul.  I  could  not  be  at  ease;  my  companion 
was  not  formidable,  but  on  the  contrary  most  comely,  and  ordinarily 
would  have  been  observed  with  searching  curiosity.  I  was  attracted 
by  the  wearing  apparel— a  khaki  uniform,  highly  polished  brown 
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puttees,  a  natty  cap,  and  a  high-cut  collar,  all  most  attractive.  Pos¬ 
sibly  an  ambulance  driver,  possibly  a  Red  Cross  driver. 

The  conversation  reached  a  more  natural  plane,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  dine  together.  We  were  observed  by  all  of  the  men; 
and  the  women  (usual  enough)  were  very  curious.  Possibly  they  thought 
I  was  a  proud  father  out  with  my  attractive  child.  The  frank  stare 
continued  to  trouble  me.  As  we  returned  to  our  car,  I  was  shown  some 
photographs,  and  the  mystery  was  solved.  There  before  me  were  pic¬ 
tures  of  my  bewitching  companion  in  flying  costume;  several  showed 
flights,  one  over  New  York  harbor  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Then 
I  was  cordially  invited  to  come  to  the  flying  field  near  Washington 
any  day  and  be  taken  up. 

After  all  of  this  we  became  very  friendly,  and  more  or  less  confi¬ 
dential.  The  woman  across  the  aisle,  with  the  letters  “U.S.A.  ”  on  her 
suitcase — probably  an  officer’s  wife — kept  close  watch  on  us,  and  I 
was  aware  that  she  was  listening  to  our  conversation.  It  was  bedtime, 
and  nearly  every  berth  in  the  car  was  made  up. 

My  companion  arose  and  said:  “Well,  Colonel,  I  shall  leave  you; 
you  must  be  tired.  I  have  enjoyed  the  evening  very  much.  I  just  felt 
that  I  must  talk  to  you.  Father  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  seen 
you.  I  shall  be  back  in  Washington  in  a  week  and  I  must  see  you. 
Here  is  my  card.  I  expect  to  be  going  over  soon.”  I  shook  his  great 
big,  generous  hand  as  he  walked  off,  straight  and  splendid.  What  a 
fine  husband  for  one  of  my  fine  girls !  What  wonderful  eyes — so  straight 
and  unafraid! 

THE  “ARMY  woman”  IMPARTS  INTERESTING  GOSSIP 

September  4.  I  met  the  woman  with  the  suitcase  marked  “W.S.W., 
U.S.A.”  She  was  the  daughter  of  Major  General  Bell,  and  the  wife  of 
Colonel  W.  S.  Wood,  in  charge  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill. 
Being  an  attractive  Army  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  regiment,  her 
father  a  General,  she  had  all  of  the  gossip  of  the  Army.  She  was  curi¬ 
ous.  Was  I  a  Regular  Army  officer?  She  thought  she  knew  all  of  the 
older  medical  officers  of  my  rank.  She  asked:  “Do  you  know  General 
Ireland,  who  is  in  France,  and  who  is  being  considered  for  Surgeon 
General  to  succeed  General  Gorgas?”  I  was  glad  to  learn  about  him. 
She  said  that  he  had  always  been  the  most  popular  doctor  in  the 
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Army ,  a  splendid  fellow,  and  that  there  would  be  universal  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  Regular  Army,  especially  among  the  line  officers,  if  he 
were  chosen.  She  commented  on  a  number  of  other  medical  officers, 
including  Noble.  She  was  chuck-full  of  gossip  about  Army  officers  now 
on  active  duty.  She  knew  General  Pershing  and  had  danced  with  him 
at  many  camps.  Her  caustic  remarks  about  some  of  the  officers  were 
refreshing.  We  parted  company  at  a  little  junction,  and  one  more  ship 
with  full  and  attractive  sail  had  been  “passed  in  the  daylight.5’ 

“the  DOCTOR  IN  THE  WAR55 — SPEECH  AT  LOUISVILLE 

Louisville.  The  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society  was  meeting  at  the 
Seelbach  Hotel.  Someone  was  reading  a  paper  as  I  entered  the  hall. 
Dr.  Arthur  McCormack,  the  Secretary,  saw  me  come  in  and  try  to 
sneak  unobserved  into  a  rear  seat.  He  began  to  clap  his  hands  and  said: 
“Everybody  up!55  They  thought  there  was  a  fire  and  got  up— as  he 
dragged  me  forward,  hoisted  me  to  the  platform,  and  introduced  me 
as  “one  who  didn’t  need  any  introduction55  (nor  wanted  any),  and  they 
all  perfunctorily  cheered,  while  I  bowed  acknowledgment  of  this  greet¬ 
ing,  and  said  something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  much  obliged.  Then 
the  disgusted  reader  of  the  paper,  who  had  been  interrupted,  went  on. 

SERVICE  FLAG  DEDICATED 

The  first  order  of  business  at  the  evening  meeting  was  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  service  flag  of  the  Society,  which  recorded  that  614  medical 
men  of  Kentucky  had  enrolled  for  service.  In  accepting  the  service 
flag  Major  McCormack  said:  “There  are  less  than  a  dozen  men  who 
should  have  gone  from  Kentucky  and  failed  to  do  so;  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  who  have  gone  though  they  had  sufficient  obligations 
to  keep  them  at  home.  There  are  four  hundred  yet  to  go,  each  one  of 
them  ready  to  leave  the  day  he  is  needed  and  the  day  he  is  called.55 

After  an  elaborate  introduction  by  Dr.  McCormack,  I  began  my 
speech  with  a  few  words  on  the  service  flag: 

The  service  flag  is  an  emblem  of  action  and  sacrifice.  In  every  hamlet  of 
this  broad  land,  and  in  nearly  every  home  of  every  hamlet,  pretentious  or 
simple,  one  sees  and  honors  this  touching  tribute.  It  is  the  sacrificial  vest¬ 
ment  of  love  and  honor,  to  those  who  have  gone  away,  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  the  community  by  those  wearily  waiting  at  home.  Its  scarlet  border  exem- 
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plifies  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  our  country  may  demand;  the  white  center 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  ones  at  home  for  the  protection  of  the  loved  ones 
gone;  the  stars  of  blue,  one  by  one,  the  individual  sacrifice  and  hope — the 
determination  on  the  part  of  one  more  son  to  do  the  supreme  act;  the  star  of 
gold  that 1  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friend.’  And  the  God  of  Nations  accepted  his  proffer,  honored  him  and 
made  him  of  the  elect. 

“Hail  to  this  one  more  flag  just  unfurled  by  the  profession  of  medicine 
of  this  great  State  of  Kentucky.  Her  profession  is  no  less  true  than  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  forty-seven  other  commonwealths.  Kentucky  is  no  novice  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Her  blood  at  all  times  has  been  shed  for  righteous¬ 
ness.  Her  prayers  have  followed  her  men  of  chivalry,  and  her  stars  of  blue 
upon  her  service  flags  have  been  crowded  close;  and  when  the  nights  have 
come  her  firmaments  of  golden  stars  have  shone  forth  brilliantly,  and  she  has 
bowed,  as  she  will  in  this  great  crisis,  with  pride  and  without  complaint.” 

REFUTATION  OF  SENATOR  SHERMAN’S  ASSERTION  THAT 
POLITICS  WAS  “RUNNING  RAMPANT” 

The  morning  papers  had  carried  accounts  of  the  speech  of  Senator 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  violently  attacking  the 
administration,  alleging  that  partisan  politics  was  running  rampant, 
and  assailing  active  individuals,  notably  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr. 
Gompers.  Knowing  well  that  there  was  no  basis  for  such  an  attack, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  adverting  rather  warmly  to  the  uncalled-for 
speech.  So,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  service  flag,  I  launched  extem¬ 
poraneously  into  an  attempted  reply  to  some  of  the  Senator’s  remarks. 
As  Mrs.  Martin  was  not  there  to  cough  and  warn  the  orator,  it  required 
about  fifty  minutes  to  deliver  the  message.  It  was  a  fine  audience; 
room  chuck-full  and  people  standing  in  the  doors  and  windows  and 
around  the  edges.  They  were  particularly  happy  when  I  paid  my 
respects  to  Senator  Sherman  on  partisan  politics  in  Washington. 

Next  morning,  the  Courier- J ournal  headed  its  long  account  of  the 
meeting  “Defends  Men  at  the  Helm,”  and  quoted  me  as  follows: 

“You  all  read  in  the  papers  this  morning,  from  one  high  in  authority,  an 
expression  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Washington.  According  to 
that  statement  by  Senator  Sherman,  politics  was  running  rampant  in  the 
Nation’s  capital.  In  reply  to  that,  I  want  simply  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

“Did  the  President,  or  anyone  in  authority,  or  anyone  in  the  United 
States,  ask  about  the  politics  of  Daniel  Willard,  of  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Mr. 
Ryan,  of  Mr.  Schwab,  of  Mr.  Stettinius,  of  Mr.  Hoover,  of  Mr.  Taft,  of  Mr. 
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Hughes — all  called  to  Washington  to  work  for  our  President  and  for  the 
Nation? 

“In  Sherman’s  speech  yesterday  the  names  of  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Samuel 
Gompers  were  dwelt  upon.  Can  anybody  who  is  sane  for  one  minute  do  any¬ 
thing  but  thrill  at  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done  by  Secretary 
McAdoo?  Not  one  man’s  job,  but  the  jobs  of  two  or  three  men.  And  is  it  sur¬ 
prising?  Ask  any  Brooklynite  or  New  York  man  who  knows  of  the  work  that 
McAdoo  did  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  in  putting  the  tubes  under 
the  river,  when  Wall  Street  and  all  the  business  interests  absolutely  cursed 
him  because  of  his  pre-war  activities.  .  .  . 

“This  man  of  yesterday  spoke  of  Samuel  Gompers  as  the  Assistant  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Everyone  of  you  should  get  down  on  your  knees 
every  night  and  thank  God  that  we  have  Samuel  Gompers  to  assist  us  in  our 
efforts.  I  have  been  associated  with  that  man  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  have 
been  in  conferences  with  him  every  week.  I  have  heard  him  speak  often, 
urging  the  Government  to  do  exactly  what  has  been  done  to  save  the  labor 
situation.  .  . 

Status  of  Doctor  Supply.  After  giving  some  description  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  maelstrom  of  activity  in  Washington,  outlining  the  organization 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  and  General  Medical  Board,  and  telling 
of  our  close  co-operation  with  the  three  Surgeons  General,  the  account 
continued : 

“The  perfunctory  stage  of  this  war  for  America  has  passed.  We  can  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  unorganized  profession  adequately  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  industrial  workers,  and  civil  population.  We  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  offer  our  own  services,  but  must  be  prepared  to  educate 
and  graduate  a  larger  percentage  of  doctors  than  heretofore  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  output  here,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

“This  is  our  present  state:  Approximately  144,000  doctors  are  available 
for  military,  naval,  public  health,  and  civilian  service.  Commissioned  medical 
men  in  the  Army  last  week  numbered  26,088;  in  the  Navy,  3,283;  Public 
Health  Service,  666,  a  total  of  30,037.  This  number  meets  the  present  need. 
With  expansion  of  the  Army  to  5,000,000,  and  the  Navy  to  its  full  authorized 
strength,  supplemented  by  an  enlarged  Public  Health  Service,  we  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  place  50,000  doctors — or  20,000  more  than  we  have  now — 30  per  cent 
of  our  entire  number  must  be  in  uniform.  .  .  . 

“Do  you  realize  if  we  had  in  enlisted  personnel  or  volunteers — man-power 
outside  of  the  medical  profession — the  same  percentage  of  enrollment  as  we 
have  among  doctors  who  have  volunteered,  that  we  would  now  have  an  army 
of  over  9,000,000  men?  Now  comes  an  opportunity  for  us  to  classify  ourselves 
and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  great  authorized  board  the  power  to  classify 
the  profession.  .  .  .” 
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DR.  EDWARD  P.  DAVIS’  ELOQUENT  TRIBUTE  TO  WILSON 

September  5 — Louisville.  After  dinner  at  the  Pendennis  Club,  we 
went  back  to  the  hall  to  hear  the  oration  by  Davis.  It  was  interesting 
in  the  extreme.  He  briefly  sketched  the  life  of  President  Wilson  from 
the  time  he  was  taught  by  his  father  up  to  the  day  when,  interfering 
in  university  politics,  he  placed  democracy  against  autocracy  and  won ; 
and  later  his  election  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

HORSES  HAUL  BUS  ON  A  “  GASLESS  ”  SUNDAY 

September  8 — Chicago.  As  this  was  one  of  the  “gasless”  Sundays 
of  the  war  period,  the  Exmoor  Country  Club  bus,  like  a  chariot  from 
an  Egyptian  tomb,  was  pressed  into  service,  and,  drawn  by  two  epi¬ 
leptic  horses  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  resurrected  with  it,  left 
the  club-house  at  8:45  a.m.,  in  order  to  reach  the  station,  half  a  mile 
away,  in  time  for  passengers  to  catch  the  9:12  train  from  Highland 
Park  to  Chicago.  We  made  it,  with  not  much  time  to  spare.  The 
horses  apparently  knew  it  was  Sunday. 

On  board  the  train  for  Washington,  I  had  waded  through  a  portion 
of  the  morning  paper  when  I  was  boisterously  greeted  by  Dr.  Otto 
Schmidt,  who  informed  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  President,  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  come  to  Springfield  to 
speak  at  the  Illinois  Centennial  celebration.  Always  an  agreeable  fellow 
full  of  anecdotes  and  good  stories,  Otto  helped  to  while  away  a  good 
part  of  the  time. 

GENERAL  CROWDER’S  BUSY  DAY — REGISTERING  13,000,000  MEN 

September  12.  Had  a  talk  over  the  telephone  with  General  Crowder, 
who  very  definitely  announced  that  this  was  his  busy  day — the  day 
on  which  thirteen  million  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  46  were  to 
be  registered. 

IS  IT  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END? 

“U.  S.  troops  have  cut  off  St.  Mihiel  salient  and  captured  13,000  Ger¬ 
mans,  General  March  announces.  Men  in  high  spirits.  Chief  of  Staff  tells 
how  Pershing’s  men  in  two  days  have  regained  territory  held  by  enemy 
for  four  years.  Declares  America  will  go  through  with  it.  .  .  .”32 
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“mr.  Wilson’s  message  of  congratulations  to  general  pershing 

“  Accept  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  Army  under  your  command.  The  boys  have  done  what  we  expected  of 
them  and  done  it  in  the  way  we  most  admire.  We  are  deeply  proud  of  them 
and  of  their  chief.  Please  convey  to  all  concerned  my  grateful  and  affectionate 
thanks. — Woodrow  Wilson.”33 

U  ‘  FAR-REACHING  RESULTS’  SEEN  BY  THE  BRITISH  SOVEREIGN 

(  London. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washington: 

“On  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  bril¬ 
liant  achievement  of  the  American  and  allied  troops  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Pershing  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

“The  far-reaching  results  secured  by  these  successful  operations  which 
have  marked  the  active  intervention  of  the  American  Army  on  a  great  scale 
under  its  own  administration  are  the  happiest  augury  for  the  complete  and, 
I  hope,  not  far  distant  triumph  of  the  allied  cause. — George,  R.  I.”33 

u  SPANISH  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC  AT  THREE  ARMY  CANTONMENTS 

“Severe  epidemics  of  the  so-called  Spanish  influenza  have  broken  out  in 
several  camps.  Telegraphic  reports  received  by  the  chief  of  the  division  of 
sanitation  say  that  1,500  cases,  with  two  deaths,  have  developed  at  Camp 
Devens,  Massachusetts;  1,000  cases  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia;  and  320  cases 
at  Camp  Upton,  Long  Island,  New  York.  .  .  .”34 

TOURING,  DETOURING,  WE  WHEEL  INTO  WHEELING 

September  28 — Wheeling.  We  spent  a  gasless  Sunday  in  Wheeling. 
This  was  the  opening  night  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive.  The 
town  was  full  of  people,  bands,  speakers,  and  excitement. 

I  INSIST  UPON  SALUTING  THE  FLAG 

September  29.  In  the  morning  I  had  a  fine  walk  over  the  Ohio  River 
on  the  high  bridge,  and  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  city,  the  sunlight, 
and  the  fresh  air.  A  number  of  boats  were  loading  and  unloading  cattle 
and  hogs.  The  town  is  old  and  attractive.  The  great  river  bank  was 
beautiful  with  its  variety  of  foliage.  At  noon,  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  went 
over  to  the  island  and  walked  about  the  city.  Later  we  took  the  street 
car  and  went  out  to  a  suburb  up  the  river  to  the  home  of  a  relative, 
Mr.  Hubbard.  After  supper,  we  went  to  a  Presbyterian  Church  that 
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was  well  advertised  in  the  hotel.  We  arrived  during  the  long  prayer, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  minister  announced  that  a  soldier  had  entered 
(meaning  me),  and  he  invited  the  soldiers  to  come  up  and  stand  under 
the  flag  that  hung  from  the  organ  loft  above  the  pulpit,  during  the 
singing  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  I  did  not  move,  as  we  were 
in  the  rear  of  the  church;  but  the  minister  came  back  and  urged  me. 

Feeling  like  an  idiot  I  went  forward  and  mounted  the  pulpit  plat¬ 
form  and  faced  the  flag  “at  attention,”  my  back  to  the  audience. 
He  suggested  that  I  face  the  audience  (the  church  was  full  because  it 
was  a  “gasless”  Sunday),  but  I  insisted  that  I  must  face  the  flag* 
So  I  faced  the  flag,  and  the  choir  and  the  audience  sang.  At  the  end, 
I  saluted  and  started  back  to  my  seat.  He  detained  me,  and  asked  me 
to  say  a  few  words  to  his  congregation.  I  hesitated,  but  he  insisted. 
I  yielded,  and  went  to  the  pulpit  and  delivered  myself.  It  was  embar¬ 
rassing,  I  said,  to  be  caught  in  a  strange  city  by  a  “gasless  day” 
while  motoring  from  Chicago  to  Washington — but  we  were  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  war.  I  qualified  as  a  witness,  and  then  told  them  the  “drive 
was  on”  and  that  now  at  the  beginning  of  another  Liberty  Loan  drive 
they  must  all  help — every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  them.  I  then 
shook  hands  with  the  minister  and  strode  back  to  my  seat.  Mrs. 
Martin  was  nearly  choking  with  glee  at  my  discomfiture. 

The  Secretary  of  our  State  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Reed,  and  Dr.  Frank  L.  Hupp  came  and  spoke  to  us  and,  after  a  short 
impromptu  reception  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  they  walked  back  to 
the  hotel  with  us.  It  was  a  real  diversion. 

ABANDON  AUTOMOBILE  FOR  TRAIN 

September  30 — Pittsburgh .  After  a  fine  rest,  with  top  down,  sun  shin¬ 
ing,  a  fine  day,  we  started  on  the  last  leg  of  our  journey,  to  Pittsburgh. 
We  took  it  leisurely.  As  we  were  leaving  that  night  for  Grand  Rapids 
by  train,  we  went  to  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
got  a  room  and  rested.  We  left  our  faithful  chauffeur,  Fred  Anderson, 
in  Pittsburgh,  expecting  to  return  for  our  trip  back  to  Washington 
the  end  of  the  week. 

*As  it  happened,  there  was  good  reason  for  saluting  the  flag  that  day — a  date  made 
famous  by  our  boys’  breaking  the  Hindenburg  line.  I  learned  that  it  was  my  dear  friend 
Hupp  (since  gone  to  his  reward)  who  arranged  with  the  dominie  for  my  impromptu 
sermonette.  Blessed  are  the  righteous! 
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ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATING  NURSES 

o 

V^/ctober  2— Grand  Rapids.  About  fifty  Executive  Committeemen 
and  County  Representatives  of  Michigan  were  present  at  the  two- 
thirty  o’clock  meeting,  presided  over  by  Reuben  Peterson.  Had  a 
good  clearance  talk  and  answered  many  questions. 

We  dined  with  the  Clay  Hollisters,  and  met  our  old  friend  Mr. 
Greeson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  one  of  the 
bags  of  salt  of  the  earth.  At  7  40,  we  started  for  the  nurses’  graduating 
exercises  at  Powers’  Theater.  The  Marine  Band  was  playing  in  front 
of  the  theater  and  nurses  were  coming  from  every  direction.  I  was 
taken  in  tow  by  a  local  Mrs.  Martin  and  conducted  to  the  men  who 
were  to  have  a  part  in  the  evening  exercises.  The  curtain  had  been 
lowered,  and  we  were  to  occupy  places  on  the  stage  behind  it.  Every 
seat  of  the  theater  was  occupied. 

As  I  started  back  stage,  one  of  the  distinguished  managers  of  the 
exercises  came  to  me  with  a  veiled  request.  “ Doctor,”  he  said,  “don’t 
drive  these  nurses  into  the  war.”  I  said  nothing.  This  encouraged  the 
speaker.  “We  at  home  are  already  suffering  from  need  of  nurses  to 
care  for  our  sick.” 

Traveling  for  months  to  enroll  doctors  and  nurses,  tired  and  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  enthusiastic,  healthy  nurses 
waiting  to  receive  their  diplomas,  with  hundreds  of  undergraduates 
filling  the  galleries  straining  at  their  leashes,  to  graduate,  too,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  with  emotion  filling  my  soul  and  stimulating  me  to  use 
the  opportunity  before  me  to  urge  and  urge  these  young  women  to 
enroll  in  the  war  game  at  once,  I  surveyed  my  patriotic  friend  and 
blurted  out,  with  as  much  dignity  and  control  of  feeling  as  I  could 
command:  “If  you  expect  me  to  desist  from  calling  these  graduating 
nurses  to  arms  in  this  crisis,  I  would  advise  you  now  to  Tall  me  off’ 
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as  your  speaker,  because  I  cannot  accede  to  your  request.  I  expect 
to  use  every  force  of  my  persuasion  and  influence  in  encouraging  them 
to  enroll.” 

A  murmured  apology  followed.  I  had  “misunderstood  him,  etc. 

I  continued  on  to  the  platform. 

On  a  signal,  the  band  in  the  orchestra  pit  struck  up,  the  curtain  rose, 
and  we  were  revealed.  After  prayer  by  a  priest,  the  Mayor,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  introduced  the  orator  of  the  evening.  The  introduction  dis¬ 
tressed  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  its  Chairman,  John 
Blodgett,  and  particularly  the  women  of  the  committee  who  occupied 
the  theater  boxes— because  the  Mayor  mixed  my  name  all  up. 

The  Talk.  This  was  an  inspiring  night  for  me,  as  I  was  near  my 
home  people.  Before  me  were  the  classes  graduating  from  the  training 
schools  of  the  St.  Mary’s,  Butterworth,  and  Blodgett  hospitals.  Sup¬ 
porting  this  great  drive  for  nurses  were  big  business  men,  the  towns¬ 
people,  and  the  society  leaders  all  filled  with  emotion  by  the  catas¬ 
trophe  that  was  threatening  our  country. 

Grand  Rapids  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  a  life-long  and 
devoted  friend  of  mine.  He  was  at  this  time  serving  in  France  as  a 
major,  second  in  command  of  the  great  military  hospital  at  the  edge 
of  Paris,  working  day  and  night  as  all  of  our  doctors  were  working  in 
France — and  suffering  from  a  lack  of  nurses. 

Dropping  my  notes  in  the  middle  of  my  speech,  I  carefully  surveyed 
the  great  gallery  filled  with  student  nurses.  Amid  a  profound  silence, 
turning  to  the  two  hundred  nurses  who  were  about  to  graduate,  rais¬ 
ing  my  hand,  I  said:  “In  the  name  of  our  beloved  Major  ‘Dick’  Smith 
serving  in  France,  I  urge  each  nurse  and  each  prospective  nurse  to 
seek  a  position  in  the  Army  or  Navy  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Richard  Smith  would  second  me  in  this  request,  even  knowing,  as  he 
would,  the  need  of  some  of  those  at  home  for  your  services!” 

There  followed  a  burst  of  applause  that  resounded  from  the  pit  to 
the  uppermost  gallery,  and  it  lasted  for  minutes.  Then,  stepping  to 
the  edge  of  the  stage  as  the  applause  gradually  subsided,  I  raised  my 
hand  and  as  silence  was  resumed  I  asked:  “Will  all  nurses  and  pros¬ 
pective  nurses,  without  regard  to  home  responsibilities,  who  will  en¬ 
roll  for  war  service  please  rise?”  If  any  nurse  or  near-nurse,  including 
many  society  maids  and  matrons,  remained  seated,  I  could  not  see 
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them.  Richard  Smith  would  have  rejoiced  at  this  demonstration  of 
women  who  ever  stood  ready  to  rush  to  Paris  to  serve  him  in  any 
capacity  and  at  any  cost  to  aid  in  winning  the  great  war  of  history. 

I  suppose  that  General  Crowder  would  have  said  that  I  was  using 
unfair  tactics! 

Following  are  excerpts  from  my  address  on  this  occasion: 

“This  is  an  inspiring  occasion.  This  get-together  on  the  part  of  three  great 
hospital  training  schools  is  making  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  our 
Government  is  attempting  to  do  with  the  many  activities  that  have  hitherto 
played  their  game  alone,  many  times  duplicating  efforts,  losing  momentum, 
and  failing  to  yield  the  influence  that  comes  from  the  impact  of  team  work. 
By  combination  of  community  interests  you  are  putting  every  ounce  of  the 
energy  of  three  organizations  behind  a  common  effort  to  help  the  world  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  task. 

“Official  Washington,  today,  and  for  a  year  past,  represents  a  crystallized 
effort  to  accomplish  the  paramount  act  that  will  most  promptly  help  to  end 
this  international  conflict.  .  .  . 

“This  is  not  a  man’s  war,  nor  a  woman’s  war,  but  it  is  the  war  of  every 
human  creature  who  can  do  a  useful  act.  And  nowhere  is  the  spectacle  more 
inspiring  than  in  the  magnificent  part  that  has  been  taken  by  the  women  of 
England,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  now  of  our  own  beloved  country.  And  is 
that  fact  a  subject  for  surprise?  History  records  the  deeds  performed  by 
women  in  every  great  emergency  of  civilization,  and  makes  it  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  for  us  to  look  for  the  greatest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  women  at  this 
crucial  trial  of  the  world . 

“Nowhere  else  has  woman  come  into  her  own  as  in  the  profession  of 
nursing.  The  personal  service,  the  devotion  to  duty,  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  the  maternal  instinct,  the  rare  intelligence,  the 
home-making  aspiration,  each  is  a  part  of  the  normal  woman  and  an  attri¬ 
bute  necessary  for  a  normal  nurse.  On  the  other  hand,  can  one  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  out  of  place  or  more  helpless  or  hopeless  than  the  ordinary  man 
attempting  to  fill  the  place  of  a  trained  nurse? 

“This  war  has  done  much — if  anything  else  were  needed  to  establish 
woman  as  a  nurse — forever  to  place  women  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  nursing,  in  the  care  not  only  of  the  civilian  sick,  but  also  of  our  soldiers 
wherever  they  may  be,  in  No  Man’s  Land,  in  casualty  clearing  station,  in 
base  hospital,  or  undergoing  rehabilitation  at  the  rear.  .  .  . 

“How  shall  women  help  in  this  great  nursing  program?  First,  by  realizing 
that  the  nursing  profession  is  facing  the  gravest  responsibility  and  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  of  its  whole  history.  The  country  is  calling  upon  them  to 
undertake  a  gigantic  task  which  is  going  to  mean  life  or  death  for  many 
thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  .  .  . 
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“Over  20,000  of  our  best  nurses  have  already  answered  the  call  and  have 
enrolled  for  active  service  with  the  Red  Cross,  but  we  shall  call  for  many 
thousands  more  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  great  army  here  and  in  France. 

“We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  every  nurse  so  enrolled  may  be  taken 
away  from  a  post  where  she  is  at  work  and  is  urgently  needed.  Our  problem, 
therefore,  is  how  to  answer  the  call  for  service  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fill  the  hundreds  of  vacant  places  which  those  who  go  leave  behind  them. 
It  would  be  disastrous  if  we  should  let  our  hospitals  here  suffer  for  lack  of 
competent  nurses,  particularly  for  lack  of  superintendents  and  supervisors 
and  teachers  who  are  needed  to  train  the  younger  generations  of  nurses.  .  .  . 

“The  Government  is  calling  25,000  young  women  to  join  the  United 
States  Student  Nurse  Reserve,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  train  for 
service  as  nurses.  The  call  is  for  women  between  the  ages  of  19  and  35. 
Intelligent,  responsible  women  of  good  education  and  sound  health  are 
wanted.  A  college  education  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  many  hospitals  will  give 
credit  for  it.  Credit  will  also  be  given  for  special  scientific  knowledge  or 
for  preliminary  training  in  nursing  along  the  lines  of  special  courses  now 
being  conducted  by  various  schools  and  colleges.  .  .  . 

“The  effort  of  all  strength  in  farm,  hamlet,  county,  city,  state,  and  na¬ 
tion,  backed  by  the  administrative  authority  of  those  in  command  at 
Washington  and  overseas,  is  now  to  be  concentrated  in  finishing  once  and  for 
all,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  destructive  activities  of  the 
Germans.  .  .  . 

“Our  struggle  is  at  its  height.  The  die  is  cast,  experiments  have  ceased, 
and  all  the  world  demands  an  end.  .  . 

This  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me.  The  following  day  Isabelle  and  I  started  for  Washington. 

GORGEOUS  FOLIAGE  A  CONSTANT  FEAST  FOR  THE  EYE 

October  4 — Pittsburgh ,  Uniontown ,  Cumberland.  In  Pittsburgh  we 
were  met  by  faithful  Fred  and  the  car.  Almost  immediately  we  slid 
out  of  the  smoky,  foggy  town.  The  day  developed,  and  as  we  wound 
around  among  the  coke-making  plants  in  the  valleys  the  sun  came  out 
and  the  mists  cleared.  The  foliage  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  in  spite 
of  the  smoke,  was  beautiful  and,  going  at  a  leisurely  rate,  we  enjoyed 
every  minute.  The  roads  were  good.  We  landed  in  Uniontown  for 
luncheon.  The  afternoon  ride  was  over  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  we  both  agreed  that  we  never  had  seen  the  foliage 
more  brilliant  or  more  beautifully  colored.  It  was  such  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  rich  green  we  had  viewed  as  we  passed  on  a  westward  journey 
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early  in  June.  The  sun  shone  brightly  and  the  atmosphere  was  stimu¬ 
lating  but  warm. 

Arrived  at  the  Fort  Cumberland  Hotel  at  5:30,  and  were  soon  well 
installed  in  comfortable  rooms. 

The  next  day,  after  a  restful  motor  ride,  we  arrived  at  the  Capital, 
where  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  influenza  epidemic  that 
was  gripping  the  civilized  world. 

VOLUNTEER  MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ever  since  we  had  begun  enrolling  medical  officers  for  service  in 
the  war,  we  had  been  besieged  by  doctors  who  had  offered  their  serv¬ 
ices  but  had  been  rejected  because  of  certain  physical  defects,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  past  the  age  limit,  or  because  they  were  necessary  for 
home  duties,  such  as  teaching,  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other 
responsibilities.  For  patriotic  reasons  they  all  wished  to  don  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  soldier  in  the  World  War. 

It  was  apparent  that  many  of  these  men — as  fit  and  capable  as 
others  who  had  been  accepted  as  coming  within  the  qualifications  es¬ 
tablished  by  law — would  be  acceptable  for  home  duty  and  some  even 
for  administrative  duty  at  the  front,  to  relieve  men  qualified  for  the 
more  active  military  service;  and  they  would  require  some  insignia  or 
uniform  as  a  mark  of  their  authority.  I  had  discussed  the  problem 
informally  with  President  Wilson,  tentatively  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Surgeons  General,  and  for  weeks  with  my  own  staff,  Dr. 
Simpson,  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Dr.  McLean,  and  the  other  members 
of  my  Executive  Committee — Admiral  Grayson,  Professors  Welch 
and  Vaughan,  and  Drs.  William  and  Charles  Mayo.  The  name  “  Vol¬ 
unteer  Medical  Service  Corps”  was  suggested  by  Surgeon  General 
Gorgas  and  adopted  forthwith. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Board  at  which  I  presided,  on 
November  18,  1917,  I  requested  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  States  Activities  and  Examinations,  to  present  the 
subject  formally.  Major  McLean,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
States  Activities,  made  a  further  report  at  the  meeting  of  our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  added:  “Such  insignia 
and  rank  will  be  given  to  the  members  of  this  new  organization  as 
may  be  found  just  and  appropriate.”  Surgeons  General  Gorgas  and 
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Braisted  “expressed  themselves  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion,”  and  Surgeon  General  Blue  indicated  “that  the  Sanitary  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  glad  to  utilize  the 
services  of  some  of  the  senior  medical  men.” 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Admiral  Braisted  as  to  “compensation  ” 
for  members  of  the  Corps,  it  was  stated  that  there  would  be  “no  pay” 
except  in  cases  of  special  agreements  made  with  individuals  for  serv¬ 
ices  required  in  one  of  the  departments  or  elsewhere. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  on  January 
31,  1918,  Director  Gifford  presented  in  my  behalf  a  resolution  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps.  The  Council  unani¬ 
mously  authorized  the  Medical  Section  to  organize  the  Corps,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  the  services  of  its  members  in  any  way 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  or  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The 
Council  also  authorized  an  insignia  to  be  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
Corps. 

Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  was  in  complete  accord  with  the 
plan,  and  on  August  4  accepted  my  invitation  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Central  Governing  Board. 

The  organization  was  just  what  its  name  implied — a  gentleman’s 
agreement.  It  was  in  no  wise  a  conscription,  but  a  method  of  recording 
all  physicians  who  were  not  yet  in  service,  and  classifying  them  so 
that  their  services,  when  required,  could  be  utilized  in  a  manner  to 
inflict  as  little  hardship  on  the  individual  as  possible. 

When  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  was  enlarged  from  its 
original  scope,  President  Wilson  gave  definite  approval  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  letter: 

“The  White  House 

“  Washington,  August  12,  1918. 

“My  dear  Dr.  Martin, — 

“I  have  received  your  letter  of  August  5,  laying  before  me  the  matured 
plan  for  the  reorganized  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  of  which  you  ask 
my  approval.  This  work  was  undertaken  by  you  under  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense;  it  has  had  great  success  in  enrolling  members 
of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  country  into  a  volunteer  corps 
available  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service. 
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In  co-operation  with  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  the  strong  governing  board  of  the  reorganized  corps  will  be  able 
to  be  of  increasing  service,  and  through  it  the  finely  trained  medical  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  made  ready  for  service  in  connection 
with  the  activities  already  mentioned,  but  the  important  work  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General’s  office  and  the  Red  Cross  will  be  aided  and  the 
problems  of  the  health  of  the  civilian  communities  of  the  United  States  as¬ 
sured  consideration.  I  am  very  happy  to  give  my  approval  to  the  plans  which 
you  have  submitted,  both  because  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps  and  also  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  medical  profession,  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  service  which  the  whole  profession  has  rendered  to  the  Nation  with 
great  enthusiasm  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency.  The  health 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  health  of  the  country  at  large,  is  due  to  the 
co-operation  which  the  public  authorities  have  had  from  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession;  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  service  has  been  everywhere  present  and 
the  record  of  the  mobilization  of  the  many  forces  of  this  great  Republic  will 
contain  no  case  of  readier  response  or  better  service  than  that  which  the 
physicians  have  rendered. 


“  Cordially  and  faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  “  Woodrow  Wilson. 

“Dr.  Franklin  Martin 
“The  Advisory  Commission 
“Council  of  National  Defense.” 


Forming  the  Organization.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  as  president  of  the  Central  Governing 
Board57  of  the  Corps.  His  national  reputation  with  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  specialist,  his  personal  friendship  with  President  Wilson 
(they  were  both  of  the  class  of  ’79  at  Princeton),  and  his  acquaintance 
with  other  officials  of  the  Government  gave  him  valuable  influence  in 
executive  and  administrative  quarters. 

The  Central  Governing  Board,57  which  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  Corps,  comprised  the  officers  of  the  Corps,  the  Surgeons  General, 
the  Provost  Marshal  General,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Medical  Board,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Public  Health  Service,  and  eminent  civilian  physicians. 

In  each  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  State  Committees, 
Medical  Section,  Council  of  National  Defense,  constituted  the  State 
Governing  Boards,  but  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  Corps  should 
have  the  exclusive  attention  of  a  smaller  committee,  each  State  Com- 
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mittee  designated  from  five  to  ten  of  its  members  to  constitute  an 
executive  committee,  to  handle  particularly  the  affairs  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Medical  Service  Corps.  Each  county  had  at  least  one  representa¬ 
tive  designated  by  the  State  executive  committee. 

Thus  the  duties  were  clearly  defined.  The  county  representatives 
submitted  facts  to  the  State  committees.  The  State  Governing  Boards 
received  these  facts  and  made  recommendations  to  the  Central  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  in  Washington,  which  received  and  passed  upon  all  ap¬ 
pointments. 

The  fee  of  one  dollar,  which  was  contributed  by  each  member  of 
the  Corps,  covered  the  cost  of  the  certificate  of  membership,  and  the 
insignia  of  the  Corps — a  small  oxidized  silver  shield  with  caduceus, 
and  wings  surmounted  by  the  letters  “V.M.S.C.”  A  Custodian  of 
Funds  was  appointed,  and  receipts  were  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  All  moneys  withdrawn  from  the  fund  for  expenses 
of  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  were  accounted  for  on  properly 
certified  vouchers. 

Service  Rendered  in  Epidemic.  The  plan  in  action  was  exemplified 
concretely  in  the  latter  weeks  of  the  war.  Before  the  machinery  of 
classifying  the  doctors  whose  filled-out  enrollment  blanks  were  pour¬ 
ing  in  by  every  mail  had  fairly  been  put  into  operation,  the  need  for 
medical  assistance  in  fighting  the  influenza  epidemic  led  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  to  call  upon  the  infant  organization.  Surgeon 
General  Rupert  Blue,  on  September  27,  1918,  requested  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Corps  by  letter,  asking  “that  steps  be  taken  to  mo¬ 
bilize  fifty  units  of  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  physicians  for  emergency  service  ...  to  report  to  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  placed  in  charge  of  this  work.” 

This  activity  is  dramatically  related  by  my  secretary,  Mrs.  Florence 
Donnelly,  who  in  my  absence  adequately  and  completely  met  the  emer¬ 
gency.  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  her  story: 

“The  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  had  organized  what  was  known  as 
the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  an  association  of  medical  men  and 
women  who  were  prevented  from  entering  active  service  with  the  military 
forces  by  limitations  of  age,  physical  disability,  or  home  responsibilities. 
This  group  had  been  formed  as  a  reserve  to  be  called  upon  for  service  any¬ 
where  the  Government  might  indicate,  and  whenever  the  need  arose. 
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Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Chairman,  Editorial  Committee  and  Committee  on  States  Activi¬ 
ties.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  President,  Central  Governing  Board  of  Volunteer  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice  Corps;  Dr.  Henry  H.  Sherk,  Vice-President;  Dr.  John  D.  McLean,  Acting  Secretary. 
Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  Secretary,  General  Medical  Board  and  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Venereal  Diseases.  Dr.  Henry  D.  Jump,  Member  of  General  Medical  Board.  Dr.  W.  H.  G. 
Logan,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Dentistry.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  Member  of  General 
Medical  Board.  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Hospitals 
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“Its  formation  was  not  thoroughly  approved  by  some  because  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  ‘gentleman’s  agreement’  that  bound  its  members  would  be 
evaded  if  an  unpleasant  duty  were  assigned  them.  Then,  too,  there  was  no 
precedent  for  such  an  organization!  And  that  is  a  difficult  handicap  to  over¬ 
come  with  some  people. 

“However,  we  in  the  Council  felt  certain  that  when  the  time  came  the 
members  of  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  would  vindicate  the  faith 
of  its  founders. 

“Nearly  100,000  applications  for  membership  were  received,  giving 
numerous  details  concerning  the  qualifications,  age,  and  training  of  the 
applicants. 

“To  aid  in  segregating  and  classifying  this  mass  of  information,  The  Pru¬ 
dential  Life  Insurance  Company  of  America,  through  the  good  offices  of  its 
chief  statistician,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  loaned  the  Council  a  number  of 
tabulating  and  coding  machines,  with  a  staff  of  trained  operators.  These 
were  the  machines  used  by  the  company  to  codify  its  insurance  applications, 
and  provided  us  an  efficient,  modern  method  of  transferring  to  permanent 
records  the  vast  amount  of  material  in  our  possession. 

“A  committee  of  well-known  physicians  from  each  State  in  the  Union 
came  to  Washington,  at  their  own  expense,  to  pass  upon  the  standing  of  the 
applicants  so  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  an  unqualified  person  being 
admitted  to  the  Corps. 

“This  work  was  just  started  when  the  ‘flu’  epidemic  struck  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  Public  Health  Service  was  at  its  wits’  end.  In  the  cities,  in  the 
towns,  in  the  country,  in  the  cantonments,  the  population  was  succumbing 
by  the  thousands.  The  dread  scourge  swept  the  country  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Nearly  every  available  doctor  of  military  age  was  on  duty  with 
the  troops.  Those  left  at  home  worked  night  and  day  until  they  dropped  from 
exhaustion.  Every  hospital  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Emergency  calls  wrere 
issued  to  all  having  any  knowledge  of  nursing  or  first  aid  to  tender  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  care  for  the  sick.  Public  gathering  places  were  closed  and  the  people 
requested  to  remain  in  their  homes  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  infection. 

“Throughout  the  East  in  particular,  where  large  bodies  of  men  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  cantonments,  and  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  conditions 
were  extremely  grave.  Business  places  were  forced  to  close,  drug  stores 
opened  for  certain  hours  daily  to  dispense  medicines  for  ‘  flu  ’  patients  only, 
refusing  to  sell  any  other  products,  college  students  were  enrolled  to  aid  in 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  serious  situation  confronted  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  department  responsible  for  the  control  of  infectious  diseases. 

“  When  the  early  reports  of  the  epidemic  assumed  serious  proportions,  Dr. 
Joseph  Schereschewsky,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  came  anxiously  into  my  office  at  the  Council.  Dr.  Martin  and  Dr. 
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Simpson  were  away  attending  a  series  of  recruiting  meetings,  and  I  was  in 
charge. 

‘“Mrs.  Donnelly,  we  are  up  against  a  serious  proposition,’  said  Dr. 
Schereschewsky.  ‘Let  us  see  if  the  members  of  this  much-discussed  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps  will  keep  their  promise.  We  need  five  hundred  doctors 
to  send  to  Massachusetts  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  help  control  the  epi¬ 
demic  there.  They  are  subject  to  call  at  once  and  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Can  you  furnish  them?  ’ 

“This  was  rather  a  stiff  order,  as  the  Corps  was  just  in  process  of  forma¬ 
tion,  and  none  of  its  members  had  any  warning  of  being  summoned  so 
peremptorily  without  an  opportunity  for  some  advance  preparation.  How¬ 
ever,  knowing  the  cynical  attitude  of  some  of  our  friends  toward  the  Corps, 
and  being  Irish  enough  never  to  admit  defeat,  I  replied:  ‘Why,  certainly, 
Doctor.  I’ll  have  not  only  the  names  but  acceptances  of  service  from  five 
hundred  first-class  doctors  in  your  hands  within  twenty-four  hours.’ 

“He  looked  at  me  doubtfully,  but  having  come  to  us  as  a  last  resort,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  my  statement  at  its  face  value,  and  left,  appearing 
slightly  relieved. 

“Then  doubts  began  to  assail  me.  Would  the  members  really  respond  to 
this  unlooked-for  call?  There  was  not  too  much  time  for  consideration.  Action 
was  imperative.  I  conferred  with  the  members  of  the  classifying  committees 
on  duty  at  the  Council  and  learned  that  no  help  could  be  obtained  from  the 
records  there,  as  the  work  of  classifying  had  not  progressed  far  enough  to 
make  them  of  any  use. 

“The  only  hope  lay  with  the  State  Governing  Boards  which  had  aided 
in  organizing  the  Corps.  Over  Dr.  Martin’s  signature  I  immediately  tele¬ 
graphed  the  Chairman  of  each  State  Board  within  one  thousand  miles  of 
Washington,  explaining  the  situation,  giving  the  quota  desired  from  his 
State,  and  asking  him  to  report  by  wire  as  soon  as  possible  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  had  consented  to  serve.  I  also  wired  Dr.  Martin  at 
Indianapolis  where  he  was  attending  a  medical  meeting.  The  telegram  was 
handed  him  as  he  was  ascending  the  platform.  He  read  it  to  the  assembled 
audience,  and  signed  up  a  small  company  on  the  spot. 

“The  hours  dragged  until  the  first  replies  to  my  telegrams  began  to  trickle 
in.  Then  my  spirits  rose.  Most  of  them  promised  more  than  the  quota  re¬ 
quested.  Many  replied:  ‘Will  supply  all  you  need.’ 

“  Within  the  specified  twenty-four  hours  not  500  but  more  than  700  names 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Still  they  came.  And  within 
two  days  over  1,200  names  had  come  in. 

“The  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  was  established.  Its  ‘gentleman’s 
agreement  ’  was  as  binding  on  the  consciences  of  its  members  as  any  attested 
oath. 

“At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  General  Blue  called  the 
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attention  of  its  members  to  the  aid  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps 
had  been  to  his  department,  supplying  it  with  badly  needed  help  of  the  high¬ 
est  character  in  a  serious  emergency;  and  requested  that  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  assistance  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

“The  coding  of  the  Corps  records  went  on  apace,  and  at  the  termination 
of  our  service  the  following  spring,  the  completed  job  was  turned  over  to  the 
Surgeon  General’s  office  for  use  in  case  of  future  need.” 

Surgeon  General  Blue’s  letter  acknowledging  the  aid  of  the  Corps 
written  one  week  after  this  incident  follows: 

“October  4,  1918. 

“The  President 
“Central  Governing  Board 
“Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps 
“Washington,  D.  C. 

“Sir: 

“  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  measures 
for  combating  the  present  epidemic  of  influenza  in  New  England  has  stated 
by  telegram  that  the  number  of  doctors  who  have  already  reported  for  duty 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  in  those  States.  As  you  know, 
these  doctors  were  obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  your  office,  and  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  certify  in  this  way  to  the  prompt  response  given  by  your 
office  to  our  requests  for  medical  assistance.  This  is  an  instance  which  serves 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice  Corps  in  a  national  emergency  like  the  present. 

“Respectfully, 

(Signed)  “Rupert  Blue 
“Surgeon  General.” 

On  that  same  day  Surgeon  General  Blue  wired  all  state  health 
officers  as  follows: 

“Public  Health  Service  will  mobilize  with  aid  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps  all  outside  medical  aid  required  in  combating  present  influenza  epi¬ 
demic.  Red  Cross,  upon  specific  request  from  this  service,  will  mobilize  nurs¬ 
ing  personnel  and  furnish  necessary  emergency  hospital  supplies  which  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  otherwise.  Inform  all  city  and  county  health  officers  your 
State  that  all  appeals  for  aid  must  be  made  to  State  Health  Department, 
which  will  make  request  of  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service,  when¬ 
ever  local  needs  require.  Whenever  necessary,  Public  Health  Service  will 
establish  district  officers  to  co-operate  with  State  officials  and  distribute 
medical  and  nursing  personnel.” 
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So  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  value  of  such  an  organization — 
if  any  doubt  existed  on  that  point — for  the  organization  had  proved 
itself  a  concrete,  service-giving  body  of  patriotic  American  physi¬ 
cians. 

Membership  of  the  Corps.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  editors  of  medical 
publications  uniformly  did  their  patriotic  best  to  further  enrollment 
in  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps.  Though  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  a  bit  slow  in  supporting  the  Corps, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  finally — on  November  16, 
1918,  after  the  armistice — directed  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
its  war  committee,  which  recommended  recognition  of  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps  since  it  had  “received  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.”42 

The  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  included  in  its  membership 
72,219  qualified  physicians  and  surgeons.  If  the  war  had  continued, 
the  Corps  would  have  constituted  a  powerful  reserve  group  from  which 
efficient  recruits  could  have  been  drawn  by  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  great  industrial  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Government  and  the  munitions  plants,  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  others. 

While  a  knowledge  of  the  “Manual  of  Arms”  is  convenient,  in  an 
emergency  a  competent  doctor  can  give  useful  professional  war  serv¬ 
ice  without  military  training.  This  corps  of  volunteer  medical  men 
and  women  was  organized  as  a  model  of  supplementary  aid  in  times 
of  emergency. 

The  report  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
World  War  includes  the  following  statement: 

“  It  was  believed  that  if  the  war  had  not  come  to  an  end  when  it  did,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  further  calls  upon  the  medical  profession,  the  question  of 
protecting  the  absolute  necessities  of  industry,  rural  communities,  State 
health  boards,  and  teaching  institutions,  would  have  assumed  a  transcendent 
importance.  The  whole  profession,  of  necessity,  would  have  been  organized, 
classified,  and  given  a  military  or  quasi-military  status  in  order  that  assign¬ 
ments  of  physicians  unfit  for  strictly  military  duty  could  be  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  the  interests  named.  The  Surgeon  General’s  office  had  no 
machinery  for  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  but  this  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps.  ...” 
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DOCTORS  AS  VOLUNTEERS 

From  the  beginning  the  key  officials  of  the  medical  departments  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  favored  enrollment  of  every  medical  man  who 
could  qualify  professionally  and  physically  and  who  was  within  the 
age  limit.  And  by  this  means,  long  before  universal  military  service 
was  adopted,  physicians  and  surgeons  had  volunteered  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  meet  our  every  requirement. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  30,591  of  our  physicians  were  on  duty 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  2,570  in  the 
Navy. 

In  order  to  provide  a  reserve  force  among  the  medical  men  not 
already  enrolled  for  service,  at  my  suggestion  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps  was  organized  in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  to  include  all  qualified  doctors  of  medicine, 
without  reference  to  minor  physical  defects  or  age.  Physicians  volun¬ 
teered  and  were  enrolled  in  this  Corps  to  the  number  of  72,219.  This 
gave  us  a  total  of  about  105,380  medical  men  of  the  United  States 
out  of  a  possible  140,000  who  volunteered  to  serve  the  Government 
in  any  way  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  act. 

It  is  the  well-earned  right  of  the  medical  men  of  America  to  point 
with  pride  to  their  patriotism  in  the  World  War.  It  is  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  extent  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  if  men  of 
military  age  in  all  professions  and  in  all  walks  of  life  had  enrolled  in 
the  same  proportion — a  ratio  of  105  to  140. 

“GENERAL  PERSHING  THANKS  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS43 

“Following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  20,  1919,  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to 
Col.  Walter  D.  McCaw,  M.  C.,  Chief  Surgeon,  A.E.F.: 

“My  dear  Colonel  McCaw: 

“Now  that  active  operations  are  at  an  end,  and  many  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  are  preparing  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  military  forces  and 
return  to  civil  life,  I  desire  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  and  thanks 
and  that  of  your  fellow  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  members  of  your  Department,  for  the  splendid 
services  they  have  rendered. 

“At  the  front  and  in  the  long  chain  of  hospitals  extending  down  to  the 
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Base  Ports,  I  have  watched  the  fine  and  unselfish  character  of  their  work, 
and  the  achievements  which  have  added  new  glory  to  the  noble  professions 
they  have  so  ably  represented.  Many  of  them  have  shared  with  the  line 
troops  the  hardships  of  campaign  conditions  and  have  sustained  casualties 
and  privations  with  fortitude  that  is  beyond  praise.  No  labor  has  been  too 
exhausting  and  no  danger  too  great  to  prevent  their  full  discharge  of  duty. 

“  A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  those  members  who  were  attached  to 
and  served  continuously  with  the  armies  of  our  Allies.  Their  efficiency  and 
high  ideals  have  called  for  the  highest  praise  of  the  allied  Governments  under 
whom  they  have  served. 

“  Before  they  leave  France,  will  you  convey  to  all  ranks  under  your  com¬ 
mand  the  deep  sense  of  my  personal  appreciation  of  their  splendid  services 
and  my  regret  at  the  impracticability  of  sending  each  and  every  one  of  them 
a  letter  of  thanks? 

“  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  “John  J.  Pershing.” 

THERE  WAS  TIME  FOR  WOMAN’S  HUMAN  TOUCH 

Mrs.  Donnelly  relates  also  another  occurrence  that  is  worthy  of 
note: 

“One  rather  pathetic  incident  occurred  at  that  time  to  adulterate  our 
joy.  An  old  doctor  about  70  years  of  age,  from  one  of  the  midwest  States, 
was  among  the  committeemen  classifying  the  application  blanks.  He  had 
been  in  general  practice  in  sparsely  populated  sections  since  pioneer  days, 
and  recently  retired.  His  practice  apparently  had  not  been  lucrative — 
just  a  country  practice  with  its  usual  quota  of  calls  at  all  times  of  day  or 
night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  not  very  much  financial  compensation. 
A  gentle,  kindly  soul,  the  day  he  completed  his  committee  work,  he  came 
in  to  bid  me  good-bye  and  thank  me  for  the  consideration  shown  him  by 
the  members  of  our  office  staff. 

“I  assured  him  we  were  obligated  to  him  for  coming  to  Washington  at 
his  own  expense  (as  all  our  committee  members  did  at  all  times)  and  aiding 
so  materially  in  this  big  task.  He  had  lived  for  so  long  in  his  home  State 
that  he  knew  every  doctor  in  it,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  had  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  us. 

“Asking  him  if  he  had  seen  certain  historic  landmarks  in  and  about 
Washington,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  and  would  not  be  able  to  do  so, 
because  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and  he  would  have  to  leave  for  home 
that  night.  He  confessed  this  was  rather  a  disappointment,  for  when  he 
came  he  figured  he  had  just  enough  money  saved  to  make  the  trip  to 
Washington,  complete  his  work  at  the  Council,  and  go  over  to  Mount 
Vernon,  which  he  had  longed  to  see  since  a  boy.  ‘But,’  he  said,  ‘living  in 
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Washington  came  a  little  higher  than  I  expected,  so  I  shall  have  to  forego 
Mount  Vernon.’ 

“This  was  real  tragedy.  Picture  this  old  hero,  after  a  life  of  service  to 
humanity,  traveling  two  thousand  miles  to  answer  the  call  of  country, 
spending  all  his  little  savings  to  do  so;  and  then  leaving  with  the  ambition 
of  his  life  ungratified.  I  could  have  wept.  But  instead,  excusing  myself,  I 
went  in  search  of  Dr.  Pettit  of  Portland,  at  that  time  on  duty  with  the 
Council,  and  an  ever-present  aid  in  time  of  trouble,  explained  the  case 
to  him,  and  asked  his  help  in  getting  the  old  hero  over  to  Mount  Vernon 
somehow  before  his  train  left. 

“At  that  time  automobiles  were  not  very  plentiful,  but  by  some  cajol¬ 
ery,  Dr.  Pettit  secured  one,  took  the  Doctor  to  Mount  Vernon  and  to 
Arlington,  drove  him  around  Washington  to  other  historic  spots,  and  de¬ 
livered  him  thrilled  and  satisfied  to  his  train  that  evening. 

“The  patriotic  fervor  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  was  so 
marked  that  it  was  an  inspiration  to  the  younger  generation.  We  were 
continually  besieged  with  appeals  from  men  past  military  age,  pleading 
that  intercession  be  made  for  them  with  the  authorities  to  permit  them  to 
go  to  the  front.” 

INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC  INDICATES  POSTPONEMENT  OF  CLINICAL 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 

October  n.  For  several  weeks  the  omission  of  the  Clinical  Congress 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  in  this  eventful  year  had  been 
under  discussion,  but  I  had  an  unreasoning  aversion  to  changing  an 
important  routine.  Our  Clinical  Congress  for  eight  years  had  been  an 
international  meeting  ground  for  surgeons,  and  this  year  for  the  first 
time  it  was  to  have  met  as  a  part  of  the  College.  We  had  had  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  each  meeting  a  sprinkling  of  world-renowned  surgeons 
invited  from  abroad,  and  for  the  1918  Congress  we  had  asked  the  war 
offices  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  to  send  one  or  more  of  their 
war  internists  and  surgeons  who,  until  the  World  War,  had  been 
their  leading  civilian  doctors.  At  this  very  time  they  had  begun  their 
journey.  They  were  invited  primarily  by  the  General  Medical  Board 
to  aid  our  Government  in  encouraging  medical  men  from  civil  life 
to  enroll  as  officers  in  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  secondarily  to  talk 
at  our  Clinical  Congress  to  the  civilian  doctors  not  yet  in  service  who 
would  be  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

Those  invited  were  Col.  Pierre  Duval  of  France,  and  his  two  aids, 
Maj.  Henri  Beclere  and  Maj.  A.  Piollet;  Col.  Raffaele  Bastianelli  of 
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Italy;  Sir  Thomas  Myles  of  Ireland;  Maj.  George  Grey  Turner  and 
Col.  George  E.  Gask  of  England.  Of  course  it  was  too  late  to  notify 
these  men  of  the  postponement  of  the  Congress.  However,  they  would 
be  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  war  propaganda. 

Consultations  were  held  with  the  Surgeons  General;  with  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo,  a  past  President  and  one  of  the  Regents;  Dr.  W.  J. 
Mayo,  the  President;  Dr.  Simpson,  a  Regent;  Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements;  Mr.  Ballou,  Manager 
of  the  Congress  (who  was  in  New  York  completing  arrangements) ;  and 
my  associates  in  the  College  in  Chicago.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should 
send  a  notice  of  cancellation  of  the  meeting  to  the  Associated  Press. 

GERMANY  ACCEPTS  PRESIDENT  WILSON’S  TERMS  OF  PEACE 

On  October  n,  Germany,  accepting  the  terms  of  peace  as  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson,  replied  formally  that  the  German  Government 
acquiesced  in  the  “Fourteen  Points”  and  his  later  expressions  on  a 
“peace  of  justice,”  declared  its  readiness  to  comply  with  Mr.  Wilson’s 
propositions  as  to  evacuation,  and  suggested  that  the  President  cause 
a  mixed  commission  to  meet  and  arrange  for  it. 

MEANWHILE — GERMANS  IN  RETREAT 

October  13.  What  the  German  official  reports  called  “retiring”  and 
the  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times  characterized  as  a  “rather 
rapid  retreat”  was  in  progress  at  this  time  west  of  Douai,  with  British 
forces  endeavoring  to  push  forward  to  hamper.  The  Germans  as  yet 
showed  few  signs  of  withdrawing  in  the  sector  controlling  the  Belgian 
coast,  evidently  awaiting  winter,  when  they  could  retreat  in  relative 
safety.  In  the  Champagne  sector  the  French  had  the  Germans  in  full 
retreat,  with  Haig  in  the  north  and  French  and  American  forces  to 
the  south  striving  to  cut  important  rail  connections,  thus  multiplying 
German  difficulties.  French  success  at  Champagne  had  relieved  the 
situation  on  the  American  front  north  of  the  Argonne  and  east  of 
the  Aisne  River. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  V.M.S.C.  REGARDING  “FLU”  EPIDEMIC 

October  16.  Instructions  in  regard  to  methods  of  handling  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic,  signed  by  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  President  of  the 
Corps,  were  given  wide  publicity  in  the  medical  and  lay  press. 


VISITING  DOCTORS  FROM  ABROAD 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer,  Sir  Thomas  Myles,  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  Dr.  Raffaele  Bastianelli,  Dr.  Pierre  Duval. 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Mr.  George  Grey  Turner,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Pettit,  Dr.  Loewy,  Mr.  George  E.  Gask,  Dr.  Henri  Beclere,  Dr.  Frank  F. 

Simpson,  Mr.  John  G.  Bowman,  Dr.  Charles  U.  Dercle,  Dr.  Adrian  Piollet 
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INVALUABLE  SERVICES  OF  MRS.  FREDERIC  A.  BESLEY 

Mrs.  Besley,  who  was  a  volunteer  in  my  office,  while  her  husband, 
Col.  Frederic  A.  Besley,  was  serving  in  France,  offered  to  aid  us  in 
caring  for  the  sick  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Morning  after 
morning,  Mrs.  Besley  visited  every  employee  of  our  office  who  failed 
to  appear.  Her  services  were  most  valuable,  and  some  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  tragic. 

ARRANGE  ITINERARY  FOR  EUROPEAN  DOCTORS — GREET 

BASTIANELLI  OF  ROME 

New  York.  Director  Bowman  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
arrived  early,  and  we  called  at  10  o’clock  on  Professor  Bastianelli 
and  arranged  a  tentative  program  for  the  entertainment  of  our  guests. 
Telegraphed  to  Dr.  Bryan  of  Richmond;  Dr.  Edward  Martin,  Camp 
Greenleaf;  Drs.  Brown  and  Mudd  of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo; 
and  Drs.  O’Neill  and  Ochsner  of  Chicago. 

In  the  evening,  the  Madam  having  arrived,  went  with  the  Squiers 
to  “Friendly  Enemies.”  During  the  intermission  at  the  theater  a 
Liberty  Loan  drive  was  conducted  by  Actor  Louis  Mann  and  his 
partner.  They  raised  about  $100,000.  They  made  much  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  All  had  to  stand  up  several  times.  When  I  made  my  sub¬ 
scription  I  had  to  stand  up,  and  the  two  actors  saluted  generously 
— it  was  embarrassing  but  exciting. 

There  was  more  excitement  at  the  Biltmore,  where  Geraldine 
Farrar  was  conducting  the  drive,  with  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  city 
as  the  orator. 

WE  WELCOME  THE  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  DOCTORS 

October  18  and  19 — New  York.  Colonel  Duval,  and  Majors  Beclere 
and  Piollet  of  France  arrived  on  the  18th,  and  Sir  Thomas  Myles, 
Colonel  Gask,  and  Major  Grey  Turner  on  the  19th.  They  were  dis¬ 
appointed,  of  course,  about  the  postponement  of  the  Clinical  Con¬ 
gress,  but  enthusiastic  over  the  proposed  itinerary. 

OUR  DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS  MEET  THE  COUNCIL 

October  21.  At  12  o’clock,  the  delegation  of  doctors  arrived  in  my 
office  in  Washington.  We  recorded  their  official  titles,  and  obtained 
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other  information  of  a  personal  nature  in  regard  to  them.  The  pho¬ 
tographers  had  an  orgy  of  picture-taking,  in  which  the  delegation 
was  taken  in  groups,  singly,  in  a  mass,  and  shot  from  all  angles. 

Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Council  received  the  delegation  at 
4:30.  As  we  filed  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  each  of  the 
men  was  introduced  to  the  six  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  the  first 
full  meeting  of  the  Council  that  we  had  had  for  months,  which  I 
considered  particularly  complimentary  to  our  guests.  I  explained  to 
the  Council  that  these  men  were  civilian  doctors  who,  like  ourselves, 
were  now  in  the  uniform  of  their  respective  governments,  working 
in  this  great  emergency  as  military  men;  that  they  had  been  sent  by 
the  three  governments  as  delegates  to  the  Clinical  Congress  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  and  were  on  the  ocean  when  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  Congress.  In  order  that  they  might  deliver 
their  important  messages  to  the  United  States,  we  had  arranged  an 
itinerary  including  various  large  cities  in  which  they  could  meet  the 
medical  men  and  thus  get  their  message  over;  that  they  were  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  respective  embassies  and  to  our 
officials. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  then,  in  his  delightful  manner,  nursing  his 
briar  pipe,  cozily  curled  up  in  his  swivel  chair,  proceeded  to  enlarge 
upon  my  theme  and  told  the  delegation  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  wonderful  things  that  were  being  done  in  France  by  the  doctors, 
nurses,  orderlies,  and  stretcher-bearers.  He  was  always  interesting  but 
on  this  occasion  unusually  so. 

THE  DINNER  TO  OUR  GUESTS 

Thirty-eight  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  medical  serv¬ 
ices  and  civilian  physicians  gathered  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
visiting  British,  French,  and  Italian  surgeons,  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  on  Monday  evening,  October  21,  1918. 

As  presiding  officer  and  toastmaster,  I  proposed  a  toast  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson;  Sir  Thomas  proposed  a  toast  to  the  King  of  England; 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Dickinson  proposed  a  toast  to  “La  Belle  France” 
and  President  Poincare;  and  Lt.  Col.  Frank  F.‘ Simpson  proposed  a 
toast  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy. 
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Responses  were  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Myles  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Pierre 
Duval  of  France,  Professor  Bastianelli  of  Italy,  Col.  George  E.  Gask  of 
England,  Col.  George  Brewer  of  our  own  country,  Admiral  Cary  T. 
Grayson  representing  the  President,  and  finally  Col.  Victor  Vaughan, 
who  responded  to  a  toast  of  the  Chairman  to  General  Gorgas. 

The  full  account  of  this  assembly  was  written  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Colman, 
Assistant  Secretary,  General  Medical  Board,  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

October  22.  Sir  Thomas  Myles,  who  is  great  on  reading  history, 
had  read  Nicolay  and  Hay’s  “Life  of  Lincoln,”  Grant’s  Memoirs, 
the  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  several  other  lives  of  Lincoln.  He 
recognized  every  spot  of  vantage,  including  Arlington,  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  and  other  points.  He  put  us  all  to  shame  because  of  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  Civil  War. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  superintendent  of  the  estate, 
met  us  and  took  us  on  a  special  tour  of  inspection.  In  the  midst  of  our 
visit  he  asked  if  we  had  with  us  an  Italian  officer.  I  informed  him  that 
Professor  Bastianelli  of  Rome  was  with  us.  He  stated  that  his  son- 
in-law — a  captain,  whose  name  he  gave — had  been  killed  in  Italy  by 
a  fall  off  his  horse  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign.  He  asked  Profes¬ 
sor  Bastianelli  if  by  any  chance  he  had  known  of  the  circumstances. 
Professor  Bastianelli  not  only  remembered  the  accident,  but  had  had 
to  do  with  the  young  man  in  his  last  hours.  The  delegation  was  much 
impressed  with  the  simplicity  and  surroundings  of  Mount  Vernon, 
and  most  enthusiastic  about  its  location.  No  day  could  have  been 
more  beautiful. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  RECEIVES  DOCTORS  FROM  ABROAD 

As  we  entered  the  White  House  office  building,  Admiral  Grayson, 
who  had  arranged  the  interview,  met  us  and  escorted  us  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  room,  as  a  Cabinet  meeting  was  on.  In  about  fifteen  minutes, 
members  of  the  Cabinet  filed  by,  much  perturbed  and  excited,  as  they 
had  just  wrestled  with  the  latest  German  note. 

Promptly  at  4:30  the  President’s  secretary  asked  me  to  arrange 
my  party,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  large  reception  room,  where  the 
President  cordially  greeted  us.  I  thanked  him  for  his  graciousness  in 
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receiving  us,  and  presented  the  members  of  the  delegation  to  him. 
We  then  stood  in  a  circle  about  him  and  I  explained,  as  I  had  done 
the  day  before  to  the  Cabinet,  the  reason  for  the  visit  of  these  men. 
The  President  said  that  he  was  particularly  interested  in  my  remark 
that  they  were  civilian  doctors  in  uniform,  because  of  his  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mobilization  of  the  profession  of  our  country,  which  was 
being  accomplished  with  success;  work  with  which  he  had  been  in 
close  touch  “through  Dr.  Martin  and  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense.”  It  was  the  first  time,  in  the  number  of  opportunities  I  had  had 
of  seeing  him  in  personal  interviews,  that  he  seemed  tired  and  worn 
— undoubtedly  due  to  the  prolonged  Cabinet  meeting  just  adjourned 
and  the  serious  tasks  imposed  upon  him  at  this  time. 

OUR  PARTY  ARRIVES  IN  CHATTANOOGA 

October  24 — Chattanooga.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Knoxville  papers 
appeared  on  our  train  with  the  President’s  reply  of  October  23  to  the 
German  Government.  It  was  read  at  least  three  times  to  different 
groups  of  foreign  guests,  and  it  did  our  American  hearts  good  to  see 
how  perfectly  delighted  the  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians 
were  with  its  terms.  Everybody  seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  perfect. 

At  Chattanooga  we  were  met  by  Col.  *W.  N.  Bispham,  com¬ 
mandant  at  Camp  Greenleaf;  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Martin,  and  a  group 
of  aids,  chauffeurs,  and  machines. 

YOUNG  MEDICAL  OFPICERS  HEAR  OUR  GUESTS 

October  25 — Camp  Greenleaf.  More  reporters,  interviews,  snapshots, 
and  pictures  taken  in  groups  and  singly.  After  paying  our  respects 
at  the  office  of  the  Commander,  and  having  our  baggage  disposed  of, 
we  all  went  to  the  Warden  McLean  Auditorium  for  the  meeting. 
As  we  came  in,  the  assembled  medical  officers — about  1,300  of  them 
— rose  and  gave  us  a  rousing  greeting,  handclapping,  and  cheering. 
Then  the  song  master  led  them  in  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
“God  Save  the  King,”  the  “Marseillaise,”  and  “Marcia  Reale.” 
In  the  meantime  we  had  mounted  to  the  platform  and  spread  ourselves 
out  in  party  array.  Colonel  Bispham  greeted  the  group  and  introduced 
Edward  Martin,  who  proceeded  to  introduce  Col.  Franklin  Martin 
who,  he  said,  was  responsible  for  the  whole  disturbance.  Much  to 
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the  relief  of  Col.  Edward  Martin,  Franklin  Martin  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  finished  his  greeting  in  about  three  minutes.  Then 
more  songs  by  all;  papers  by  Gask,  Sir  Thomas  Myles,  Turner,  Basti- 
anelli,  and  Duval  (Bastianelli  translating).  After  each  paper  we  had 
stirring  songs. 

We  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and  at  2  o’clock  the  session  was  con¬ 
tinued,  with  more  papers  and  a  fine  talk  by  Lt.  Col.  George  E.  Brewer. 

WE  ENJOY  HOSPITALITY  OF  AN  ARMY  POST 

October  27 — Fort  Oglethorpe;  Washington.  The  clocks  had  been  set 
back  at  2  a.m.  for  one  hour,  as  it  was  the  end  of  daylight  saving  for 
this  year.  Breakfast  at  the  “  Hitching  Post,”  a  little  eating  house  just 
outside  of  Fort  Oglethorpe. 

In  the  meantime  Edward  Martin  had  brought  around  to  Colonel 
Bispham’s  house  a  number  of  horses,  one  for  each  of  us  and  a  groom 
or  orderly,  so  that  we  might  all  go  out  in  a  cavalcade  to  explore  the 
camp.  I  was  sorry  (?)  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  home.  Afterwards  I 
saw  them  all  jogging  about  the  camp  in  irregular  formation,  Professor 
Bastianelli  far  in  advance,  posting  lustily. 

Mrs.  Bispham  motored  Isabelle  and  me  to  town  to  the  train.  She 
was  a  charming  hostess,  and  we  enjoyed  her  hospitality.  The  train  was 
on  time,  and  the  trip  toward  Washington  was  uneventful. 

MR.  GIFFORD  RELINQUISHES  HIS  HIGH  OFFICE 

October  29 — Council  of  National  Defense.  At  last  came  the  day 
when  we  were  obliged  to  part  with  our  exceptionally  competent 
Director,  Walter  S.  Gifford.  Let  the  minutes  of  the  Council  tell  it: 

“The  Chairman  referred  to  a  communication  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Vail  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  under  date  of 
October  21,  requesting  that,  if  possible,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gifford  be  released  from 
his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Council  so  that  he  can  return  to  the  Telephone 
Company  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  convenience  of  the  Council  will  permit. 

“After  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  in  which  Mr.  Gifford  presented  his 
views,  which  are  set  forth  in  his  formal  letter  of  resignation  of  October  29, 
the  Council  voted  that  an  appropriate  minute  should  be  prepared  and  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Council  accepting  Mr.  Gifford’s  resignation  with  re¬ 
gret,  such  resignation  to  be  effective  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  consistent  with 
the  good  of  the  work,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  to  advise  Mr.  Vail  that 
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the  Council  had  approved  of  his  request  that  Mr.  Gifford  return  to  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  at  this  time. 

“  It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Clarkson  assume  the  duties  of  Director  in  addition 
to  those  of  Secretary,  becoming  Acting  Director  at  his  present  salary  pending 
further  action  by  the  Council  on  this  matter.” 

October  30.  Chairman  Baker  paid  Mr.  Gifford  a  well-deserved 
tribute  in  the  following  letter: 

“The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  charged  me  with  the  expression 
of  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  services  which  you  have  rendered  as  Director 
and  to  express  its  regret  at  your  separation  from  the  public  service  and  from 
the  work  of  the  Council.  Your  letter  submitting  your  resignation  very  gener¬ 
ously  leaves  the  Council  to  determine  whether  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
business  justify  its  acceptance.  We  have  therefore  weighed  the  matter  and 
feel  that  we  would  not  be  justified  in  asking  Mr.  Vail  and  the  Telephone 
Company  further  to  extend  your  leave  of  absence  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  recited  by  your  letter,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
constructive  work  which  the  Council  was  called  upon  to  undertake  in  the 
preparation  of  the  country  for  war  activities  has  now  been  performed  and 
committed  to  regularly  organized  parts  of  established  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  future  performance.  We  therefore  reluctantly  accept  the 
resignation. 

“The  termination  of  your  activity  as  Director  of  the  Council  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  Council  for  the  en¬ 
ergy,  loyalty,  and  success  with  which  you  have  acted  as  the  executive  officer 
since  the  formation  of  the  Council.  The  work  entrusted  to  us  and  to  you  was 
difficult,  urgent,  and  of  great  importance;  to  its  successful  performance 
you  have  contributed  at  every  point,  and  it  will  always  be  a  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know  that  the  members  of  the  Council  feel  that  the  conversion  of 
America  from  a  country  at  peace  to  a  country  prepared  for  war  and  waging 
war  successfully  was  the  work  in  which  you  had  borne  a  helpful  and  consider¬ 
able  part.” 

May  I  add  a  word  of  appreciation  and  tribute  to  the  stupendous 
work  of  our  Director,  Walter  S.  Gifford?  For  nearly  two  years  the 
Medical  Section  of  the  Council  (Dr.  Simpson’s  and  my  offices)  ad¬ 
joined  the  quarters  of  Director  Gifford  and  his  staff.  The  work  of 
Director  Gifford  was  not  the  work  at  any  time  of  an  associate  Director, 
but  that  of  a  super-Director,  who  had  at  his  fingertips  not  only  the 
administrative  details  of  the  Council,  with  its  six  members  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet,  but  also  the  strenuous  activities  of  the  Advisory 
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Commission  of  the  Council,  with  its  seven  men  selected  from  civil 
life. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  a  great  organizer,  with  a  great  vision  which  enabled 
him  to  select  able  assistants  to  transact  the  details  of  his  job — a  job 
which  he  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  respect  of 
his  two  groups  who  in  time  learned  to  accept  his  supervision  without 
question.  As  one  looks  back  upon  his  labors  during  his  two  years  in 
the  Council,  one  does  not  wonder  that  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  desired  his  return  and  ultimately  made  him  its 
President,  an  office  he  is  filling  with  such  brilliant  results. 

FIRST  MEETING  WITH  GENERAL  IRELAND 

October  30.  On  this  morning  I  had  an  early  appointment  to  see  the 
new  Surgeon  General,  Merritte  W.  Ireland.  He  was  very  cordial  in 
his  attitude,  and  said  he  was  thoroughly  in  touch  with  all  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Council  and  especially  with  my  personal  work,  having 
gained  his  knowledge  from  very  complimentary  references  by  Finney, 
Brewer,  Crile,  Cushing,  Gibbon,  Besley,  Kean,  and  the  others.  He 
stated  in  a  very  significant  way  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  me,  and  was  especially  anxious  that  we  go  on  and 
aid  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  in  the  same  big  way  as  in  the  past. 

?  I  then  told  him  of  our  plan  to  have  a  gathering  in  New  York  on 
November  6th,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  Honorary  Fellowships 
in  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  upon  our  five  guests  from  abroad 
— Bastianelli,  Duval,  Gask,  Myles,  and  Turner — and  upon  the  new 
Surgeon  General,  Merritte  W.  Ireland;  and  I  suggested  that  we  have 
General  Gorgas,  a  Regent  of  the  College,  present  him  at  the  time 
for  his  Honorary  Fellowship.  He  was  much  pleased. 

THE  LITTLE  ROOM  MARKED  a  PRIVATE  ” 

General  Gorgas  was  holding  forth  on  the  floor  below  the  Surgeon 
General’s  office.  I  found  him  alone  in  the  little  room  marked  “Private,” 
writing  for  the  Secretary  of  War  a  report  of  his  trip  to  Europe.  He 
was  extremely  cordial,  looked  mighty  well,  having  put  on  a  little  flesh, 
and  was  unusually  cheerful.  He  was  glad  to  accept  my  invitation  to 
the  meeting  in  New  York,  and  especially  happy  to  present  General 
Ireland.  We  had  quite  a  little  love-feast. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  NOTE  ACCEPTS  WILSON  POINTS 

“Begs  President  to  take  needful  steps;  Declares  adherence  to  all  con¬ 
ditions  made  by  American  note  and  desire  for  an  immediate  armistice  on  all 
fronts  without  waiting  for  outcome  of  other  negotiations.  Grants  rights  to 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  Jugo-Slavs.  .  .  .”35 

Thus  the  end  is  in  sight. 


INSIGNIA  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER 
MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
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OUR  ALLIED  GUESTS 

^^Jovember  2 — Chicago.  Our  guests  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a 
noonday  meeting  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel  which  was  to  be  addressed  by 
Governor  Lowden.  Twelve  hundred  men  and  women  were  in  the  hall. 
The  five  surgeons  from  overseas,  Dr.  Ochsner,  and  I  were  marched 
in  to  the  speakers’  table  on  a  dais  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall.  After 
luncheon  the  small  tables  were  removed,  the  audience  crowded 
around  our  table,  and  many  who  had  not  attended  the  luncheon 
occupied  all  available  spaces.  The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  asked  me  to  present  the  distinguished  visitors.  Briefly  I  ex¬ 
plained  our  reason  for  existence,  the  purpose  for  which  the  European 
surgeons  had  come  to  America,  and  then  I  introduced  the  men  indi¬ 
vidually.  As  the  name  of  each  was  called  he  stood  and  the  audience 
cheered.  Sir  Thomas,  Turner,  Bastianelli,  and  Gask  received  great  ova¬ 
tions,  but  the  Frenchmen  always  came  in  for  the  most  vigorous  ap¬ 
plause.  When  I  introduced  Brewer  of  New  York,  I  was  proud  that  he 
also  was  cheered  to  the  echo.  The  introductions  created  quite  a  diver¬ 
sion,  the  guests  and  the  audience  were  pleased,  and  I  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  my  neighbors. 

At  five  o’clock,  after  a  walk  on  Michigan  Avenue  in  the  bracing  air, 
I  returned  for  a  get-together  of  my  men  to  discuss  their  itinerary.  At 
six  o’clock  the  Chicago  Surgical  Society  gave  a  dinner  to  the  guests  in 
the  Florentine  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel.  About  seventy-five  at¬ 
tended.  At  eight  o’clock  we  adjourned  to  the  Gold  Room.  Dr.  A. 
Augustus  O’Neill  presided.  I  was  introduced  and  gave  an  eight-minute 
talk  on  our  guests,  bade  them  welcome  to  my  own  city,  and  presented 
the  keys  of  my  castle  (Room  704,  Congress  Hotel)  to  Sir  Thomas  in  the 
name  of  the  Madam  and  myself.  Then  each  of  the  guests  made  his 
talk.  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Stack,  Mrs.  Cubbins,  and  Miss  Brindley  oc- 
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cupied  a  box  opposite  the  speakers’  platform,  and  a  number  of  other 
women  were  in  the  audience. 

GOING  “  OVERSEAS” 

November  4 — Washington.  On  my  return  from  Chicago,  an  inquiry 
took  me  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  As  I  was  leaving,  Mr. 
Baker,  who  seemed  to  be  in  an  unusually  happy  mood,  said  something 
about  a  possible  near  end  of  the  war.  I  remarked  that  the  President, 
early  in  the  spring  “when  the  rest  of  you  were  ‘going  over’  to  discuss 
reconstruction,”  had  suggested  that  I  wait  as  there  was  “something  in 
the  air”;  but  he  added:  “You  are  entitled  to  go  later.”  Mr.  Baker  im¬ 
mediately  said:  “Then,  Doctor,  this  is  the  time.”  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  authorize  the  trip.  He  suggested  that  I  receive  the  order  from 
the  Surgeon  General,  with  whom  he  would  communicate  immedi¬ 
ately. 

In  fifteen  minutes  I  was  in  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  Ireland. 
When  I  told  him  I  had  come  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
an  order  to  go  abroad  he  said,  sympathetically:  “Colonel,  you  were 
entitled  to  go  long  ago.”  In  ten  minutes  I  was  practically  writing  my 
own  order. 

During  the  day  I  received  my  physical  examination  and  inoculations 
at  the  Army  Medical  School. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  CONFERS  HONORS 

November  6 — New  York.  After  a  buffet  luncheon  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  we  adjourned  to  the 
auditorium.  Dean  Lambert  introduced  Brewer,  who  presided.  Each  of 
our  guests  spoke  to  the  three  hundred  medical  students  who  were 
present. 

We  congregated  at  the  Waldorf  at  seven  and  walked  to  Delmonico’s. 
There,  in  a  large  room  off  the  banquet  hall,  notwithstanding  their  uni¬ 
forms,  the  more  bold  actually  drank  cocktails  that  were  carelessly 
placed — here,  there,  and  everywhere.  At  7:30  we  entered  the  dining 
room.  The  speakers’  table  extended  along  the  entire  south  end  of  the 
large  hall  which  was  beautifully  decorated  (as  was  to  be  expected 
under  Dr.  Squier’s  supervision).  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Martin  was  having  a 
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dinner  elsewhere  at  Delmonico’s  for  Mesdames  Bastianelli,  Gorgas, 
Mayo,  Peck,  Squier,  and  others. 

At  9  o’clock  the  ladies,  about  thirty  of  them,  entered  the  gallery  of 
our  banquet  hall;  and  at  9:30  Dr.  Squier  made  his  bow  in  a  nice  talk 
and  turned  the  meeting  over  to  me  in  my  capacity  of  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  I  introduced  President  W.  J. 
Mayo,  briefly  spoke  of  the  beginning  of  the  College,  and  referred  to 
some  of  our  Honorary  Fellows — Sir  Rickman  Godlee,  godfather  of  the 
College  and  our  first  Honorary  Fellow;  Colonel  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan, 
Lieutenant  General  Goodwin,  and  Colonel  Dercle,  all  from  abroad,  and 
to  our  own  military  heroes,  also  Honorary  Fellows — Major  General 
Gorgas,  Admiral  Braisted,  and  Surgeon  General  Blue.  “And  we  are 
here  tonight  to  confer  Honorary  Fellowships  upon  our  own  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Surgeon  General  and  distinguished  guests  from  foreign  lands.” 

General  Ireland  was  sponsored  by  General  Gorgas;  Sir  Thomas 
Myles  by  Dr.  George  David  Stewart;  Colonel  Duval  by  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Gibson;  Colonel  Bastianelli  by  George  E.  Brewer;  Colonel  Gask  by 
Charles  H.  Peck,  and  George  Grey  Turner  by  Frank  Simpson. 

We  were  all  interested  to  hear  from  our  new  Surgeon  General;  and 
he  made  a  very  favorable  impression.  He  seemed  to  be  a  real  stirring 
man.  Sir  Thomas’  speech  was  impassioned,  witty,  and  in  it  he  made  a 
strong  protest  against  dealing  too  leniently  with  the  enemy.  His  wife’s 
sister  was  aboard  one  of  two  ships  that  had  recently  met  a  tragic  end 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  He  was  severe,  but  he  thrilled  his  audience  with  his 
earnestness  and  his  eloquence. 

Colonel  Pierce,  of  the  Port  of  Embarkation,  came  to  me  during  the 
evening  and  said  the  formalities  at  the  port  would  consume  six  hours, 
and  as  the  date  of  my  sailing  was  uncertain,  he  would  advise  me  to 
report  at  Hoboken  the  following  morning. 

A  DAY  TO  REMEMBER 

November  7 — The  False  Armistice.  Mark  the  date — one  that  will  be 
celebrated  in  all  history! 

Colonel  Townsend,  of  Colonel  Kennedy’s  office,  took  me  to  Hoboken 
in  a  car  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross.  There  was  immediate  serious 
difficulty  as  my  formal  orders  had  not  been  received  by  the  Commander 
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of  the  port  nor  by  Colonel  Kennedy.  We  communicated  with  General 
Ireland,  who  called  back  in  half  an  hour  to  say  that  the  orders  were 
held  up  somewhere  after  they  left  his  office;  meanwhile  he  would  see 
what  could  be  done  to  expedite  matters.  A  young  lieutenant  was  as¬ 
signed  to  escort  me  through  the  devious  routine,  which  occupied  two 
hours  of  actual  time— a  record,  they  said,  due  to  a  good  guide  and  the 
fact  that  I  had  the  right  of  way.  No  further  formalities  until  Saturday 
morning  when  I  was  to  report  at  the  same  place. 

Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  Bowman,  and  I  were  entering  the  main  dining 
room  of  the  Waldorf  for  luncheon  when  we  noted  signs  of  excitement  in 
an  adjoining  room;  then  cheering.  A  man  rushed  into  the  dining  room, 
mounted  a  chair,  and  displayed  a  newspaper  with  three-inch  letters: 
“  Germany  Has  Surrendered.”  The  reaction  was  instantane¬ 
ous.  Everyone  was  on  his  feet,  and  immediately  it  seemed  that  the 
world’s  populace  had  heard — sirens,  horns,  and  cheering  were  every¬ 
where.  Strains  from  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “God  Save  the 
King,”  “La  Marseillaise,”  “Marcia  Reale,”  “La  Braban^onne,” 
“Kimi  Ga  Yo  Wa.” 

People  thronged  onto  Fifth  Avenue,  some  expressing  their  joy 
through  laughter,  others  with  tears.  It  was  difficult  to  analyze  one’s 
feelings  at  such  a  time.  I  could  think  only  of  the  unbounded  joy  in 
Belgium,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  even  among  the  people  of 
Germany,  at  such  a  release — the  countries  that  had  really  suffered;  of 
the  bands  of  tension  loosed  from  about  the  hearts  of  mothers  and 
fathers  who  had  boys  in  the  front-line  trenches.  How  it  did  grip  one! 
The  most  joyous  news  makes  one  the  saddest.  How  difficult  to  realize 
that  it  was  true !  It  seemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  rejoice  when  a  great 
epoch  in  the  world’s  history  was  transpiring.  Had  the  greatest  war  in 
history  actually  ended?  But  a  brief  half  hour  before  millions  of  men 
were  engaged  in  active  battle,  countless  thousands  were  being  wounded 
and  destroyed.  Was  it  possible  that  these  millions  had  ceased  firing, 
and  that  there  was  profound  silence  along  a  thousand  miles  of  battle¬ 
line?  That  there  would  be  no  more  casualties  of  war,  and  that  no  one 
was  unsafe  anywhere  in  all  the  world?  It  was  too  vast  to  comprehend; 
the  bigness  of  it  all  was  staggering.  And  now  we  could  go  home  and 
resume  our  normal  living! 

In  the  corridor  of  the  hotel  we  met  Sir  Thomas  Myles,  Pierre  Duval, 
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Bastianelli  and  his  wife.  Their  faces  bore  expressions  not  of  joy  but  of 
sadness.  Here  they  were  in  America,  three  thousand  miles  removed 
from  their  joyful  people  where  attachments  were  oh,  so  strong  and  so 
personal. 

We  went  out  onto  the  street.  Fifth  Avenue — sidewalks  and  street — 
was  a  mass  of  roaring  humanity.  Buses  and  cabs,  full  to  overflowing 
with  cheering  men,  women,  and  children,  were  at  an  absolute  stand¬ 
still.  We  waded  through  the  confetti,  serpentine,  and  scraps  of  paper 
that  lay  ankle  deep  and  that  continued  to  fall  from  the  heavens.  There 
was  a  crowd  at  every  window.  People  were  pushing  on,  wild  eyed,  and 
each  adding  his  bit  to  the  clamor  of  voices.  Many  people  wept  openly, 
and  many  were  hysterical  with  laughter.  Hats  tossed  into  the  air  were 
lost  among  the  debris  at  our  feet.  Symbol  of  ruthlessness  the  “  scraps 
of  paper.”  Mrs.  Martin  called  attention  to  a  frail  little  woman  in  black, 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  scudding  along,  hugging  the  build¬ 
ings,  in  an  effort  to  conceal  herself.  She  was  not  rejoicing.  Was  she 
thinking  of  a  son  or  a  husband  who  had  been  sacrificed  and  who  could 
not  know  of  this  end  to  a  great  tragedy? 

Looking  back  after  fourteen  years,  the  kaleidoscopic  details  of  that 
day  are  obscure  in  the  confusion,  but  the  fundamental  remains — it  was 
the  end  of  the  greatest  war  in  history,  in  which  we  had  played  a  strenu¬ 
ous  part.  Much  that  occurred  on  that  memorable  day  was  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  mind;  but  no  one  person  could  comprehend  it  all;  it 
was  much  too  overwhelming. 

But  the  world  still  moved  on.  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  extricated  our¬ 
selves  from  the  crowds  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  returned  to  Washington. 
At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  Mrs.  Besley  and  Margaret  and 
Caroline  Harris,  we  drove  around  the  city  of  Washington  to  see  the 
excitement.  Everybody  was  on  the  street. 

CONFUSION  AND  DELAY 

“  German  Armistice  Envoys  Reach  Allied  Lines; 

Will  Accept  Terms,  London  Hears 

By  the  Associated  Press) 

“  Amsterdam,  Tuesday,  November  5 — General  E.  G.  W.  von  Gruenell, 
Germany’s  military  delegate  to  The  Hague  peace  conferences;  General 
H.  K.  A.  von  Winterfeld,  former  German  military  attache  in  Paris;  Admiral 
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Paul  von  Hintze,  former  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Vice  Admiral 
Meurer  have  been  appointed  members  of  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  allied 
powers  on  armistice  negotiations.” 

“  London,  November  6,  11:30  p.m. — The  German  armistice  delegation 
has  reached  the  allied  lines.  This  information  reached  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  late  tonight.” 

“Montreal,  November  6 — The  Montreal  Star  this  evening  published  the 
following  dispatch  from  London :  ‘  Semi-official  reports  declare  that  Germany 
has  decided  to  accept  Foch’s  terms.” 

“London,  November  7  (Thursday). — The  Daily  Express  says  it  under¬ 
stands  that  Marshal  Foch  may  receive  the  German  armistice  delegates  this 
morning.” 

“Amsterdam,  November  6 — President  Wilson’s  note  to  the  German 
government  reached  Berlin  today.  Official  announcement  of  this  was  made 
at  the  German  capital  and  it  was  added  that  the  text  of  the  note  would  be 
published  this  evening.” 

(By  the  Universal  Service) 

“Toronto,  Ontario,  November  6 — Lord  Shaughnessy  tonight  authorized 
the  statement  that  he  has  received  from  London  a  private  unofficial  cable 
that  Germany  has  signed  armistice  terms.  Censors  prohibit  any  mention  of 
Premier  Borden’s  movement.” 

THE  FALSE  ARMISTICE 

During  the  evening  of  this  stirring  day,  our  hopes  were  dashed.  An 
announcement  from  the  White  House  denied  that  war  had  ended  or 
that  an  armistice  had  been  established.  Was  it  true,  then,  that  it  was  all 
a  hoax?  Or  was  it  only  a  postponement?  It  was  only  too  evident  that 
the  slaughter  was  to  continue.  Surely,  all  the  world  cried,  if  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  arrangement  of  details  of  an  acceptable  agreement,  firing 
should,  by  mutual  agreement,  be  ordered  stopped,  otherwise  there 
could  be  no  agreement.  It  was  a  false  report;  there  was  no  understand¬ 
ing;  it  was  a  false  armistice;  the  war  was  to  continue. 

And  so  our  plans  must  be  carried  forward;  we  must  continue  our 
arrangements  to  go  overseas. 

BACK  TO  NEW  YORK 

November  9.  At  eleven  o’clock  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  Hoboken 
headquarters,  where  I  met  Colonel  Pierce,  and  Major  Peyton  of  Bos- 
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ton.  Lieutenant  Glennon,  who  had  guided  me  on  my  rounds  two  days 
before,  took  me  in  charge  for  the  final  bout.  My  purchases  at  the 
Quartermaster’s  office  narrowed  down  to  an  overseas  cap. 

In  the  afternoon  I  met  Coffin,  who  was  also  preparing  to  go  over.  He 
said  Willard  was  at  the  Biltmore  and  was  sailing  in  a  week.  I  registered 
a  protest  against  Willard’s  resignation  from  the  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  and  suggested  that  we  all  resign  simultaneously  at  some  fixed  date, 
rather  than  to  fade  away,  one  by  one. 

MY  ORDERS 

“ Special  orders  bo/358  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

“No.  262-0  Washington,  November  8,  1918. 

“  CONFIDENTIAL  Extract 

“Par.  217 

“Colonel  Franklin  H.  Martin,  Medical  Corps,  will  proceed  to  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  and  report  to  the  Commanding  General,  Port  of  Embarkation, 
for  transportation  to  England,  France,  and  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  military  and  civil  authorities  of  the  countries  named,  in  regard 
to  plans  they  may  have  in  view  for  returning  the  personnel  of  their  armies 
to  civil  life  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  duty,  will 
return  to  the  United  States  and  make  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  upon  completion  thereof,  return  to  his  proper  station  in  this 
city. 

“  Colonel  Martin  will  comply  with  existing  orders  and  regulations  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  reporting  to  the  proper  military  authorities  in  the  countries  visited. 

“The  travel  directed  is  necessary  in  the  military  service. 

“  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“Peyton  C.  March. 

“Official:  “General,  Chief  of  Staff.” 

“P.  C.  Harris 
“Adjutant  General. 


OFF  FOR  OVERSEAS 

November  10.  I  took  leave  of  Isabelle  at  the  Waldorf,  where  we  had 
spent  the  night,  and  arrived  at  Pier  54,  West  14th  Street,  with  my 
baggage  at  9:30.  There  was  very  little  delay.  Had  a  slight  scare  at  one 
desk  where  a  large  number  of  “  Casuals”  were  being  turned  back.  They 
were  disappointed,  the  poor  fellows,  as  many  of  them  had  been  waiting 
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for  weeks.  My  only  hope  was  that  any  order  issued  to  stop  me  would 
not  reach  the  dock  until  after  I  had  sailed. 

At  last  I  was  settled  in  A  31  of  the  old  “Mauretania,”  a  fine,  outside 
cabin,  on  “A”  deck  with  two  large  brass  beds.  At  first  it  appeared  that 
I  was  to  be  alone,  but  just  before  the  sailing  hour  an  officer  from  the 
Provost  Marshal  GeneraPs  office  rushed  in,  breathlessly,  to  claim  the 
extra  bed.  He  was  Major  Bradford  Butler,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  turned  back  at  the  pier.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  and 
most  welcome. 

About  noon,  as  we  waited,  the  “Saxonia,”  with  Bastianelli  and 
Duval  aboard,  sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  Shortly  afterwards  the  “Olym¬ 
pic”  steamed  in  with  its  capacity  cargo  of  humanity  from  “Over 
There.” 

Whistles  blew  and  finally  we  shoved  off.  It  was  strange  to  move  away 
from  the  docks  with  none  but  stevedores  to  wave  us  good-bye.  And, 
bless  their  hearts,  that  is  just  what  they  did.  One  would  have  thought 
that  they  were  sending  their  best  friends  on  their  way.  The  occupants 
of  the  many  small  boats  in  the  harbor  cheered  our  exit.  It  was  thrilling 
to  watch  our  human  cargo  of  five  thousand  boys  mount  the  highest 
vantage  points  to  yell  themselves  hoarse  as  we  steamed  toward  the  sea 
— many  of  them  for  the  first  time  on  a  great  ship  and  near  salt  water. 

Several  airplanes  and  one  or  two  Zeppelins  were  on  watch.  One 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  accompanied  us  until  dark.  The  night  was 
beautiful. 


BRITISH  GUESTS  AS  TRAVELING  COMPANIONS 

Turner  informed  me  that  he  had  secured  dining-room  seats  for  us  all 
at  the  first  sitting,  which  just  suited  me.  Our  table  was  a  cozy  one  in  a 
corner,  and  accommodated  the  four  of  us.  We  had  a  good  steward.  My 
bedroom  steward,  named  Gibbons,  was  a  faithful  slave. 

At  8  o’clock  all  officers  congregated  in  the  smoking  room  to  receive 
orders.  The  boat  was  to  proceed  as  in  wartimes — all  lights  out  and  life 
jackets  on  at  all  times. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  was  awakened  by  loud  laughter  and  much 
noise,  which  I  soon  discovered  was  due  to  an  order  that  all  should  don 
life  belts.  A  group  of  women,  nurses  and  aids,  were  cabined  near  me 
and  the  uproar  was  the  result  of  their  admiration  of  one  another  in 
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their  new  garb.  The  life  belt  was  of  a  brown  exterior,  filled  with  some 
buoyant  material;  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  shoulder  cape  with  a 
large  Queen  Elizabeth  collar.  The  belt  was  worn  over  outer  garments 
tied  on  with  strong  tapes,  and  we  were  commanded  to  wear  it  con¬ 
stantly.  It  was  unnecessary  to  wear  a  top  coat  as  the  belt  served  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  were  allowed  to  remove  the  life  preserver  in  the  dining  saloon, 
but  were  cautioned  to  keep  it  by  our  side  within  easy  reach.  At  night  it 
had  to  repose  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  or  under  the  pillow. 

THE  TRUE  ARMISTICE 

November  n.  A  nice  salt  bath  after  a  nice  night’s  sleep.  A  fine  break¬ 
fast,  English  style,  which  means  plenty.  Life-boat  drill  at  ten  o’clock, 
which  was  a  failure  because  so  many  were  ill.  There  was  a  fine  blue 
swell  and  the  ship  moved  perceptibly,  but  it  was  inconceivable  that 
anyone  could  have  been  made  ill  by  it. 

As  we  were  waiting  at  our  life  boat,  No.  14, 1  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  several  of  the  nurses.  Someone  said  she  hoped  we  would  get 
over  before  the  war  was  ended.  I  remarked  that  we  would  because  I 
had  a  superstition  about  it.  My  reason  was  that  I  had  been  in  four 
countries  near  the  time  the  war  began — France,  August  1st;  England, 
August  5th;  Holland,  August  14th;  and  Germany,  August  15th, 
16th,  and  17th.  One  of  the  women  said:  “So  was  I  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  time.”  Then  she  asked  about  my  being  in  Germany  and  I 
told  her  of  my  trip  to  Munich  in  search  of  my  niece.  She  exclaimed, 
“You  are  not  the  doctor  who  was  on  the  boat  from  Boulogne  to 
Newhaven  on  the  afternoon  of  August  2nd — that  horrible  day — and 
who  befriended  nine  poor  girls  who  had  been  ejected  from  Paris? 
The  doctor  who  had  started  for  Germany  for  his  niece?”  “Of  course 
I  was!”  “Well,  I  had  charge  of  those  young  women  and  I  have  always 
wanted  to  thank  the  two  men  who  were  so  kind  to  us  and  saved  us  a 
compartment  and  got  us  to  London.”  The  other  man  was  Frank 
Simpson.  The  young  woman’s  name  was  Fletcher,  and  she  was  a 
nurses’  aid  aboard  our  ship.  It  made  the  world  seem  small. 

We  had  some  fine  walks  on  board,  getting  much  needed  exercise.  So 
far  there  seemed  to  be  no  signs  of  any  kind  of  entertainment.  Just  as 
we  returned  from  luncheon  to  the  lounge,  a  notice,  received  by  wireless, 
was  posted:  “ The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning  and  hostilities  will 
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cease  at  3  p.m  .”  This  was  our  second  notice  and  we  hoped  this  one  was 
true.  The  notice  also  indicated  that  the  Kaiser  had  escaped  into 
Holland — poor  devil.  There  was  absolutely  no  demonstration  on  board. 

FROM  THE  PRESS36 

“Germany  Accepts  Armistice  Terms  and  All  Hostilities  Are 
Concluded;  Conditions  Announced  by  President 

“My  fellow  countrymen: 

“The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which  America 
fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  now  be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist  by 
example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel,  and  by  material  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  just  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

“Woodrow  Wilson.’’ 

“The  Secretary  of  State  announces  the  receipt  of  advices  from  Paris  which 
state  that  the  armistice  between  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  signed  at  5  a.m.,  November  11,  1918,  and  that  hostilities  would 
cease  at  n  a.m.  today.” 

“At  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  President  today  de¬ 
livered  the  following  address: 

“‘  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress:  In  these  anxious  times  of  rapid  and  stu¬ 
pendous  change  it  will  in  some  degree  lighten  my  sense  of  responsibility  to 
perform  in  person  the  duty  of  communicating  to  you  some  of  the  larger  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  situation  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal. 

“‘The  German  authorities  who  have,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  been  in  communication  with  Marshal  Foch  have  accepted  and 
signed  the  terms  of  armistice  which  he  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them.  .  .  . 

“‘.  .  .  The  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for,  having  accepted  these  terms  of 
armistice,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  German  command  to  renew  it.  .  .  .’” 

THE  GLORIOUS  SEA 

November  12.  The  routine  of  the  ship.  A  little  conversation  after 
breakfast  and  then  a  long  hike  on  deck  conversing  with  some  other 
hikers.  How  many  miles  are  traveled  on  shipboard!  and  one  never 
tires.  At  11  o’clock  the  boat  drill  when  the  four  or  five  thousand  fellows 
filed  up  the  decks  in  regular  formation  and  congregated  at  a  particular 
location  every  day.  Then  more  walking  and  occasionally  a  little  read- 
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ing.  Then  at  12:30  p.m.  an  elaborate  luncheon  with  soup,  fish,  salad, 
and  a  sweet  with  cheese,  biscuits,  and  tea  or  coffee. 

SIR  THOMAS  AND  FUN 

November  13.  Lots  of  talking  with  our  genial  and  witty  Sir  Thomas, 
our  somber  Gask,  and  the  alert,  sunny  Turner.  No  one  ever  had  better 
traveling  companions.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  life  of  every  group  he 
touched.  He  knew  American  history  better  than  any  of  us,  and  he 
quoted  American  authors  verbatim  beginning  always  with:  “Do  you 
remember  what  Bret  Harte  said  about  that?”  and  when  shamefacedly 
you  did  not  remember,  he  would  quote  line  after  line.  He  could  quote 
ad  infinitum  from  the  modern  and  the  ancient,  but  he  was  never  tire¬ 
some.  He  knew  about  everything — navigation,  machinery,  astronomy, 
engineering,  music,  and  religion.  His  opinions  were  positive  and 
through  it  all  was  the  twinkle  of  the  blue  eye,  the  shrug  of  the  shoulder, 
and  the  witty  illustration.  Again  he  would  break  out  in  hilarious  song, 
stamp  his  feet,  and  wave  his  arms.  Occasionally  we  walked  the  deck 
for  an  hour  with  martial  tread  while  solemn  Gask  or  Turner  whistled 
the  old  war  marches.  Everybody  smiled  as  Sir  Thomas  passed  by;  he 
was  energy,  sunshine,  and  inspiration. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  Sir  Thomas’  room  and  I  was  asked  to  give 
them  the  detailed  history  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
was  founded  on  November  13,  1913,  just  five  years  before.  They  asked 
many  questions  and  seemed  to  be  interested.  We  had  a  “bit  of  the  red,” 
and  sneaked  away  to  our  swaying  bunks — to  dream  of  home  and  dear 
ones. 

Made  the  acquaintance  of  General  H.  Elliott,  Master  General  of 
Ordnance  of  Canada.  He  was  a  technical  adviser  to  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  England  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  to  discuss  pending  peace  negotiations.  General  Elliott  and  I 
spun  yarns  for  many  a  mile  as  we  walked  the  unsteady  decks.  He  was  a 
fine  big  fellow. 


SPEECHES  BY  MY  TROUPE 

November  14.  A  day  of  sunshine  and  warmth.  “A  breath  from  the 
face  of  old  Ireland,”  said  Sir  Thomas. 
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“announcement 

“By  Request  of  Several  Medical  Officers: 

Col.  Sir  Thomas  Myles  of  Dublin 

Col.  George  E.  Gask  of  London 

Maj.  G.  Grey  Turner  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

“Officers  of  the  Imperial  Army  of  Great  Britain,  will  speak  in  the  Lounge 

at  8:30  o’clock  this  Thursday  evening,  November  14th,  on  topics  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  war.  Medical  officers  and  other  first-class  passengers  invited.” 

At  8:30  p.m.  Colonel  Edwards  introduced  me  and  I  took  charge  of  the 
meeting.  The  large  lounge  was  filled  and  many  were  standing.  My  men 
never  performed  better.  They  dreaded  it,  but  they  were  magnificent. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  spoke  last,  protested  against  feeding  the  Germans. 
He  was  bitter  in  denouncing  their  atrocities  and  made  a  most  eloquent 
and  thrilling  address.  He  was  cheered  for  five  minutes  at  the  end,  and 
prima-donna-like  he  had  to  bow  his  acknowledgment. 

We  then  went  to  his  room  and  discussed  the  affairs  of  nations  until 
10:30  o’clock.  Oh,  how  Isabelle  would  have  enjoyed  those  talks  in  a 
cozy  room,  with  an  electric  stove  gently  warming  the  atmosphere. 
Some  time,  next  time,  she  shall  be  with  me. 

EXPECTATION 

November  15.  Expectation  of  seeing  land!  About  10  a.m.  four  U.  S. 
destroyers  met  us,  wigwagged  us  a  little,  turned  and,  two  on  either 
side  of  us,  proceeded  to  escort  us  to  port.  We  watched  all  day  for  that 
beautiful  stretch  of  green  bank  of  Ireland  that  was  always  visible  as  we 
approached  the  Irish  Sea,  but  we  were  many  miles  to  the  south.  In  the 
evening  we  did  see  the  flash  of  one  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  great  dis¬ 
tance. 

A  demure  little  blue-eyed  nurse  came  to  me  on  deck  and  asked  if  I 
knew  if  Sir  Thomas  was  from  Limerick.  I  told  her  he  was  born  there. 
She  said:  “I  came  from  Limerick;  I  wonder  if  he  knows  any  of  my 
folks.”  Just  then  he  was  passing  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  girl.  She 
said  her  name  was  Nix.  He  said  immediately  that  he  had  had  a  school¬ 
mate  by  the  name  of  Nix  who  proved  to  be  her  uncle.  What  a  conversa¬ 
tion  and  what  casual  blarney!  She  was  a  well-born  kid  and  he  made  her 
very  happy  by  telling  her  he  would  look  up  her  family  soon 
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WE  LAND 

November  16.  The  day  of  landing.  A  boxing  match  in  the  morning 
was  great  fun.  It  took  place  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  ship,  with  the 
officers  in  front  and  the  enlisted  men  entwined  in  the  rigging,  on  venti¬ 
lators,  boat  davits,  and  smoke  stacks — a  great  amphitheater  of  human 
khaki.  Our  boys  had  the  better  of  it.  It  was  my  first  prize  fight  and  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  taken  it  up  earlier.  Sir 
Thomas  was  in  his  element  as  one  of  the  judges.  It  was  not  his  first 
fight. 

At  noon  we  had  a  rumor  that  we  would  not  land  but  that  a  tender 
would  come  for  Sir  Robert  Borden.  We  delegated  Sir  Thomas  to 
negotiate  with  him  to  take  our  group.  At  dinnertime  the  tender  came 
alongside  and  we  had  come  at  anchor  “  below  the  bar”  twelve  miles 
from  Liverpool.  Sir  Robert  was  not  certain  that  we  could  accompany 
him,  but  the  Admiral  of  the  port  came  down  and  told  Sir  Thomas  we 
might  go.  We  got  our  baggage  out  in  a  hurry  and  soon  were  aboard  the 
tender. 

At  8  o’clock  we  steamed  away  from  the  big  ship  that  we  had  enjoyed 
for  six  days.  Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  the  great  ace  of  the  Canadian 
flying  corps,  a  fine,  modest,  blond  lad  of  24,  was  with  us.  On  the  way 
up  the  Mersey  the  Admiral,  prompted  by  Sir  Thomas,  gave  us  a  very 
dramatic  account  of  the  week’s  doings:  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the 
demonstration  in  London  and  Paris  and  the  gossip  of  Wilhelm  Hohen- 
zollern  “late  Emperor  of  Germany,”  as  Sir  Thomas  kept  repeating  with 
great  gusto. 

There  were  no  cabs  at  the  dock,  so  we  engaged  a  large  army  van  into 
which  we  piled  our  baggage  and  then  all  climbed  in  on  top  of  it  and 
lumbered  up  to  the  Northwestern  Station  and  Hotel,  where  we  arrived 
at  10:30.  Turner  telephoned  to  his  home.  He  came  out  of  the  booth 
red  and  excited,  and  announced  that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  girl 
on  the  nth,  Armistice  Day.  Congratulations  were  showered  upon  him 
and  names  suggested  for  the  peace  girl,  among  others  “Paxinia.”  He 
allowed  that  possibly  his  wife  had  arranged  all  of  that  in  advance. 

Turner  was  of!  to  Newcastle,  and  Gask  to  London.  Sir  Thomas  and  I 
bade  them  good-bye,  had  some  cocoa  and  sandwiches,  “red  stuff”  not 
being  allowed,  and  returned  to  big  rooms,  big  beds,  cold  sheets,  and 
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plenty  of  covering.  Liverpool  was  black  and  gloomy,  although  all  lights 
were  on,  they  said. 


BACK  HOME  AT  THE  SAVOY 

November  17.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Thomas,  I  ordered  tea  in 
bed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  A  buxom  woman  brought  it  in.  It  was 
hot  and  seemed  to  augur  a  proper  start  for  the  cold,  dark,  early  day. 
Breakfasted  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  at  9  o’clock  was  tucked  away  for 
the  trip  to  London  by  first  class.  The  atmosphere  cleared  after  we 
left  smoky  Liverpool,  and  we  moved  slowly  through  the  beautiful 
country.  There  had  been  a  frost  but  the  fields  were  green  as  usual,  and 
the  red-tiled  cottages  were  covered  with  green  ivy,  the  live  oaks  were 
green,  and  the  country  hedged  into  small  fields  with  their  usual  green. 
It  was  as  peaceful  and  fascinating  as  ever. 

Two  officers  were  in  the  compartment  with  me,  one  an  Australian, 
and  the  other  a  Canadian  who  was  doubly  blessed  because  he  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth.  He  was  likable  and  interesting. 

Arrived  in  London  at  noon.  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  cab.  No 
rooms  were  available  at  the  Savoy,  as  I  had  “not  telegraphed”; 
possibly  there  would  be  one  later.  While  I  was  cooling  my  heels  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  the  head  porter,  who  looked  ten  years  older  than  when  I 
had  known  him  in  1913  and  1914.  He  recognized  me  and  we  had  a  re¬ 
union.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  unfortunate  in  not  getting  a  room. 
Within  ten  minutes  I  was  comfortably  settled  in  a  delightful  little 
room  with  all  of  the  accessories. 

I  called  up  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane  (he  was  in  Paris),  Sir  Rickman  Godlee 
(he  was  at  his  country  home  at  Coombe  End),  Herbert  Paterson  (he 
was  at  an  officers’  hospital  in  the  suburbs),  and  James  Sherren  who 
was  in,  and  who,  after  calling  to  his  wife  to  see  if  they  had  food,  invited 
me  over  to  supper. 

Sherren  looked  thin  and  worn.  I  received  a  cordial  greeting.  Two 
fine  daughters,  aged  eleven  and  thirteen,  were  sitting  quietly  around— 
as  little  girls  should.  We  had  a  fine  visit. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Savoy,  the  old  peacock  hall  and  restaurant 
were  in  full  swing;  lights  a  little  dimmed  but  a  number  of  women  ap¬ 
peared  in  evening  gowns  (a  mode  of  dress  abandoned  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  they  told  me).  Of  the  hundred  men  present,  not  more  than 
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four  or  five  were  in  civilian  clothes.  There  were  many  bandaged  arms, 
many  empty  sleeves,  many  crutches,  many  legless  men,  but  all  smiling, 
cheering,  and  celebrating.  In  the  coatroom  I  met  a  grizzly  old  porter 
who  four  years  before  was  a  young  man.  I  went  over  to  him.  He  looked 
and  looked  and  finally  a  twinkle  came  in  his  eye  and  he  said:  “I  know 
you,  sir.”  It  was  my  old  Irish  friend,  Casey. 

BUSY  VISITING  FRIENDS 

November  18.  After  breakfast  I  walked  down  to  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  British  War  Office,  Adastral  House,  Victoria  Embankment. 
General  Goodwin  had  just  gone  out  to  return  at  noon.  I  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Called  on  Col.  M.  A.  DeLancy,  Liaison  Officer  for  the  U.  S.  Corps,  a 
fine  New  Yorker  who  proceeded  to  look  after  me.  He  sent  me  in  his  car 
to  the  Quartermaster’s  office,  Belgrave  Mansion  Hotel  (near  Victoria 
Station)  to  register  and  get  transportation. 

At  twelve  o’clock  I  went  back  to  General  Goodwin’s  office.  It  was 
the  first  warm  place  I  had  found.  He  actually  had  steam  heat  and  it 
was  turned  on.  I  was  greeted  with  warm  cordiality.  We  discussed  things 
fast.  He  was  driven,  as  I  could  see,  with  cablegrams  from  South  Africa, 
northern  Russia,  Gallipoli,  Australia,  Mesopotamia,  Italy,  India,  and 
the  Western  Front — everywhere  the  English  had  troops,  and  he  heard 
from  each  location  every  day.  He  had  been  at  a  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  was  returning  to  another  at  three  o’clock.  There 
were  some  papers  that  had  been  mislaid  (natural  condition)  and  no 
one  seemed  to  know  where  they  were.  They  were  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  afternoon  conference.  We  had  an  hour  and  a  half  at  luncheon 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  and  a  visit  afterwards  in  the  smoking 
room.  He  asked  after  all  of  his  old  friends,  especially  Miss  Margaret 
Harris  “who  made  me  this  beautiful  sweater  that  I  am  wearing.” 

RECONSTRUCTION 

General  Goodwin  was  much  interested  in  reconstruction,  and  gave 
me  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  “who  knows  more  about  the  subject  than 
anyone  else.”  I  spent  a  very  profitable  hour  with  MacAlister,  who  gave 
me  much  information,  probably  all  I  could  have  gathered  in  a  week 
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without  his  aid.  He  was  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  on  all  phases  of 
state  medicine,  and  in  demand  as  an  authority  and  an  adviser  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  Parliament.  He  wrote  the  bill  which  provided  for  a  Minister 
of  Health.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  that  bill,  a  copy  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act,  a  brief  he  had  written  on  medical  reconstruction,  and  a 
book,  “  Health  of  a  Nation,”  by  Brend.  He  was  indeed  an  inspiration. 
He  asked  me  to  attend  a  dinner  of  the  society  to  be  held  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  at  which  a  number  of  important  people  would  be  present,  includ¬ 
ing  Gen.  William  S.  Thayer  of  Baltimore,  and  Col.  Frederic  A.  Wash¬ 
burn  of  Boston. 

AGAIN  WITH  FRIENDS 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  Sir  Rickman  Godlee,  I  went  to 
19  Wimpole  Street  at  teatime,  and  had  the  heartiest  greeting  of  my 
life  from  dear  Sir  Rickman  and  Lady  Godlee.  They  had  just  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  horrible  nightmare  that  had  gripped  them  for  four 
years  and  they  seemed  to  be  actually  hungry  to  hear  about  Isabelle 
and  me,  and  things  in  America.  We  gathered  at  one  end  of  the  large 
table,  close  to  one  of  those  grand  English  coal  fires,  ate  fine  cake  and 
cookies  and  jam,  and  had  tea  with  real  cream  from  the  farm,  and  actual 
sugar  if  we  wanted  it.  The  Godlees  and  Goodwin  were  the  only  people 
I  had  seen  since  my  arrival  who  did  not  look  worn  and  much  aged. 
My  host  and  hostess  looked  positively  youthful— Lady  Godlee  actually 
girlish.  I  presented  them  with  a  picture  of  Isabelle,  and  her  dog,  Pax. 
They  fondled  it,  dwelt  on  it,  and  fairly  devoured  it.  They  were  like 
children  just  released  from  a  dreadful  punishment.  How  dear  they  were! 
They  parceled  out  the  time  I  had  with  them,  alternating  in  their  quick- 
fire  questions.  They  had  much  to  tell  me.  Sir  Rickman  was  on  a  number 
of  important  committees  and  was  in  hospital  work  also.  They  wanted 
me  to  come  back,  bring  my  baggage,  and  make  their  place  my  home; 
but  unfortunately  I  had  to  be  about  my  official  business.  Sir  Rickman 
drove  me  to  my  hotel.  I  parted  from  these  fine  friends  with  downright 
regret. 

EN  ROUTE  TO  FRANCE 

November  19.  My  train  left  Charing  Cross  Station  at  11:35  a.m. 
Arrived  at  Folkestone,  I  got  aboard  one  of  the  usual  boats.  For  an  hour 
we  loaded  and  loaded  with  troops — many  officers  and  Tommies  return- 
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ing  from  leave.  Fortunately  for  me,  some  American  officers  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  landing  at  Folkestone  to  look  after  American  soldiers  and 
officers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  as  our  boat  was  landing  at  Boulogne,  I 
was  hailed  from  the  dock  by  a  fine-looking  captain  of  our  Army  who 
asked  me  if  I  was  Colonel  Martin.  Informed  that  I  was,  he  said  that  a 
corporal  was  boarding  the  boat  to  assist  with  my  baggage.  Landing 
formalities  completed,  he  went  with  me  to  the  station,  a  mile  away, 
procured  my  sleeper  ticket  (No.  13)  that  someone  had  reserved  from 
the  London  office  and  then,  as  it  was  only  4:30  p.m.,  and  my  train  was 
scheduled  to  leave  at  10:27,  he  put  me  in  a  cab  and  sent  me  to  a  hotel, 
informing  me  how  to  proceed  when  I  returned  in  the  evening.  Though 
this  was  the  usual  service,  it  was  mighty  convenient. 

At  nine  o’clock  I  went  to  the  station  and  waited  nearly  two  hours  for 
the  train.  A  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  French  major,  a  liaison 
officer  at  Boulogne  off  on  leave,  shared  the  compartment  with  me. 

PRESIDENT  GOING  TO  FRANCE 

“The  President  expects  to  sail  for  France  immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  settlement  of  the  main  features  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  remain  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
formal  Peace  Conference,  but  his  presence  at  the  outset  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obviate  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  discussion  by  cable  in  determining 
the  greater  outlines  of  the  final  treaty,  about  which  he  must  necessarily  be 
consulted.  He  will,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  delegates  who  will  sit  as  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  conference.  The  names 
of  the  delegates  will  be  presently  announced.”  37 

PARIS 

November  20.  The  Grand  Hotel  had  not  received  my  telegram,  hence 
rooms  were  not  reserved.  After  considerable  discussion  I  asked  if  they 
couldn’t  give  me  a  room  anyway.  “Oh,  yes,  but  we  cannot  find  the 
telegram.”  As  I  was  an  old  customer,  they  consented  to  take  me  in. 

Drove  to  the  Queen  Anne  Hotel  to  have  my  papers  stamped,  to  an¬ 
other  place  to  register,  and  then  reported  to  Lt.  Col.  Larry  B.  McAfee, 
the  District  Commandant.  He  informed  me  that  the  object  of  my 
quest,  Col.  George  de  Tarnowsky,  had  just  left  his  office  on  a  leave  of 
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absence,  but  that  I  could  get  in  touch  with  him  at  Red  Cross  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  5,  out  at  the  race  track.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  ar¬ 
range  to  have  De  Tarnowsky  accompany  me  on  my  trip.  He  said  he 
would  do  it  at  once,  but  I  hesitated  to  complete  the  arrangement 
until  I  found  what  my  proposed  companion’s  attitude  would  be. 

My  old  friend,  Richard  Smith,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  surgical  department  of  Hospital  No.  5?  and  he  met  me  at 
the  entrance.  We  lunched  in  the  mess  hall  and  had  a  great  reunion. 
Presently  De  Tarnowsky  appeared.  Hurriedly  I  explained  my  plan,  and 
he  was  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  accompany  me.  He  had  spent  the 
first  nineteen  years  of  his  life  in  Nice,  where  some  members  of  his  family 
continued  to  reside,  including  a  sister  whose  husband  was  a  Deputy  of 
France.  Of  course  he  wanted  to  go  to  Rome;  this  would  take  him 
through  his  birthplace. 

At  the  Hotel  Continental  I  found  that  George  Crile,  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  and  John  Finney  were  attending  a  meeting  of  surgeons  of  the 
Allies.  Though  they  were  registered,  none  of  them  was  in.  I  met  Harvey 
Cushing  in  the  lobby.  He  told  me  the  meeting  was  on  but  that  it  was  a 
secret.  Then  I  saw  Arthur  Law  of  Minneapolis,  looking  like  a  prince. 
He  was  in  Paris  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Research  Society  which 
was  called  for  the  following  Friday  and  Saturday.  He  said  a  lot  of  my 
friends  were  to  be  present. 

Called  on  Seale  Harris  at  the  Hotel  Regina.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Red  Cross,  and  was  editing  the  war  medical  journal. 

November  21.  De  Tarnowsky  and  I  began  a  round  of  trying  to  locate 
authorities  with  whom  we  were  to  do  business.  Between  12  and  2,  when 
all  business  ceases  in  Paris,  we  went  to  the  Quartermaster’s  to  get  some 
boots  in  which  I  could  tramp  in  the  trenches.  We  got  a  pair  of  beauties, 
the  kind  I  wore  on  the  farm,  of  heavy  black  leather,  laced  up  the  front, 
soles  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  with  spikes  and  steel  plates. 

The  Red  Cross  assigned  a  car  and  driver  to  us  for  an  automobile  trip 
to  Chateau-Thierry,  Soissons,  Verdun,  and  other  interesting  places. 
De  Tarnowsky  had  been  over  the  battlefields,  and  said  this  trip  would 
give  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  devastated  country.  We  had 
clothed  ourselves  for  hardships,  and  our  car  would  take  us  everywhere. 

In  the  evening  I  took  “Dick”  Smith  to  Maxime’s  for  dinner.  It  was 
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my  first  time  there,  and  it  was  worth  while.  The  place  was  full  of 
officers,  American  and  English.  Many  women  of  the  town  were  scat¬ 
tered  about.  I  was  sorry  for  them — even  those  who  were  able  to  land  a 
gullible  man,  but  particularly  those  who  tried  and  were  disappointed. 
However,  most  of  them  got  well  fed.  They  were  attractive  as  they  all 
knew  how  to  dress  and  make  the  most  of  their  attributes. 
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MEAUX,  BELLEAU  WOOD,  CHATEAU-THIERRY 

i^SfovEMBER  22.  A  day  of  days!  We  started  from  Paris  at  n  o’clock 
in  our  open  car,  out  of  North  Gate  over  Avenue  LaFayette,  in  the 
direction  of  Chateau-Thierry.  It  was  along  this  route,  the  direct  high¬ 
way  from  Paris  to  Metz,  that  the  Germans  were  nearest  to  Paris — 2  2 
miles  during  the  first  drive  in  1914  and  45  miles  during  the  second  in 
1918.  Just  before  we  reached  Meaux,  our  first  town  of  size,  we  saw  the 
first  grave  of  the  German  soldier  who  was  killed  nearest  Paris.  Then  we 
approached  Belleau  Wood,  which  is  really  a  series  of  woods  several 
miles  apart  on  the  north  of  the  Paris-Metz  road.  It  was  here  our 
Marines  got  in  touch  with  the  Germans  and  began  to  worry  them — 
artillery  fire,  rushing  across  the  clear  places,  digging  in  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  then  the  next  wood.  The  French,  up  to  that  attack,  had 
spared  their  own  villages  from  bombardment,  and  the  Germans  re¬ 
mained  in  the  villages  and  harassed  the  advancing  troops  with  machine 
guns  fired  from  buildings.  But  the  Americans  bombarded  the  city  of 
Vaux,  the  first  of  considerable  size  in  the  encounter.  Nothing  escaped ; 
not  a  house  of  the  demolished  village  that  had  not  been  damaged.  The 
town  lay  in  a  valley  and  had  to  be  shelled  from  behind  a  large  hill,  or 
succession  of  hills.  The  Germans  were  astonished  and  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  They  continued  to  move  on  to  Chateau-Thierry,  several  miles 
beyond;  but  the  Americans  and  reheartened  French  shelled  them  out 
and  pursued  them.  The  devastation  was  awful,  great  trees,  three  feet 
through,  cut  off  three  feet,  ten  feet,  from  the  base;  hills  torn  by  shells, 
bridges  gone,  and  ruin  everywhere.  This  continued  all  along  the  other 
line  of  that  famous  triangle,  Soissons,  22  miles  north  of  Chateau- 
Thierry. 

We  went  on  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Soissons,  where  we  arrived 
after  dark.  There  was  not  a  light  in  that  beautiful  city  of  sixteen  thou- 
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sand  inhabitants.  Upon  inquiry  at  a  French  garrison  we  learned  that 
not  one  civilian  was  left  in  the  town.  At  first  we  thought  our  party  of 
five  would  have  to  sleep  in  our  car;  but  the  officer  at  the  garrison  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  occupy  the  loft  of  a  building  that  had  a  large  hole  in  the 
roof,  and  one  end  of  which  had  been  blown  to  fragments.  Here  we 
improvised  a  supper  of  our  rations.  I  made  some  entries  in  my  diary  by 
the  light  of  a  fast-vanishing  candle  before  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  in  my 
clothes  with  a  blanket  for  a  mattress  and  covering. 

SLEEPLESS  NIGHT — RUINS  AT  SOISSONS 

November  23.  A  night  of  wakefulness;  cold,  quiet  impressiveness.  At 
four  o  clock  I  got  up  and  looked  about  on  the  ruins  that  were  illumined 
by  a  brilliant  moon.  Though  we  thought  the  city  dead  and  uninhabited, 
lo,  across  the  street  a  light  shone  through  an  open  window.  On  close 
inspection,  however,  it  proved  to  be  the  moonlight  shining  in  the  ruined 
building,  only  the  front  wall  of  which  was  standing.  Off  to  the  right  on  a 
hill  were  the  remnants  of  two  church  spires.  A  large  planet  was  visible 
behind  them  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  moon  shone  above.  I  decided 
to  go  out  and  walk  about  the  deserted  town.  My  heavy  boots  made  a 
loud  noise  on  the  cobblestones.  In  a  square  near  by  stood  a  well- 
preserved  statue  of  the  memorable  1870’s.  The  dying  soldier  whom  it 
commemorated  had  many  mutilations  on  his  stone  arms  from  the 
shrapnel  recently  fired,  d  he  hand  of  a  stone  goddess  who  towered  above 
him  had  been  chipped  off  and  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  monument. 

I  strolled  down  a  side  street,  and  as  I  progressed  the  destruction  was 
even  more  pronounced.  A  telephone  exchange  lay  in  a  heap  of  stone.  In 
a  large  square  at  the  end  of  the  street  were  the  remains  of  a  beautiful 
cathedral,  with  one  corner  of  a  large  square  tower  in  place.  The  other 
tower  wras  in  ruin.  Between  the  two,  on  the  broad  facade,  reposed  a 
large  stained-glass  window,  intact,  in  all  of  its  beauty.  Walls  of  stone, 
nicely  piled,  barricaded  the  entrance  and  the  signs  indicated  “  Danger.” 
The  moonlight  on  the  face  of  this  ruin,  and  through  it  the  purple  and 
faint  glow  of  approaching  morning,  was  an  impressive  sight. 

Everything  was  covered  with  a  light  frost.  As  morning  approached 
only  a  few  big  planets  were  visible,  and  a  beautiful  sunrise  glow  ap¬ 
peared.  I  heard  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  presently  I  passed  a  group  of 
twenty  German  prisoners  who  were  being  marched  off  to  breakfast  by  a 
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little  Frenchman  with  his  musket.  They  looked  upon  the  lone  American 
officer  in  surprise,  grunted,  and  partially  saluted  as  they  tramped  on. 

As  day  dawned  many  similar  groups  passed,  as  the  prisoners  were 
used  in  the  devastated  regions  to  clear  the  roads  and  make  general 
repairs.  The  German  prisoners  looked  clean,  intelligent,  and  certainly 
well  fed.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  unhappy.  In  a  Y.M.C.A.  canteen 
near  by  a  German  prisoner  assisted  in  doling  out  tobacco  to  French 
soldiers. 

Near  our  rendezvous  I  met  Major  Leigh  of  our  party  and  we  made 
further  explorations.  We  wandered  back  and  ate  some  of  the  food  that 
was  left  over  from  the  night  before,  minus  the  coffee.  Sour  wine,  the 
only  liquid  available  for  breakfast,  was  not  just  the  thing.  We  packed 
up,  and  just  before  starting  succeeded  in  getting  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
at  the  soldiers’  canteen.  It  was  hot,  sweet,  appetizing,  and  welcome. 

On  this  beautiful  morning,  in  the  sunshine,  we  started.  Soon  an  im¬ 
pressive  cavalcade,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers  with  a 
corps  of  buglers,  passed  through  toward  Paris.  The  officers  were  on 
horseback,  and  all  of  the  men  wore  their  tin  helmets  and  carried  full 
equipment.  They  were  happy.  The  officers  saluted  us  and  of  course  we 
returned  the  salute. 

Slowly  we  wended  our  way  out  of  Soissons,  over  temporary  bridges, 
up  a  steep  hill  that  had  been  a  target  for  both  sides  for  three  years. 
Dugouts  were  everywhere  visible,  some  of  which  we  explored.  They 
were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  extended  back  for  many  yards,  forming 
rooms  at  different  distances,  and  occasional  small  narrow  exits.  It  was 
conceivable  that  the  men  had  been  very  comfortable  here  either  in 
summer  or  winter.  There  were  quantities  of  debris,  of  furniture,  cloth¬ 
ing,  guns,  shells — unexploded  and  exploded — French  and  German 
helmets,  hand  grenades,  etc.  It  was  the  rule  not  to  touch  anything  with¬ 
out  careful  scrutiny,  as  a  concealed  bomb  might  have  been  attached. 

CHEMIN  DES  DAMES 

We  continued  on  over  the  hill  and  then  traversed  the  famous  Chemin 
des  Dames,  a  high  plateau  or  series  of  hills  that  extended  many  miles 
southward  and  eastward  from  Soissons  along  the  third  line  of  the 
famous  triangle — Chateau-Thierry  on  the  south,  Soissons  on  the 
north,  and  Reims  on  the  east.  This  region  had  been  fought  over,  held  by 
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the  Germans  for  months,  attacked  and  counter-attacked.  We  viewed  a 
desolate  waste,  a  section  as  large  as  Cook  County,  in  which  nothing  was 
able  to  live  that  was  not  protected  by  trenches  or  deep  dugouts.  The 
country  resembled  the  bad  lands  of  Arizona,  veritable  ash  heaps.  The 
trees  were  cut  away  except  in  patches  where  jagged  stumps  projected, 
showing  the  destructive  might  of  the  shells.  Villages  were  masses  of 
stone  and  timber,  with  pieces  of  furniture  projecting  here  and  there 
from  the  debris. 

The  road  was  being  repaired.  No  civilians  had  visited  this  territory  • 
from  which  the  Germans  were  finally  routed  only  two  months  before. 
They  left  in  their  wake  hundreds  of  cords  of  shells,  baskets  of  hand 
grenades,  muskets,  machine  guns,  helmets,  cooking  utensils,  and  every 
conceivable  thing.  We  began  to  gather  souvenirs,  but  soon  realized 
that  our  car  would  not  accommodate  them.  Elongated  baskets,  with 
handles  and  lids,  in  which  15"  shells  had  been  stored,  were  hung  at 
either  edge  of  our  windshield,  and  these  we  filled  with  our  trophies. 

A  large  square  basket,  used  to  store  hand  grenades,  served  as  a  carry- 
all  for  our  helmets.  Rifles  were  stacked  in  the  corner  of  the  car.  There 
was  such  a  wealth  of  souvenirs,  but  the  capacity  of  our  car  was  limited. 

Far  below  us,  in  the  valley,  the  Aisne  stretched  on,  endlessly.  The 
sides  of  the  hills  were  a  mass  of  shell  holes,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
landscape  of  the  valley  was  pale  with  the  ashen  soil  and  colorless  clay. 
No  humans,  no  chickens,  no  cattle — all  away  somewhere  longing  to 
come  back  to  their  beautiful  homes — and  this  was  what  they  were 
destined  to  find! 

Our  machine  began  to  give  us  trouble  as  we  worked  on  toward  our 
objective — Reims,  Verdun,  and  Metz.  In  an  hour  we  were  in  another 
valley  on  another  curve  of  the  Aisne  and  came  upon  the  remains  of  the 
beautiful  chateau,  an  extensive  place.  Grounds  extending  for  miles, 
once  walled  in,  lay  in  utter  devastation,  excepting  a  short  strip  which 
showed  the  former  glory.  Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  chateau  were 
standing;  outhouses  and  the  conservatory  adjoining  were  in  ruins. 

Our  car  had  been  stopped  to  cool — it  was  acting  badly.  At  one  of  the 
dilapidated  houses  in  the  hamlet  we  were  welcomed  by  life — a  little 
kitten.  She  licked  our  hands,  rubbed  herself  on  us,  and  finally  called 
mother  to  see  the  visitors.  A  large,  wary  cat  appeared  and,  after  looking 
us  over,  extended  the  welcome  that  had  already  been  given  us  by  her 
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child.  We  retraced  our  steps  to  our  car,  a  half  mile  back,  and  the  cat 
and  kitten  followed,  keeping  close  to  us.  They  climbed  up  on  the  dug- 
out  where  we  had  spread  our  blankets  for  luncheon,  rubbed  on  us,  and 
gleefully  shared  our  food.  The  little  one  napped  beside  a  warm  leg  in 
the  sunshine  and  both  purred  until  the  air  vibrated — great  content¬ 
ment.  When  we  were  ready  to  go  it  was  apparent  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  left  behind. 

CAR  TROUBLE — WE  RETURN  TO  PARIS 

We  now  discovered  that  our  car  would  not  budge.  De  Tarnowsky  and 
Leigh  started  back  to  a  small  place,  Vailly,  where  we  had  seen  a  garri¬ 
son,  and  meanwhile  we  were  on  the  lookout  for  a  Red  Cross  or  any  other 
wagon  that  might  happen  to  pass  and  would  aid  us  in  getting  back  to 
Soissons.  We  were  off  the  main  road,  in  the  country,  and  the  prospect 
of  sleeping  in  one  of  the  dugouts,  of  which  there  were  many,  was  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  a  reality. 

As  we  waited  and  explored,  a  Red  Cross  wagon  came  along.  The 
driver  said  he  would  return  for  us  in  half  an  hour,  which  he  did,  and  on 
the  way  to  Soissons  he  picked  up  Colonel  de  Tarnowsky  and  Leigh. 
Joe,  the  driver,  remained,  waiting  to  have  the  car  towed  in. 

At  Soissons,  De  Tarnowsky  advised  Leigh  and  me  to  go  to  Paris  on 
a  train  which  was  about  to  leave,  and  to  send  back  another  Red  Cross 
car.  We  reached  Paris  at  7:30.  Leigh  went  on  to  his  quarters,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  late,  I  went  directly  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  they  promised 
to  send  a  car  to  De  Tarnowsky. 

AWAKENED  BY  FRIENDS 

November  24.  Kicking  on  my  door  at  8:30  a.m.  aroused  me  from  a 
delightful  sleep.  Dreamily,  I  went  to  the  door  and  there  stood  General 
Finney  and  Colonel  Crile.  They  treated  me  a  bit  roughly  and  ordered 
me  to  bed.  They  had  been  looking  for  me  for  three  days.  They  both 
talked  at  once  and  were  hungry  for  news.  I  satisfied  them  as  best  I 
could.  Crile  was  preparing  to  go  home;  wanted  to  go  with  me.  Finney 
probably  would  have  to  remain  until  demobilization  was  accomplished. 
He  made  me  promise  to  visit  him  at  Neuf chateau,  the  headquarters  of 
himself  and  Kanavel,  with  whom  he  was  much  pleased.  Accompanied 
by  two  Englishmen,  they  left  in  their  car  at  9  o’clock  en  route  to 
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Neufchateau  by  way  of  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry — the  ground 
that  I  had  just  traversed. 

About  half  an  hour  later  I  was  advised  that  Colonel  Besley  was  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  greeting  each  other  in  true 
French  fashion.  He  looked  brown,  husky,  and  happy  with  brand-new 
eagles  on  his  shoulders — less  than  a  week  old.  We  had  a  real  visit  that 
lasted  a  couple  of  hours. 

In  the  evening  he  called,  with  his  niece,  Miss  Busey.  We  dined  at 
Maxime’s.  Then  to  the  theater,  “The  Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home”;  and 
to  our  hotels  by  the  underground  route  (no  cabs  available). 

During  the  day  I  had  learned  that  a  car  had  been  sent  for  De 
Tarnowsky.  It  was  wet  and  rainy  most  of  the  day.  I  walked  up  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  down  along  the  Seine,  and  behind  the  Jardin 
des  Tuileries,  where  I  watched  the  lights  in  the  water  and  absorbed  the 
atmosphere  of  all  the  interesting  surroundings.  Paris,  as  usual,  was 
wonderful.  Hundreds  of  trophies  captured  from  the  Germans  were  on 
display  along  the  streets  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — tanks,  airplanes, 
guns,  etc.  The  Strasbourg  monument  was  profusely  decorated  with 
flowers,  but  the  evidences  of  mourning  had  not  been  removed,  as  there 
was  an  unwillingness  to  take  any  chances  until  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
actually  turned  back  to  them. 

LOOKING  THINGS  OVER 

November  25.  Dr.  Besley  and  I  combined  an  exploring  tour  with 
business.  Endeavored  to  find  the  address  of  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Clarkson 
at  the  Red  Cross;  unsuccessful.  We  then  went  to  Colonel  McAfee  and 
found  my  orders  from  headquarters  just  as  we  wanted  them.  Colonel 
de  Tarnowsky  was  to  accompany  me.  I  had  been  a  bit  nervous  for  fear 
some  disinterested  bystander  might  halt  the  proceedings.  De  Tarnow¬ 
sky  and  his  car  “way  out  in  No  Man’s  Land”  had  not  been  heard  from. 

At  Hospital  No.  5  we  inquired  about  him.  Dick  Smith  informed  us 
that  De  Tarnowsky  had  returned  the  day  before  with  the  car.  Soon  he 
arrived  and  announced  that  a  nice  big  car  had  been  assigned  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  that  we  would  start  for  Metz  the  next  morning  if  I  was 
willing.  We  were  to  go  to  Reims,  Verdun,  and  St.  Mihiel,  and  return 
via  Neufchateau  where  Finney  and  Kanavel  were  stationed.  We 
lunched  with  the  boys  at  the  hospital  mess. 
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At  dinner  and  a  show  in  the  evening  officers  of  the  American,  English, 
Belgian,  and  French  armies,  on  leave,  were  present  in  great  numbers; 
chuck-full  of  enthusiasm  and  expectations  for  the  future.  The  war  was 
over  and  they  were  eager  to  get  home. 

MY  ORDERS 

“  General  Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary  Forces 

“France,  November  21,  1918. 

“Special  Orders  No.  325 

“162  Colonel  Franklin  H.  Martin  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  de 
Tarnowsky,  will  proceed  from  Paris,  France,  to  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
Bologna,  Italy;  Bapaume,  St.  Quentin,  and  Laon,  France;  London,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Oxford,  England,  for  temporary  duty  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Medical  Corps  activity,  and  upon  completion  thereof,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  station. 

“The  travel  directed  is  necessary  in  the  military  service. 

“Official:  “By  Command  of  General  Pershing: 

“Robert  C.  Davis,  “James  W.  McAndrew, 

“Adjutant  General.  “Chief  of  Staff.” 

ANOTHER  START  FOR  THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

November  26.  Bills  were  paid  and  baggage  left  in  charge  of  the  por¬ 
ter.  At  8:30  Colonel  de  Tarnowsky  with  Captain  Wood  called  for  me 
in  the  fine  new  twin-six  Packard.  Again  we  made  our  exit  through 
LaFayette  gate,  and  started  for  Meaux;  then  to  Epernay  where  we 
lunched.  More  car  trouble;  there  was  a  large  hole  in  our  radiator,  which 
we  ignored  for  the  time  being.  We  filled  the  radiator,  and  drove  on  to 
Reims,  the  third  point  of  that  famous  triangle  of  the  deadly  salient, 
formed  by  Chateau-Thierry,  Soissons,  and  Reims.  The  cathedral  was 
almost  entirely  demolished.  The  Jeanne  d’Arc  statue  that  had  stood  in 
front  of  it  had  been  removed.  Scarcely  a  scroll  of  the  wonderful  carv¬ 
ing  of  the  arches  that  was  not  nicked,  and  whole  portions  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  columns  and  towers  had  been  shot  away;  the  face  of  the  structure 
was  covered  with  shrapnel  marks  or  large  holes.  Not  one  complete 
pane  of  stained  glass  remained,  and  everywhere  was  devastation,  es¬ 
pecially  around  the  cathedral,  showing  that  it  had  been  the  objec¬ 
tive.  While  our  car  was  being  fixed  at  a  garage  we  strolled  about 
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the  dead  city,  which  was  still  bereft  of  civilians.  Nearly  every  building 
had  been  destroyed,  although  the  devastation  was  not  quite  so  bad  as 
at  Soissons  on  the  north. 

Then  we  drove  on  to  Chalons  where  we  had  a  nice  dinner.  The  vil¬ 
lage  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  and  we 
could  not  get  accommodations  at  the  Haute-Mer-Drian— with  its 
queer  meaning.  We  did  find  a  set  of  rooms  opposite;  but  we  had  to  go 
through  a  restaurant,  kitchen,  and  up  a  rickety  stairway  to  reach  our 
quarters.  However,  the  beds  were  clean  and  the  disposition  to  sleep 
was  keen.  After  preparing  for  sleep  in  a  cold  room,  all  was  oblivion  until 
morning. 

VERDUN 

November  27.  In  the  morning  it  was  freezing  cold.  Breakfast  at  the 
hotel  across  the  way,  and  off  at  9  o’clock.  We  picked  up  a  man  who  was 
on  his  way  to  his  farm  about  nine  miles  distant — a  Frenchman  who 
had  lost  everything  in  the  drive  of  the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  who  was  later  returned  to  his  farm,  and  was  now  attempting  to 
restore  it. 

As  we  approached  Verdun  from  the  French  side,  the  destruction  was 
slight  compared  to  conditions  at  Vaux,  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
Reims.  Along  the  road  we  were  traversing,  which  was  the  line  of  ad¬ 
vance  of  our  boys  to  Metz  and  to  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  we  passed  an 
increasing  number  of  American  trucks  which  contained  great  guns  and 
American  soldiers.  Some  of  the  trucks  traveled  in  detachments,  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  in  length.  The  day  was  misty  and  the  roads  were  a  sea 
of  mud. 

At  noon  we  were  within  sight  of  Verdun.  Everything  beyond  the  city, 
on  the  German  side,  had  been  demolished.  But  the  citadel,  with  its 
high,  straight,  medieval  walls  rising  75  to  100  feet  above  a  broad  moat 
— a  site  covering  200  acres — was  apparently  intact.  We  entered 
through  one  of  the  gates  into  this  subterranean  town.  Here  were  gun 
galleries,  truck  roads,  a  great  500-bed  hospital,  a  theater,  shop,  kitch¬ 
ens,  living  rooms  and  sleeping  quarters,  all  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock  and 
cleverly  connected  with  the  surface  above.  Twenty  thousand  troops 
could  have  been  garrisoned  there  in  perfect  safety,  fed,  cared  for,  and 
furnished  with  ammunition  for  a  year  without  outside  help.  And  that 
they  were  prepared  to  do.  It  was  up  to  the  guns  of  the  citadel  and  the 
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near-by  forts,  and  the  French  army  outside,  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  surrounding  the  citadel  and  starving  out  the  troops. 

It  was  drizzling  and  cold  as  we  emerged  into  the  open.  The  road 
to  Metz  was  filled  with  troops,  and  thousands  were  encamped  along 
the  way.  There  were  a  number  of  negro  regiments.  American  soldiers 
were  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  Washington.  We  advanced  beyond 
the  great  German  line  of  defense  and  near  the  frontier.  Beyond  the 
line  of  battle  the  destruction  of  property  and  buildings  was  less  ap¬ 
parent,  but  about  15  miles  east  of  Verdun  all  was  confusion.  The 
ground  had  been  alternately  held  by  both  sides,  and  there  were  lit¬ 
erally  miles  of  trenches,  of  barbed  wire,  and  of  dugouts. 

ACROSS  THE  FORMER  FRENCH-GERMAN  FRONTIER 

At  4:45  we  crossed  the  frontier  into  Lorraine,  which  was  under  Ger¬ 
man  control.  Civilians  were  in  evidence,  and  at  the  twilight  hour  lights 
appeared  in  the  houses — in  contrast  to  the  desolate  places  in  France. 
At  5:30  we  entered  Metz  over  a  circuitous  but  good  road.  The  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Grand  Hotel  contained  many  officers’  cars,  but  we  secured 
three  good  rooms  and  had  a  fine  dinner.  The  Germans  had  left  the  city 
within  the  week,  when  the  French  and  American  armies  took  posses¬ 
sion.  During  the  previous  summer  the  Kaiser  had  occupied  the  Grand 
Hotel  as  his  headquarters.  The  people  looked  sad,  especially  the  older 
ones.  Some  of  the  boys  cried  “Vive  la  France!”;  everyone  wore  the 
rosette  of  France,  and  all  the  allied  flags  were  out.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  French,  but  seemed  relieved  when  someone  spoke  German. 

GEORGE  HOLLISTER — HIS  LAST  CONFLICT 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States,  I  discovered  that  on  this  day  of 
my  travels  I  had  passed  very  near  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  in  which 
Lt.  George  Hollister  had  lost  his  life  on  October  12.  Had  I  known  of 
it  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me 
and  undoubtedly  to  his  parents,  cousins  of  Mrs.  Martin,  if  I  could 
have  viewed  his  last  resting  place  and  have  taken  back  to  them  a  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  visit. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY — METZ — MORE  CAR  TROUBLE 

November  28.  Thanksgiving  Day  at  home,  and  I  was  unaware  of  it 
until  3  p.m.  A  day  full  of  interest,  but  with  some  disappointment. 
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We  had  driven  around  the  city  of  Metz.  The  tri-color  of  France  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  We  went  down  to  the  general  plaza  which 
overlooked  the  river.  On  it,  facing  the  beautiful  Moselle  valley,  was  a 
large  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Wilhelm  I,  the  former  Kaiser.  The 
figure  had  been  removed  from  the  foundation,  and  the  old  chief  lay 
on  his  side,  minus  one  arm,  his  horse’s  legs  stretching  upward.  Half  a 
mile  away  stood  a  triumphal  arch  commemorating  Frederick,  and  in 
the  corner  beyond  lay  a  beautiful  equestrian  statue  of  the  same 
Frederick.  He,  too,  had  been  dethroned,  and  was  headless.  It  seemed 
rather  ruthless. 

We  started  for  Strasbourg  early  and  got  just  a  mile  east  of  Metz 
when  our  machine  stopped.  It  refused  to  budge  and  we  were  obliged 
to  take  a  street  car  back  to  Metz.  An  old  woman  got  on  and  I  gave  her 
my  seat.  She  began  to  talk  in  French  and  thanked  me  for  my  seat. 
De  Tarnowsky  entered  into  conversation  with  her.  She  said  she  was 
glad  that  the  Americans  had  helped  the  French.  She  was  90  years  old 
(and  she  looked  it)  but  “  couldn’t  die  until  the  French  had  come  back.” 
She  had  been  waiting  forty  years,  and  now,  thank  God,  the  Germans 
(and  she  spoke  of  them  in  most  uncomplimentary  terms)  were  gone. 
She  spoke  loudly  and  shrilly,  and  the  people  in  the  car  were  all  listen¬ 
ing.  I  could  not  judge  from  the  expressions  on  their  faces  whether  or 
not  they  were  sympathetic.  They  did  laugh ;  but  one  could  not  help  it, 
the  old  lady  was  so  positive  and  so  bitter.  I  particularly  watched  three 
young  widows  in  black  to  get  their  reaction.  They  were  merely  amused. 
She  was  a  great  character.  When  she  left  the  tram  she  shook  hands  with 
our  group. 

At  noon  De  Tarnowsky  secured  a  seat  in  a  Red  Cross  car  and  went 
back  to  Paris,  or  at  least  he  started.  Our  car  had  a  broken  axle — our 
nice  Twin-six.  This  was  the  second  car  we  had  put  out  of  commission. 
In  the  afternoon  we  called  on  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Red  Cross  station  since  the  evacuation.  He  was  caring  for  American 
prisoners,  who  were  being  turned  out  of  Germany  without  money, 
clothes,  or  food.  The  Red  Cross  and  Y.M.C.A.  gathered  them  up  and 
looked  after  them.  As  we  passed  one  of  the  stations,  a  group  of  twelve 
of  our  boys  who  had  just  been  fed  and  loaded  with  cigarettes  and  gum 
were  posing  for  a  moving  picture.  We  were  asked  to  join  the  group.  The 
pictures  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  Signal  Corps’  record  of  the  war. 
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NANCY — RETURN  TO  PARIS 

We  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  in  Captain  Thompson’s  Red  Cross 
car  and  got  onto  the  platform  alongside  our  train  for  Nancy.  There 
was  a  vast  mob  of  people — more  than  could  get  onto  two  trains,  all 
clambering  for  places.  No  seats  were  reserved.  The  door  was  promptly 
opened  for  the  Colonel,  and  some  important  personage  took  us  to  the 
center  compartment  and  deposited  us  in  the  seats  next  to  the  window. 
Three  and  a  half  hours  later  the  train  started.  A  fighting  mob,  disap¬ 
pointed,  remained  behind.  Twenty-four  hours  until  the  departure  of 
the  next  express.  Forty  miles  to  Nancy,  where  we  arrived  at  2:30  a.m. 

We  had  a  dreary  walk  of  a  mile  along  unknown  streets  in  absolute 
darkness  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  We  knocked  at  several  doors,  but  all 
were  locked.  Finally  we  found  an  open  door  that  faced  on  a  large 
square;  and  in  the  interior  were  many  lights  and,  lo!  steam  heat,  rugs, 
and  easy  chairs;  U.  S.  language,  greetings  from  a  porter  and  a  night 
clerk.  No  rooms  available,  only  cots  in  a  dormitory.  Captain  Wood 
said:  “Of  course  that  is  all  right,  but  you  must  have  a  room  for  the 
Col-o-nel,”  and  the  medical  captain  backed  it  up. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Wood  opened  up  his  bag  and  we  had  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Corned  beef  was  our  turkey,  black  bread  the 
dressing,  some  pieces  of  sugar  (a  rarity)  the  cranberry  sauce,  butter 
(another  rarity)  the  plum  pudding,  and  the  wine,  the  coffee,  and  the 
nuts.  To  our  sharpened  appetites  this  was  some  fine  meal!  As  we 
finished,  the  clerk  announced  that  he  had  a  room  for  the  Col-o-nel. 
I  asked  that  Captain  Wood’s  cot  be  placed  in  my  room.  We  mounted 
the  stairway  of  the  magnificent  old  stone  building,  with  all  modern 
improvements,  with  fine  carvings,  iron  staircases,  great  wrought-iron 
gates,  tapestries,  etc.  On  the  fifth  floor  a  beautiful  room  with  a  modern 
bed,  clean  and  comfortable,  awaited  us.  There  were  electric  lights, 
fine  furniture,  carpet,  and  everything  the  equal  or  better  than  my 
Paris  room. 


IN  PARIS 

November  29.  Called  at  6:45  a.m.  for  breakfast,  which  consisted  of 
an  omelet,  chocolate,  and  American  jam.  Though  the  train  for  Paris 
was  scheduled  to  leave  at  10:45,  our  experience  of  the  night  before 
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urged  us  on.  We  hired  a  porter  to  carry  our  baggage,  and  walked 
leisurely  to  the  station  on  this  rainless  morning,  and  saw  all  of  the 
beauties  of  Nancy  that  are  described  in  the  guide  books,  including  the 
cathedral  and  the  principal  plaza.  It  impressed  us  as  being  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  France.  One  square  near  the  station  was 
demolished  and  a  few  buildings  showed  effects  of  night  raids,  but  most 
of  the  town  had  escaped  shelling. 

The  ride  from  Nancy  is  enjoyable  at  any  time,  but  with  troops  on 
the  road  everywhere  it  had  added  interest.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
went  through  Chateau-Thierry  and  near  Soissons  where  we  had  been 
in  a  motor  the  week  before — along  the  famous  Marne,  and  here  again 
the  devastation  was  visible.  Arrived  at  Paris  at  5:30  p.m.,  and  went 
directly  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  King  George  V,  of  England,  was  in  the 
city,  which  accounted  for  the  brilliant  illumination  and  the  gay  sights. 
Wood  returned  for  me  at  seven,  took  me  to  an  Italian  restaurant  with 
much  atmosphere  where  we  had  vermuth  as  an  appetizer,  and  then 
to  another  restaurant  for  some  good  food.  Wood  was  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.  We  planned  a  splendid  tour  through  France  with  our  wives, 
his  Peggy  and  my  Isabelle.  We  hoped  to  enlist  De  Tarnowsky  and  his 
Madam.  De  Tarnowsky  was  a  wonder;  he  knew  not  only  the  language, 
but  also  the  people.  We  ended  the  evening  with  a  long  walk  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  during  which  we  settled  all  of  the  affairs  of 
state. 


OFF  TO  ITALY 

November  30.  The  morning  was  spent  in  shopping  and  preparation 
for  the  trip  to  Italy. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  on  Mrs.  Nation  and  her  charming  daughter, 
Nina,  at  the  Metropolitan,  a  small  hotel  with  a  dignified  entrance, 
a  cozy  sitting  room,  porter  and  clerical  service,  and  a  cafe.  Mrs.  Na¬ 
tion,  as  Nina  Estabrook,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ella  Guilder’s,  a 
cousin  of  mine,  in  Minneapolis,  at  whose  home  I  lived  for  two  years, 
when  it  was  intended  that  I  should  learn  the  milling  business.  I  was 
a  big,  awkward  boy  of  sixteen,  and  she  was  three  years  my  senior. 
I  rediscovered  her  twenty  years  later  when  she  came  to  me  as  a  patient. 

Mrs.  Nation  had  an  independent  income,  and  was  in  Italy  with  her 
daughter  when  war  broke  out.  Nina  went  in  for  nursing  and  served 
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in  a  Red  Cross  hospital.  Mother,  a  well-preserved  widow,  had  charge 
of  an  officers’  hospital  in  Paris.  Both  were  giving  their  services  with¬ 
out  remuneration.  They  nearly  devoured  me,  and  talked  and  talked. 
Nina  was  happy  in  her  engagement  to  a  young  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
From  their  fifth-story  window  they  had  a  view  of  the  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde  and  the  Boulevard.  They  were  happy,  loved  music,  good  books, 
good  company;  knew  nice  people;  knew  how  to  dress;  and  they  were 
getting  much  out  of  life.  They  spoke  Italian  and  French — languages 
learned  by  living  them. 

De  Tarnowsky  called  at  my  hotel  at  7 130,  to  take  me  to  the  station. 
We  secured  nice  corner  seats  on  the  Nice  express.  A  French  naval 
lieutenant  and  an  attractive  French  woman  sat  by  the  side  of  De 
Tarnowsky.  Two  lieutenants,  one  American  and  the  other  French, 
sat  by  me.  All  were  strangers  to  one  another.  The  naval  officer  had 
much  baggage  and  was  impressed  with  his  own  importance.  He  rather 
took  charge  of  things,  opened  and  closed  the  curtains,  opened  and 
closed  the  door,  pulled  up  the  window  blinds,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
got  things  out  of  his  many  bags  and  put  things  back  into  the  same 
bags.  About  9:30  the  hoods  were  pulled  over  the  lights  and  all  settled 
down  for  a  sleep.  (Sleeping  cars  were  not  to  be  available  until  Decem¬ 
ber  28.)  About  an  hour  later,  Mademoiselle  began  to  whisper  to  the 
naval  officer.  He  changed  places  with  her  and  gave  her  his  pillow.  She 
was  nervous;  the  whispering  ceased,  and  the  chattering  began. 

She  chattered,  chattered  all  night  long 

Like  martins  singing  their  good-night  song. 

He  was  a  man  of  strength  and  poise, 

She  was  a  beauty  of  caress  and  noise. 

At  1 1 130  she  placed  her  pillow  on  his  knee  and  drew  up  her  feet  at 
the  end  of  the  seat.  At  12  she  took  off  her  shoes,  chattering,  chattering 
all  of  the  time.  At  12:15  (December  1)  she  raised  her  pillow  so  that  her 
head  rested  near  his  manly  chest.  At  12 130  he  placed  his  arm  about  her, 
and  the  chattering  continued.  Accidentally  she  brushed  his  free  hand 
with  hers.  At  12:35  he  frankly  took  the  hand  and  she  uttered:  “Oh, 
Monsieur,”  temporarily  withdrew  it,  but  immediately  replaced  it. 
They  became  more  and  more  animated.  Soon  he  extricated  himself, 
straightened  up,  placed  her  pillow  back  in  the  corner,  thrust  her  to- 
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ward  it,  and  opened  the  door  for  air.  There  was  much  giggling.  De 
Tarnowsky,  not  being  interested  and  having  been  awakened,  decisively 
closed  the  door  as  the  night  air  was  too  chill  for  quiet  sleepers. 

Romeo  then  strolled  back  to  his  seat  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  The 
young  woman  supplied  a  long  holder,  and  they  shared  the  cigarette. 
He  fumbled  with  his  baggage,  at  the  risk  of  dashing  it  onto  our  heads, 
and  brought  forth  a  bottle  of  wine.  They  both  drank  and  ate  a  little 
bread.  The  1:30  a.m.  supper  over,  he  placed  the  pillow  under  his 
chin  and  bade  her  rest.  She  turned  about  and  lay  full  length  upon  him. 
Quiet  came — for  three  long  minutes — as  he  tasted  the  wine  upon  her 
lips.  Then  relays  of  quiet  chatter,  giggling,  suppressed  sighs,  and  aOh, 
Monsieur,  ze  Americains.”  At  2,  he  threw  her  back  into  her  corner, 
got  up,  stumbled  over  his  sleeping  companions,  and  went  into  the  night 
air  of  the  corridor — to  cool  his  brow. 

On  this  day  the  Official  Bulletin  announced  the  names  of  the  U.S. 
Peace  Delegates: 

“It  was  announced  at  the  Executive  Offices  last  night  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  at  the  Peace  Conferences  would  be  the  President 
himself,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Henry  White,  recently  Am¬ 
bassador  to  France,  Mr.  Edward  M.  House,  and  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

“It  was  explained  that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  announce  these  ap¬ 
pointments  before  because  the  number  of  representatives  each  of  the  chief 
belligerents  was  to  send  had,  until  a  day  or  two  ago,  been  under  discussion.” 
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NICE — A  LESSON  IN  FRENCH 

n  .  . 

X^/ecember  i.  We  had  passed  through  Lyons  in  the  night,  and  at  n 
in  the  morning  after  a  good  breakfast  on  the  diner,  we  were  gliding 
along  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  a  succession  of  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes,  castles,  palaces,  and  hamlets.  During  the  afternoon  we  enjoyed 
the  never-ending  beauty  along  the  Mediterranean. 

We  arrived  at  Nice  at  five  o’clock.  De  Tarnowsky  got  me  a  room 
in  the  Cecil  Hotel,  and  went  off  to  look  up  his  people.  They  were  just 
preparing  to  leave  for  Paris.  I  had  dinner  by  myself.  A  young  American 
officer  at  an  adjoining  table  had  as  his  companion  a  fascinating  little 
thing  who  was  giving  him  a  lesson  in  French.  She  could  not  speak 
English  and  he,  apparently,  spoke  no  French.  She  held  a  little  book 
— French-English  vocabulary.  He  was  having  his  first  lesson.  She 
would  count  out  on  her  fingers  and  he  would  repeat.  When  he  strug¬ 
gled,  she  laughed.  However,  she  was  very  much  in  earnest.  He  was  on 
leave  and  she  evidently  had  been  engaged  for  the  outing.  She  would 
have  passed  muster  in  appearance,  refinement,  intelligence,  dress,  and 
general  demeanor,  with  any  New  York  mother  of  a  debutante  daughter 
of  the  same  age. 

THE  DE  TARNOWSKYS  AND  DURANDYS 

December  2.  De  Tarnowsky  called  at  9  and  we  walked  straight  down 
to  the  seashore.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  there  were  many 
people — not  a  few  American  officers — on  the  great  promenade  along 
the  sea-front  hotels.  We  walked  for  a  mile,  watching  the  blue  surf 
break  and  talking  about  the  city  in  which  De  Tarnowsky  was  born. 
We  went  to  his  birthplace — a  villa,  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
A  great  wall  surrounded  it  and  heavy  wrought-iron  gates  guarded 
the  large  garden  of  several  acres,  with  its  palms,  orange  trees,  and  a 
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mass  of  rose  bushes  in  full  bloom.  Two  tall  cocoanut  palms  flanked 
the  entrance  gate.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  setting  in  which  to  have 
been  born. 

We  strolled  over  to  the  office  of  Alexander  Durandy,  a  Deputy  of 
France,  the  husband  of  De  Tarnowsky’s  sister.  We  interviewed  him 
(that  is,  T.  did,  as  Monsieur  did  not  speak  English)  on  the  health  prob¬ 
lems  of  France,  as  he  was  to  aid  us  in  assembling  our  information.  We 
prepared  a  questionnaire  as  a  basis  for  the  data  we  desired  him  to 
secure  in  Paris.  We  then  met  the  charming  Madame  Durandy,  who, 
like  her  brother  George,  was  a  linguist.  She  had  never  been  to  America. 
A  brother,  Major  de  Tarnowsky,  an  engineer,  had  just  arrived,  so 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  real  family  reunion. 

In  the  afternoon  wTe  had  a  delightful  ride,  in  a  horse-drawn  carriage, 
up  onto  the  hills,  with  their  beautiful  villas  and  hotels  overlooking  the 
bay  and  the  city.  The  day  was  clear  and  the  atmosphere  comparable 
with  early  September  in  Chicago.  The  trees  had  turned  a  bit,  but 
flowers  were  in  abundance,  and  orange  trees  glowed  with  ripening 
fruit.  During  four  of  the  winter  months  Nice  is  the  playground  of 
southern  France,  and  judging  by  the  wonderful  hotels  it  must 
appeal  to  the  wealthy.  We  returned  to  the  Durandy  apartments  for 
a  delicious  repast.  Afterwards  the  Major  and  I  took  a  long  walk  through 
the  picturesque  shopping  district  and  then  down  to  the  sea. 

As  I  was  retiring,  I  shoved  the  table  which  harbored  my  writing 
paraphernalia  and  spilled  a  bottle  of  ink  onto  the  center  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red-velvet  carpet.  It  left  a  spot  two  feet  in  diameter.  “Just  like 
you,”  I  could  hear  Isabelle  say. 

MONTE  CARLO,  GENOA,  AND  ON  TO  ROME 

December  3.  Up  early,  packed,  and  paid  my  bill  (ten  francs  extra 
for  the  ink  spot,  and  it  was  cheap  at  that).  De  Tarnowsky  called  and 
we  took  our  baggage  to  the  tram  for  the  8 139  train  to  Genoa  and  Rome. 
As  the  train  was  running  an  hour  and  a  half  behind  schedule,  we  took 
a  long  walk,  first  to  the  public  market,  the  “Woman’s  Club  of  Nice,” 
at  any  rate  that  is  what  I  termed  it,  for  it  was  divided  into  the  de¬ 
partment  of  artists — the  flower  market;  the  department  of  domestic 
science — the  vegetable  market;  and  the  department  of  swimming — 
the  fish  market.  Each  of  the  three  sections  was  in  active  session. 
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Grave  discussions  ensued  among  the  dub  members,  who  met  every 
day,  conversed,  performed  their  tasks,  and  at  12  o’clock  returned  to 
their  little  farms  or  nests  for  the  afternoon;  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  it  until  they  die.  At  the  market  these  women  get  society,  mental 
exercise,  and  all  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  members  of  women’s 
clubs  in  our  great  cities,  with  the  additional  satisfaction  that  they 
are  doing  something  worth  while.  We  left  the  “Woman’s  Club”  and 
took  the  surf  walk  around  a  great  promontory  to  the  river,  and  into 
old  Nice,  with  its  warehouses  and  business  houses.  It  is  a  beautiful 
city. 

At  11  o’clock  we  started  on  our  railroad  trip  along  the  coast  road 
of  the  French  Riviera.  At  last  Monte  Carlo — the  little  kingdom  of 
brilliance,  of  chance,  of  play,  of  tragedy,  of  gain,  of  loss,  and  of  charm. 
Then  on  to  the  imaginary  line  between  France  and  Italy.  We  stopped 
at  the  border  towns  on  both  sides  for  baggage  inspection.  On  the 
Italian  side,  at  Ventimiglia,  we  had  a  delicious  luncheon,  and  walked 
to  a  castle  on  the  promontory.  Below  us  lay  the  sea  with  its  ever- 
changing  beauty,  and  in  the  distance  to  the  north  the  snow-capped 
Alps. 

We  expected  to  remain  in  Genoa  for  the  night,  but  at  the  hotel 
we  discovered  that  the  best  train  left  at  11:55  P-m-  daily.  We  hustled 
back  to  the  station  and  boarded  the  crowded  train  for  Rome.  We 
found  two  places  in  “first-class,”  in  separate  compartments  and  cars. 

ROME — THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

December  4.  At  last  morning  came,  and  it  was  beautiful.  We  got  out, 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  station,  and  ate  some  chocolate.  The  compart¬ 
ment  lost  two  of  its  occupants,  and  De  Tarnowsky  moved  in  with  us. 
Now  the  ride  was  along  the  sea. 

We  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City  at  11  o’clock  and  went  to  the  Grand 
Hotel;  a  fine  room,  a  fine  lunch.  Then  we  started  on  our  mission: 
First,  to  the  American  Embassy.  The  Ambassador  was  playing  golf; 
we  left  our  cards.  Then  to  the  Red  Cross.  Colonel  Burns  immediately 
said  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  aid  us.  He  introduced  us  to 
Major  White  who  was  investigating  tuberculosis,  and  advised  us  of 
the  best  means  of  getting  information  on  the  morrow. 

We  accepted  the  Colonel’s  invitation  for  dinner  that  evening.  He 
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sent  his  car  at  seven  o’clock.  It  was  a  memorable  drive  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill  where  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  encircling  mountains  is 
the  finest.  Our  destination  was  a  beautiful  palace,  situated  on  Mount 
Janiculum,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  by  Mrs.  Heyler  as  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Academy, 
and  which  had  been  redecorated  by  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  the  use 
of  the  Red  Cross  officials.  Our  host  greeted  us  in  a  little  reception  room, 
with  its  welcoming  wood  fire,  hangings  and  easy  chairs  of  Turkish  red, 
and  its  many  books.  Beyond  were  several  large  reception  halls  each 
tastily  furnished.  We  dined  in  a  large  state  dining  room  that  could  easily 
have  accommodated  forty  instead  of  our  party  of  six,  which  comprised 
Colonel  Burns,  our  host;  Colonel  de  Tarnowsky;  Colonel  Collins, 
Major  Heresford,  and  Major  Byne,  all  of  New  York;  and  myself. 
There  were  innumerable  servants,  and  the  layout  was  truly  royal. 
After  dinner  Major  Byne  took  us  onto  the  balcony  off  his  sleeping 
apartment.  The  villa  had  extensive  grounds,  with  a  winding  drive 
that  stretched  on  high  above.  Below  us  lay  the  city  in  all  of  its 
brilliance  and  beauty. 

Major  Heresford  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Harry  Davidson,  and  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  recent  tour  of  inspection  over  France  and 
Italy.  My  companions  were  particularly  interested  in  hearing  about  the 
personal  characteristics  of  our  Council  of  National  Defense  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission — especially  Mr.  Gompers,  and  Secretaries  Wilson, 
Daniels,  and  Baker. 

We  were  driven  back  to  the  hotel  at  9:30,  and  assured  by  our  new¬ 
found  friends  that  they  would  help  us  on  the  morrow,  and  also  with  our 
transportation  to  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Padua. 

A  card  that  had  been  left  by  Professor  Bastianelli  informed  me  that 
he  lived  directly  across  the  street  from  my  hotel;  and  though  it  was 
late,  I  returned  his  call.  He  and  his  charming  wife,  Lucile,  occupied  a 
seventh-floor  apartment.  They  were  very  cordial,  particularly  in  their 
inquiries  about  Isabelle.  He  asked  me  to  see  him  at  the  Polyclinic  the 
following  morning,  and  to  have  lunch  with  him  at  12:45.  He  volun¬ 
teered  to  get  me  all  the  documents  I  desired,  to  summarize  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  to  send  it  to  Paris,  as  we  were  leaving  at  2.15  for  Florence. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  hotel  I  was  feeling  rotten;  had  a  severe 
headache,  a  bad  cough,  and  felt  that  I  would  like  to  be  at  home  where 
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someone  could  tell  me  that  I  had  “no  business  to  kill  myself  on  fool 
things  that  no  one  cared  about  anyway/’  and  then  to  have  them  make 
amends  by  being  worried  and  taking  care  of  me. 

FLORENCE 

December  5.  An  all-night  fever  was  followed  by  profuse  sweating. 
I  announced  to  De  Tarnowsky  that  he  would  have  to  do  the  job.  He 
was  game. 

At  noon  I  got  up,  had  lunch,  and  felt  much  better.  We  boarded  the 
train  for  Florence  at  2:15,  and  were  allotted  an  entire  compartment. 
Bastianelli  came  down  to  the  station  to  see  me  off  and  gave  me  letters 
to  his  Ambulance  people  at  the  front  and  instructed  them  to  take  us 
over  the  ground  if  we  failed  to  get  our  own  car.  I  was  sorry  that  I  could 
not  have  lunch  with  them  as  the  Madam  had  invited  some  other 
people  to  meet  De  Tarnowsky  and  me. 

In  Florence  at  11 130,  and  to  the  Hotel  Grand  Baglioni.  The  elevator 
took  us  up  two  floors,  we  walked  an  additional  two  flights  with  the 
stairs  leading  off  in  devious  directions,  and  finally  faced  a  little  door 
in  the  wall  that  I  had  to  stoop  to  enter.  Apologies  for  the  smallness  of 
the  room,  but  everything  was  full.  It  was  small  and  narrow,  like  a 
monk’s  cell,  with  two  arches  in  the  middle;  but  white  as  snow,  looking 
like  the  chamber  of  a  virgin.  I  found  that  the  only  window  looked  out 
on  the  main  street.  Queer  street  sounds  continued  all  night — when  I 
was  listening;  laughter  of  groups  of  people,  driving  of  carts,  snapping 
of  the  whip,  and  the  urging  sounds  of  the  driver.  Joyous  songs  by  home- 
goers  and,  at  six  o’clock,  the  Angelus,  to  remind  the  worshiper  of 
another  day,  another  start,  another  mass.  A  perfect  jangle  of  hundreds 
of  bells — all  pitches,  but  mellow  and  musical  and  thoroughly  on  to 
their  job,  for  many  of  them  had  been  ringing  morning,  noon,  and  eve¬ 
ning  for  six  hundred  years. 

AN  ORATION  ON  HORRORS 

December  6.  The  second  anniversary  of  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  Advisory  Commission. 

Breakfast  in  bed,  and  out  with  De  Tarnowsky  at  9.  Major  Ferguson, 
in  charge  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Florence,  was  waiting  for  us 
in  a  car,  but  said  he  would  send  a  better  one  to  the  hospital  at  10 
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o’clock.  We  then  drove  to  the  American  Red  Cross  hospital  and  met 
the  operating  surgeon,  another  Bastianelli,  but  not  related  to  the  one 
of  Rome.  The  hospital  was  located  on  a  hill  overlooking  Florence  and 
the  River  Arno;  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  enclosed  garden 
with  an  abundance  of  olive  and  fruit  trees.  Napoleon  III  had  occupied 
the  building,  formerly  a  palace,  at  the  time  France  aided  Italy  in  her 
war  for  freedom.  Apparently  many  of  the  furnishings  had  remained 
unchanged.  Major  Ferguson  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  Italy  in  1913  and 
took  up  the  Red  Cross  work  when  Italy  entered  the  war  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  Everywhere  about  were  handsome  Italian  boys  who  had  come 
through  the  last  Austrian  rout  during  which  they  captured  500,000 
Austrians  with  the  frightful  casualty  of  80,000. 

Everybody  who  spoke  English  and  who  was  from  America  devoured 
the  visiting  Americans.  Two  nurses  one  of  whom  was  preparing  some 
macaroni,  talked  to  me  of  the  great  ordeal  of  the  Italians,  and  said 
they  should  not  be  robbed  of  their  victory.  “Yes,”  said  one  of  them, 
“let  President  Wilson  come  here  and  to  the  Italian  front.  Let  me  show 
him  that  man  upstairs  who  has  lost  both  of  his  arms  and  one  eye; 
let  me  show  him  that  other  handsome  boy  who  has  lost  both  eyes  and 
one  arm;  let  me  show  him  the  records  of  three  years  in  which  these 
horrors  number  into  the  thousands.  Let  him  see  what  Italy  has  sacri¬ 
ficed;  let  him  see  the  starving  people  in  Rome,  in  Florence,  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  who  have  suffered  that  they  might  send  meat  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  to  their  boys.  You  have  no  doubt  suffered  because  you  could 
not  get  your  accustomed  meat  here  in  Italy.  These  people,  rich  and 
poor,  have  been  starved  for  four  years.  And  now  are  we  going  to  allow 
the  group  of  villains  who  started  this  war,  purely  for  ambitious  and 
personal  reasons,  to  escape?” 

This  woman,  tall,  with  strong  jaws,  a  face  like  Dante,  stood  with 
clenched  hands,  with  tears  in  her  appealing  eyes.  I  said  “Amen,  my 
good  woman.  If  our  President  comes  to  Florence  you  repeat  every 
word  of  this  to  him.  He  will  listen  and  he  will  sympathize.”  “Do  you 
think  he  will?  We  are  praying  that  he  may  have  strength  to  see  the 
horrors,  and  to  make  justice  prevail.  He  can  do  it.” 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  picture — the  one  woman  standing,  un¬ 
abashed,  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  eyes  bigger  and  bigger, 
holding  her  macaroni  dish  almost  upside  down;  the  other  with  clenched 
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fists,  magnificent  and  determined,  delivering  the  oration  on  horrors 
to  her  auditor,  who  stood  by,  amazed,  thrilled,  and  full  of  fight.  I  could 
only  say,  “I  need  not  ask  where  you  are  from,  but  I  do  want  your 
name.”  “Yes,  I  am  from  Boston;  my  great-grandfather  stood  with  his 
rifle  on  the  field  of  Lexington,  and  my  name  is  Hastings.”  She  had  been 
in  Italy  three  years — to  the  front  once  or  twice — and  she  adored  the 
Italians.  Her  explosive  and  decisive  language  reminded  me  of  Mrs. 
Munro,  “Jim  Munro,”  in  her  casual  greeting  on  a  fine  morning. 

“Now,”  said  Miss  Hastings,  “go  upstairs  and  see  some  of  the  brave 
fellows  for  yourself.”  And  there  they  were — the  light  of  day  shut  out; 
one  with  both  legs  off  at  the  hips;  others,  so  many  of  them,  with  no 
arms  or  only  one  arm.  One  brave  fellow  had  been  saved  by  a  good, 
faithful  surgeon  who  had  refused  to  amputate  but  “sewed  the  nerves 
and  brought  tissue  from  other  parts.”  This  was  the  first  change  of 
dressings  after  twenty  days.  The  patient  sat  and  watched  as  the  nurse 
unwound  bandage  after  bandage,  a  smile  on  his  beautiful  face — and  so 
much  curiosity.  At  last  down  to  the  dressings  that  stuck  a  little,  but 
he  did  not  wince.  The  dressings,  a  half  bushel  of  cotton,  bandages,  and 
little  pads — probably  made  by  the  quilting  club  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  and 
what  would  the  army  have  done  without  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross ! — 
were  thrown  into  a  basket.  The  wound  was  clean;  it  had  healed.  The 
big  surgeon,  also  waiting  faithfully  and  hopefully,  broke  forth  in  ex¬ 
pressive  Italian,  and  the  patient  fairly  beamed  with  joy.  He  had  been 
through  Hell  and  had  escaped.  So  everywhere  in  this  war,  men,  sur¬ 
geons,  nurses,  orderlies,  aids,  the  Red  Cross,  and  military  hospitals  did 
the  most  conscientious  work  of  their  lives.  It  was  plain  that  most  of 
them,  like  Miss  Hastings,  were  tense,  and  working  under  great  strain. 
But  such  teamwork;  such  well-equipped  X-ray  laboratories;  so  much 
looking  after  details;  and  until  a  month  before  much  of  the  work  was 
going  on  within  hearing  of  gunfire,  and  many  times  under  actual 
bombing.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the 
people  who  starved  to  make  dressings  and  pajamas  and  sweaters  at 
home.  Pajamas  such  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Stack  cutting  out  by  the  hundreds 
in  Chicago  were  seen  again  on  these  handsome  Italians.  I  shall  always 
marvel  over  the  beauty  of  these  boys — they  were  little  Romeos,  every 
one  of  them.  I  pinched  one’s  cheeks  in  the  elevator  because  he  was  so 
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beautiful,  and  then  he  limped  off  and  showed  me  my  room.  He  was  not 
a  boy,  but  a  veteran  of  the  World  War — Red  Cross  A  io,  San  Dominico. 
Nurse,  Miss  Sheldon,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  lunched  with  us.  Went  up 
on  San  Miniato,  and  got  a  great  view  of  the  city.  Five  pages  of  Baede¬ 
ker  dwell  on  the  beauties  all  about;  but  description  cannot  impart  the 
atmosphere  and  the  intangible  enchantment  of  the  Arno  valley  and  the 
mists  that  were  there  before  us  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 

Brave  Italy!  She  had  suffered  much  and  was  afraid  her  efforts  were 
not  appreciated.  In  peacetimes  she  depended  upon  tourists  to  pour 
gold  into  her  country.  She  manufactured  but  little,  because  she  had  to 
import  all  of  her  coal  and  iron.  But  there  was  a  spirit,  a  patriotism 
that  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other  country.  Her  army  was  well  fed 
and  well  clothed;  and  a  truly  democratic  army.  Many  of  her  working 
people  were  in  uniform  and  under  military  discipline.  She  had  sold 
three  issues  of  bonds,  had  routed  her  enemy,  and  had  so  many  pris¬ 
oners  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

BOLOGNA 

December  7.  At  7  o’clock  we  landed  in  Bologna.  It  was  cold,  misty, 
and  dreary.  Having  spent  the  night  in  a  stuffy  train,  and  having  had 
no  sleep,  our  spirits  were  at  low  ebb.  Unable  to  secure  rooms  in  the 
hotels,  we  checked  our  baggage  and  went  to  the  Grand  Hotel  Baglioni 
for  a  hot  breakfast.  Later  we  found  that  Major  Small,  of  the  Red 
Cross,  was  expecting  us.  Unless  his  car,  which  was  due  from  Florence, 
arrived  in  the  meantime,  he  would  send  us  to  Padua  in  a  Ford  baggage 
van  in  the  afternoon.  After  much  waiting  around,  we  secured  rooms 
and  I  went  to  bed. 

A  man  called  at  12  o’clock,  rousing  me  from  a  sound  sleep  to  say 
that  my  car  would  be  ready  at  1  o’clock.  In  a  few  minutes  De  Tar- 
nowsky  appeared,  confirmed  the  statement,  and  said  that  we  were  to 
have  a  fine  Fiat  during  our  sojourn  in  northern  Italy,  with  a  driver  who 
knew  every  foot  of  the  road.  Hence,  fortified  with  a  strong  lunch — 
which  consisted  in  part  of  some  real  boiled  ham — we  started  out.  The 
driver  of  our  new  car,  Carlos  Beaumont,  was  an  Italian  soldier  of  the 
Romeo  type.  As  we  were  stowing  ourselves  away  in  front  of  the  hotel 
several  scores  of  people  assembled  and  interestedly  watched  us.  We 
interpreted  their  motive  as  a  compliment  rather  than  curiosity,  and 
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bowed  acknowledgment  as  we  sailed  away.  The  American  uniform 
always  attracted  attention  in  Italy. 

We  rode  for  about  70  miles  along  a  road  60  feet  wide,  and  level  as  a 
billiard  table.  Our  course  lay  through  the  richest  section  of  Italy — the 
region  of  the  silk,  linen,  and  wine  industries.  On  either  side  of  the  road 
were  the  mulberry  trees  set  1 5  feet  apart,  and  festooned  between  these 
were  the  vines  of  the  grape.  Hemp  was  planted  between  the  trees, 
which  were  in  rows  about  100  feet  apart.  And  there  were  also  in  evi¬ 
dence  the  clear  ponds  of  water  where  the  hemp  was  left  to  rot,  and 
the  piles  of  clean  white  stones  at  the  side  which  were  necessary  to  keep 
the  hemp  properly  submerged. 

Our  driver  was  splendid,  and  the  car  flew  along.  We  had  left  Bologna 
at  2,  and  arrived  at  Padua  about  3 145.  There  were  many  cambios  (huge 
trucks)  coming  and  going,  but  nothing  else  to  remind  one  of  war. 
Padua  was  literally  jammed  with  people,  mostly  soldiers — Italian,  a 
few  English,  a  few  French,  and  very  few  Americans.  We  drove  to  five 
or  six  hotels;  no  accommodations.  Our  driver  suggested  that  we  go  to 
Red  Cross  headquarters.  Captain  Howe  was  in  command.  He  went 
with  us  to  a  hotel  that  had  refused  us,  and  got,  to  the  amusement  of  all, 
the  matrimonial  suite  for  me,  and  a  smaller  room  for  De  Tarnowsky. 

We  asked  Captain  Howe  to  dine  with  us.  However,  because  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  city,  we  went  to  the  large  restaurant  of  our 
hotel  where  a  long  table  was  reserved  for  Red  Cross  officials.  There 
we  met  an  interesting  group — three  other  men  and  four  women.  The 
women  looked  underfed,  probably  because  they  refused  to  drink  the 
light  wines  (either  as  a  matter  of  principle  or  because  they  did  not  like 
them)  which  would  have  given  them  a  little  sugar  and  fat — the  very 
thing  that  saved  the  men.  Captain  Howe  thought  there  was  something 
in  the  idea,  and  said  he  had  noticed  that  the  few  girls  who  drank 
light  wines  fared  better. 

T.  and  I  left  the  dinner  party  early  to  catch  up  on  sleep.  As  I  was 
trying  to  give  some  instructions  to  the  woman  in  the  office,  two  sweet 
girls,  Americans,  came  in  and  asked  if  I  could  direct  them  to  a  Red 
Cross  canteen.  They  had  just  landed  in  Padua  from  Venice,  as  the 
result  of  having  been  placed  on  the  wrong  train  at  noon.  They  were 
California  girls,  nurses  who  had  been  doing  war  duty  somewhere  near 
Trieste.  I  quizzed  them  very  closely,  and,  convinced  that  they  were 
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genuine,  lost,  and  hungry,  took  them  right  back  to  the  big,  warm 
restaurant.  They  remained  at  the  door  while  I  went  in  and  spoke  to 
Captain  Howe.  He  looked  incredulous,  but  I  said  they  were  genuine  all 
right  as  he  would  see  on  inspection.  So  he  came  with  me,  I  asked  the 
girls  their  names,  and  introduced  them.  He  said,  “You  are  hungry? 
Well,  well,  come  with  me.  No  army  nurse  need  be  lost  if  we  can  help 
it.”  And  after  thanking  me,  he  led  them  off  to  the  long  table  to  join 
the  Red  Cross  women  who  remained.  The  whole  transaction  did  not 
take  six  minutes,  and  it  may  have  been  the  turning  point  for  these  two 
girls  just  out  of  a  job. 


GEORGE  DE  TARNOWSKY 

How  fortunate  I  was  to  secure  Dr.  de  Tarnowsky  as  an  aid  in  my 
work.  He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  had  made  good  in  France.  Early  in  the  war  he  “was  called 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  write  one  of  our  manuals  on  war 
surgery.  He  completed  the  preliminaries  in  Washington  and  was  then 
ordered  to  the  Western  Front  in  Europe  to  verify  his  data.  The  orders 
(I  saw  to  it)  were  properly  written  and  gave  him  the  authority  he 
needed  to  accomplish  his  task.  When  he  reached  France  he  found  him¬ 
self  blocked  at  every  turn.  Instead  of  being  sent  to  the  front  he  was 
sent  to  Bordeaux — the  farthest  point  from  the  fighting  line.  But  he 
gained  recognition  in  Paris  because  of  his  knowledge  of  French.  The 
Red  Cross  wanted  someone  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Compiegne 
— a  man  who  could  deal  with  the  natives.  De  Tarnowsky  received  the 
appointment  and  he  made  good.  He  also  had  an  opportunity  to  fulfill 
the  original  assignment,  and  finished  his  book.  He  had  been  lost  to  me 
after  his  departure  from  Washington  until  I  received  an  intimation 
through  the  Red  Cross  in  Washington  that  if  I  desired  I  could  com¬ 
municate  with  him  through  them.  This  I  did. 

T.  had  had  an  interesting  life.  His  father,  a  Russian  Pole  and  an 
artist,  met  his  mother,  a  New  York  woman  and  likewise  an  artist,  when 
both  were  sketching  in  Geneva.  T.  was  born  in  Nice,  France,  and 
lived  in  France  until  he  was  nineteen.  Living  so  near  the  border,  he 
learned  Italian  as  he  learned  French,  and  they  always  spoke  English 
at  home. 

At  about  this  time  an  aunt  in  Florence  had  asked  him  and  his 
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brother  to  sit  down  before  a  window  and  make  sketches  of  the  mon¬ 
ument  on  the  square  opposite,  to  test  their  artistic  ability.  George’s 
sketch  was  a  failure;  the  brother  made  good,  and  is  now  a  successful 
sculptor  in  Paris.  T.  came  to  New  York,  then  to  Chicago,  to  seek  his 
fortune.  He  finally  studied  medicine  at  Northwestern  "University, 
Chicago,  and  after  serving  his  interneship  in  Mercy  Hospital,  entered 
practice  in  1897,  and  he  is  a  successful  surgeon. 

He  loves  music,  is  highly  cultured,  an  ideal  companion,  and  loves 
travel  and  just  such  an  adventure  as  that  he  was  conducting  with  me. 
He  looked  after  every  detail  of  travel — finances,  tipping,  and  all  the 
troublesome  things  that  I  despise. 

This  was  a  sad  day  for  him;  he  visited  the  grave  of  one  of  his  little 
girls  who  had  died  in  Florence  in  1913. 


ITALIAN- AU STRIAN  FRONT 

December  8.  We  were  off  early  to  the  battleground  between  Austria 
and  Italy — T.,  Captain  Howe,  Carlos,  and  I.  Padua,  Noale,  Treviso, 
Oderzo,  Motta,  then  across  the  River  Piave  at  San  Dona,  on  to  Por- 
denone,  Sacile,  and  along  the  Piave  to  Conegliano,  a  city  almost 
entirely  destroyed;  Montebelluna  and  Bassano;  then  we  saw  Monte 
Grappa.  In  Conegliano  we  heard  about  the  Germans  who  had  ravished 
the  entire  section,  and  also  about  the  priest,  the  wine  maker,  who  had 
saved  the  silver  by  improvising  a  funeral,  hiding  the  silver  in  the 
casket,  and,  after  due  ceremony,  safely  burying  the  casket.  Pordenone 
for  lunch.  At  Asolo  we  saw  the  first  French  soldiers,  and  a  hill  town;  the 
first  river  above  the  Piave  that  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Taglia- 
mento,  which  empties  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Brenta,  a  branch  of  the 
Piave,  also  was  crossed.  Belluno  was  the  large  town  where  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians  was  repulsed  on  October  17.  The  balance  of  the  line 
was  in  Austria.  Monte  Grappa  became  the  real  key  and  hinge,  which 
was  held  to  the  end.  (This  brave  resistance  is  too  complicated  to  reveal 
in  a  paragraph.  A  day’s  traversing  of  the  devastated  territory  burned 
it  into  one’s  soul.) 

I  am  afraid  I  was  not  a  good  soldier  on  this  night  in  Vicenza.  I  had 
been  thoroughly  chilled  during  the  day,  and  the  hotel  was  cold  as  the 
grave  from  cellar  to  garret. 
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THE  BATTLEFIELDS 

December  8.  Then  the  awakening,  a  little  splashing  with  cold  water; 
no  breakfast  because  they  could  not  build  a  fire. 

This  was  a  day  of  days.  Captain  Howe  was  at  the  wheel,  and  Carlos 
watched  with  suspicion  his  rather  indifferent  driving.  But  the  little 
Fiat  clicked  musically  and  we  sped  away  toward  Venice.  Immediately 
there  were  reminders  of  battle — barbed-wire  entanglements,  trenches, 
and  dugouts  as  we  approached  the  Piave  at  San  Dona.  Hamlets  were 
destroyed,  and  scarcely  a  house  that  had  not  been  hit.  We  then  crossed 
from  the  side  of  the  river  that  the  Italians  had  held  until  the  final 
advance,  and  where  destruction  was  complete,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river  into  the  southernmost  territory  that  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Austrians.  Here  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  for  months.  The 
various  trestles  of  a  great  railroad  bridge  had  been  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  spans  were  at  different  angles  to  their  abutments,  one 
standing  upright  like  a  tower  projecting  from  the  river  bed.  The  road 
bridges  were  completely  destroyed  and  we  crossed  on  an  excellent 
and  interesting  pontoon  bridge  that  rested  on  steel  boats  which  could 
easily  be  hauled  on  trucks. 

On  this  Sunday  morning  many  thousands  of  Austrians,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  Italian  soldiers,  were  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges 
that  they  had  destroyed  in  the  months  past.  Everywhere  was  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  everywhere  camps  of  prisoners  or  small  groups  of  them  work¬ 
ing  on  the  roads.  The  amazing  thing  was  the  promptness  with  which 
the  roads  were  repaired,  especially  when  in  the  fields  at  the  side  could 
be  seen  a  veritable  sea  of  shell  holes  and  the  churned  land.  Many  miles 
of  the  roads  near  the  fighting  line  were  thoroughly  camouflaged  with 
curtains  of  green  twigs  or  of  green  waterproof  paper.  Here,  unlike 
France,  the  great  beautiful  trees  were  not  deliberately  destroyed.  The 
mulberry  trees  in  the  fields  were  almost  unharmed. 

We  recrossed  the  Piave  at  the  place  where  the  Austrians,  after  a 
terrific  bombardment,  succeeded  in  getting  south  of  the  river.  Here 
was  complete  waste,  and  the  evidence  of  the  defense  of  the  Italians 
was  apparent.  We  had  not  seen  anywhere  as  complete  a  system  of 
barbed  wires,  intricate  trenches,  and  well-built  pill  boxes  (concrete 
machine-gun  defenses). 
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We  reached  Monte  Grappa  that  became  so  famous.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  great  pyramid,  about  two  thousand  feet  high.  Up  the  southern  side, 
that  could  be  seen  as  we  approached  the  mountain,  is  a  great  zigzag 
road.  Here  the  Italians,  the  English,  and  the  French  fought  desperately 
and  held  the  determined  Austrians  and  Germans.  Foch,  on  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  Italian  front,  had  said  decidedly  that  Monte  Grappa 
was  the  key,  and  if  it  were  lost  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  all  of  northern 

Italy. 

This  struggle,  which  had  sometimes  been  thought  of  as  a  u  side- 
show”  compared  to  the  important  work  in  France,  was  mighty  inter¬ 
esting.  Some  uncomplimentary  things  had  been  said  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Italian  campaign.  But  comparing  the  work  done  here  with 
the  work  in  France;  watching  the  men  at  their  tasks;  observing  the 
hosts  of  500,000  prisoners  taken  in  the  most  recent  offensive  (with  a 
casualty  list  of  80,000  on  the  part  of  the  Italians) ;  noting  the  skillful 
work  done  by  their  engineers  in  the  mountain  fighting;  the  superb 
work  of  their  medical  corps  and  their  ambulance  corps;  one  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  things  Italy  had  achieved. 

Everything  should  be  judged  from  a  disinterested  standpoint.  The 
Italians  are  Latins,  and  their  opponents  were  of  a  somewhat  similar 
makeup.  But  they  were  both  good  fighters.  Their  work  proves  that 
and  the  result  in  casualties  tells  no  lies.  In  this  war  they  fought  their 
battles  with  limited  resources,  and  they  corralled  at  one  fell  swoop 
more  prisoners  than  had  ever  been  taken  in  any  other  one  battle  in 
modern  times,  or  in  any  two  battles  of  this  great  war.  Therefore  there 
are  enough  honors  to  go  around  English,  surely;  French,  yes,  Aus¬ 
tralians  and  New  Zealanders,  most  certainly;  Canadians,  of  course 
and  don’t  forget  that  the  despised  Americans,  at  Belleau  Wood,  turned 
the  tide  that  brought  along  quite  speedily  our  present-day  peace. 

The  side-lights  of  this  day  would  fill  a  volume.  I  wish  all  of  my 
friends,  and  especially  Isabelle,  had  been  with  me. 

IN  THE  SHAKESPEARE  COUNTRY 

December  9.  We  started  out  in  a  thick  fog  that  cleared  in  half  an 
hour  before  a  brilliant  sun.  This  was  a  day  of  play  acting.  We  were 
back  in  the  streets  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas.  They  had  not  changed  an 
iota  in  four  hundred  years.  This  was  so  from  Vicenza  to  Verona  to 
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Brescia.  Then  we  came  creeping  back  through  the  i4th  century,  and  the 
15th,  and  the  16th;  as  we  approached  Milan,  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies  whizzed  by ,  and  as  we  entered  the  suburbs  of  Milan  we  were  in 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

In  the  early  hours  in  the  drama  cities  of  Vicenza,  Verona,  and 
Brescia  we  saw  many  of  the  natives,  walking  about  with  vestments 
wrapped  around  their  shoulders  and  covering  the  lower  part  of  their 
faces  peering  slyly  and  quietly  at  us.  There  were  the  chorus  women 
in  brilliant  colors  and  of  fine  complexion.  In  place  of  the  stage  horses, 
clanging  through  the  streets  that  were  so  narrow  and  creating  a  hor¬ 
rible  din,  would  be  a  battery  with  guns,  horses,  and  equipment.  Or 
from  around  the  corner,  marching  nonchalantly,  would  appear  a 
brigade  of  soldiers  afoot ;  or  suddenly  we  would  pass  several  hundred 
ragged,  hungry-looking  Austrian  prisoners,  led  by  four  or  five  Italian 
boy-soldiers  with  guns  over  their  shoulders.  Ten  thousand  Austrian 
prisoners  were  in  an  inclosure  on  a  green  field  to  the  right  as  we  drove 
out  of  Brescia.  Everywhere  there  was  color,  medieval  architecture,* 
life  and  bustle,  war,  poverty,  squalor,  cheering  children  and  the  ever¬ 
present  soldiers. 

We  arrived  at  Verona  at  n  o’clock.  De  Tarnowsky  and  I  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  inspect  the  Coliseum  and  to  get  some  money.  The  money 
had  to  be  engraved  before  we  could  get  it,  it  almost  seemed,  and  we 
were  delayed  for  over  an  hour. 

In  front  of  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  we  found  another  machine, 
a  Fiat,  into  which  our  baggage  had  been  transferred,  as  Captain  Howe 
and  Carlos  had  been  ordered  back  to  Bologna.  Major  Henry  greeted 
us  cordially  and  said  that  he  had  provided  a  car,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  Rome,  for  the  trip  to  Milan.  Two  young  Italian 

soldiers  occupied  the  front  seat,  and  one  of  them  proved  to  be  our 
driver. 

We  ate  luncheon  at  Brescia,  and  at  three  o’clock  reached  Milan, 

where  comfortable  rooms  with  steam  heat  and  modern  bathrooms 
awaited  us. 

A  new  opera  was  given  at  La  Scala  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  gala 
night.  The  composer  was  a  Sicilian  and  the  opera  “ Urania.”  The 

opera  house,  next  in  importance  and  size  to  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
was  packed. 
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BACK  TO  FRANCE 

December  io.  We  had  to  abandon  our  warm  beds  at  6  o’clock,  take 
a  6:45  train,  change  at  Turin  for  Modane,  at  the  border  of  France,  and 
there  board  our  train  for  Paris. 

HUNGRY  IN  PARIS 

December  n.  We  arrived  in  Paris  at  2  o’clock,  too  late  for  luncheon 
and  too  early  for  tea — and  mealtime  hours  were  being  adhered  to 
strictly  on  the  wartime  basis.  We  could  not  get  a  room  immediately 
because  of  the  crowds  that  were  coming  in  for  the  Wilson  visit.  At 
six  o’clock  I  secured  my  old  room — 516,  Grand  Hotel,  overlooking 
the  Rue  Scribe. 

December  12.  At  the  headquarters  of  the  Peace  Conference,  No.  8 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  left  my  card  for  Colonel  House,  who  was  at 
Brest  to  meet  the  President. 
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PARIS  IN  ANTICIPATION 

D 

JL^ecember  13.  Note  the  date.  Woodrow  Wilson  landed  in  France. 
Paris  was  up  early  and  the  sun  was  getting  ready  to  shine.  My  break¬ 
fast  was  brought  in  and  I  was  awakened  at  8 130.  An  omelet  this  time, 
with  hot  coffee.  First  I  ate  a  couple  of  oranges  that  I  had  bought  on 
the  street — a  good  scheme. 

At  the  American  Embassy  I  made  a  second  attempt  to  send  a  cable 
to  my  Washington  office,  the  effort  of  the  day  before  having  failed 
because  there  was  a  reference  to  my  wife,  which  was  considered  per¬ 
sonal.  The  Ambassador  allowed  the  reference  to  my  wife  to  remain  in. 

I  walked  down  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries. 
Everywhere  were  decorations  giving  welcome  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Paris  was  blossoming  out  so  rapidly,  unfolding  and 
coming  to  life  so  beautifully.  Like  a  child  that  had  been  under  restraint 
it  was  not  inclined  to  lose  much  time. 

WILSON  DAY 

December  14.  The  continuous  “Toot,  toot”  of  the  automobiles  rush¬ 
ing  off  to  be  early  at  the  line  of  march  awakened  me,  and  I  suppose 
all  of  Paris,  on  this  beautiful  day,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly.  Cap¬ 
tain  Howard  K.  Wood,  of  New  York,  was  at  my  hotel  at  9  o’clock,  and 
shortly  afterwards  De  Tarnowsky  arrived  in  a  big  touring  car  occupied 
by  his  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Durandy  whom  we  met  in  Nice,  and  Madame 
Arnandon,  a  nurses’  aid  in  the  French  army,  who  five  months  before 
had  married  Dr.  Marcel  Arnandon,  a  major  in  the  French  Army. 
Both  were  charming  women — as  they  would  have  to  be  to  belong  to  the 
De  Tarnowsky  clan. 

We  hurried  away  for  the  Gare  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
the  President  was  to  arrive.  We  found  we  were  not  alone;  the  avenues 
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leading  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  Champs  Elysees  were  almost 
impassable.  We  cut  squarely  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Seine  side  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  scudded  by  back  streets  well 
beyond  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  then  came  parallel  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  and  maneuvered  our  machine  close  to  the  line  of  march, 
directly  opposite  Anna  Gould’s  pink  marble  palace. 

Everywhere  were  groups  of  soldiers — French,  British,  American,  and 
Italian.  Many  were  the  groups  of  restless,  pushing  students  of  Paris 
in  uniform,  marching  about  chanting  or  singing.  There  was  much 
“Vive  la”  this,  “Vive  la”  that,  and  “Vive  la”  the  other  thing.  The 
poilus,  the  doughboys,  the  blue  devils,  and  Americans  came  in  for 
most  of  it.  There  were  also  the  usual  chains  of  humanity  winding  in 
and  out,  hands  on  each  other’s  shoulders.  Soon  they  joined  in  the  “Vive 
la  Weel-son,  Vive  la  Weel-son,”  and  kept  step  with  the  refrain. 

At  10:15  there  was  a  stir.  President  Poincare  of  France,  Marshal 
Foch,  and  Prime  Minister  Clemenceau  passed  down  the  line  toward 
the  railroad  station.  Much  hand  clapping  and  handkerchief  waving. 
At  10:30  a  gun  boomed  forth.  Everyone  said  “Oh”  and  there  was  the 
hush  of  expectancy.  The  procession  had  started.  Soon  we  heard  faint 
cheering;  it  came  nearer.  Without  bands  or  trumpets,  a  troop  of 
mounted  police  came  into  view;  then  a  carriage,  its  sole  occupants  the 
two  Presidents,  President  Wilson  with  hat  off,  and  bestowing  his  fa¬ 
mous  smile  upon  the  assembled  multitudes.  Everybody  tried  to  make 
a  noise,  but  the  din  was  so  uproarious  that  there  was  no  use  to  add 
just  one  more  little  voice.  It  was  so  quick  and  unannounced;  something 
rather  gripped  one  in  the  throat.  Then  came  the  carriage  with  the 
First  Lady,  buried  in  flowers,  and  then  the  Minister,  the  Generals,  and 
the  Marshals.  Five  carriages  had  passed,  and  it  was  all  over! 

The  next  problem  was  to  get  out  and  see  the  great  crowds  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  other  centers  of  interest.  As 
there  was  no  regular  procession,  it  seemed  simple  if  we  could  only  get 
onto  the  Boulevard  and  to  its  center.  We  backed  out,  still  carrying  six 
acquired  pieces  of  human  baggage,  the  rest  of  us  mounted  high  on  the 
back  of  our  seats;  and  thus  we  went  down  the  center  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  toward  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  We  viewed  as  President 
Wilson  had  viewed  the  great  throngs  that  greeted  him  on  the  morning 
of  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
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Groups  of  soldiers  had  come  together,  and  self-imposed  marchings 
had  begun.  All  impromptu,  however— no  bands,  a  few  bugles,  a  lot  of 
horns,  and  marching  in  every  direction.  Many  women  joined  the 
marchers.  Everybody  cheered  everybody  else.  Laughing  Paris— with 
an  undercurrent  of  seriousness  and  of  sadness!  Along  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  were  the  thousands  of  great 
and  small  guns  captured  from  the  Germans.  These  were  freely  festooned 
with  boys,  men,  women,  and  girls,  clinging  on  with  one  hand  and 
waving  something  with  the  other.  Our  equipage  came  in  for  some 
attention  as  we  had  three  American  officers  aboard. 

After  feasting  our  eyes  we  drove  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  As  we  disem¬ 
barked,  the  strange  women,  six  in  all,  who  had  benefited  by  our  won¬ 
derful  trip,  wanted  to  thank  us  and  evidently  asked  De  Tarnowsky 
about  it.  No  doubt  in  accord  with  his  suggestion.,  the  six  fair  damsels 
lined  up,  shook  hands  with  the  Colonel,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  fellow  passengers,  and  before  the  Colonel 
recovered  from  his  shock  and  realized  that  it  was  a  put-up  job,  it  was 
all  over.  Anyway,  the  women  were  so  sweet  about  it  and  so  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  that  one  wouldn’t  have  had  them  think  that  it  was  a  joke. 

Dr.  de  Tarnowsky,  his  two  sisters,  and  I  strolled  about  the  hotel, 
and  then  went  in  to  lunch.  It  was  interesting  to  study  the  viewpoints 
of  two  women,  sisters,  daughters  of  an  American  mother — one  never 
having  been  out  of  France,  or  at  least  never  off  the  continent,  but  who 
spoke  English  perfectly,  and  who  had  married  a  Frenchman;  the  other 
having  spent  half  of  her  life  in  America,  and  imbued  with  American 
ideas.  They  were  both  fine  women,  but  the  French  one  was  constantly 
shocked  by  the  American. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  day,  I  felt  that  America  little  appreciated  how 
much  France  looked  forward  to  the  President’s  visit.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  be  in  Paris  at  this  particular  time. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  RECEPTION 

December  16.  I  decided  to  leave  on  the  morrow  for  my  trip  to 
Compiegne,  Noyon,  St.  Quentin,  etc. 

At  two  o’clock  De  Tarnowsky,  Wood,  and  I  started  for  the  Hotel  de 
ViHe,  to  attend  the  reception  to  our  President.  We  drove  along  the 
same  streets  that  the  President  would  traverse  within  half  an  hour. 
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As  we  had  our  tickets,  we  were  allowed  to  pass  along  the  soldier-lined 
drive.  Great  crowds  had  gathered  at  the  edges  of  the  streets  and  side¬ 
walks,  and  interested  spectators  hung  out  of  the  windows.  Well,  it 
was  interesting.  American  officers  always  got  a  lot  of  attention  and 
“Vive  las.” 

A  great  canopy  was  stretched  out  in  front  of  the  beautiful  building, 
and  a  brilliant  red  carpet  lay  underfoot.  The  reception  was  spectacular. 
Of  course  there  was  no  shaking  of  hands,  as  there  were  two  thousand 
people  in  the  building.  The  people  of  France  were  beside  themselves 
about  President  Wilson.  Their  own  President,  their  capable  Prime 
Minister,  and  Foch  himself,  never  got  a  ripple;  but  they  went  fairly 
mad  in  admiration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  surely 
he  was  mighty  gracious.  His  comradely  smile  captivated  them.  “He 
is  so  great  and  human — so  unlike  our  mechanical  kings  and  ministers. 
He  smiles  at  us,  waves  his  hands  at  us,  and  acts  just  like  a  common 
man.”  Mrs.  Wilson,  too,  was  greatly  admired.  The  President’s  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  endeared  the  two  of  them  to  the  French  people.  Though  he 
came  down  the  line  alone,  she  followed  almost  immediately;  and  after 
he  received  his  medal,  and  she  received  a  beautiful  twig  set  with 
diamonds,  they  turned  and  walked  back  arm  in  arm.  That  touched 
the  home-loving  instincts  of  the  French,  and  pleased  them.  Their 
papers  touched  upon  these  aspects  of  the  life  of  our  President.  The 
papers  all  said  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  equal  this  reception 
since  the  Czar  of  Russia  had  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  bridge  or  some¬ 
thing — twenty  years  before. 

ON  THE  FIELDS  OF  WAR 

December  17.  The  morning  was  dark  and  rainy.  Mrs.  Durandy  who, 
because  of  her  husband’s  connection  with  the  Government,  had  passes 
that  would  allow  her  to  go  anywhere  in  France,  consented  to  make  the 
trip  with  Dr.  de  Tarnowsky  and  me  to  the  northern,  or  middle,  French 
battle  front.  We  started  in  our  big  car  at  ten  o’clock,  in  the  downpour; 
and  it  looked  as  though  it  would  continue  to  rain  all  day,  or  even  all 
week.  We  made  our  exit  through  the  north  gate  of  Paris.  At  eleven 
o’clock,  as  we  were  approaching  the  Compiegne  district,  it  began  to 
clear. 

The  city  of  Compiegne  had  been  shelled  a  number  of  times  in  1917 
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and  1918.  About  a  mile  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  Noyon,  we  visited 
Chateau  Annel,  a  hospital  of  the  Allies,  of  which  T.  had  had  charge 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  1918.  The  bombardments  were  so 
severe  that  they  were  obliged  to  vacate.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
chateau,  it  was  a  marvel  that  they  had  remained  as  long  as  they  did. 

We  drove  across  the  river  and  lunched  in  the  only  restaurant  in  the 
rather  large  city  of  Compiegne.  We  viewed  the  cathedral,  which  of 
course  was  in  ruins,  as  was  also  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an  old  13th  century 
town  hall,  a  beautiful  structure. 

We  continued  on  toward  Noyon.  Most  of  the  buildings  lay  in  ruins. 
Mrs.  Durandy  talked  with  a  woman  who  had  returned  two  days  before 
to  seek  her  home.  She  wept  as  she  related  that  everything  she  held 
dear  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  she  and  her  family  were  having 
great  difficulty  to  obtain  food. 

We  made  a  short  detour  to  visit  a  chateau — Noyon  Court — which 
had  been  occupied  for  three  years  by  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria 
as  his  headquarters.  The  T.s  were  particularly  eager  to  see  this  place 
as  their  eldest  brother  had  married  Alice  de  Laney,  the  daughter  of 
its  owner,  and  they  had  attended  her  wedding  in  the  beautiful  place 
twenty  years  before.  The  chateau  proper  was  a  five-story  structure. 
As  we  reached  the  grounds,  we  learned  that  the  Germans,  upon  leaving, 
had  put  tons  of  dynamite  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  chateau  and 
the  outlying  structures  so  that  there  was  not  one  stone  upon  an¬ 
other. 

The  detour  took  us  back  to  Ham,  associated  so  intimately  with  St. 
Quentin  and  Cambrai.  We  found  poor  Ham  boneless  and  almost  meat¬ 
less,  in  fact  it  was  leveled  to  the  ground — another  dead  city.  It  had 
been  in  the  wake  almost  from  the  start,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  both 
combatants. 

On  to  St.  Quentin,  everything  lay  waste — a  succession  of  mounds 
and  ruts.  Every  adaptable  space  had  been  converted  into  a  trench 
and  every  hill  had  deep  dugouts  in  its  sides.  Many  o£  the  dugouts  pro¬ 
vided  large  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  and  smoking  rooms. 

ST.  QUENTIN 

We  went  into  St.  Quentin  just  as  darkness  came  on.  T.’s  brother- 
in-law,  Major  Marcel  Arnandon,  was  on  duty  in  the  French  Red  Cross 
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hospital,  located  in  an  imposing  building,  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It 
had  been  badly  bombed  but  was  rapidly  repaired.  We  were  to  be  lodged 
there  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Durandy  remained  at  the  hospital,  and  we  hurried  on  to  an 
interesting  party.  Two  English  nurses  and  Miss  Tolemy,  who  had  been 
head  nurse  for  T.  in  the  Noyon  Hospital,  were  entertaining  three  young 
English  officers  from  the  neighborhood  at  afternoon  tea. 

Major  Arnandon  carried  us  off  for  dinner.  It  was  another  scene  in  a 
play.  We  were  ushered  into  a  small  oblong  room  in  one  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  buildings  near  the  Red  Cross  hospital.  The  vestibule  through 
which  we  entered  had  a  shell-hole  through  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story 
and  through  the  roof  of  the  second  story,  exposing  the  sky.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  was  a  fireplace,  with  a  blazing  wood  fire.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  was  a  narrow  table  spread  with  a  clean  cloth,  service  laid 
for  four,  and  two  bottles  of  wine  at  one  end.  Fastened  to  the  table,  at 
the  host’s  elbow,  was  an  automobile  siren.  We  were  warned  each  time 
it  was  to  be  used  to  call  the  orderly,  as  the  sound  was  deafening.  Our 
host  was  a  doctor — Captain  de  Villers,  who  proved  to  be  a  talkative, 
interesting  fellow.  We  sat  down  to  the  dinner.  Fixed  in  an  old,  mutilated 
electric-light  fixture  above  the  table  were  two  acetylene  gas  burners, 
connected  with  the  gas  tank  that  rested  on  a  cupboard  at  the  side  of 
the  room.  A  big  bowl  of  delicious  hot  soup  was  brought  in,  and  we 
each  filled  our  plates. 

We  expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  welcome  fire.  De  Villers,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  said:  “Can  you  imagine  why  we  are  having  such  a 
hot  fire?  We  are  burning  German  grave-crosses.  We  discovered  an 
abandoned  factory  here,  and  decided  to  appropriate  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  crosses.”  Sure  enough,  they  were  crosses,  like  those  at 
the  head  of  the  many  graves  we  had  passed  that  day. 

We  strolled  back  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  streets  were  flooded 
by  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  The  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  tread 
of  our  heavy  boots  on  the  stone  pavement  and  the  occasional  fall  of  a 
loose  stone  in  the  ruins.  Many  strange  and  fantastic  shadows  were  cast 
by  the  ruins  and  the  wonderful  moon.  A  murmuring  of  many  voices 
attracted  our  attention  as  we  passed  a  large  pavilion  in  a  public 
square.  Two  hundred  German  soldiers  were  imprisoned  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 
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CAMBRAI,  BAPAUME,  AMIENS 

December  18.  At  9  o  clock,  in  a  light  rainfall,  we  were  tucked  into 
our  motor.  Joe  was  looking  fit  and  we  were  ready  for  another  day  of 
adventure. 

Away  now  to  Cambrai  where  Byng  made  his  spectacular  advance  and 
for  some  reason  was  not  supported.  The  ride  from  St.  Quentin  to 
Cambrai  was  depressing.  Right  up  to  the  last  week  of  the  war  the 
battle  for  possession  here  had  raged  desperately.  One  would  scarcely 
have  realized  that  he  was  going  through  many  of  the  little  villages  had 
it  not  been  for  the  narrow  streets  and  the  occasional  curbing. 

Cambrai  had  been  a  beautiful  town  of,  I  should  think,  25,000.  It 
was  now  uninhabited.  A  woman,  more  enterprising  than  others,  had 
established  a  small  eating  place  in  one  corner  of  a  partially  destroyed 
building,  and  we  had  a  good  luncheon.  As  I  sat  at  the  table,  something 
tapped  me  on  the  leg.  It  was  a  little,  bright-eyed  fox  terrier  who  looked 
up  longingly  and,  with  its  eyes,  said  in  perfect  English:  “I  would  like 
a  bit  of  your  sausage,  please.”  He  had  come  back  to  Cambrai,  and 
seemed  perfectly  contented  with  the  state  of  affairs. 

Then  to  Bapaume  and  Peronne— all  crushed  and  ironed  out.  The 
crests  of  the  hills  were  cracked  and  seamed,  and  the  sides,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  shell-holes,  resembled  the  face  of  one  with  confluent  smallpox. 
The  pulverized  red  brick  and  the  curbing  at  the  side  of  the  road  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  had  been  a  prosperous  village.  Now — desolation. 

We  then  started  in  the  direction  of  Amiens  as  night  was  closing  in 
upon  us.  In  no  village  or  city  that  we  had  visited  in  our  200-mile  circuit 
of  the  day  was  there  a  place  for  one  to  sleep.  We  had  not  seen  one  house 
in  all  that  time  that  remained  intact.  We  came  to  Villers  Bretonneux, 
where  the  Germans  were  halted  in  their  desperate  struggle  in  1918  to 
reach  the  great  raihoad  center  and  point  of  strategic  advantage  14 
kilometers  aAvay  Amiens.  The  village  lay  in  ruin.  A  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  was  a  hill  of  considerable  proportions  where  the  Ger¬ 
mans  placed  their  guns  and  fired  upon  Amiens.  But  they  could  not 
pass  that  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  and  beyond  had  been  the 
French  and  English.  The  top  of  that  hill  of  defense  was  ridged  and  torn. 
Not  a  vestige  of  foliage,  of  turf,  or  building  withstood  the  storm. 
There  was  not  a  spot  anywhere  about  that  had  not  received  many 
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thousands  of  shells,  and  the  ground  was  pitted  as  though  it  had  been 
plowed.  On  either  side  of  this  hill  were  barbed-wire  entanglements, 
relays  of  trenches,  and  many  dugouts  that  traversed  the  limestone  and 
chalk  beneath  the  surface. 

Where  the  battle  had  been  fiercest,  the  earth  looked  like  the  sea  in  a 
great  storm — great  waves,  great  valleys;  little  waves,  small  valleys. 
And  floating  on  that  sea  at  all  angles  were  the  splintered  trunks  of 
trees,  wagon  wheels,  portions  of  demolished  auto  trucks,  tripods  of 
machine  guns,  portions  of  big  guns,  ammunition  boxes  broken  to 
splinters,  wicker  baskets  that  had  contained  shells,  a  portion  of  an 
ambulance,  a  chimney,  a  great  iron  still  from  a  factory,  an  overturned 
water  tank  with  its  supports  twisted  and  the  tank  pierced  with  great 
shell  holes  and  many  small  ones,  a  tree  bent  double  with  many  shell 
holes  on  its  splintered  side,  old  clothes,  discarded  helmets,  broken  guns, 
and  piles  and  piles  of  unfired  shells — from  3  inches  to  1 5  inches  in  size 
— partly  buried  in  the  mud,  singly  or  nicely  corded  up  and  then  rudely 
tipped  over,  empty  shells  by  the  thousands;  all  on  this  never-ending, 
uneven  sea  of  landscape — like  a  great  waste  of  wreckage  floating  in  a 
wind-swept  sea. 

The  identifying  marks  of  a  village  were  the  old  carts  in  deserted 
courtyards,  a  reaper,  a  mower,  or  a  hayrake  smashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Great  sugar  mills  laid  waste,  with  their  large  sheet-iron  tanks 
tipped  topsy-turvy  and  everything  in  a  hopeless  tangle;  portions  of  old 
beds,  parts  of  mattresses,  baby  carriages  in  pieces,  nothing  left  that 
could  possibly  be  of  any  use.  Occasionally  we  saw  a  refugee  who  was 
trying  to  locate  his  former  surroundings;  or  if  he  had  found  his  house, 
or  what  was  once  his  house,  the  hopeless  look  on  his  face  when  he  real¬ 
ized  that  so  very  little  of  any  of  it  remained — no  place  to  build  a  fire, 
no  safe  water,  no  light,  no  animals,  no  milk,  no  food. 

Most  of  the  ground  in  the  territory  that  we  had  traversed  in  two 
days  would  be  absolutely  unfit  for  cultivation  until  it  had  been  care¬ 
fully,  scientifically  revamped.  It  was  unsafe  to  work  the  ground  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unexploded  shells,  hundreds  of  hand  grenades,  and  bombs 
that  had  failed  to  explode  and  that  required  only  a  touch  to  set  them 
off.  The  ground  would  have  to  be  carefully  gone  over  by  experts. 
A  plough,  a  drag,  or  a  cultivator  might  have  been  the  means  of  sending 
a  workman  and  his  horses  to  kingdom  come. 
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We  hastened  into  Amiens,  a  city  of  darkness.  A  boy  jumped  onto 
our  running  board  and  directed  us  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  best 
hotel.  We  drove  our  car  into  the  dark  and  dingy  courtyard  of  a  dingier 
building.  Electric  lights  were  conspicuously  absent.  Kerosene  lamps  or 
candles  furnished  the  only  illumination.  It  began  to  rain  and  we  were 
more  or  less  chilled.  The  hotel  announced  that  they  were  filled  to 
capacity.  The  hotels  of  this  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  had  been 
situated  close  to  the  railroad  station  square,  toward  which  all  bombs 
had  been  directed  by  the  Germans.  Consequently  the  hotels  no  longer 
existed.  We  were  up  against  it. 

As  we  ventured  out  on  the  narrow  street  we  were  warned  by  mili¬ 
tary  police  to  be  careful,  as  the  walls  of  certain  buildings  were  unsafe. 
So  T.  went  out  to  investigate  the  room  question.  Within  a  short  time 
he  returned  and  said  he  had  three  rooms — one  for  Joe,  the  chauffeur, 
one  for  me,  and  one  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Durandy,  and  himself.  (The 
sister  refused  to  occupy  a  room  by  herself  because  she  was  afraid  of 
rats  and  worse.)  As  it  was  not  yet  6 130,  suppertime,  we  went  to  explore 
the  rooms.  The  building  was  at  No.  13,  on  a  dark  narrow  street.  The 
number  encouraged  me.  In  the  narrow  hall  stood  a  frowzily  dressed 
woman  with  a  lamp.  She  took  us  up  a  flight  of  creaky  stairs  and  into  a 
large  front  room  on  the  second  floor.  Mrs.  Durandy  spoke  for  all  of  us, 
much  to  my  relief,  and  said  that  we  were  all  particular  and  that  we 
wanted  clean  sheets,  wash  basins,  and  towels.  The  woman  was  un¬ 
perturbed,  and  said  she  could  furnish  them  since  she  knew  we  wanted 
them.  My  room  was  on  a  very  narrow  court  and  the  windows  were 
nailed  shut.  Otherwise  it  was  acceptable. 

On  the  main  street  we  found  a  restaurant  with  a  lot  of  clean  tables, 
two  lamps,  and  a  few  candles,  and  a  nice-looking  woman  and  her 
husband  in  charge.  We  enjoyed  our  dinner — our  appetites  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  helping  out.  We  wanted  to  walk  about  and  investigate,  but  as  it 
was  pitch  dark,  rainy,  muddy,  and  dangerous  we  went  back  to  our 
rooms.  There  had  been  a  decided  transformation — clean  sheets,  wash¬ 
ing  utensils,  and  four  clean  towels.  We  retired  almost  immediately. 

MORE  BATTLEFIELDS  AND  BACK  TO  PARIS 

December  19.  As  we  assembled  at  8  o’clock  we  all  agreed  that  we 
had  never  slept  better  or  been  in  cleaner  beds.  It  was  hailing  and  snow- 
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ing  as  we  settled  into  our  warm  blankets  in  the  cold,  open  automobile. 
We  decided  to  return  to  Paris  if  possible  for  the  night.  We  started 
south  through  Hargicourt,  Montdidier,  Beauvais,  and  Moreuil.  A 
few  miles  south  we  came  to  the  closest  approach  of  the  Germans  to 
Amiens  from  that  direction.  There  had  been  a  severe  windstorm  in  the 
night  and  the  road  was  full  of  twigs  and  limbs  from  the  trees  by  the 
roadside.  Some  of  them  were  large  enough  to  impede  our  progress. 

Miles  and  miles  of  destruction,  waste  and  desolation  until  we  almost 
cried  out  in  protest.  We  tried  to  find  one  untouched  home  and  failed, 
and  then  wondered  how  it  was  possible.  Millions  of  expensive  shells 
had  been  fired  into  this  vast  territory,  and  every  house  in  every  village 
had  been  hit  not  once  but  many  times.  Nearly  every  tree  was  felled, 
and  every  foot  of  ground  in  an  upheaval.  No  people,  no  cattle,  no  pigs, 
no  sheep — nothing  growing  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  most  beautiful 
garden  spot  of  one  of  our  most  productive  countries.  And  for  four  long 
years  men  had  competed  against  each  other  in  such  a  gamel 

Then  we  came  on  to  a  group  of  German  prisoners — nice,  clean, 
blond,  blue-eyed  boys,  healthy,  well-fed,  and  apparently  contented. 
They  looked  at  us  in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  we  could  not  believe 
that  they  had  instigated  the  war,  nor  that  they  were  for  it.  We  met 
a  long  caravan  of  great  camions — vans  made  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Detroit — all  rushing  from  every  direction  to  carry  supplies 
to  the  army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine;  or  rushing  back  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  Then  French  soldiers  strung  along  for  half  a  mile,  marching 
to  the  front  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  a  long  line  of  cannon, 
horses,  ammunition  wagons  all  trotting  on,  either  to  the  army  of  occu¬ 
pation  or  back  to  the  rear.  The  officers  saluted,  but  the  men  scarcely 
looked  up  as  we  rushed  madly  by.  Then  a  jam  ahead — a  great  truck 
tipped  into  the  ditch  or  a  collision.  A  stop,  a  quick  hitch  on,  and  it  was 
either  set  at  rights  or  dumped  into  the  discard. 

Such  waste — small  locomotives,  occasionally  one  in  the  ruin, 
broken,  abandoned;  railroad  carriages  battered  to  pieces  by  bombs 
and  shell  fire,  with  one  truck  gone  or  one  wheel  broken,  tipped  off  the 
track  to  make  room  for  able  ones;  abandoned  cannon;  cords  and  piles 
of  abandoned  shells,  the  German  ones  in  baskets,  others  in  wooden 
boxes  indicating  French  or  English.  Boxes  upon  boxes  of  the  hand 
bombs  that  looked  like  potato  mashers.  The  bombs  lay  about  any- 
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where,  and  a  slight  kick  might  loosen  the  fuse  and  blow  off  one’s  foot, 
or  worse.  All  of  these  things  had  cost  money.  It  was  for  all  of  this  waste 
that  we  had  bought  bonds.  It  is  for  all  of  this  waste  that  we  will  be 
paying  for  years  to  come.  And  what  was  it  all  about?  How  can  those 
responsible  pay  for  the  glory  of  it  all?  I  was  sick  at  heart  after  two  days 
of  it.  The  rain  had  stopped  and  we  viewed  the  last  bit  of  desolation 
near  Compiegne,  where  we  had  a  nice  luncheon. 

De  Tarnowsky,  with  true  artistic  instinct,  took  us  out  of  our  way  a 
little  to  bring  us  into  Paris  through  the  forest  of  Chantilly — thirty 
miles  of  great  forest  with  the  beautiful  chateau  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Here  the  Louis  of  France  played  and  hunted  and  founded  a  thing  of 
beauty.  We  arrived  in  the  village  at  four  o’clock.  In  the  blazing  after¬ 
noon  sunlight,  the  court  of  the  Chantilly  chateau  looked  like  paradise. 
We  were  tired,  and  our  nerves  were  on  edge  from  the  horrors  of  two 
days.  This  was  a  benediction,  so  peaceful,  seemingly  so  far  from  war  and 
waste,  from  care,  expense,  and  homelessness.  So  the  world  was  beautiful 
after  all.  It  would  not  rain  and  hail  always.  Wars  would  go  and  the 
sunshine  after  the  darkness  would  be  like  the  sunset  at  Chantilly  that 
dear  George  presented  to  our  view  to  wipe  from  our  memories,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  horrors  of  an  awful  day. 

We  crept  into  Paris.  Oh,  how  glad  we  were  to  get  back  to  warmth, 
hot  water,  and  light.  I  changed  into  lighter  togs,  had  a  good  dinner 
alone  at  the  Grand,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  best  woman  in  the  world. 
At  the  Continental  I  had  a  nice  visit  with  Finney,  McKernon  of  New 
York,  and  several  others. 

A  wonderful  hot  bath  and  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

JOSEPH  A.  BLAKE 

Col.  Joseph  A.  Blake  of  New  York  had  called  on  me  before  I  left  on 
the  trip  just  ended  and  invited  me  to  dinner  and  to  the  theater;  but  I 
could  not  go.  So  I  decided  to  pay  him  an  afternoon  call  at  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  the  fashionable  section  of  Paris.  He  was  in  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  see  me.  While  we  were  talking  his  wife,  the  former  Mrs.  Clar¬ 
ence  Mackay,  came  to  the  door  and  asked  if  she  couldn’t  come  in  too 
and  meet  Colonel  Martin.  For  a  woman  who  had  borne  three  children 
in  as  many  years,  she  certainly  looked  young  and  charming.  She 
smoked  a  cigarette  with  us,  and  as  she  was  thoroughly  interested  in 
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her  husband’s  affairs,  she  listened  attentively  to  our  chat.  As  we 
talked  I  heard  the  children  and  asked  to  see  them.  The  governess 
brought  in  the  three  dears,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  They  all  had  light  curly 
hair,  and  were  so  near  a  size  that  one  had  difficulty  to  determine  which 
was  the  eldest.  The  boy  was  the  youngest.  As  I  departed,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Blake  gave  me  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  come  to  dinner  on 
Sunday  night;  but  I  already  had  an  engagement. 

I  drove  to  the  Murat  Mansion,  where  the  President  was  stopping,  to 
see  Admiral  Grayson.  He  was  in,  but  was  attending  a  reception  to  the 
diplomatic  corps. 

Back  at  my  hotel,  I  had  some  tea,  got  into  bed,  and  made  some 
entries  in  my  diary.  After  dinner  I  called  on  the  Nations.  They  had 
another  caller,  a  fine  young  American  in  the  flying  uniform  of  the 
French.  It  seemed  to  be  “home”  for  a  vast  number  of  American  boys. 
Earle  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  them.  Here  was  a  rare  com¬ 
bination — the  gracious  Madame,  with  her  youthful  and  motherly 
interest  in  the  kids,  the  vivacious  and  comradely  Nina,  with  her  fund 
of  humor,  their  knowledge  of  French  and  the  things  of  France,  and  last 
but  not  least,  their  cozy  and  homelike  apartment. 


GEORGE  W.  CRILE 

December  21.  My  cold  hung  on,  and  it  was  aggravated  every  time  I 
went  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

George  W.  Crile  had  left  his  card  the  evening  before,  so  I  proceeded 
to  the  Continental  to  look  him  up.  He  was  cheery  and  as  full  of  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  as  ever,  awaiting  orders  to  go  home. 

I  told  Crile  something  of  my  reaction  to  the  wholesale  destruction  in 
the  territory  I  had  visited.  He  said:  “Yes,  I  never  want  to  see  any  more 
of  it.  Do  you  know  what  caused  the  most  awful  depression  and  sick¬ 
ness  with  me?  It  was  the  smell  of  human  flesh,  freshly  torn  and  ex¬ 
posed,  bathed  in  fresh  blood,  in  the  long  caravans  of  stretchers  that 
waited  outside  of  the  dressing-stations.  The  wounds  were  different 
from  those  we  see  in  our  operations  at  home.  Everything  here  was  in¬ 
tensified.  The  same  reaction  has  often  been  remarked  by  other  sur¬ 
geons.” 

As  I  expected  to  leave  Paris  in  the  morning,  I  strolled  down  by  the 
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Madeleine  for  one  long,  last  look.  It  was  raining,  and  with  the  electric 
lights  of  the  Boulevard  shining  upon  it,  it  was  most  beautiful  of  all. 
As  I  returned  to  my  room  I  passed  the  two  rooms  that  Frank  Simpson 
and  I  had  occupied  on  the  first  of  August,  1914,  when  Frank  came  in 
to  me  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  announced:  “War  is  on;  it  is 
hell.”  That  was  the  beginning,  and  now  we  were  at  the  end. 


THE  BELGIAN  FRONT — WHICH  WE  DIDN’T  SEE 

December  23.  Packed  a  third  more  stuff  into  my  two  bags  than  they 
were  intended  to  hold,  paid  my  bills,  and  checked  out  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  for  what  I  thought  would  be  the  last  time  on  this  trip.  We 
climbed  into  the  old  boat,  with  Joe  at  the  wheel,  at  9  .-30.  De  Tarnowsky 
waved  the  baton,  and  Lieutenant  Regan  occupied  the  extra  seat.  We 
started  for  Boulogne  with  the  idea  of  taking  in  the  Belgian  front. 
During  the  next  ten  hours  we  ran  out  of  gas,  blew  out  a  tire,  were  stuck 
in  the  mud,  our  engine  became  overheated,  and  our  lights  refused  to 
burn.  We  had  traveled  only  sixty  miles  from  Paris.  So  we  started  back 
for  Paris  in  the  wake  of  a  trolley  car,  whose  lights  we  used  as  our  guide. 


PARIS  AGAIN 

It  was  10:30  p.m.  when  I  reached  the  Grand,  covered  with  mud  from 
head  to  foot. 

One  thing  I  had  noticed  during  the  day,  and  I  called  T.’s  attention 
to  it.  As  we  were  leaving  Soissons  we  passed  a  building  about  two 
blocks  long  and  three  stories  high  that  seemed  to  be  the  best  preserved 
building  in  the  entire  district.  T.  said  it  was  the  city  hospital,  and  the 
only  building  in  town  that  was  intact.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  was 
a  coincidence.  No,  he  said,  he  thought  not;  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  Germans  had  deliberately  spared  the  hospitals.  In  one  case,  where 
a  hospital  was  near  an  ammunition  dump,  they  gave  notice  that  the 
hospital  must  be  evacuated  in  two  days,  or  they  would  deliberately 
blow  up  the  dump.  T.  said  of  course  the  Germans  had  intentionally 
bombed  a  number  of  the  English  and  American  hospitals,  but  always 
gave  the  excuse  that  their  own  hospitals  or  hospital  trains  had  been 
purposely  bombarded  or  bombed. 
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OFF  TOWARD  ENGLAND 

December  24.  De  Tarnowsky  and  Joe  got  me  onto  the  7 130  a.m.  train 
for  Boulogne.  Travel  in  France  was  conducted  under  difficulties  these 
days  but  I  got  a  comfortable  seat. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  good  accommodations  at  the  Folkestone  Hotel. 
Before  teatime  I  had  a  long  walk  on  the  famous  sea  wall,  past  the  sum¬ 
mer  hotels.  The  sun,  in  a  beautiful  glow,  was  sinking  into  a  bank  of 
clouds  over  the  sea.  The  next  boat  was  to  sail  in  the  morning. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY  IN  LONDON 

December  25.  Though  I  had  arrived  at  the  station  at  8:20  a.m.,  my 
papers  were  unstamped  at  9 ’.25,  and  the  boat  was  due  to  sail  in  five 
minutes.  The  French  officials  who  were  to  have  arrived  at  8 130  leisurely 
sauntered  into  the  office  at  this  late  hour.  Captain  Little,  who  was 
doing  everything  he  could  to  get  me  off  this  time,  by  superhuman 
persuasive  powers  got  my  papers  signed,  put  me  in  charge  of  his  mes¬ 
senger,  and  directed  that  I  be  given  the  use  of  his  cabin  to  Folkestone. 
We  got  on  the  boat  and  it  shoved  off,  crowded  to  the  limit.  One  more 
step  was  accomplished.  A  British  railroad  representative  was  aboard, 
and  he  sold  me  a  seat  in  the  dining  coach  from  Folkestone  to  London. 
Thirty  minutes  after  arriving  in  London  I  was  nicely  settled  in  a 
comfortable  room  in  the  Savoy,  London’s  best  and  in  a  town  where 
my  language  was  understood. 

Three  o’clock  on  Christmas  day!  A  long  walk  down  by  Charing 
Cross,  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  up  the  Mall,  through  St. 
James  Park  with  its  many  Christmas  strollers,  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
to  the  marble  arch,  and  back  on  Piccadilly  to  the  place  of  starting. 
This  was  the  course  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  follow  on  the  morrow. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  decorations  artistic  and  elaborate. 
There  were  many  United  States  flags.  St.  James  Street  was  especially 
picturesque. 

After  a  little  rest,  I  went  down  at  7  o’clock  and  ate  a  gala  Cnristmas 
dinner  with  about  three  hundred  celebrators  in  the  famous  dining 
room  of  the  Savoy.  Tables  had  been  engaged  weeks  before,  but  they 
tucked  me  in.  I  ate  heartily,  and  had  a  little  celebration  of  my  own 
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with  a  bottle  of  wealthy  water.  I  felt  sorry  for  myself  because  I  was 
alone. 

Just  before  the  dancing  was  to  start,  I  telephoned  to  Sir  Arbuthnot 
Lane  and  asked  him  if  I  would  break  up  a  Christmas  party  if  I  came 
up.  He  insisted  that  I  come  right  along.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  big 
family  dinner  party  on,  but  several  guests  were  present,  among  others, 
Sir  James  Barrett,  of  Australia.  I  was  received  like  a  prodigal  son  by 
Lady  Lane  and  her  two  daughters— Mrs.  Chappell  and  Mrs.  Mutch. 

After  dinner  the  men  remained  and  smoked,  and  later  joined  the 
ladies  about  an  electric  fire  in  the  drawing  room.  It  was  a  cozy  scene. 
Mrs.  Chappell  sang  several  songs,  accompanied  by  her  husband ;  then 
he  sang  a  little  love  song.  There  was  much  talk  about  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Egypt,  and  the  war.  They  asked  many  questions  about  my  trip, 
especially  che  status  of  things  in  Metz.  Lady  Lane  and  Sir  Arbuthnot 
were  very  solicitous  about  Mrs.  Martin,  of  whom  they  are  both 
genuinely  fond.  They  wanted  to  know  why  she  was  not  with  me,  to 
keep  me  straight;  “ a  necessary  precaution,”  one  of  the  daughters  inter¬ 
jected.  It  was  a  delightful  party  and  typical,  I  suppose,  of  many  others 
in  England  on  that  day. 

Sir  James  Barrett  walked  back  with  me  through  Regent  Street  and 
the  Strand,  as  he  was  going  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Savoy  ball¬ 
room,  its  floor  covered  with  confetti  and  serpentine,  was  almost 
deserted. 


ENGLAND  WELCOMES  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

December  26.  I  walked  along  on  the  Strand.  Everything  was  quiet 
as  the  grave.  No  morning  papers  because  it  was  Boxing-day  and  a 
holiday.  I  wandered  down  to  the  Thames  and  along  the  Embank¬ 
ment.  The  sun  was  red  and  rayless,  and  a  mist,  like  our  Indian 
summer,  lay  over  the  river.  It  made  fantastic  figures  of  the  long  line 
of  waiting  barges  and  the  shipping,  and  faintly  outlined  the  opposite 
shore  with  its  warehouses  and  docks.  I  went  to  the  old  Kaiser  Hotel, 
now  Adastral  House  and  occupied  by  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  War  Office.  (The  old  menacing  name  was  clearly  outlined  on  the 
mansard  roof.)  Never  was  London  more  quiet,  never  had  I  seen  fewer 
people  on  the  street,  never  was  she  more  attractive  than  in  the  morning 
sunshine  and  mist.  At  one  place  along  the  wall  an  early-rising  Aus- 
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tralian  soldier,  the  broad  brim  of  his  picturesque  hat  perched  up  on  one 
side,  was  creating  a  revel  among  some  gulls  by  feeding  them  bread. 
They  came  in  flocks  and  almost  dared  to  take  the  crumbs  from  his 
hand.  One  or  two  attempted  to  light  on  his  shoulder.  There  was  much 
squawking  and  squeaking. 

I  wished  to  extend  my  greetings  to  Goodwin,  and  to  consult  our 
own  medical  officer  about  my  sailing.  Only  a  few  “darks”  were  in. 
Goodwin  was  not  expected  to  return  until  Monday. 

I  had  a  long,  circuitous  walk— along  the  Embankment  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  across  Trafalgar  Square,  and  over  the  Strand  back  to  the 
Savoy.  Many  people  were  gathered  along  the  line  of  march  of  the 
Wilson  procession. 

The  Wilson  party  was  to  enter  at  the  Charing  Cross  station  at  2 130. 
I  was  anxious  to  get  a  good  vantage  point  to  watch  a  typical  London 
crowd.  At  1 130  I  took  my  stand  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
station,  on  the  front  steps  of  a  church,  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square,  along  the  north  side  of 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  Hundreds  of  people  lined  the  street, 
and  thousands  were  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  steps  of  the  church  were 
soon  crowded,  and  every  available  spot  anywhere  about  was  occupied. 
The  police  pushed  back  the  crowds  from  the  center  of  the  street,  and 
British  Tommies  lined  the  passageway.  Directly  opposite  us  was  a 
band  that  played  American  war  songs:  “Over  There,”  etc.,  etc.  Our 
view  was  wonderful.  We  looked  west  over  the  Square  and  the  Nelson 
Monument,  toward  the  blood-red  sun  that  shone  into  our  faces.  Soon 
many  airplanes  appeared,  most  of  them  in  formation.  Some  of  them 
were  writing  on  the  sky.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  was  absolutely  ideal  for  the  occasion.  By  my  side  was  a  Mrs. 
Mann,  born  in  St.  Louis,  who  twenty-six  years  before  had  married 
an  Englishman.  He,  a  clerk  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Croyden,  was  close  to 
us.  Behind  me  was  a  typical  Irish  lady  who  diplomatically  kept  up  a 
conversation  about  the  wonderfulness  of  the  occasion  for  Mr.  Wilson; 
what  a  wonderful  man  he  must  be  to  merit  all  this  attention  “from 
our  King.”  These  and  others  posted  us  about  occupants  of  the  car¬ 
riages — the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Sheriff,  the  Lord  Mayor,  then  Churchill 
whom  they  called  “Churchy,”  Balfour,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  cannon  boomed  forth  and  there  was  a  stir.  Mounted  police, 
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mounted  guards,  and  then  oh!  oh!  the  royal  carriage  with  outriders 
—six  fine  horses.  The  President  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  his 
hat  off,  bowing  to  left  and  right,  his  famous  smile  beaming  upon  the 
onlookers.  The  cheering  was  tumultuous — much  more  boisterous  than 
in  Paris  although  probably  not  more  genuine;  just  different.  Then 
another  carriage  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  with  our  First  Lady  on  her 
right.  Never  did  Mrs.  Wilson  appear  to  better  advantage.  All  the 
people  cried  “Oh,”  in  approval  and  gave  her  a  lusty  hand-clapping. 
Then  came  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  among  them  our  own 
Admiral  Grayson.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  dignified  demonstration; 
a  show  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  people  about  me  pronounced  it  the 
greatest  occasion  since  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  So  you  see!  I 
took  leave  of  my  new-found  friends.  The  Irish  lady  who  quoted  much 
Scripture  said,  as  St.  Paul  had  said,  I  had  “been  a  friend  in  time  of 
need”  as  at  a  critical  period  I  had  moved  one  of  my  feet  so  that  she 
could  again  find  place  for  hers;  for  some  time  she  had  been  suspended 
by  the  swaying  crowd.  The  breaking  up  of  the  great  jam,  after  the 
procession  had  passed,  was  interesting  to  watch — nearly  as  much  so 
as  the  procession  itself. 

I  was  engaged  at  the  news  stand  in  the  hotel,  endeavoring  to  get 
tickets  for  a  play  (which  unfortunately  I  did,  the  play  being  rotten). 
A  big  man  greeted  me  and  said  we  had  met  a  month  before,  en  route 
to  Cardiff ;  he  and  his  wife  had  seen  me  in  the  restaurant  the  preceding 
night  and  were  tempted  to  ask  me  to  join  them  for  the  evening,  as  they 
realized  I  was  alone.  I  said  I  was  glad  to  be  taken  for  anyone  nice,  but 
I  was  not  the  individual  he  had  in  mind.  The  man,  of  middle  age,  was 
of  the  adequate  type  of  our  captains  of  finance  or  business  in  America. 

I  went  over  and  spoke  to  his  wife,  an  attractive  woman  some  fifteen 
years  younger.  Though  she  was  French,  she  spoke  English  very  well. 
He  was  a  good  fellow  and  wanted  T.  and  me  to  have  a  whiskey  and 
soda  with  him.  We  told  him  the  proposition  sounded  reasonable,  so  we 
went  to  an  elevator  and  were  landed  in  a  royal  suite  on  the  second 
floor.  On  a  table  were  siphons,  and  bottles  of  whiskey  and  wine. 

Our  host  was  a  shipbuilder,  named  Allen  Johnson.  Apparently  he 
had  been  very  successful.  He  was  interested  in  politics  and  evidently 
prided  himself  on  his  oratory.  He  reminded  me  of  Colonel  Jones  of 
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Oroville,  California— big,  magnetic,  and  overwhelming.  He  made  us 
promise  to  dine  with  them  if  we  had  an  evening  off.  He  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  President,  and  asked  me  about  Gompers  and  his 
personality.  I  enjoyed  the  diversion. 

Charles  Swift  of  Chicago  came  into  the  dining  room  of  the  Savoy 
as  I  was  having  my  dinner.  He,  too,  was  awaiting  sailing  orders. 

UNABATED  ENTHUSIASM 

December  28.  Breakfast,  two  hours  of  reading  and  writing,  and  a 
long  walk  which  included  a  visit  to  the  steamship  offices,  and  to  Colonel 
Wiley  to  inquire  about  my  sailing. 

Police  and  soldiers  were  beginning  to  line  up  along  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand  for  the  procession  of  the  President  to  his  reception  at  Guild 
Hall.  I  was  in  time  to  see  him  pass.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  at  his  side.  The 
President  and  his  party  were  beginning  to  show  the  strain  of  strenuous 
entertainment.  Grayson,  in  the  third  carriage,  looked  positively  tired. 
The  crowds  kept  up  and  the  enthusiasm  showed  no  abatement.  ‘  That  s 
’im,  that’s  ’im.  Hear,  hear— three  cheers,  ”  and  then  the  cheers  and  the 
waving  of  an  American  flag.  Nearly  everybody  had  one;  nearly  every¬ 
body  played  the  game.  Street  hawkers  called  out:  “Wear  the  colors 
never  mind  the  silk,”  or  “We  can’t  help  the  silk  but  all  must  wear  the 
colors.” 

Dined  again  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  saw  another  show— 
“Where  Were  You?”  “Of  course,”  said  T.  and  I,  “it  must  be  our 
treat.”  “Not  while  you  are  in  England.  You  are  guests  of  the  Empire 
and  I  am  assigned  to  do  the  honors.”  He  was  incorrigible. 


new  year’s  eve 

December  31.  The  last  day  of  an  eventful  year.  Every  day,  every 
working  hour,  every  minute  had  played  its  part  in  the  march  of  time. 
Nations  tottered  and  crashed,  others  trembled  and  survived.  Men  died 
to  save  everything  they  thought  dear;  men  worked  until  they  collapsed, 
some  survived  and  were  rewarded.  The  whole  world  had  been  in  a 
struggle,  and  out  of  the  maelstrom  had  come  a  great  calm,  a  great 
collapse  and  a  great  triumph.  Since  Waterloo,  a  century  before,  there 
had  not  been  so  much  at  stake  and  so  much  relief  at  the  crushing  of  a 
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great  menace.  The  great  flood  had  been  stemmed,  and  millions  and 
millions  of  men  were  about  to  throw  away  their  new  togs  of  service 
and  attempt  to  fit  themselves  back  into  a  crevice  somewhere  in  the 
world  they  had  left— a  world  that  was  different,  for  it  had  been  plowed 
so  deeply,  furrowed  so  thoroughly,  and  sowed  with  a  new  seed  that 
would  bring  forth — well,  no  one  knew  what. 

A  PARTY 

Allen  Johnson  insisted  upon  enlarging  his  table  so  that  I  might  be 
taken  in.  There  were  nine  of  us.  I  never  did  learn  their  names,  and  my 
introduction  to  them  was,  “Oh,  you  know  the  Colonel,  of  course.” 
They  were  respectable  young  people  with  titles  and  things— four 
married  couples.  They  called  one  another  “Betty,”  “  Gypsy,”  “Dolly,” 

“Mynx,”  “Reggie,”  “Jack,”  (one  I  missed)  and  “Nero,”  our  host. 
They  called  me  “Marto.” 

The  Savoy  was  the  place  of  places  on  New  Year’s  Eve — particularly 
at  this  time  in  England’s  history.  Over  one  thousand  people  were 
assembled  in  the  great  dining  rooms  and  corridors.  No  one  was  ad¬ 
mitted  who  was  not  provided  for  in  advance. 

The  crowd  around  the  dressing  rooms  and  in  the  approach  to  the 
hotel  was  impassable  at  7 130.  Our  party  was  seated  at  8  .-30,  at  a  table 
in  a  conspicuous  location  in  the  main  corridor.  “Gypsy,”  of  the 
beautiful  Spanish  type,  soon  drew  the  admiration  of  everyone  about — 
and  she  was  fully  up  to  the  occasion.  Even  her  husband,  in  khaki,  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  devoured  her. 

The  women  were  gorgeously  gowned;  and  the  men  were  in  uniform 
or  in  evening  dress.  London  took  this  occasion  to  go  back  to  peace¬ 
time  gaiety.  Food,  wine,  laughter,  chatter. 

At  10  o’clock  the  confetti  and  serpentine  were  flying  about.  “  Gypsy” 
was  the  center  of  attack.  Soon  our  table  looked  like  a  telephone  station 
with  lines  extending  to  the  outlying  districts.  The  Spanish  blood  was 
up,  eyes  flashing,  and  every  nerve  tingling.  Things  became  very  lively. 
Several  called  my  name — Americans  among  the  diners  with  whom  I 
had  crossed  wires  before,  but  I  did  not  identify  any  of  them. 

I  took  my  hostess  to  the  ballroom  on  the  floor  below.  She  protested 
that  she  did  not  dance;  I  matched  her  statement,  but  said  we  must 
dance  tonight  and  learn  together.  We  danced  in  the  jam  as  well  as 
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anybody  could,  and  we  were  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  it.  “Nero”  presided 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  parceled  out  his  choice  guests  as  the  dance 
proceeded.  About  once  an  hour  we  were  all  led  by  our  presiding  shep¬ 
herd  to  his  room,  303,  where  siphons  and  bottles  supplied  more  fuel 
for  further  enthusiasm. 

At  12  o’clock  the  lights  went  out  for  five  long  minutes — short  for 
some,  judging  by  the  scampering  when  they  were  flashed  on. 

Festivities  ended  at  2:30  in  our  host’s  suite,  with  “Nero’s”  address 
to  me  as  the  American  guest.  They  all  clapped  and  cheered,  “Reggie” 
from  a  small  table  in  the  corner,  several  on  chairs  and  other  places 
of  vantage.  The  American  guest  replied,  and  something  he  said  so 
touched  the  hostess  that  she  rushed  over  and  gave  him  the  French 
“accolade”  Allen  Johnson  was  voted  the  king  of  hosts  and  his  charm¬ 
ing  wife  was  loved  by  us  all.  I  wished  many  times  during  the  evening 
that  Isabelle  and  a  lot  of  our  friends  could  have  been  present  to  watch 
the  staid  and  dignified  Englishmen  and  women  abandon  themselves 
to  a  frolic. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  YEAR 

1919 

I 

January  i.  Happy  New  Year  to  the  blessed  ones  at  home!  Dawn 
revealed  a  gloomy  day — black  clouds,  rain,  and  sloppy  streets.  I 
busied  myself  with  packing  and  several  errands,  as  I  had  to  leave  for 
Liverpool  at  noon. 

In  Liverpool,  luckily  I  secured  accommodations  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Black,  Mrs.  Stack,  and  Isabelle  and 
I  had  spent  a  night  in  1914. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 

January  2.  This  narrative  is  ending.  Circuitously,  with  red-tape 
details  to  observe,  I  was  on  my  way.  The  Adjutant  sent  me  to  the 
hospital  at  Knotty  Ash  for  a  medical  examination. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Ottis  (home  address  Springfield,  Illinois) 
I  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  American  officers’  Y.M.C.A.,  to  meet 
General  and  Mrs.  Edwards  and  a  British  officer.  Captain  Martin,  in 
charge  of  the  Inn,  had  at  his  table  General  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  his  two 
aids — Major  Foster  and  Captain  Frazier,  Colonel  Ottis,  and  myself. 
The  dinner  was  served  to  us  by  women  resident  in  Liverpool. 

About  a  hundred  officers  had  congregated  in  the  lounge  to  hear  the 
General.  I  was  asked  by  Miss  Clark,  the  hostess,  to  act  as  toastmaster. 
The  General  spoke  extemporaneously.  Occasionally  we  of  his  party 
asked  him  questions  and  encouraged  others  to  do  so,  until  the  gathering 
became  a  general  talk-fest. 

January  3.  Colonel  Stair  had  secured  accommodations  for  me  on 
the  “Belgic,”  a  new  30,000-ton  ship  of  the  White  Star  Line,  due  to  sail 
the  following  day,  Saturday. 
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January  4.  Sailing  arrangements  completed,  and  “ good-byes”  said, 
in  company  with  thirty  other  officers  and  several  White  Star  officials, 
I  boarded  the  “Belgic”  at  one  o’clock.  It  was  contemplated  that  the 
voyage  would  consume  twelve  days,  as  we  were  to  take  on  troops  at 
Brest. 

The  captain  of  the  ship,  a  handsome  man,  invited  me  to  sit  at  his 
table  during  the  voyage.  I  had  met  him  previously  on  the  “Adriatic.” 

January  12.  This  being  Sunday,  we  had  a  religious  service  in  the 
dining  room.  Billy  Sunday’s  Mr.  Homer  Rodeheaver  sang,  and  two 
other  Y.M.C.A.  men  talked  and  prayed.  I  had  a  chill,  and  went  to  bed 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Rodeheaver  and  I  were  scheduled  to  per¬ 
form  before  a  gathering  in  the  evening.  He  was  to  play  his  trombone 
and  sing,  and  I  was  to  talk.  I  warned  the  Reverend  Doctor  West  that 
I  was  not  a  Billy  Sunday.  The  room  was  crowded  and  the  audience 
listened  attentively  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  touched  on  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  war,  told  them  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  dwelt  on  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  Commission.  The  men  were  especially 
interested  in  the  personal  characteristics  of  these  men  of  whom  they 
had  read. 

January  14.  In  the  morning,  as  I  had  developed  a  severe  cold,  I 
asked  the  Major  of  the  regiment  to  send  one  of  his  young  medical  wiz¬ 
ards  who  could  make  a  chest  examination.  He  suggested  a  man  whom 
I  had  seen  and  talked  with  on  board  ship,  Captain  Charles  W.  Maxson, 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio  (now  of  Baltimore).  He  took  a  lot  of  pains  with 
me.  My  temperature  was  102.50  but  he  was  unable  to  find  any  consoli¬ 
dation  and  gave  me  considerable  cheer.  By  nightfall  my  temperature 
was  104°,  but  I  hoped  it  was  one  of  the  short-lived  ephemeral  fevers 
that  I  get  once  in  so  often. 

I  marconigramed  to  Surgeon  General  Ireland  that  I  was  landing 
on  the  “Belgic”  Thursday;  that  I  was  ill,  and  that  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  he  could  arrange  for  my  transfer  without  unnecessary  delay  at  the 
dock,  and  communicate  with  my  wife.  I  also  telegraphed  to  Mrs. 
Donnelly  to  have  rooms  reserved  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  as  I  did  not 
know  whether  Isabelle  was  in  New  York. 
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January  15.  Captain  Maxson  sent  a  radiogram  to  Isabelle  that  I  can 
imagine  she  dreaded  to  open,  but  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  she  did. 
It  was  official,  signed  by  my  two  military  surgeons  (ah!)  announcing 
temperature  102°,  condition  improved,  not  pneumonia.  After  the 
telegram  was  sent,  my  temperature  went  down  to  ioo°,  pulse  84,  but 
I  didn’t  feel  any  too  well  yet. 

NEW  YORK  IN  THE  OFFING 

January  16.  It  was  like  Christmas  morning  in  an  old-fashioned 
Wisconsin  farmhouse  with  a  dozen  children,  whose  curiosity  had  been 
strained  for  months,  multiplied  by  several  hundred.  The  shouts  and 
songs  of  the  fine  fellows  down  below  awakened  me.  Even  the  supposedly 
dignified  officers  were  telling  what  they  were  to  have  first.  “  Jeff,  listen. 
When  the  sun  comes  up  here  we  will  be  able  to  depend  on  it;  none  of 
that  dazing  business.”  “Oh,  gee,  I  won’t  believe  it’s  true  until  I  see 
the  Woolworth  Building.”  “What  about  the  woman  with  the  lamp? 
Well,  like  the  nigger,  when  I  see  her  I  shall  disdain  to  look  until  she 
turns  and  salutes.” 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Finally  we  docked.  My  baggage  had  been  assembled.  The  lieutenant 
said  that  someone  was  making  provision  for  me,  and  that  I  would  not 
have  to  go  across  to  Hoboken  to  sign  out.  He  would  return  after  getting 
in  touch  with  the  Commander  of  the  port.  I  also  learned  that  Mrs. 
Martin,  fortunately,  had  not  come  to  the  dock.  I  realized  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  move. 

We  started  our  procession,  two  colonels,  Dr.  Maxson,  and  several 
enlisted  men  carrying  the  baggage.  Two  pert  lassies  in  Red  Cross 
uniforms  stood  at  attention  close  to  the  large  limousine,  which  we 
selected.  One  of  them  offered  many  apologies  for  the  behavior  of  the 
car  which  seemed  to  Maxson  and  me  to  be  doing  nicely.  At  least  it  was 
running  on  streets  in  a  city  which  looked  mighty  good  to  us.  Maxson 
was  assigned  to  remain  with  me  until  I  released  him. 

Finally  we  landed  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  After  quite  a  little  con¬ 
fusion  I  found  the  woman  for  whom  I  had  been  looking  and  longing 
for  some  time,  and  we  proceeded  to  be  speechless  with  joy. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

This  ends  the  adventure.  The  little  woman  to  whom  this  scribble 
was  written  is  now  with  me.  The  war  is  over — that  conflict  that  upset 
the  routine  of  a  regulated  civilization.  From  this  time  on  we  pray  that 
books  will  not  have  to  be  written  to  our  wives,  mothers,  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  in  order  that  we  may  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 

There  was  some  real  work  to  be  finished,  and  then  the  return  to  the 
vineyard  and  the  plow,  and  the  blessed  companionship  of  a  wonderful 
woman — Isabelle . 
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APPENDIX  II 

52.  U.  S.  AND  THE  WORLD  WAR  AT  A  GLANCE* 

World  War  began . August  1,  1914 

The  Allies: 

Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Montenegro, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  San  Marino, 
Serbia,  Siam,  United  States. 

The  Central  Powers: 

Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Turkey. 

Liner  “Lusitania”  sunk .  May  7,  1915 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  severed  .  February  3,  1917 

United  States  entered  the  war .  April  6,  1917 

Draft  of  men  for  new  National  Army  of  U.S.  began  July  20,  1917 

Total  registered  in  the  draft .  24,234,021 

Total  armed  forces  of  United  States  (approximately)  4,800,000 
Total  who  went  overseas .  2,086,000 

*Partially  from  report  published  in  May,  1919,  by  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  General 
Staff,  U.S. A. 
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Men  who  fought  in  France  . 

Cost  of  war  to  United  States 
Battles  fought  by  Americans. 
Americans  wounded  in  the  war  . 
American  deaths  from  disease  . 

Total  deaths  in  the  Army 

Armistice  signed . 

Paris  Peace  Conference  began 
Peace  Treaties  signed : 

Germany,  June  28,  1919 
Austria,  September  10,  1919 
Bulgaria,  November  27,  1919 
Hungary,  June  4,  1920 
Turkey,  August  9,  1920. 


U  39°, 000 
$21,850,000,000 

13 

221,059 

23,43° 


77,118 

November  n,  1918 
January  18,  1919 


53.  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  Chairman. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  David  F.  Houston. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  William  C.  Redeield. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  William  B.  Wilson. 


54.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  OF  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

Daniel  Willard,  transportation  and  communication;  president, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chairman. 

Howard  E.  Coefin,  munitions  and  manufacturing  (including  stand¬ 
ardization)  and  industrial  relations;  vice  president,  Hudson  Motor 

Co- 

Julius  Rosenwald,  supplies  (including  clothing),  etc.;  president, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  raw  materials,  minerals,  and  metals;  banker. 
Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  engineering  and  education;  president,  Drexel 
Institute. 

Samuel  Gompers,  labor,  including  conservation  of  health  and  welfare 
of  workers;  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  medicine  and  surgery,  including  general 
sanitation;  director-general,  American  College  of  Surgeons. 
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55-  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  COUNCIL  AND  ADVISORY 

COMMISSION 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  Director  of  Council  and  Advisory  Commission. 
Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Secretary  of  Council  and  Advisory  Commission. 
Curtice  N.  Hitchcock,!  Assistant  Secretary  of  Council  and  Advisory 
Commission. 


Percy  R.  Pyne,  2d,  Assistant  to  Director  and  Business  Manager. 

Richard  H.  Williams,  Jr.,f  Everett  L.  Crawford,  George  F.  Porter, f 
Preston  Davie, f  Waddill  Catchings,^  Assistants  to  Director. 

E.  K.  Ellsworth,  Chief  Clerk. 

Leonard  P.  Ayres, f  Statistician. 

56.  GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  MEDICAL  SECTION  OF 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

*F ranklin  H.  Martin,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  member  of  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Chairman. 

*F.  F.  Simpson,  M.D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  chief  of  medical  section,  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense,  Vice  Chairman. 

*Surg.  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  United  States  Army. 

*Surg.  Gen.  William  C.  Braisted,  United  States  Navy. 

*Surg.  Gen.  Rupert  Blue,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

*Col.  Jefferson  R.  Kean,  director  of  military  relief,  American  Red 
Cross. 

*Rear  Adm.  Cary  T.  Grayson,  United  States  Navy,  Washington, 
33  •  C  • 

*  William  J.  Mayo,  M.D.,  Rochester,  Minn.,  president.  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons. 

*Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.D.,  dean  of  medical  department,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

*William  H.  Welch,  M.D.,  professor  of  pathology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*Frederic  A.  Besley,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgery,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago,  Ill. 

*Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.D..  State  commissioner  of  health,  New  York 
City. 

*Members  of  original  General  Medical  Board. 

■[Resigned  previous  to  June  30,  1918,  to  enter  military  service. 

J  Resigned  November,  1917. 
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Frank  Billings,  M.D.,  professor  of  medicine,  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

John  Fairbairn  Binnie,  M.D.,  recorder,  American  Surgical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Joseph  C.  Bloodgood,  M.D.,  associate  professor  of  surgery,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Bordley,  Jr.,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  charge,  South  Baltimore  Eye 

Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elliott  G.  Brackett,  M.D.,  assistant  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

^George  E.  Brewer,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgery,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

*John  Young  Brown,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgery,  University  of  St. 
Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alexis  Carrel,  M.D.,  member  of  staff,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Research,  New  York  City. 

John  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  professor  of  gynecology,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frederic  J.  Cotton,  M.D.,  associate  in  surgery,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alexander  R.  Craig,  M.D.,  secretary,  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

*  George  W.  Crile,  M.D.,  professor  of  surgery,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thomas  S.  Cullen,  M.D.,  vice  president,  Southern  Surgical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*Edward  P.  Davis,  M.D.,  professor  of  obstetrics,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Katherine  B.  Davis,  M.D.,  executive  secretary.  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

John  B.  Deaver,  M.D.,  professor  of  practice  of  surgery,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Robert  L.  Dickinson,  M.D.,  first  vice  president,  American  Gynecolog¬ 
ical  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.Y  . 

Philip  Schuyler  Doane,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  director  of  health  and 
sanitation,  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
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Thomas  A.  Edison,  President  B.  B.  Thayer,  Vice  Chairman 
W.  L.  Saunders,  Chairman  Thomas  Robins,  Secretary 
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(As  of  June  30,  1918) 

university  section 

Hollis  Godfrey,  Sc.D.,  Eng.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Drexel  Institute, 
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Frederick  C.  Ferry,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Ph.D.,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Advisory  Commission 

Samuel  Gompers,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Chairman. 

William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION 

V.  Everit  Macy,  president,  the  National  Civic  Federation,  New  York 
City,  Chairman. 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  WAGES  AND  HOURS 
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D.  C.,  Chairman. 
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Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Chairman. 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  WELFARE  WORK 

L.  A.  Coolidge,  Chairman,  Welfare  Department,  National  Civic  Feder¬ 
ation;  treasurer,  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  SECTION  ON  SANITATION 

W.  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  C.  Woodward,  M.D.,  Vice  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

War  Industries  Board 

(As  of  May  28,  1918,  the  date  of  the  Executive  Order  separating  the 
Board  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense.) 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  Hugh  Frayne 
H.  P.  Ingels,  Secretary  George  N.  Peek 

W.  W.  Phelps,  Assistant  Secretary  J.  L.  Replogle 
Robert  S.  Brookings  L.  L.  Summers 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  Alexander  Legge 

Rear  Adm.  F.  F.  Fletcher  Edwin  B.  Parker. 
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59  (B).  SUBORDINATE  AGENCIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  DISSOLVED  OR  TRANSFERRED 
TO  OTHER  JURISDICTION  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1918 

Division  of  Statistics 

(Transferred  in  part  to  the  General  Staff,  U.S.A.,  in  part  to  the  War 

Industries  Board.) 

Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Chief. 

Commercial  Economy  Board 

(Dissolved  May  9 ,  1918,  when  its  work  was  assumed  by  the  newly 
organized  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.) 

A.  W.  Shaw,  president,  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chairman. 

Aircraft  Production  Board 

(Separated  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense  by  act  of  Congress  in 
October,  1917,  to  become  the  Aircraft  Board.) 

Howard  E.  Coffin,  Chairman. 

Committee  on  Coal  Production 
(Dissolved  Feb.  25,  1918.) 

F.  S.  Peabody,  president,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman. 
William  Green,  secretary,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  Secretary. 

Committee  on  Supplies 

(Later  the  Supplies  Section  of  the  Finished  Products  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  Functions  assumed  by  Quartermaster  Depart¬ 
ment  in  January,  1918.) 

Julius  Rosen wald,  Chairman 
Charles  Eisenman,  Vice  Chairman. 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ARTILLERY 

(Dissolved  September,  1917.) 

S.  M.  Vauclain,  vice  president,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Chairman. 
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60.  MEDICAL  WAR  MANUALS* 

Authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Editorial  Committee,  Medical  Section, 

Council  of  National  Defense 

No.  i  “Sanitation  for  Medical  Officers,”  by  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  B. 
Vedder,  M.C.,  U.S.A.  (1917) 

No.  2  “Notes  for  Army  Medical  Officers,”  by  Lieut.  Col.  T.  H. 

Goodwin,  R.A.M.C.,  London,  England;  introductory  note 
by  Surg.  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  U.S.A.  (1917) 

No.  3  “Military  Ophthalmic  Surgery,”  by  Lieut.  Col.  Allen  Green¬ 
wood,  Boston;  Lieut.  Col.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  and  Col.  Walter  R.  Parker,  Detroit;  M.  C., 
U.S.A.  (1918) 

No.  4  “Military  Orthopedic  Surgery,”  prepared  by  the  Orthopedic 
Council,  consisting  of  Major  Elliott  G.  Brackett,  Boston; 
Major  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  Boston;  Major  David  Silver, 
Pittsburgh;  Major  Fred  Albee,  New  York;  and  Drs.  F. 
Gwilym  Davis;  Albert  H.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati;  Robert  W. 
Lovett,  Boston;  and  John  L.  Porter,  Chicago.  (1918) 

No.  5  “Lessons  from  the  Enemy;  How  Germany  Cares  for  Her  War 
Disabled,”  by  Major  John  R.  McDill,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 
M.R.C.,  U.S.A.,  Milwaukee.  (1918) 

No.  6  “Laboratory  Methods  of  the  United  States  Army,”  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Division  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  War  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (1918) 

No.  7  “Military  Surgery  of  the  Zone  of  the  Advance,”  by  Major 
George  de  Tarnowsky,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chicago,  (1917-1918) 

No.  8  “Military  Surgery  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat,”  by  Major 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  St.  Louis.  (1918) 

♦Published  by  Lea  &  Febiger,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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61.  STRENGTH  FIGURES  OF  U.  S.  ARMY,  NAVY,  MARINE 
CORPS,  AND  COAST  GUARD  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE 

WORLD  WAR 


United  States  Army* 


In  United  States 

In  Europe 

Total 

April,  1917 

196,706 

0 

196,706 

May 

263,754 

727 

264,481 

December 

1,233,194 

173,212 

1,406,406 

October,  1918 

1,609,447 

*>850,539 

3,459,986 

November 

1,488,411 

1,910,854 

3, 399,265 

United  States  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard! 
Naval  forces  on  April  i,  1917,  included: 


Navy 

69,029 

Marine  Corps 

I3,599 

Coast  Guard 

4, hi 

86,739 

Increments  to  the  armistice: 

Navy 

Commissioned 

24,702 

Enlisted 

437,527 

Marine  Corps 

Commissioned 

1,799 

Enlisted 

52,891 

Coast  Guard 

2,294 

519,213 

Total,  November  n, 

1918 

605,952 

*“The  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  World  War,”  Vol.  XV,  Part  2,  p.  17. 
fSecond  Report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  p.  227. 
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62.  OFFICERS,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  U.  S.  ARMY* 
October,  1916  to  December,  1918 


Reserve 

on 


Medical 

Corps 


Medical 

Corps 


Regulars 

Active 

National  National 

Duty 

Guard  Army 

June  30,  1916 

146 

October,  1916 

440 

November 

440 

December 

439 

January,  1917 

496 

215 

February 

496 

255 

March 

496 

301 

April 

492 

342 

May 

488 

1,838 

Active 

and 

Inactive 

June  30,  1917 

485 

4,855 

July 

485 

8,319 

August 

529 

9,999 

1346 — mustered  in  Aug, 

September 

532 

12,905 

4 

October 

533 

14,544 

4 

November 

534 

14,901 

4 

December 

774 

15,505 

4 

January,  1918  776 

February  751 

March  826 

April  843 

May  868 

June  877 

July  929 

August  932 

September  930 

October  924 

November  15  989 


Active 

12,855 

13.909 

I5A74 

16,359 

17.343 

18,298 

20,381 

22,469 


1.156 

1,202 

1,229 

1,204 

1,199 

1,196 

1,199 

1,192 


6 

61 

93 

hi 

151 

297 

360 

371 


1,4793 

1,5923 

1,7322 

1,8517 

1,9561 

2,0668 

2,2869 

2,4964 

2,5984 

2,7240 

3>°59It 


*From  Surgeon  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  U.  S.  Army. 

fThe  above  were  consolidated  by  General  Order  73,  August  7,  1918.  The  total  includes 
the  number  shown  for  Regulars. 

|i3,925  members  of  Medical  Corps  in  France  in  December,  1918. 
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63.  OFFICERS,  MEDICAL  CORPS,  U.  S.  NAVY* 

November  i,  1916  to  December,  1918 

Medical  Officers  Medical  Officers 

U.  S.  Navy  Medical  Corps  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force 


November  1,  1916 

329 

December 

329 

January,  1917 

329 

February 

352 

March 

352 

April 

397 

May 

397 

June 

488 

July 

756 

August 

756 

September 

756 

October 

756 

November 

831 

December 

831 

January,  1918 

850! 

September  20,  1917  718 

October  29  741 

November  28  771 

December  29  779 

January  28,  1918  782 

February  25  827 

March  27  861 

April  28  988 

May  28  1,253 

June  27  1,415 

July  29  1,586 

August  29  1,405 

September  30  1,568 

October  28  1,690 

December  10  1,720 


*From  Surgeon  General  Charles  E.  Riggs,  U.  S.  Navy. 

fBetween  January,  1918,  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice  no  officers  were  commissioned 
in  the  permanent  establishment  but  were  enrolled  in  the  Reserve,  or  commissioned  for 
temporary  service. 
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No.  Parent  Institution  Home  Location  Location  in  A.E.F.  Director 

i  5  Roosevelt  Hospital  New  York  City  Chaumont,  Haute  Marne  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck 

16  German  Hospital  New  York  City  (Functioned  at  Biltmore, 

N.  C.)  Dr.  Fred  Kammerer 

17  Harper  Hospital  Detroit,  Mich.  Dijon,  Cote  d’Or  Dr.  Angus  McLean 
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of  Medicine,  and  Denver 

City  and  County  Hospital  Denver,  Colo.  Tottenham,  England  Dr.  J.  W.  Amesse 

30  University  of  California  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Royat,  Puy  de  Dome  Dr.  E.  S.  Kilgore 

31  Youngstown  Hospital  Youngstown,  Ohio  Contrexeville,  Vosges  Dr.  Colin  R.  Clark 

32  City  Hospital  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Contrexeville,  Vosges  Dr.  Edmund  D.  Clark 
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Accountants,  National  Organization  of,  86 

Adriatic ,  S.S.,  28,  466 

Adriatic  Sea,  440 

Advisory  Commission,  55,  72,  75-7,  79, 
80,  82-4,  88,  90,  93-4,  96,  101-2,  105, 
108-12,  114,  116,  121-4,  126-7,  129, 
132-3,  139,  141,  147,  151-3,  164,  167-8, 
176,  178,  192,  198,  201,  211,  213,  218, 
241,  252,  267,  299,  369,  403,  433-4,  466; 
creation,  43-51;  President’s  pronounce¬ 
ment,  48-50;  personnel,  50,  472;  politics 
of  personnel,  51.  pre-war  activities: 
59;  duties  and  purposes,  65;  members  call 
on  President,  67;  members  underwrite 
expenses,  70;  members  eager  to  help, 
71-2;  no  precedents,  79;  medicine  makes 
first  movement  toward  defense,  80;  a 
deliberative  body,  86;  members  estab¬ 
lished  in  Washington,  88;  voluntary 
patriotic  offers,  89;  division  into  com¬ 
mittees,  90;  plans  of  action,  91-2;  per¬ 
manent  organization,  92;  recommends 
program  for  million  men,  93,  99;  co¬ 
ordination  of  industries  and  resources, 
94;  functions,  100;  suggests  Munitions 
Standards  Board,  no;  establishment  of 
Commercial  Economy  Board,  in;  sug¬ 
gests  General  Munitions  Board  and 
Priority  Board,  113;  asks  information  on 
proposed  legislation,  117;  discusses  rise 
of  prices  of  commodities,  120;  considers 
venereal  disease  prevention  and  prohi¬ 
bition,  140-5;  searching  self-analysis,  196- 
8;  proposes  War  Industries  Board,  199; 
reorganization,  207-8;  on  housing  of 
workmen,  231;  endorses  daylight  saving, 
297;  Committee  on  Education,  489; 
Committee  on  Labor,  490.  meetings: 
first,  67-9;  first  joint  with  Council, 
69-70.  1917:  January,  83-8;  February, 
90-1,  92-5;  March,  103-5,  107-14; 

April,  118-21,  137-8,  140-2,  149-50; 
May,  166,  172;  June,  193;  July,  196-9; 
August,  212;  October,  231;  November, 
254;  December,  266.  1918:  February, 

286-8;  March,  292;  April,  302-3,  306; 
August,  354.  (See  also  Medical  Section; 
Labor,  Committee  on;  State  Councils  Sec¬ 
tion;  Commodity  Division;  Education, 


Committee  on;  Woman’s  Committee; 
Highways  Transport  Committee;  PIous- 
ing  Committee;  Industrial  Service,  Sec¬ 
tion  on;  Telegraph  and  Telephones, 
Committee  on;  Railroad  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Committee  on;  Water  Transporta¬ 
tion,  Committee  on) 

A.E.F.,  340,  385;  Pershing  goes  to  France, 
172;  and  prohibition,  339 
Aero  Club,  104 
Aeronautics  (see  Aviation) 

Africa,  East,  232;  South,  287,  41 1 
Agriculture,  Department  of,  121,  124,  148 
Aids  (see  Medical  Aids  to  Governors) 
Aircraft  (see  Aviation) 

Aircraft  Production  Board  (see  also  Avia¬ 
tion),  132,  136-7,  272,  336;  personnel 
of,  491 

Airplanes  (see  Aviation) 

Aisne,  River,  388,  419 
Albany  Hospital  and  Medical  College  Unit, 
498 

Albee,  Dr.  Fred,  492 
Alcohol  (see  Prohibition) 

Alexander,  Magnus,  483 
Alexandria,  Va.,  391 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  244 
Aliens,  93;  enemy,  in  munitions  plants,  275 
Allen,  Frederick  L.,  488 
Allen,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  T.,  317 
Allen,  Dr.  S.  J.,  219-20 
Allerey,  Saone  et  Loire,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  497-8 

Allies,  55,  92,  97,  1 12-3,  140,  149-50,  234, 
406,  449;  loans  to,  224;  nations  con¬ 
stituting,  471 

Alsace-Lorraine,  2,  421,  424 
Alsberg,  Dr.  Carl  L.,  481,  483 
Ambulance  Sections,  Volunteer,  taken  over 
by  United  States,  222 
Ambulance  Service,  U.S.  Army,  53,  222, 
228,  296 

American  Academy,  Rome,  433 
American  College  of  Surgeons  (see  also 
Clinical  Congress),  40-2,  50,  53,  53,  180, 
183,  232,  243,  246,  259,  362,  389-90, 
395;  demonstrates  base  hospital,  77; 
hospital  program  endorsed  by  railroads, 
285;  meeting  postponed  by  influenza 
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epidemic,  387-8;  confers  honorary  de¬ 
grees  on  foreign  guests,  398-9;  an  an¬ 
niversary,  407 

American  Embassy,  Paris,  445 
American  Express  Company,  London,  9 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  50,  105,  107 
American  Gynecological  Club,  5,  n,  38-9 
American  Gynecological  Society,  38 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  209 
American  Library  Association,  354 
American  Medical  Association,  38,  40-2, 
246,  257-8,  260-1,  294,  303,  321,  360-1; 
1917  meeting,  179-86;  1918  meeting, 
329-30;  supports  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps,  384 

American  Medical  Association ,  Journal  of 
the,  on  Clinical  Congress  war  sessions, 
240-1 

American  Medical  Editors’  Association,  330 
American  principles,  policies,  98 
American  Public  Health  Association,  275 
American  Railway  Association,  172,  176; 
Committee  on  National  Defense,  147; 
endorses  hospital  standardization,  285 
American  Red  Cross  (see  Red  Cross) 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  313 
American  Surgical  Association,  40-1,  246, 

325 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  74, 
108,  350,  393,  395 

Americans,  415,  422,  442;  Committee  for 
the  Relief  of  Stranded,  7,  9;  stranded  in 
London  in  1914,  7-10;  as  viewed  by  the 
British,  268 

Amesse,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Director,  Base  Hospital 
No.  29,  497 

Amiens,  France,  451,  453 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  402 
Anderson,  Fred,  372,  376 
Angers,  Maine  et  Loire,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  497 

Annel,  Chateau,  449 
Ansbach,  Germany,  21,  26 
Ansell,  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  T.,  93,  352 
Antitoxin,  217 

Appropriations,  Congressional,  150,  171; 
for  Army,  103;  deficiency  bill,  224,  255-6, 
348 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris,  446 
Argonne,  388 
Arizona,  419 
Arlington,  391 

Armistice,  false,  399-402;  true,  405-6,  472 
Armour,  J.  Ogden,  308 
Army,  German,  96 

Army,  U.  S.  (see  also  Draft),  39,  87,  113, 
123-4,  126,  132,  136,  194,  214,  276; 
Medical  Department  (see  also  Medical 
Corps,  Army),  77;  appreciation  of  Vol¬ 


unteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  384;  bill, 
43>  93>  plans  for  one  million  men,  109, 
hi;  health  of,  120;  Purchasing  Board, 
198;  its  first  shot  fired  in  France,  239; 
housing  of,  286-8;  order  suspending 
service  enrollments,  354-5;  deaths  from 
disease,  356,  472;  enrollments,  369; 

strength  of,  471,  493;  numbers  trans¬ 
ported  overseas,  471 ;  battles  fought,  num¬ 
bers  that  fought  in  France,  total  deaths, 
wounded  in  the  war,  472 
Army  Base  Hospitals,  list  of  (see  also  Base 
Hospitals),  496-8 

Army  Medical  Museum,  234,  347 
Army  Medical  School,  U.S.,  81,  398 
Army  School  of  Nursing,  346 
Arnandon,  Maj.  Marcel,  445,  449-50 
Arnandon,  Mrs.  Marcel,  445 
Arnhem,  Holland,  28 
Arno,  River,  435,  437 
Arnold,  Dr.  H.  D.,  478 
Arthur,  Col.  William  H.,  81 
Artillery,  coast,  104;  personnel  of  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  491 

Ashhurst,  Dr.  A.  P.  C.,  Director,  Base 
Hospital  No.  34,  498 
Asolo,  Italy,  440 
Associated  Press,  9,  401 
Athens,  Pa.,  33 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  44 
Auer,  Dr.,  217 

Augustana,  St.  Joseph’s,  St.  Mary’s  Hos¬ 
pitals  Unit,  Chicago,  496 
Australia,  41 1,  459 
Australians,  410,  442 

Austria,  55,  440;  accepts  Wilson’s  fourteen 
points,  396;  prisoners,  443 
Austrian-Italian  Front,  440-3  (see  also 
Battlefields) 

Austrians,  440-1;  rout  of,  435 
Automotive  Engineers,  Society  of,  350 
Aviation,  76,  99,  104,  110-11,  114,  125, 
136-7;  airplane  production,  112;  plants, 
254;  first  mail  service,  318;  liberty  mo¬ 
tors,  340;  investigation  of  Aircraft 
Board,  350-3 

Ayres,  Dr.  Leonard  P.,  473,  491 
Baedeker,  24 

Bagley,  Dr.  Charles,  Jr.,  486 
Bailey,  Dr.  Pearce,  481 
Bailey,  Dr.  Walter  C.,  479 
Baker,  Dr.  James  Norment,  487 
Baker,  Newton  D.,  as  Secretary  of  War 
and  Chairman,  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  42,  50,  55-6,  59,  64-5,  67,  74,  77, 
79-80,  84,  89, 93, 96, 103-4, 107-8, 1 10— 1 1, 
1 13-14,  116-18,  120-3,  137,  142,  146,  151, 
154,  157,  1  59-63j  168,  1 70-1,  176,  178, 
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190-2, 199, 201, 213, 219, 226, 237, 246, 
252,  256,  259,  261,'  266,  286,  332,  352, 
377y  433)  472;  invites  Commission  to 
Washington,  60;  outlines  duties  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  Council  and  Commission,  65; 
on  conscription,  66,  202-3;  on  prepared¬ 
ness,  75,  100;  receives  medical  deans, 
82;  disregards  formality,  133-4;  on  ve¬ 
nereal  diseases  and  prohibition,  143;  on 
expert  advisers  from  field  of  war,  152; 
reorganizes  Council  and  Commission, 
199;  on  Y.M.C.A.  and  K.  of  C.,  230;  on 
physical  examination  of  recruits,  257; 
testifies  in  behalf  of  Rosenwald  and 
Eisenman,  279-82;  Franklin  H.  Martin 
on,  288;  off  to  Europe,  292;  gives  cheer¬ 
ing  news,  336;  attitude  on  alcoholic  con¬ 
trol  and  venereal  diseases,  339-41;  en¬ 
dorses  increased  rank  for  medical  officers, 
348-9;  issues  order  suspending  service 
enrollments,  355;  outlines  plan  re  Sur¬ 
geon  Generalship,  U.S.A.  (see  also 
Gorgas  and  Ireland),  357-8;  tribute  to 
Gifford,  394;  authorizes  overseas  trip 
of  Franklin  H.  Martin,  398 
Baldwin,  Dr.  Edward  R.,  482 
Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  154,  157-8, 
169-70,  268,  460;  asks  for  doctors,  155; 
and  gets  them,  156-61,  163,  183;  hears 
British  labor  representatives,  168-70 
Balfour  Commission  in  U.S.,  153-9,  163, 
168,  183,  186 
Ballou,  Albert  D.,  388 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  47,  50,  282,  292, 

360 

Bapaume,  France,  422,  451 
Barbat,  Dr.,  344 
Barber,  Dr.  L.  L.,  480 
Barnett,  Maj.  Gen.  George,  154 
Barrett,  Sir  James,  459 
Barrow,  Dr.  David,  Director,  Base  tlos- 
pital  No.  40,  498 

Barry,  Honore  (Mrs.  Harry  Barker),  355, 

361 

Bartlett,  D.  Dana,  69-70,  74 
Baruch,  Bernard,  50,  67,  88,  90,  92,  99, 
108,  no-11,  115,  117-18,  123-5,  140,  142, 
148,  155,  161,  214,  320,  364,  472;  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Advisory  Commission,  47; 
personality,  62;  on  conscription,  201; 
appointed  Chairman,  War  Industries 
Board,  292,  490 

Base  Hospitals,  42,  53-7,  72,  77,  87,  160, 
200;  mobilization  of,  56,  228;  number 
organized,  57;  six  for  Great  Britain,  173- 
5;  Unit  No.  4,  173-4,  233;  Unit  No.  12, 
174,  248;  Units  Nos.  2  and  10,  174;  Unit 
No.  5,  174,  414;  Unit  No.  21,  175;  in¬ 
spection  of,  217;  value  of,  233-5;  Crile 
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on)  233-4;  Moynihan  and  Gorgas  on, 
234;  Dercle  and  Charles  Mayo  on,  235; 
Unit  No.  102,  271;  list  of  American  Red 
Cross  Army,  496-8 
Bassano,  Italy,  440 
Bastianelli,  Prof.,  435 

Bastianelli,  Prof.  Raffaele,  247,  395,  397, 
401,  433;  en  route  to  America,  387;  in 
New  York,  in  Washington,  389;  received 
by  President  Wilson,  391;  addresses 
American  doctors  in  camps,  392-3;  hon¬ 
orary  fellowship,  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  399;  sails  for  home,  404 
Bastianelli,  Mrs.  Raffaele,  399,  401,  433-4 
Batt,  Dr.  Wilmer  R.,  482 
Battlefields: 

FRENCH-GERMAN  FRONT:  416-27,  442- 
59;  Alsace-Lorraine,  421,  424;  Ami¬ 
ens,  451,  453;  Annel,  Chateau,  449; 
Bapaume,  451;  Beauvais,  454;  Belleau 
Wood,  416,  442;  Cambrai,  449,  451; 
Chateau-Thierry,  414,.  421-3,  427;  Che- 
min  des  Dames,  41 8  ^Coblenz,  423;  Com- 
piegne,  448-9,  455;  Epernay,  422;  Ham, 
449;  Hargicourt,  454;  Meaux,  416,  422; 
Metz,  416,  419,  423-5,  4591  Montdidier, 
454;  Moreuil,  454;  Neufchateau,  420-1; 
Noyon,  449;  Peronne,  451;  Reims,  419, 
421-3;  St.  Mihiel,  421;  St.  Quentin, 
449;  Soissons,  414,  416-17,  420-3,  427, 
457;  Strasbourg,  421,  425;  Vailly,  420; 
Vaux,  416,  423;  Verdun,  414,  419,  421, 
423-4;  Villers  Bretonneux,  451 
ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN  FRONT:  440-3;  Asolo, 
Bassano,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Mon- 
tebelluna,  440;  Monte  Grappa,  440, 
442;  Motta,  Noale,  Oderzo,  Padua,  440; 
Piave,  441;  Pordenone,  Sacile,  440;  San 
Dona,  440-1;  Tagliamento,  Treviso,  440 
Battles,  fought  by  Americans,  472 
Bazoilles  sur  Meuse,  Vosges,  U.S.  Base 
Hospital,  497-8 
Beach,  Dr.  J.  W.,  480 
Beard,  Miss  Mary,  359,  484;  Chairman, 
Sub-committee  on  Public  Health  Nurs¬ 
ing,  482 

Beau  Desert,  Gironde,  U.S.  Base  Hospital, 
497 

Beaumont,  Carlos,  437 
Beaune,  Cote  d’Or,  U.S.  Base  Hospital,  498 
Beclere,  Maj.  Henri,  en  route  to  America, 
387;  in  New  York,  in  Washington,  389; 
received  by  President  Wilson,  391 
Belgic,  S.S.,  465-6 

Belgium,  7,  57,  94,  400,  457;  Commission 
in  U.S.,  173 

Bell,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Franklin,  366 
Bell  System,  74 

Bellevue  Hospital  Unit,  New  York,  496 
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Benson,  Adm.  William  S.,  95,  154 
Bergeman,  Geheimrat  S.,  11-14,  28,  31 
Berlin,  Germany,  3,  13-14 
Berne,  Switzerland,  1 
Berry,  Lt.  Com.  Robert  L.,  155 
Besley,  Dr.  Frederic  A.,  116,  174,  248-9; 
329,  346,  389,  395,  473,  477,  484;  elected 
Secretary,  General  Medical  Board,  131; 
on  service  in  France,  215;  in  Paris,  421; 
Director,  Base  Hospital  No.  12,  496 
Besley,  Mrs.  Frederic  A.,  invaluable  serv¬ 
ices  of,  389,  401 
Beth-El  Temple,  317 

Bevan,  Dr.  Arthur  Dean,  180,  294,  325, 
330 

Biddle,  Brig.  Gen.  John,  255 
Biggs,  Dr.  Hermann  M.,  473,  484;  Chair¬ 
man,  Sub-committee  on  Tuberculosis,  482 
Billings,  Dr.  Frank,  40,  305,  31 1,  331, 
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honorary  fellow,  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  399;  honorary  member,  Gen¬ 
eral  Medical  Board,  477 
Detroit,  Mich.,  331 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine  Unit,  498 
De  Villers,  Captain,  450 
Dichloramine-T,  217 

Dickinson,  Dr.  Robert  L.,  260,  359,  390, 
474,  478,  483 

Dijon,  Cote  d’Or,  U.S.  Base  Hospital, 
497 

Disease,  death  rate  from,  356 
Doane,  Dr.  Philip  Schuyler,  474 
Dobson,  Dr.  Walter  B.,  487 
Doctors,  as  volunteers  (see  also  Medical 
Corps  and  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps),  99,  131-5,  216,  245;  Lord  Balfour 
asks  for  reinforcements,  155-63;  _  regi¬ 
mental,  Crile’s  respect  for,  233;  quick  to 
get  teamwork  idea,  245;  enrollments  of, 


369;  receive  thanks  of  General  Pershing, 
385-6;  war  sacrifices  of,  386-7 
Doderlein,  Dr.  Albert,  18 
Dodge,  Mr.,  391 
Doheny,  Edward  L.,  193 
“Dollar  a  year  men,”  115-16,  130 
Donnelly,  Capt.  Emmett,  241 
Donnelly,  Florence  O’Brien  (Mrs.  Emmett 
Donnelly),  220,  284,  345,  386,  466;  speaks 
from  the  sidelines,  241-52;  on  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps  service  in  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic,  380-3 
Dormer,  D.  F.  J.,  154 
Doming,  Dr.  John,  481 
Douai,  France,  388 
Dowd,  Dr.  Charles  North,  488 
Dowling,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Director,  Base  Hospital 
No.  7,  496 

Draft  (see  also  Conscription),  182,  185, 
203—4;  Law,  203;  for  new  National 
Army,  204;  exemptions  in  industry,  213; 
medical  students  versus  the,  216;  re¬ 
cruits,  and  medical  men,.  256-7;  rec¬ 
lamation  of  rejected  registrants,  264; 
exemption  of  Government  employees, 
266;  registering  13,000,000  men,  370;  total 
registered  in  the,  471 
Drake,  Dr.  St.  Clair,  318 
Draper,  Dr.  James  A.,  487 
Drexel  Institute,  47,  50,  62,  70 
Drug  Addictions,  Sub-committee  on,  481 
Drugs,  313 

Drummond,  Sir  Eric,  154 

DuBois,  Charles  G.,  231 

Dunn,  Gano,  489 

Dunott,  Dr.  Daniel  Z.,  210,  285 

Du  Pont,  T.  Coleman,  304-5 

Durandy,  Alexander,  431 

Durandy,  Mrs.  Alexander,  431,  445 >  448- 
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Duval,  Col.  Pierre,  .247,  395,  4oo;.en  route 
to  America,  387;  in  New  York.,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  389;  received  by  President  Wil¬ 
son,  391;  addresses  American  doctors 
in  camps,  392-3;  honorary  fellowship, 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  399;  sails 
for  home,  404 

Dyer,  Hon.  Leonidas  C.,  co-author,  Owen- 
Dyer  Bill,  347-9 
Dysentery,  217 

Eagleson,  Dr.  James  B.,  Director,  Base 
Hospital  No.  50,  498 
Ear,  diseases  of  (see  also  Otology),  125, 
227;  Committee  on,  21 1,  338 
Easby-Smith,  Col.  James  S.,  478 
Easley,  Gertrude  Beeks,  231 
Eastman,  Dr.  Joseph  Rilus,  319,  474?  4§7 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  422 
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Edison,  Thomas  A.,  350;  head  of  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  72,  489 
Editorial  Committee,  medical,  227,  230, 
^  255,  295,  315,  338,  480 
Edsall,  Dr.  David  L.,  479 
Education,  86,  90;  Committees  on,  489 
Edwards,  Colonel,  408 
Edwards,  General,  465 
Edwards,  Mrs.,  465 
Egypt,  232,  459 
Egyptian  War,  247 
Eichstatt,  Bavaria,  16 
Eidlitz,  Otto  M.,  231 

Eighteenth  Amendment,  modest  origin  of, 
.T43 

Eisenman,  Charles,  266-7,  33 2 ;  quizzed  by 
Congressional  Committee,  276-9;  dis¬ 
arms  critics,  278;  Baker  supports,  279- 
82;  Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Sup¬ 
plies,  491 

Eisenman,  Mrs.  Charles,  332 
Elder,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  488 
Elgin,  Ill.,  436 

Elliott,  Gen.  H.,  Master  General  of  Ord¬ 
nance  of  Canada,  407 

Elliott,  Maj.  John  B.,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  24,  497 
Ellsworth,  E.  K.,  473 
Elting,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Director,  Base  Hospital 
No.  33,  498 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  112,  207,  209 
Emerson,  Dr.  Haven,  143,  481-2 
Emmanuel,  King  Victor,  of  Italy,  390 
Emory  University  Unit,  Atlanta,  498 
Engineers,  76,  90,  99;  Corps  of,  123 
England  (see  also  Great  Britain)  welcomes 
President  Wilson,  459-61 
Enlistments,  depleting  industries,  171 
Episcopal  Hospital  Unit,  Philadelphia, 
498 

Equipment  (see  also  Supplies),  104 
Etretat,  France,  174 

Etretat,  Seine  Inferieure,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  496 

Europe,  57,  97,  150 

Evans,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Director,  Base  Hospital 
No.  22,  497 

Evans,  Dr.  William  A.,  276,  474,  481,  490 
Evanston  Hospital,  174 
Eve,  Dr.  Duncan,  Sr.,  474,  478 
Ewing,  Dr.  William  Brown,  488 
Executive  Committee,  General  Medical 
Board  (see  also  General  Medical  Board), 
I3I~2,  134-5,  140,  159,  163,  212,  230, 
232-5;  weekly  meetings,  133;  personnel 
of,  477.  meetings,  1917:  first,  133;  June, 
I9i;  July,  209-10;  November,  265. 
1918:  January,  275-6 
Exemptions  (see  Conscription),  266 
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Exhaustion,  Crile  says  a  leading  war 
problem,  256 

Exhibits,  Sub-committee  on,  479 
Exmoor  Country  Club,  360,  370 
Expenditures,  on  war  (see  Appropriations), 
224 

Experiments,  on  animals,  217 
Eye,  diseases  of  (see  also  Ophthalmology), 
125,  227 

Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  55-6 
Fakirs,  224 

Falmouth,  England,  174 
Farrar,  Geraldine,  389 
Farrow,  Mrs.  Marion  T.,  11,  362 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
290 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  148 
Feet,  soldiers’,  228-9 
Felton,  Samuel  M.,  166 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Savoy,  173 
Ferguson,  Major,  434-5 
Ferris,  Theodore  E.,  190 
Ferry,  Frederick  C.,  490 
Fever,  trench,  Crile  says  a  leading  war 
problem,  256 

Field  Service,  American,  222 

Finney,  Dr.  John  M.  T.,  40,  42,  131,  150, 

249,  328,  358-9,  395,  42o-i,  455,  475, 
483,  485;  on  Board  of  Medical  Promo¬ 
tions,  1 71;  on  service  in  France,  215;  on 
mission  from  Pershing  re  new  Surgeon 
General,  355;  in  Paris,  414;  Director, 
Base  Hospital  No.  18,  497 
Fisher,  Dr.  Irving,  Chairman,  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  Alcoholic  Control,  481 
Fisk,  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman,  481 
Fisk,  Dr.  Edwin  H.,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  37,  498 

Fitzsimmons,  William  T.,  first  American 
to  make  supreme  sacrifice,  226 
Flag,  371-2;  service,  dedicated,  367-8 
Flanders,  Fields  of,  169,  233 
Fleas,  Crile  says  a  leading  war  problem,  256 
Fleming,  Arthur  H.,  Chief,  State  Councils 
Section,  488 

Iletcher,  Rear  Adm.  Frank  F.,  214,  490 
Flexner,  Dr.  Simon,  193,  249,  475;  on 
training  at  Rockefeller  Institute,  217 
Flinn,  Alfred  D.,  489 

Flint,  Dr.  Joseph  M.,  131,  212,  475,  480-1, 
485;  Chairman,  Committee  on  Medical 
Schools,  132,  483;  on  service  in  France, 
215;  Director,  Yale  Mobile  Unit  No. 
39,  498 

Florence,  Italy,  422,  433-5,  437,  4395  Hotel 
Grand  Baglioni,  434 
Flushing,  Holland,  12-13,  28 
Foch,  Marshal,  305,  406,  442,  446,  448 
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Folkestone,  England,  12,  4I2-I3>  458 
Folks,  Dr.  Homer,  482 
Fones,  Dr.  Albert  C.,  480 
Food,  90,  120;  control,  118,  121,  148-9; 
prices  of,  121 

Food  Administration,  122,  132,  149,  272; 

Herbert  Hoover  appointed  to  head,  148 
Foot  specialists,  229 
Foote,  Dr.  John,  479 

Ford,  Henry,  supplies  ambulances  to 
France,  161-3 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  247,  293,  296,  393 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  317 
Fort  Sheridan,  21 1 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  316 
Fosdick,  Raymond  B.,  338,  340,  482;  Chair¬ 
man,  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  143,  294;  favors  joint  fund 
campaign,  354  _  .  . 

Fosdick  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  143,  294,  313,  338,  354 
Foster,  Major,  465 
Foster,  Sir  George,  154 
Fractures,  treatment  of  compound,  Crile 
says  a  leading  war  problem,  256 
France,  162,  169,  178,  232-3,  237,  387, 
400,  405,  412,  422,  458;  at  outbreak  of 
World  War,  2-7,  36,  54,  57,  72>  96;  asks 
Commission  for  American  engineers  and 
skilled  laborers,  151;  asks  for  ambulances 
and  enlisted  men,  160 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  15-16,  22-4 
Frankfurter,  Felix,  Secretary,  Labor  Ad¬ 
justment  Commission,  225 
Franz,  Dr.  Shepherd  I.,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rehabilitation,  21 1,  226,  481, 
484 

Frayne,  Hugh  A.,  214,  490 
Frazier,  Captain,  465 
Frazier,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  240 
Frederick,  Md.,  323,  425 
Freeman,  Mr.,  19 
Freiberg,  Dr.  Albert  H.,  492 
French,  1,  222,  422,  442;  prisoners,  55;  war 
organizations,  191;  had  the  Germans  in 
full  retreat,  388;  Ambassador,  151; 
Army,  96-217;  Medical  Department, 
247,  288;  War  Ministry,  304. 

French  Commission  in  U.S.,  158-9)  Ib3“6 

French  Revolution,  5 

Friendly  Enemies ,  389 

Fuel,  movement  of  (see  also  Coal),  172 

Fuel  Administration,  272 

Fulton,  Dr.  John  S.,  482 

Funk,  Mrs.  Antoinette,  489 

Gardner,  Miss  Mary  S.,  482,  484 

Garrod,  H.  W.,  167-8 

Gary,  Judge  Elbert  H.,  146,  158 


Gas  bacillus,  discovered  by  Dr.  Flexner, 
193 

Gases,  lethal,  Crile  says  a  leading  war 
problem,  256 

Gask,  Col.  George  Ernest,  395,  397,  408-9; 
en  route  to  America,  388;  in  New  York, 
in  Washington,  389;  received  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  391;  addresses  American 
doctors  in  camps,  392-3;  honorary  fel¬ 
lowship,  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
399;  homeward  bound,  407 
“Gasless”  Sunday,  370,  372 
Geier,  Dr.  Otto  P.,  320,  483;  on  industrial 
organization,  313 
Gellhorn,  Dr.  George,  315 
General  Medical  Board  (see  also  Executive 
Committee),  116,  130,  134,  139,  i4I_3) 
149-50,  159,  166, 176-8,  212,  214,  228-31, 
246,  258,  261,  267,  270,  275,  338,  360, 
369,  377;  authorized  by  Council,  118; 
at  Rockefeller  Institute,  216-17;  sessions 
in  Chicago,  232-3;  Committee  on  Can¬ 
tonments,  program  endorsed  by  Baker 
and  Chief  of  Staff;  286;  meets  at  Camp 
Greenleaf,  292-5;  endorses  daylight  sav¬ 
ing,  298;  early  stand  on  alcohol  and 
venereal  diseases,  338;  personnel  of, 
473)  personnel  of  committees  of  (see  also 
Medical  Committees),  477-87.  meet¬ 
ings,  1917:  first,  131-2;  June,  193; 
August,  216-17;  September,  225-30;  No¬ 
vember,  255-6;  December,  266-9.  19*8: 
January,  282;  March,  292-5;  May,  312- 
15;  June,  327 

General  Munitions  Board,  104,  no,  113, 

123,  126-7,  J32)  I5°)  l6x)  i63)  i71-2) 
189,  198,  205,  272,  281;  first  considera¬ 
tion  of,  95-6;  first  meeting  of,  124;  annual 
report  on,  125-6;  scope  of,  enlarged  by 
Commission  and  Council,  15 1;  super¬ 
seded  by  War  Industries  Board,  208 
General  Staff,  U.S.A.,  123,  299;  Mayos 
appointed  to,  324-5 
Genoa,  Italy,  431-2 

George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  156,  461; 
on  achievement  of  American  and  allied 
troops,  371;  in  Paris,  427 
Gerard,  Ambassador  James  W.,  96 
German  Empire,  1,  4,  7,  10-11,  33,  36,  55, 
58,  72,  92,  97-8,  100,  112,  117,  237, 
400,  405-6;  at  outbreak  of  World  War, 
13-27;  the  people  of,  32,  156;  War  Min¬ 
ister,  96;  patents,  166;  war  organizations, 
191;  interned  Germans,  296;  Chancellor, 
329;  soldiers  in  retreat,  388;  accepts 
Wilson’s  fourteen  points,  388;  surren¬ 
ders,  400;  armistice  envoys  reach  allied 
lines,  401-2;  accepts  armistice  terms,  406; 
Emperor  Wilhelm  II,  409;  prisoners,  4!7 
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German  Hospital  Unit,  New  York,  497 

Gibbon,  Dr.  John,  395 

Gibson,  Dr.  Charles  L.,  40,  150,  399,  487; 

Director,  Base  Hospital  No.  9,  496 
Gifford,  Walter  S.,  70,  84-5,  89,  91,  94, 
108,  no,  115,  117,  119-20,  123,  125, 
I37>  140,  143,  146,  150,  166,  168,  171-2, 
189, 191,  201,  213,  219,  309, 320-1, 336-7, 
35°,  378,  473;  selected  as  Director  of 
Council  and  Commission,  69-70;  loaned 
by  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Disbursing  Officer  of  Council,  74;  re¬ 
elected  as  Director  of  the  Council,  104; 
on  conscription,  201;  resigns  from  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense,  393;  tribute  by 
Baker,  394;  tribute  by  Franklin  H. 
Martin,  394-5 
Gile,  Dr.  John  Martin,  488 
Gillespie,  Dr.  William,  Director,  Base 
Hospital  No.  25,  497 

Gillmore,  Dr.  Emma  Wheat,  Chairman, 
Committee  of  Women  Physicians,  478, 
486 

Gilmour,  Capt.  J.,  158-9,  239 
Glennan,  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.,  484 
Glennon,  Lieutenant,  403 
Godfrey,  Dr.  Hollis,  50,  72-3,  82,  84,  90-1, 
93,  99,  112,  115,  120,  155,  472,  489; 
appointment  to  Advisory  Commission, 
47;  his  personality,  62;  elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  Advisory  Commission,  67;  on 
“Governmental  Media,-  83;  on  con¬ 
scription,  201 
Godlee,  Lady,  1,  412 

Godlee,  Sir  Rickman,  1,  410,  412;  honorary 
fellow,  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
399 

Goethals,  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.,  190,  207, 
281-2,  302;  Denman  controversy,  201; 
resigns  from  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion,  206 

Goffe,  Dr.  J.  Riddle,  n 
Goldthwait,  Dr.  Joel  E.,  216,  226,  249,  475, 
484,  492 

Goldwater,  Dr.  S.  S.,  227,  475,  484;  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Hospitals,  481 
Gompers,  Samuel,  50,  66,  72,  74,  84,  86, 
90-4,  99,  105,  107,  115,  120,  142,  144-5, 
147,  i49,  155,  167-70,  192,  199,  211, 
254,  337,  364,  368-9,  4 33,  462,  472,  490; 
appointment  to  Advisory  Commission, 
47;  biographical,  62-3,  218;  on  conscrip¬ 
tion,  66,  201-2;  outlines  plan  of  organ¬ 
ization  for  Commission,  68-9;  attitude 
toward  preparedness,  75-6;  declares  him¬ 
self  for  war,  100-2;  on  venereal  disease 
control  and  prohibition,  141-3;  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  in  labor,  191;  aids  in  pre¬ 
paring  War  Risk  Insurance  Bill,  215;  his 
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doctor  taken  by  death,  219-20;  heeds  ad¬ 
vice  of  medical  adviser,  221-2;  protests 
abandoning  pleasure  riding,  306;  plans  to 
confer  in  Europe,  354 
Gompers,  Mrs.  Samuel,  63 
Goodrich,  Miss  Annie,  359,  484 
Goodrich,  Governor  James  P.,  319 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital  Unit,  Lexington, 
498 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital  Unit,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  498 

Goodwin,  Judge  Clarence  Norton,  45 
Goodwin,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  H.,  158- 
9,  186-7,  232,  234,  247,  266,  41 1,  460, 
480,  492;  on  European  war  and  need  for 
doctors,  184-5;  in  stirring  address,  187-9; 
appointed  Director-General  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  Medical  Service,  Governor- 
General  of  the  State  of  Queensland, 
Australia,  189;  thanks  American  doctors 
for  aid  to  Great  Britain,  237;  on  Ameri¬ 
can  medical  officers,  268;  honorary  fel¬ 
low,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  399; 
honorary  member,  General  Medical 
Board,  477 

Goodwin,  Dr.  William  H.,  Director,  Base 
Hospital  No.  41,  498 

Gorgas,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Crawford, 
M.C.,  U.S.A.,  40- 2,  53,  76,  80,  87,  99» 
1 16,  131,  133-4,  143,  150,  158-60,  166, 
170,  177-8,  184-5,  191-2,  200,  214,  226, 
229,  232,  234-5,  237-41,  246,  249-50, 
256,  259-60,  262,  264,  268,  271,  275, 
286,  299,  305,  309,  31 1,  321,  327,  330-1, 
347,  349,  357,  361-2,  377,  391,  395,  473, 
478,  492;  on  need  for  medical  officers, 
80-1;  pleased  with  action  of  deans,  82; 
on  qualifications  of  osteopaths,  212-13; 
his  courtesy,  250;  appears  before  Council 
and  Commission,  255;  quizzed  by  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee,  276-9;  disarms 
critics,  278;  on  importance  of  Camp 
Greenleaf,  293-4;  guest  at  dinner,  295; 
helps  on  recruiting  trips,  296-7;  talks  of 
his  prospective  retirement  for  age,  341; 
favors  increased  rank,  346-50;  who  is  to 
succeed  him?,  355;  Franklin  H.  Martin 
urges  he  be  retained,  356;  says  he’s 
“going  fishing,”  sails  for  Europe  with 
Baker,  362;  returns  from  Europe,  395; 
honorary  fellow,  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  399 

Gorgas,  Mrs.  William  Crawford,  399 
Gould,  Anna,  446 

“Governmental  Media,”  Dr.  Godfrey  on, 
83-5 

Governors,  122,  146,  165-6,  177;  Medical 
Aids  to  (see  Medical  Aids  to  Governors) 
Grain,  118 
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Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  372-3 
Grandy,  Dr.  Charles  R.,  482 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Memoirs,  391 
Grayson,  Rear  Adm.  Cary  T.,  116,  249-50, 
276,  30°,  324,  377,  39U  473,  478;  appears 
before  Council  and  Commission,  255;  in 
Paris  with  Woodrow  Wilson,  456;  in 
London, 461-2 

Great  Britain,  7,  36,  57,  72,  137,  162,  168, 
233,  387,  400,  405,  415,  422,  442,  458;  at 
outbreak  of  World  War,  1,  6-12,  30-5; 
prisoners,  55;  war  organizations,  191; 
Imperial  Army  of,  408;  Secretary  of 
War,  41 1 ;  Minister  of  Health,  Parlia¬ 
ment,  National  Health  Insurance  Act, 
412 

Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  21 1, 
235,  360  # 

Green,  William,  491 
Greene,  Jerome  D.,  479,  482 
Greenwood,  Dr.  Allen,  486,  492 
Greeson,  Mr.,  373 
Gregory,  Dr.  M.  S.,  481 
Gregory,  Thomas  Watt,  59,  115,  154,  352 
Grimm,  Miss  Eleanor  K.,  Custodian  of 
Funds,  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps, 
478 

Gruenell,  Gen.  E.  G.  W.,  401 
Guilder,  Ella,  427 
Guilfoy,  Dr.  W.  H.,  482 
Gulick,  Luther  H.,  3d,  488 
Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura 
(Moynihan),  240 


Hagerstown,  Md.,  323 
Haggard,  Dr.  William  D.,  82,  249,  270, 
475,  488 

Haig,  Gen.  Sir  Douglas,  388 
Hale,  Dr.  George  Ellery,  52,  485;  Chair¬ 
man,  National  Research  Council,  489 
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Harris,  Dr.  Seale,  475;  in  Paris,  414 
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149,  368;  addresses  Council  and  Com¬ 
mission,  94;  participation  in  food  prob¬ 
lems,  1 19;  asked  to  take  charge  of  food 
supply  and  prices,  121;  head  of  Food 
Administration,  148 
Horton,  Dr.  George  M.,  343 
Hospitals  (see  also  Base  Hospitals),  125, 
313;  on  wheels,  77;  Committee  on,  131, 
250,  338,  481;  conference  on  standardiza¬ 
tion  of,  236;  bombardment  of,  457 
House,  Edward  M.,  429,  444 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.,  43,  164, 
213,  276,  357;  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of,  349 
Housing  Committee,  231 
Houston,  David  Franklin,  50,  64-5,  82, 
84,  hi,  116-17,  121,  154,  336,  472;  on 
conscription,  66,  202-3;  on  food  control, 
148 

Howe,  Captain,  438-41,  443 
Hubbard,  Mr.,  371 
Hudson  River,  beauties  of,  47 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  369;  letter  to 
President  on  aircraft  investigation,  351; 
places  responsibility  upon  army  officers, 
352 

Humburch,  Mrs.  Albert,  360-1 
Huntington,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  325,  475, 

483-4 

Hupp,  Dr.  Frank  Le  Moyne,  372 
Hurley,  Edward  N.,  invited  by  President 
to  head  Shipping  Board,  205-8 
Hygiene,  125 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Committee  on,  13 1, 
139)  I43>  250,  255,  275,  339,  481 

Illinois  Centennial,  celebration,  370 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  318-19 
Immorality,  97 

Increased  rank  (see  Rank,  increased) 

India,  232,  411 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  319 
Indianapolis  City  Hospital  Unit,  497 
Indians,  American,  224 
Industrial  medicine  and  surgery,  320 
Industrial  Medicine  and  Traumatic  Sur¬ 
gery,  Committee  on,  250,  483;  program 
of,  284-5 

Industrial  Preparedness,  Committee  on, 
49-50 

Industrial  reserve,  86 

Industrial  surgeons  meet  in  Washington, 
265 

Industrial  training,  254 
Industries,  non-essential,  306 
Industry  (see  Labor) 

Infections,  96 

Infectious  Diseases  and  Laboratories,  Di¬ 
vision  of,  492 
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dered  by  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps,  380-3;  postpones  Clinical  Con¬ 
gress,  387 

Ingels,  H.  P.,  Secretary,  War  Industries 
Board,  490 

Ingolstadt,  Germany,  21 
Interior,  Department  of,  124,  133,  148 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  147, 
272-3 

Ireland,  Maj.  Gen.  Merritte  W.,  M.C., 
U.S.A.,  358,  366,  400,  466,  494;  Finney’s 
candidate  for  Surgeon  General,  355; 
as  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  395; 
issues  overseas  order  to  Franklin  H. 
Martin,  398;  honorary  fellowship,  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons,  399 
Italian-Austrian  Front,  440-443  (see  also 
Battlefields) 

Italian  Commission  in  U.S.,  173 
Italians,  442 

Italy,  72,  387,  400,  41 1,  422;  medical  aid 
to,  270-1 

Jackson,  Dr.  Jabez  N.,  295,  315-16,  475 
Jackson,  Lieutenant,  317 
Jackson,  Gen.  Stonewall,  391 
Janeway,  Dr.  Theodore,  143,  215,  475 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  315 
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phia,  498 

Jennings,  Dr.  Charles  J.,  332 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  354 
Joffre,  Marshal  J.  J.  C.,  158,  164-5,  222, 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  52,  116,  178 
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Johnson,  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  S.,  258-61,  490 

Johnson,  Dr.  Paul,  479 

Johnson,  Philip,  333 
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Joint  Meetings,  Council  and  Commission, 
1917:  January,  84-5;  February,  89-97; 
March,  104,  114;  April,  117-18,  12 1-3, 
142-3;  June,  176-7,  191-2;  July,  199; 
August,  213;  September,  224-5;  Novem¬ 
ber,  254-5.  1918 :  March,  292;  July,  336. 
First  consideration  of  General  Muni¬ 
tions  Board,  95-6 

Jonas,  Dr.  August  Frederick,  325,  487 
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Jones,  Col.  Sir  Robert,  226 
Joue  les  Tours,  Indre  et  Loire,  U.S.  Base 
Hospital,  496 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  180,  384 
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Jugo-Slavs,  396 

Jump,  Dr.  Henry  D.,  332,  475,  485;  re¬ 
cruiting  trips  of,  296-7;  “Billy  Sunday,” 

334 

Jusserand,  Ambassador  M.,  165 

Kahlke,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  249,  309,  475 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,  15,  23,  27,  409,  424-5 
Kammerer,  Dr.  Fred,  Director  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  16,  497 

Kanavel,  Dr.  Allen  B.,  240,  249,  421,  475, 
485;  in  Paris,  420 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  315 
Kean,  Brig.  Gen.  Jefferson  R.,  40,  42,  53-7, 
72,  76-7,  80,  87,  99,  116,  131,  173,  228, 
239,  395)  473)  478)  487;  goes  overseas, 
199-200 

Keefe,  Dr.  John  William,  488 
Keen,  Dr.  William  Williams,  249,  306, 
325,  329;  in  a  fitting  climax,  311-12; 
death  of,  312 
Kelly  Field,  316 
Kenilworth,  Ill.,  60,  187 
Kennedy,  Colonel,  399-400 
Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  367 
Keogh,  Sir  Alfred,  232,  328;  on  American 
medical  officers,  268 

Keppel,  Dr.  Frederick  P.,  334,  345,  364 
Kernan  Board,  103,  109;  report  of,  hi 
Kernan,  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  J.,  103 
Keyes,  Dr.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  482;  Director, 
Base  Hospital  No.  1,  496 
Kilgore,  Dr.  E.  S.,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  30,  497 

King,  Lt.  Col.  Edgar,  226,  265,  343 
King  George  V  of  Great  Britain,  156,  390, 
427,  461;  on  achievement  of  American 
and  allied  troops,  371 
King  Louis  of  France,  455 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  390 
King,  Dr.  Otto  U.,  480 
King’s  County  Hospital  Unit,  Brooklyn, 
498 

Kingsbury,  N.  C.,  108 
Kirk,  Dr.  Edward  C.,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Dentistry,  13 1,  475,  480 
Knight,  Lt.  Com.  C.  P.,  294 
Knights  of  Columbus,  144,  354,  436; 

Baker  on,  230 
Knotty  Ash,  465 
Kosmak,  Dr.  George  W.,  475 
Krefeld,  Germany,  13,  16,  25-6 
Kruttschnitt,  Julius,  147 
Kuhn,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  89,  92,  154, 
289 

Kuhn,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  289 

Labor  (see  also  Samuel  Gompers),  72,  76, 
9°)  94,  99,  101,  io5,  149,  218,  225; 


Gompers  on,  66;  exemption  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  92,  265;  health  and  welfare, 
120;  adjustment  of  differences,  145-6, 
2 1 1,  224;  embarrassed  by  enlistments, 
146,  1 7 1 ;  living  standards,  147-8,  stir¬ 
ring  recital  by  British  Labor  delegation, 
167-70;  conditions  in  the  Northwest, 
191;  housing  of  workmen,  231;  program 
for,  275;  organization  of,  313;  women  doc¬ 
tors  for  industry,  308 

Labor  Adjustment  Commission,  named  by 
the  President,  210,  224;  personnel  of,  225 
Labor,  Committee  on,  94,  115,  147,  214, 
254,  490;  Sub-committees  of,  490 
Labor,  Department  of,  111,  121,  124 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  136 
Laboratory  Methods  of  the  United  States 
Army,  492 

LaFayette,  Ind.,  327 
Lake  Michigan,  196 
Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  46 
Lakeside  [Hospital,  ^Cleveland,  53-4,  56, 
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Lakeside  Hospital  Unit,  240,  496 
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Lambert,  Dr.  Adrian,  180 
Lambert,  Mrs.  Adrian,  180 
Lambert,  Dr.  Alexander,  180 
Lambert,  Dr.  Samuel  W.,  398 
Landis,  Col.  J.  F.  Reynolds,  105 
Landis,  Dr.  John  H.,  475 
Lane,  Franklin  Knight,  50,  64-5,  69,  82, 
89,  107-8,  116,  121-2,  145,  154,  171, 
2 1 1,  472;  on  conscription,  202-3 
Lane,  Lady,  459 

Lane,  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  247,  324, 
328,  410,  414,  459;  comes  to  America, 
321-2;  addresses  American  doctors,  326- 

334 

Laney,  Alice  de,  449 
Lansing,  Robert,  154,  164,  173,  406,  429 
Lansing,  Mrs.  Robert,  164,  173 
Laon,  France,  422 
Lapham,  Dr.  Mary,  486 
Laryngology,  Sub-committee  on  (see  also 
Throat  Diseases),  315,  486 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  187,  397 
Lathrop,  Miss  Julia  C.,  479,  484 
Lauder,  Mr.,  333 

Law,  Dr.  Arthur  Ayer,  7,  81-2,  186;  in 
Paris,  414;  Director,  Base  Hospital  No. 
26, 497 

Lawford,  V.  A.,  154 

Lea  &  Febiger,  492 

Lead  (see  also  Metals),  no 
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LeConte,  Dr.  Robert  G.,  40,  217 

Leeds,  England,  422 
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Legislation,  Committee  on  Medical,  13 1, 
216,  250,  315,  338;  personnel  of,  483 
Leigh,  Major,  418,  420 
Lessons  from  the  Enemy:  How  Germany 
Cares  for  Her  War  Disabled  (McDill),  492 
Lever,  Sir  S.  H.,  154 

Levison,  Dr.  Charles,  Director,  Base 
Hospital  No.  47,  498 

Levy,  Madam  Caroline  B.  K.,  proposes  war 
medical  training  in  France,  303-5 
Lewi,  Dr.  Maurice  J.,  229 
Lewis,  Dr.  Dean  D.,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  13,  496 

Liberty  Loans,  third,  303;  fourth,  371-2, 
.389 

Lice,  Crile  says  a  leading  war  problem,  256 
Lichty,  Dr.  John  A.,  475 
Liege,  Belgium,  14,  18,  25,  31 
Limerick,  Ireland,  408 
Limoges,  Haute  Vienne,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  496-7 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  63,  101,  107,  391 
Lincoln ,  Life  of  (Nicolay  and  Hay),  391 
Little,  Captain,  458 

Liverpool,  England,  10-11,  28,  34,  409-10 
Lloyd,  Dr.  Samuel,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  8,  496 
Lloyd  George,  167 
Loeb,  Dr.  Llanau  W.,  492 
Loewy,  Lieutenant,  288 
Logan,  Thomas  F.,  483 
Logan,  Dr.  W.  H.  G.,  215,  255,  475; 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Dentistry,  229, 
480 

London,  England,  1,  6-7,  10-11,  30,  101, 
152,  402,  405,  409-10,  422;  Hotel  Cecil, 
1,  7-8,  11 ;  Victoria  Station,  1,  11,  41 1; 
Committee  for  Relief  of  Stranded  Amer¬ 
icans,  7-10;  Savoy  Hotel,  7,  9-1 1,  32, 
410,  458-60,  462-3;  Waldorf  Hotel,  8-9; 
North  German  Lloyd  S.S.  Co.,  8;  Win¬ 
chester  jail,  11 ;  American  Embassy,  30, 
32;  press  of,  32;  Self  ridge’s,  33;  White 
Star  S.S.  Co.,  35;  Adastral  House,  411, 
459;  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Belgrave 
Mansion  Hotel,  British  War  Office,  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  office,  Victoria  Embankment, 
41 1 ;  Charing  Cross,  412,  458,  460;  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  458—9 ;  St.  James  Park, 
St.  James  Street,  the  Mall,  Trafalgar 
Square,  on  Christmas  Day,  1918,  458; 
Regent  Street,  459;  Strand,  459-60,  462; 
House  of  Commons,  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  460;  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1918, 
462-3;  Fleet  Street,  Guild  Hall,  462 
London  Daily  Express ,  402 
London  Times ,  8,  33 
Long,  Breckinridge,  155 
Long,  Dr.  John  Wesley,  488 


Lookout  Mountain,  293 
Lost  Legion ,  The ,  163 
Louisville,  365;  Seelbach  Hotel,  367;  Pen- 
dennis  Club,  370 
Louisville  Courier- J ournal,  368 
Lovejoy,  Owen  R.,  479 
Lovett,  Judge  Robert  Scott,  214 
Lovett,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  492 
Lowden,  Governor  Frank  O.,  330,  397 
Lower,  Dr.  William  O.,  329,  332 
“Loyola  Unit,”  New  Orleans,  La.,  271 
Lucia ,  Sextet  from,  218 
Luedde,  Dr.  William  H.,  315 
Lund,  Dr.  Fred  B.,  40,  42,  236,  475,  487; 

retiring  President,  Clinical  Congress,  236 
Lusitania ,  S.S.,  471 
Lusk,  Dr.  Graham,  481 
Luxuries,  112 

Lyle,  Dr.  William  Clifton,  487 

Lyman,  Henry,  46-8 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Henry,  46-8 

Lyons,  France,  1,  96,  430 

Lyster,  Lieut.  Col.  Theodore  C.,  486 

MacAlister,  John  Y.  W.,  41 1 
MacDonald,  Joseph,  Jr.,  476 
Machine  Gun  Board,  109;  report  of,  111 
Machine,  tool  survey,  86 
Mack,  Judge  Julian  W.,  presents  draft  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  bill,  215 
Mackenzie,  Sir  James,  247,  324,  328;  comes 
to  America,  321-2;  addresses  American 
doctors,  325-34 

MacKenzie,  Dr.  Kenneth  A.  J.,  344,  488 
Macmahon,  Arthur  W.,  488 
MacVeagh,  Franklin,  156 
Macy,  V.  Everit,  490 
Madison,  Wis.,  360-1,  437 
Mail  Service,  first  aerial,  318 
Malcolm,  Ian,  154 

Malone,  Dudley  Field,  180;  addresses  doc¬ 
tors,  185 

Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home ,  The ,  421 

Mann,  Louis  (actor),  389 

Mann,  Mrs.,  460 

Manning,  Van  H.,  483 

Manual  of  Arms,  384 

March,  Gen.  Peyton  C.,  Chief  of  Staff, 

349,  355,  37o,  403 
Marine  Band,  164 

Marine  Corps,  93,  123;  strength  figures,  493 
Marne,  River,  165,  187,  238,  427 
Mars,  Nievre,  U.S.  Base  Hospital,  496,  498 
Marsh,  E.  P.,  225 

Marshall,  Vice  Pres.  Thomas  R.,  154,  165 
Martin,  Captain,  465 
Martin,  Mrs.  373 

Martin,  Dr.  Edward,  40,  80,  131,  215-16, 
232,  235,  249,  257,  262,  270-1,  295, 
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309-10, 324-5, 329, 334, 377, 389, 392-3, 
476,  481,  483-4;  Chairman,  Committee 
on  States  Activities  and  Examinations, 
229,  485;  Chairman,  Editorial  Commit¬ 
tee,  230,  480;  commends  Medical  Sec¬ 
tion,  314;  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Medical  Advisory  Boards,  483;  First 
Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Surgery, 

485 

Martin,  Mrs.  Edward,  271 

Martin,  Dr.  Franklin  EL,  50,  91,  95,  150, 
155,  242,  250,  257,  340,  472,  478.  CHIEF 
events:  in  Europe  at  outbreak  of  World 
War,  1-37;  in  England,  1,  6-12,  30—5;  in 
France,  2-6;  in  Germany,  13-27,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  28-9;  organizer,  Committeeof  Amer¬ 
ican  Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness, 
40;  appointed  to  Advisory  Commission, 
46;  interviews  associates  on  preparedness, 
52;  calls  on  Secretary  Baker,  55-6;  on 
to  Washington,  performs  last  surgical 
operation,  61;  on  associates  in  Commis¬ 
sion,  61-3;  meets  Council  associates, 
64-5;  secures  budget  for  medical  war 
activities,  69-70;  responsibilities  as  Sec¬ 
retary-General,  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  Clinical  Congress,  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  Surgery,  Gynecology  atui 
Obstetrics,  77;  establishes  permanent 
quarters  in  Washington,  78;  calls  meeting 
of  deans  of  medical  schools,  79-82;  on 
need  for  medical  officers,  80;  dissatisfied 
with  meager  records  of  meetings  of 
Commission  and  Council,  83-6;  outlines 
order  of  business  for  Commission,  85-6; 
on  standardization  of  medical  supplies,  87. 

Organizes  General  Medical  Board  and 
its  Executive  Committee,  116,  118,  123- 
5,  130-1,  215-7,  232;  calls  meeting  to 
discuss  venereal  diseases  and  alcohol 
re  Army  and  Navy,  138-45;  endeavors 
to  secure  medical  information  from 
abroad,  149-50;  has  interview  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson,  150;  invited  to  dinner  at 
White  House,  153;  Lord  Balfour  asks 
for  doctors,  155;  and  gets  them,  156-61, 
163;  fulfills  requests  of  British  and 
French  for  medical  officers  and  ambu¬ 
lances,  158-63;  asks  General  Munitions 
Board  to  send  2,500  Ford  ambulances 
to  France,  161;  on  Board  of  Medical 
Promotions,  1 7 1 ;  organizes  State  Com¬ 
mittees  of  National  Defense,  Medical 
Section,  176-7;  dons  uniform  of  U.S. 
Army,  177-9;  as  a  “pinch  hitter,”  181; 
extracts  from  talk  on  need  of  doctors, 
182-3;  organizes  patriotic  meetings  to 
enroll  doctors,  186;  first  appearance  in 
uniform  before  associates,  192;  suggests 


asking  Council  if  Commission  could 
further  help,  198-9;  on  conscription,  201; 
authorized  to  appoint  additional  com¬ 
mittees,  21 1 ;  inspects  hospital  and  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  at  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station,  21 1;  attends  first 
meeting  of  War  Industries  Board,  214; 
arranges  meeting  at  Rockefeller  Insti¬ 
tute,  216-17;  “prescribes”  doctor  for 
Gompers,  220-1;  arranges  war  session  of 
Clinical  Congress  in  Chicago,  235-40; 
illness  prevents  attendance  upon  Clinical 
Congress  sessions,  236;  advocates  com¬ 
plete  physical  examination  of  every  re¬ 
cruit,  256-7;  selection  of  Medical  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  257-8;  selection  of  Medical 
Aids  to  Governors,  258-63;  notice  of 
appointment  to  aids,  261;  has  vacation, 
arranges  medical  aid  to  Italy,  270-1;  on 
program  of  reconstruction,  275-6;  on 
sanitary  regulations  of  cantonments, 
286-8;  visits  army  camps,  lauds  Baker, 
288-90;  comments  on  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  290;  arranges  meeting  at  Camp 
Greenleaf,  292-6;  has  interview  with 
President  Wilson,  advocates  survey  allied 
medical  organizations,  299-301;  inten¬ 
sifies  appeal  for  enrollments,  302;  inter¬ 
views  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  305;  attends 
patriotic  rally  in  Philadelphia,  306-8; 
theme  “The  New  Way,”  307-8;  ar¬ 
ranges  meeting  State  Committees,  ex¬ 
plains  need  for  doctors,  309;  organizes 
Committee  on  Industrial  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  313;  on  another  recruiting  tour, 
315-20;  echo  of  wedding  bells,  320;  more 
patriotic  rallies,  323-34;  off  to  Chicago, 
a  birthday  befitting  royalty,  342;  to 
Pacific  Coast,  343;  recalled  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  reason,  345 ;  interest  in  increased 
rank  for  medical  officers,  346-50;  urges 
necessity  of  retaining  Gorgas,  356-8; 
visits  homeland  and  attends  Middle-West 
meetings,  360-1;  commissioned  Colonel 
in  Medical  Corps,  U.S.A.,  361 ;  another  re¬ 
cruiting  trip,  365-72;  at  dedication  of 
service  flag,  367-8;  defends  men  at  the 
helm,  368-9;  salutes  the  flag,  371-2; 
addresses  nurses,  373-6;  organizes  Vol¬ 
unteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  377-84; 
postpones  Congress  and  College  meetings 
because  of  influenza,  387;  arranges  itiner¬ 
ary  for  European  doctors,  389;  tribute 
to  Gifford,  394-5 ;  first  meeting  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Ireland,  395;  Chairman,  General 
Medical  Board,  473;  Chairman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  477;  ex  officio  member 
all  committees  of  Medical  Section  (see 
Medical  Committees),  478-87 
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Going  “Overseas,”  398;  overseas  orders, 
403;  sails  for  Europe  with  British  guests, 
403-9;  lands  at  Liverpool,  409-10;  in 
London,  410-12;  en  route  to  France,  412; 
in  Paris,  413-28;  visits  the  French- 
German  battlefields,  416-27;  his  orders, 
422;  in  Nice,  430;  in  Italy,  431-44;  visits 
the  Italian-Austrian  front,  440-3;  appre¬ 
ciation  of  allied  accomplishments,  442; 
in  Paris  when  Woodrow  Wilson  arrives, 
444-8;  visits  French- German  battlefields, 
448-55;  returns  to  Paris,  455-7;  wit¬ 
nesses  President  Wilson’s  arrival  in  Lon¬ 
don,  458-64;  homeward  bound,  465-7; 
end  of  the  great  adventure,  468 
Martin,  Mrs.  Franklin  H.,  to  whom  the 
“scribble”  was  written,  10,  32-3,  35, 
46-7,  172,  179,  185-7,  189,  270,  289-90, 
316,  318,  323,  325,  360-1,  368,  371,  376, 
389,  393,  397-8,  400-1,  408,  412,  424, 
427,  459,  466-8;  in  Europe  at  outbreak 
of  World  War,  1 
Martin,  Dr.  H.  H.,  309 
Martin,  Dr.  W.  F.,  480 
Marvel,  Dr.  Philip,  488 
Maryland  Club,  Baltimore,  52 
Maryland  University  Medical  School  Unit, 
498 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Unit,  496 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  Unit, 
498 

Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society,  331 
Matas,  Dr.  Rudolph,  40 
Materials  (see  also  Supplies),  90;  manu¬ 
factured,  76;  raw,  76,  no,  115,  118,  125; 
price  of,  119 
Mauretania ,  S.S.,  404 
Maus,  Col.  L.  M.,  482 
Maxson,  Capt.  Charles  W.,  466-7 
Mayo,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  40,  116,  182,  186, 
192-3,  215,  235,  239,  247,  250,  258-61, 
276,  294,  305,  343,  345,  347,  377,  388, 
476,  478,  483;  on  Board  of  Medical  Pro¬ 
motions,  1 71;  President,  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  179-86;  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  180;  on  need  of  cabinet  officer  in 
medicine,  264;  appointed  to  the  General 
Staff,  324;  extols  work  of  medical  men, 
330;  Chairman,  Committee  on  Surgery, 

485 

Mayo,  Dr.  William  J.,  42,  116,  186,  215, 
238,  240,  247,  250,  276,  289,  358-9,  363, 
377,  388-9,  399,  473,  478,  485,  487; 
Chairman,  Committee  of  American 
Physicians  for  Medical  Preparedness,  40; 
first  Chairman,  Committee  on  States 
Activities  and  Examinations,  132;  on 
Board  of  Medical  Promotions,  1 71  ^ap¬ 
pears  before  Council  and  Commission, 


255;  appointed  to  the  General  Staff,  324; 
on  successor  to  Gorgas,  357;  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Surgery,  485 
Mayo,  Mrs.  William  J.,  289,  399 
Mayo  Foundation,  116 
McAdoo,  William  Gibbs,  154,  282,  291, 
368-9;  appointed  Director  General  of 
railroads,  273-4 

McAfee,  Lt.  Col.  Larry  B.,  413,  421 
McAndrew,  Tames  W.,  Chief  of  Staff, 
A.E.F.,  422 

McArthur,  Dr.  L.  L.,  325,  361;  Director, 
Base  Hospital  No.  14,  496 
McCain,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  P.,  205 
McCaw,  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  D.,  385 
McChord,  C.  C.,  272 
McCormack,  Dr.  Arthur  T.,  367 
McCormick,  Mrs.  Stanley,  479,  489 
McCulloch,  Col.  C.  C.,  Jr.,  480 
McDill,  Dr.  John  R.,  492 
McGill,  Lt.  Col.  J.  Fauntleroy,  360 
McGuire,  Lieut.  Clarence  A.,  226 
McGuire,  Dr.  Stuart,  131,  215,  249,  476, 
485;  Secretary,  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion,  483;  Director,  Base  Hospital  No. 
45,  498 

McKellar,  Senator  Kenneth  D.,  347 
McKenzie,  Dr.  George,  488 
McKernon,  Dr.  James  F.,  in  Paris,  455 
McKinnon,  F.  B.,  108 
McLaughlin,  Dr.  Allan  J.,  480 
McLean,  Dr.  Angus,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  17,  497 

McLean,  Dr.  John  D.,  232,  257,  259-61, 

295,  309,  33D  334,  377,  476;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps, 
478;  Secretary,  Committee  on  Medical 
Advisory  Boards,  483;  Secretary,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  States  Activities,  485 
McLean,  Warden,  auditorium,  293,  392 
McLean,  Mrs.  William,  296 
McMurtry,  Dr.  Lewis  S.,  40,  325,  487 
Means,  Dr.  Lenna  L.,  476,  486 
Meaux,  France,  416,  422 
Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Sub-committee 
on,  490 

Medical  Advisory  Boards,  258-62,  315; 
Committee  on,  250,  483;  co-operation 
of  Medical  Section,  257-8;  General 
Crowder’s  tribute,  263 
Medical  aid  to  England,  155-60,  163;  to 
France,  158-63;  to  Italy,  270-1 
Medical  Aids  to  Governors,  selected  by 
Medical  Section,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  258-63;  telegram  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  260-1;  transferred  to  Provost 
Marshal  General’s  office,  338;  personnel 
of,  487 

Medical  Committees:  General  Medical 
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Board,  Executive  Committee,  Central 
Governing  Board,  Child  Welfare,  Ve¬ 
nereal  Diseases,  Dentistry,  Editorial, 
Hospitals,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  In¬ 
dustrial  Medicine  and  Traumatic  Sur¬ 
gery,  Legislation,  Medical  Advisory 
Boards,  Medical  Schools,  Nursing,  Pub¬ 
licity,  Rehabilitation  of  Maimed  and 
Crippled,  Research,  States  Activities, 
Surgery,  Women  Physicians,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Supplies  and  Equipment, 
473-87  (see  also  respective  committees) 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army  (see  also  Vol¬ 
unteer  Medical  Service  Corps),  40,  53-4, 
56-7,  72,  77,  117,  123,  125,  130-1,  136, 
150,  177,  181-2,  184-5,  212-13,  228,  236, 
259-60,  309,  494;  increased  rank  (see 
Rank,  increased);  service  to  war  prison¬ 
ers  in  Germany  and  Austria,  55;  en¬ 
rollments,  100,  229,  232,  237,  245,  282-3, 
385;  first  in  France,  first  to  make  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice,  225;  relation  of  medical 
students  and  internes,  227;  as  viewed  by 
the  British,  268;  classification  of  appli¬ 
cants,  282-3;  recruiting  meetings,  323- 
34;  Mayo  extols  work  of,  330;  potential 
members  of,  in  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps,  appreciation  of  Volunteer  Medi¬ 
cal  Service  Corps,  384;  appreciation  by 
General  Pershing,  385-6;  strength  dur¬ 
ing  World  War,  494 

Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  212;  potential 
members  of,  in  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps,  384;  enrollments,  385;  strength 
during  World  War,  495 
Medical  Deans,  conference  of,  79-82;  favor 
universal  military  training,  81;  received 
by  Baker,  82 
Medical  Defense  Act,  80 
Medical  Department,  U.S.  Army  (see  also 
Medical  Corps) ,  investigated  by  Congress, 
276-9 

Medical  preparedness,  38-42;  conferences 
on,  52;  Committee  of  American  Physi¬ 
cians  for,  39-42,  44-6,  67,  72-3,  77;  ap¬ 
proved  by  Council  of  National  Defense, 
69-70 

Medical  schools,  co-operation  of,  125,  177, 
303;  conference  of  deans,  79-82;  mili¬ 
tary  training  in,  80-2,  84-5;  release 
younger  men  for  service,  100;  Committee, 
on,  132,  250,  338;  personnel  of,  483 
Medical  Section,  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  74,  87,  95,  115-17,  120,  130,  182, 
232,  241,  261,  263,  266-7,  270,  355,  385; 
authorized  by  Council,  73;  a  co-operating 
body  only,  133;  State  Committees  of 
National  Defense,  176-7;  segregates  war 
'surgeons  into  specialties,  200;  internal 


organization,  243-5;  important  service 
to  draft  army,  256;  co-operates  with 
Medical  Advisory  Boards,  257-8;  selects 
Medical  Aids  to  Governors,  258-63; 
meeting  of  State  Committees,  309-12; 
discussed  by  Council,  320-1;  views  of 
the  Council,  transference  of  committees, 
338;  committees  of  (see  Medical  Com¬ 
mittees),  473-87 

Medical  students,  versus  the  draft,  216 
Medical  supplies  and  equipment,  stand¬ 
ardization  of,  76-7,  87,  125-6;  personnel 
of  Committee  on,  250,  487 
Medical  training  in  France,  proposed,  303-5 
Medical  War  Manuals,  492 
Medicine,  76,  90,  125;  medical  experts 
tell  of  war  experiences,  96;  profession 
of,  1 16;  and  surgery  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
123 

Mediterranean  Sea,  430 

Meeker,  Royal,  483 

Meigs,  Dr.  Grace  L.,  479 

Meltzer,  Dr.  Samuel,  217 

Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  174,  440 

Meriwether,  Dr.  Clinton  P.,  487 

Mersey,  The,  409 

Mesopotamia,  232,  41 1 

Mesves,  Nievre,  U.S.  Base  Hospital,  498 

Metals,  90,  99 

Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  85 
Metropolitan  Plospital  Unit,  New  York, 
498 

Metz,  France,  416,  419,  421,  423-5,  459 
Meurer,  Vice  Admiral,  402 
Mexican  border,  6=;,  77,  8^-7,  241,  340 
Meyers’  Men’s  Shop,  178 
Michael  Reese  and  St.  Luke’s  Hospitals 
Unit,  Chicago,  496 

Michigan  University  Medical  School,  81, 
116 

Midwifery,  Sub-committee  on,  479 
Milan,  Italy,  422,  443;  La  Scala  Opera 
House,  443 

Military  Ophthalmic  Surgery  (Greenwood, 
de  Schweinitz,  Parker),  492 
Military  Orthopedic  Surgery  (Brackett, 
Goldthwait,  Silver,  Albee,  Davis,  Frei¬ 
berg,  Lovett,  Porter),  492 
Military  Surgery  of  the  Ear ,  Nose,  and 
Throat  (Loeb),  492 

Military  Surgery  of  the  Zone  of  the  Advance 
(de  Tarnowsky),  230,  492 
Miller,  Dr.  C.  Jeff,  476,  487 
Miller,  Col.  Reuben  B.,  362,  478,  485 
Miller,  Dr.  R.  T.,  Director,  Base  Plospital 
No.  27,  497 

Millikan,  Dr.  R.  A.,  489 
Milliken,  Dr.  John  D.,  480 
Milwaukee  County  Hospital  Unit,  497 
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Minerals,  84,  90 
Mines,  Bureau  of,  190,  193 
Minister  of  Munitions,  British,  113,  120 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  427 
Minnesota  State  University  Medical 
School,  81 

Minnesota  State  University  Unit,  497 
Missionary  Ridge,  293 
Mississippi  River,  186 
Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  315 
Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  180 
Mock,  Dr.  Harry  E.,  483 
Moncheur,  Baron  Ludovic,  173 
Moncrief,  Col.  William  H.,  480;  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Surgery,  485 
Mongolia,  S.S.,  174 
Monroe  Doctrine,  98 
Montdidier,  France,  454 
Montebelluna,  Italy,  440 
Monte  Carlo,  France,  431-2 
Monte  Grappa,  Italy,  440,  442 
Montreal,  Quebec,  402 
Montreal  Star,  402 
Moore,  H.  H.,  479 
Moore,  Mrs.  Philip  N.,  488 
Moorehead,  Dr.  Frederick  B.,  480 
Moreuil,  France,  454 
Morgan,  Colonel,  288,  324 
Morgan,  Col.  Claude  K.,  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  General  Medical  Board,  477 
Morgan,  Dr.  Henry  W.,  480 
Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont,  433 
Morgan,  J.  P.  &  Co.,  92,  112 
Morrison,  Frank,  490 
Morron,  John  R.,  n-13,  15-16,  26 
Morron,  Mrs.,  14,  16 

Morton,  Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter,  314,  476; 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Women  Phy¬ 
sicians,  2 1 1,  486 
Moselle  valley,  425 
Mosher,  Dr.  Harris  P.,  486 
Motta,  Italy,  440 
Motter,  Dr.  M.  G.,  481 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  227;  Base 
Hospital  Unit,  496 
Mount  Vernon,  391 

Moynihan,  Lord,  232,  235,  240,  247,  270; 
attends  war  medical  meetings  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  popularity  of,  232-3;  appreciation 
of  Crile’s  unit  plan,  234;  appreciation  of 
medical  service  in  war,  tribute  to  Gorgas, 
Mayo,  238;  appears  before  Council  and 
Commission,  calls  upon  the  President, 
255;  honorary  fellow,  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  399 
Mudd,  Dr.  Harvey  G.,  389 
Mullen,  Dr.  E.  H.,  481 
Munich,  Germany,  1,  4,  5,  10-n,  14, 16-18, 
21,  26,  39;  Hotel  Continental,  17-19;  No. 
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9  Friedrichstrasse,  17-22;  Frauenklinik, 
University  of  Munich,  19 
Munitions,  90,  103-4,  112,  254;  Committee 
on,  115,  136;  standards,  152;  plants, 
enemy  aliens  in,  275 
Munitions  Standards  Board,  no 
Munro,  Alice  (Mrs.  Philip  Morss),  initiates 
her  own  job,  283-4 

Munro,  Mrs.  John  Cummings,  283,  436 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  74,  106, 
n 5 

Munson,  Col.  Edward  L.,  480 
“Munson”  shoe,  229 

Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T.,  175,  329;  Director, 
Base  Hospital  No.  21,  497 
Murphy,  Maj.  Grayson,  M.  P.,  228 
Murphy,  Dr.  John  B.,  40,  44 
Murphy,  Surgeon  Joseph  A.,  U.S.N.,  228, 
309,  313,  487 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  317 
Mutch,  Mrs.  Nathan,  459 
Myles,  Sir  Thomas,  247,  395,  397,  400, 
408-10;  en  route  to  America,  388;  in 
New  York,  in  Washington,  389;  received 
by  President  Wilson,  391;  addresses 
American  doctors  in  camps,  392-3;  hon¬ 
orary  fellowship,  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  399;  homeward  bound,  407 

Nancy,  France,  426-7 
Nantes,  Loire  Inferieure,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  496,  498 
Napoleon,  228 

Nation,  Mrs.  Nina  Estabrook,  in  Paris, 
427,  456 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero¬ 
nautics,  136-7 

National  Aero  Coast  Patrol  Commission, 
104 

National  Army  (see  also  Draft),  127 
National  Guard,  127,  177 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
224-5 

National  Research  Council,  52,  172,  189- 
90;  personnel  of,  489 

Naval  Consulting  Board,  43,  49-50,  62, 
65,  70,  72,  350;  personnel  of,  489 
Naval  Medical  College,  81 
Navy  Department,  125,  133,  139,  276 
Navy,  Medical  Corps  (see  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.N.),  495 

Navy,  U.S.,  39,  87,  93,  95,  113,  123-4,  126, 
132,  136,  194,  214,  276;  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  77,  130,  309;  health  of,  120; 
enrollments,  369;  order  suspending  serv¬ 
ice  enrollments,  354-5;  Medical  Corps, 
potential  members  of,  in  Volunteer  Medi¬ 
cal  Service  Corps,  384;  strength  figures, 
493 
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Neal,  Charles  P.,  338 
Neave,  Mr.,  291 

Nebraska  State  University  Unit,  Omaha, 
498 

Nephritis,  trench,  Crile  says  a  leading  war 
problem,  256 
Nestor,  Miss  Agnes,  489 
Neufchateau,  420-1 

Neurasthenia,  war,  Crile  says  a  leading  war 
problem,  256 
Neutrality,  98 

Newcastle,  England,  409,  422 
Newhaven,  England,  1,  6,  405 
Newton  D.  Baker  (Palmer),  51 
New  Year,  dawn  of,  465 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  London,  462-3 
New  York,  30,  33,  35,  334,  389,  440,  466; 
Delmonico’s,  398—9;  Biltmore  Hotel, 
389;  Waldorf-Astoria,  466-7;  Woolworth 
Building,  467 

New  York  Hospital  Unit,  496 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Hospital  Unit, 
496 

New  York  Times ,  32-3,  47,  388 
New  Zealanders,  442 

Nice,  France,  414,  428,  430-2,  439,  445; 

Cecil  Hotel,  430 
Nichols,  Dr.,  344 
Nicola,  Charles  A.,  46-7,  306 
Nicola,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  46-7,  306 
Nicolay,  John  George  (author),  391 
Nix,  Miss,  408 
Nobel  Prize,  96 

Noble,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.,  40,  81,  212, 
216,  251,  313,  328,  330-1,  355-8,  361-2, 
367,  481,  485 

Northcliffe,  Lord,  addresses  Munitions 
Board,  205 
North  Pole,  104 

Northwestern  University,  334,  440;  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  1 16,  174,  182;  Base  Hospital, 
248,  496;  Law  School,  257;  Medical 
Alumni  Association  of,  330 
Nose,  diseases  of  (see  also  Rhinology),  125; 
injuries,  227;  Committee  on  Diseases  of, 


338  . 

Notes  for  Army  Medical  Officers  (Goodwin, 
Gorgas),  492 

Noyes,  Miss  Clara  D.,  484 

Noyon,  France,  447,  449;  Hospital,  450 

Nurses,  enrollment  of,  civilian  need  of, 
295;  student,  346;  military  rank  for,  350; 
a  notable  gathering,  358;  Franklin  H. 
Martin  addresses,  373-6;  student  re¬ 
serve,  376 

Nursing,  Committee  on,  21 1,  250,  269, 
314,  338,  346;  personnel  of,  484  . 

Nursing,  Public  Health,  Sub-committee  on, 
125,  315;  personnel  of,  482 


Nutting,  Miss  M.  Adelaide,  216,  269,  294, 
358,  476;  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Nursing,  21 1,  484 

Oakman,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  480 
Ochsner,  Dr.  Albert  J.,  40,  389,  397,  476; 
appreciation  of  Surgeon  General  Gorgas, 
236;  appreciation  of  Franklin  H.  Martin, 
236;  Director,  Base  Hospital  No.  n,  496 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  360 
Offers  of  service,  89,  95,  185 
Official  Bulletin ,  206-7,  299>  3°3>  355>  429> 
inauguration  of,  138;  first  number,  167 
Ohio  River,  371 

Oil,  Co-operative  Committee  on,  prospec¬ 
tive  shortage  of,  193 

Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association,  317 
Olympic,  S.S.,  30,  32,  35,  404 
O’Neill,  Dr.  A.  Augustus,  330,  389,  397 
Ophthalmologists,  227 
Ophthalmology  (see  also  Eye  Diseases), 
210,  216;  Committee  on,  200,  338,  486 
Optical  glass,  126 
Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago,  235 
Ordnance,  95,  103-5,  io9,  113,  125 
Ordnance,  Bureau  of  U.S.N.,  123 
Ordnance  Department,  U.S.A.,  123 
Orduna,  S.S.,  174 
Oregon  University  Unit,  498 
Orthopedic  care  of  soldiers,  125,  226 
Orthopedic  Council,  492 
Osborn,  Mr.,  97 

Osteopaths,  qualifications  for  war  service, 
212-13 

Oto-laryngology,  210,  227 
Otology,  Sub-committee  on  (see  also  Ear 
Diseases),  315,  486 
Otterson,  John  E.,  104 
Ottis,  Colonel,  465 

Owen-Dyer  Bill  (see  also  Rank,  increased), 
288,  316,  319,  347-8 

Owen,  Senator  Robert  L.,  317;  co-author, 
Owen-Dyer  Bill,  347-8 
Owen,  Brig.  Gen.  William  O.,  234,  347,  483 
Owsley,  Captain,  316 
Oxford,  England,  422 

Pacific  Coast,  66 

Pacifists,  74,  100-1 

Padua,  Italy,  433,  43  7“8,  440 

Page,  Col.  Henry,  293,  296 

Page,  Ambassador  Walter  Hines,  5,  8,  30-1 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  271 

Palmer,  Frederick,  51 

Palmer,  Dr.  George  T.,  318,  482 

Palmer,  Mrs.  George  T.,  318 

Palmer,  Nina  Nation,  in  Paris  (Mrs.  C. 

William  Palmer),  427,  456 
Panama  Canal,  207 
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Pan-American  Union,  164,  173 
Paris,  France,  1-4,  7,  39,  152,  405-6,  410, 
413,  420-2,  425,  427-8,  440,  448,  453, 
455-7,  461;  Gare  du  Nord,  2;  Gare  de 
Lyon,  2-3;  Place  de  la  Bastille,  Cafe  de 
la  Paix,  3;  Bois  de  Boulogne, '%  445-6; 
Grand  Hotel,  3,  413,  424,  426-7,  444, 
447,  455,  457;  American  Hospital,  Thos. 
Cook  &  Son,  5;  American  Embassy,  5, 
445;  Latin  Quarter,  7;  Queen  Anne  Hotel, 
413;  Maxime’s,  414,  421;  Hotel  Regina, 
414;  Hotel  Continental,  414,  455;  Jardin 
des  Tuileries,  421,  445;  Place  de  la  Con¬ 
corde,  3,  421,  428,  444,  446-7;  Lafayette 
gate,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  422;  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  427; 
Grand  Opera  House,  443 ;  greets  Woodrow 
Wilson,  445-8;  Champs  Elysees,  445-7; 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  446;  Hotel  de  Ville, 
447;  Murat  Mansion,  456 
Parker,  Edwin  B.,  490 
Parker,  Gurdon  S.,  480 
Parker,  Dr.  Henry  Pickering,  becomes 
Gompers’  medical  adviser,  221-2 
Parker,  Dr.  Walter  R.,  486,  492 
Parsons,  Dr.  Mary,  486 
Paterson,  Herbert,  410 
Pathology,  125 

Patriotic  meetings  for  enrollment  of  medical 
officers,  186 

Patriotic  offers  of  help,  89,  95,  185 
Patriotism,  127 
Pattee,  Miss,  17-18,  26 
Patterson,  Miss  Hannah,  359,  489;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Committee  on  Child  Welfare,  479 
Patterson,  Maj.  Robert  U.,  57 
Pax,  a  dog,  33-6,  412 
Peabody,  F.  S.,  491 
Peace  Conference,  413,  444,  472 
Peace  Delegates,  U.S.,  429 
Peace  Treaties  signed,  472 
Pearce,  Dr.  R.  M.,  Vice  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Civilian  Co-operation  in  Com¬ 
bating  Venereal  Diseases,  479 
Pearson,  Dr.  William  Wilson,  487 
Peary,  Rear  Adm.  Robert  Edwin,  104 
Peck,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  13 1,  249,  329,  399, 
476,  484-5;  on  service  in  France,  215; 
Director,  Base  Hospital  No.  15,  497 
Peck,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  399 
Peck,  Dr.  William  B.,  361 
Peek,  George  N.,  490 
Peixotto,  Dr.  Jessica,  479 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  174, 
496;  Base  Hospital,  497 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  147 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  80 
Penrose,  Dr.  Charles  B.,^324,  476,  486; 
invaluable  service  of,  283;  Chairman, 
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Sub-committee  on  Classification  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  486 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J.,  178,  228,  367,  370, 
422;  ordered  to  France,  172;  attitude  on 
alcoholic  control  and  .venereal  diseases, 
339-41;  thanks  the  Medical  Corps,  385-6 
Persons,  W.  Frank,  478,  484 
Peterson,  Dr.  Reuben,  332,  373,  487 
Pettit,  Dr.  Joseph  A.,  344,  387;  valuable 
helper  in  Medical  Section,  364 
Peyton,  Maj.,  402 
Phelps,  Prof.  Earle  B.,  476,  481 
Phelps,  Surg.  J.  R.,  U.S.N.,  228,  482 
Phelps,  W.  W.,  490 
Phifer,  Dr.  Fred  Hood,  488 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  55-7,  333;  patriotic 
meeting,  306 

Phillips,  Hon.  William,  155 
Physicians’  CluNof  Chicago,  186,  330 
Piave,  River,  440-1 
Pierce,  Colonel,  402 

Pierce,  Brig.  Gen.  Palmer  E.,  124,  150, 
198,  208,  214 
Piez,  Charles,  343 

Piollet,  Maj.  A.,  en  route  to  America,  387; 
in  New  York,  in  Washington,  389;  re¬ 
ceived  by  President  Wilson,  391 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  38,  333,  372,  376;  Wilfiam 
Penn  Hotel,  372;  University  Medical 
School  Unit,  497 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  362;  Medical 
Department,  116 
Plattsburg  camp,  66,  74 
Plummer,  Dr.  Henry  S.,  487 
Pneumonia,  217 
Podiatrists,  229 
Poincare,  M.,  390,  446,  448 
Polak,  Dr.  John  Osborn,  n 
Polak,  Mrs.  John  Osborn,  11 
Politics,  adjournment  of,  126 
Polk,  Frank  L.,  155 
Polyclinic,  Rome,  433 
Pope,  Miss  Dorothy,  479,  488 
Pope,  Sir  Joseph,  154 
Porter,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  40 
Porter,  George  F.,  473 
Porter,  Dr.  John  L.,  492 
Portsmouth,  England,  U.S.  Base  Hospital, 
498 

Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co.,  108 
Postoffice  Department,  estimated  receipts, 
224 

Pouques  les  Eaux,  Nievre,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  498 

Pratt,  Francis  C.,  104 
Preparedness  (see  also  Defense),  90,  103, 
105;  medical,  38-42,  91,  133,  176,  246; 
attitude  of  Baker,  Daniels,  Wilson,  75; 
Gompers,  75-6;  industrial,  89,  350; 
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commission  recommends  program  for 
million  men,  93,  99 

Presbyterian  and  Cook  County  Hospitals 
Unit,  Chicago,  496 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  174; 

Base  Hospital,  496 
Press,  the,  137 
Price,  Dr.  Henry  T.,  479 
Price,  Theodore,  120 
Price,  Dr.  Weston  A.,  480 
Prices,  Committee  on,  151 
Priority,  Army  versus  Navy,  151 
Priority  Board,  113,  214 
Prisoners,  English  and  French,  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  55;  German,  418 
Production,  increase  of,  89;  Committee  on, 
214 

Prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages,  144;  con¬ 
ference  on,  138-40;  modest  origin  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  138-45;  per¬ 
sonnel  of  sub-committee,  139,  339,  481; 
resolutions  on  Canadian  plan,  140;  press 
statement,  145;  General  Medical  Boards 
early  stand  on,  338;  and  the  A.E.F., 
339;  attitude  of  Baker  and  Pershing, 
339-41 

Promotions,  Board  on  Medical  (see  Rank, 
increased),  170 
Prophylactic  treatment,  97 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  283,  381 
Public  Health  Service,  U.S.,  39,  77,  130, 
194,  276,  294;  reserve  corps  proposed, 
166;  enrollments,  369;  Sanitary  Reserve 
Corps  of,  378;  asks  aid  of  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps,  380-3;  potential 
members  of,  in  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps,  384 

Public  Information,  Committee  on,  Presi¬ 
dent  appoints,  137,  167,  266 
Publicity,  84,  89,  137 

Publicity,  Medical,  Committee  on,  132,  484 
Pullman  Co.,  77 
Purnell,  Dr.  Caroline,  486 
Pyne,  Percy  R.,  473 

Quartermaster’s  Department,  U.S.A.,  123, 
208,  281,  286,  403,  491 
Queen  Mary  of  England,  461 
Queensborough,  England,  28 

Radium  in  Gynecology,  The  Use  of  (Clark), 

239 

Railroad  Administration,  291 
Railroads,  87,  90,  99,  114,  176,  276;  threat¬ 
ened  strike,  107;  Trans-Siberian,  114; 
speeding  up  transportation,  146-7;  in 
Russia,  166;  unification  of,  272-4;  moneys 
advanced  to,  365 


Railway  Chief  Surgeons,  Association  of, 
enrollment  of,  210 

Ramsdell,  Lieut.  Com.  Robert  C.,  478, 
Rand,  Colonel,  316 

Rank,  increased  for  medical  officers  (see 
also  Owen-Dyer  Bill),  170,  216,  288-9, 
346-50;  for  dentists,  229;  the  Owen- 
Dyer  Bill,  347;  President  endorses, 
Baker  endorses,  348 
Ransdell,  Senator  Joseph  E.,  271 
Ransohoff,  Dr.  Joseph,  325 
Raw  Materials,  Committee  on,  214 
Raymond,  Colonel,  330-1 
Rea,  Samuel,  147 
Read,  Verner  Z.,  225 
Reclamation  of  rejected  registrants,  264 
Reconstruction,  314,  336;  hospitals,  308; 
in  Europe,  411-12 

Reconstruction,  of  wounded  (see  also 
Rehabilitation  and  Wounded),  226 
Recreation,  97 

Red  Cross,  53-7,  76,  80,  87,  99,  116,  130, 
132,  144,  173-5,  177,  i94,  i99,  228,  246, 
248,  271,  276,  294,  321,  376,  399,  420-1, 

425,  428,  432-3,  435-9,  443,  450,  467; 
Medical  Department,  77;  in  Florence, 
434;  French,  449 

Red  Cross  Base  Hospitals,  list  of  (see  also 
Base  Hospitals),  496-8 
Redfield,  William  Cox,  50,  64-5,  84,  95, 
1 1 6,  1 18,  145,  154,  472;  on  conscription, 
66 

Reed,  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.,  40 
Reed,  Dr.  Robert  J.,  372 
Re-education,  of  wounded  soldiers,  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  (see  also  Reconstruction), 
193-4 

Regan,  Lieutenant,  457 
Rehabilitation  of  Maimed  and  Crippled, 
193-4,  211,  216,  226,  232,  321,  484;  Com¬ 
mittee  on,  211,  484;  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  reports  on,  290;  (see  also  Recon¬ 
struction) 

Reims,  France,  419,  421-3 
Remington  Small  Arms  Works,  333 
Replogle,  J.  Leonard,  490 
Requa,  M.  L.,  193 

Research,  Medical,  90,  125,  233;  Committee 
on,  132,  229,  250,  315,  338,  485 
Resources,  91,  99 
Respiration,  artificial,  217 
Reynolds,  Dr.  A.  H.,  480 
Reynolds,  D.  M.,  488 
Reynolds,  Earle,  456 
Reynolds,  Col.  Frederick  P.,  480 
Rhine,  River,  14,  22-4,  423,  454 
Rhinology,  Sub-committee  on  (see  also  Nose 
diseases),  315,  486 
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Rhone,  River,  430 
Richards,  Dr.  T.  W.,  487 
Richardson,  Dr.  Charles  W.,  Chairman, 
Sub-committee  on  Oto-Rhino-Laryngol- 
ogy,  2 1 1,  486 
Richardson,  General,  324 
Richter,  Dr.  Harry  M.,  330 
Riggs,  Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.,  M.C., 
U.S.N.,  495 

Rist,  Maj.  Eduard,  158-9 
Riviera,  French,  432 

Rixey,  Rear  Adm.  P.  M.,  M.C.,  U.S.N. 
(Ret.),  481 

Rixford,  Dr.  Emmet,  40,  476 
Robertson,  Dr.  John  Dill,  318 
Robins,  Thomas,  489 
Robinson,  Henry  M.,  488 
Robinson,  T.  W.,  231 
Robinson,  Dr.  William  Duffield,  478 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  General  Hospital  Unit, 
497 

Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
96,  247,  249;  General  Medical  Board 
meets  at,  216-7 
Rockey,  Dr.  Alpha  E.,  344 
Rodeheaver,  Homer,  466 
Rogers,  Dr.  Carey  Pegram,  487 
Rogers,  Sam  L.,  482 

Rome,  Italy,  414,  422,  431,  435,  443;  the 
Eternal  City,  Grand  Hotel,  432;  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy,  Mount  Janiculum,  Poly¬ 
clinic,  433 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  155;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  123;  reports  on 
rehabilitation,  290;  Franklin  H.  Martin 
comments  on,  290 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  180;  addresses  doc¬ 
tors,  185 

Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  96;  Base 
Hospital  Unit,  497 

Rosenwald,  Julius,  50,  74,  88,  90,  93,  99, 
no,  115,  120,  123-5,  140-U  155,  161, 
199,  214,  218,  247,  266-7,  306,  309,  334, 
336-7,  368,  472;  appointment  to  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  47;  his  personality, 
61;  on  conscription,  66,  201-2;  tribute 
to  Scott,  209;  elected  honorary  member 
of  General  Medical  Board,  227,  477; 
Baker  supports,  279-82;  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Supplies,  491 
Rouen,  France,  175,  233 
Rouen,  Seine  Inferieure,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  496-7 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  232-3,  237 
Royat,  Puy  de  Dome,  U.  S.  Base  Hospital, 
497 

Royster,  Dr.  Hubert  A.,  40,  131,  249,  476, 
485-6;  Secretary,  Committee  on  Medical 
Publicity,  484 
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Rucker,  Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  William  C., 
U.S.P.H.S.,  166,  480-1,  487 
Ruffin,  Dr.  Sterling,  476 
Rupprecht,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  449 
Russ,  Dr.  Witten  Booth,  488 
Russell,  Col.  Frederick  F.,  480 
Russell,  Sol  Smith,  48 
Russia,  4,  7, 1 14,  166,  41 1 ;  suggested  aid  to, 
114 

Ryan,  John  D.,  368;  tribute  to  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  352-3 

Sacile,  Italy,  440 
Sadler,  Dr.  William  S.,  318 
Safety,  94 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  270 
St.  Denis-sur-Seine,  Seine,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  498 

St.  Joseph’s,  St.  Mary’s,  Augustana  Hos¬ 
pitals  Unit,  Chicago,  496 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  315,  460 
St.  Louis ,  S.S.,  174 

St.  Luke’s  and  Michael  Reese  Hospitals 
Unit,  Chicago,  496 

St.  Mary’s,  St.  Joseph’s,  Augustana  Hos¬ 
pitals  Unit,  Chicago,  496 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  374 
St.  Mihiel,  France,  370,  421 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  461 
St.  Paul,  S.S.,  174-5 

St.  Quentin,  France,  "422,  447,  449,  451; 
Palais  de  Justice,  450 

Salisbury  Court,  England,  U.S.  Base 
Hospital,  498 

Salmon,  Dr.  Thomas  W.,  482 
Salvation  Army,  144,  354,  436 
Samson,  Dr.  Charles,  482 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  316 
San  Antonio  Light,  316 
San  Dona,  Italy,  440-1 
San  Francisco  Hospital  Unit,  498 
Sanitary  Service,  150 

Sanitation  (see  also  Medicine),  76,  94,  125; 
Section  on,  490 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  Committee  on,  481 
Sanitation  for  Medical  Officers  (Vedder),  492 
Saunders,  W.  L.,  Chairman,  Naval  Con¬ 
sulting  Board,  489 

Savenay,  Loire  Inferieure,  U.S.  Base 
Hospital,  496 

Savoy,  Prince  Ferdinand  of,  173 
Sawyer,  Dr.  Charles  E.,  209,  331,  476,  478 
Sawyer,  Dr.  W.  A.,  480 
Saxonia,  S.S.,  174,  404 
Scabies,  Crile  says  a  leading  war  problem, 
256 

Schenris,  German,  239 
Scherer,  James  A.  B.,  488 
Schereschewsky,  Dr.  Joseph,  381-2,  478; 
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outlines  industrial  medical  program, 
284-5;  Chairman,  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Medicine  and  Traumatic  Sur¬ 
gery,  483 

Schmidt,  Dr.  Otto,  370 
Schwab,  Charles  M.,  151,  368 
Schweinitz,  Dr.  George  E.  de,  40,  476,  486, 
492 

Science,  90 

Science  and  Research,  Committee  on,  115 
Scott,  Frank  A.,  104,  124-5,  I27>  148,  151, 
161,  254,  332;  appointed  Chairman, 
General  Munitions  Board,  123;  appointed 
Chairman,  War  Industries  Board,  208, 
214;  tribute  by  Rosenwald,  209;  retires 
because  of  ill  health,  Baker’s  tribute, 
Council’s  tribute,  253 
Scott,  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L.,  154,  158-60 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  50 
Seattle,  Wash.,  343 
Seelig,  Maj.  M.  G.,  298,  480 
Seine,  River,  421 
Seippel,  Dr.  Clara  P.,  476,  486 
Selby,  Benjamin  P.,  488 
Selective  Service  Act,  256,  258,  263,  269 
Senate,  U.S.,  43,.98>  164,  213,  276-7,  357; 
hears  French  visitors,  165;  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  212,  277,  286,  349 
Sera,  256 

Sewall,  Dr.  Henry,  40 
Sharp,  William  G.,  Paris,  96 
Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  Howard,  Chairman, 
Woman’s  Committee,  149,  488 
Shaw,  A.  W.,  hi,  306,  491 
Sheldon,  Miss,  437 

Shell  concussion,  Crile  says  a  leading  war 
problem,  256 

Sherk,  Dr.  Henry  Howard,  261,  487;  Vice 
President,  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps,  478 

Sherman,  Dr.  Harry  M.,  309,  315 
Sherman,  Senator  Lawrence  Y.,  368-9 
Sherman,  Dr.  William  O’Neill,  217 
Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  238 
Sherren,  James,  410 
Shine,  Dr.  Francis  Eppes,  487 
Shipping  Board,  112,  114,  145,  149,  151, 
i7D  232,  276,  343,  384;  embarrassment 
in,  190;  program  delayed,  201;  Hurley 
asked  to  head,  205-8 

Ships,  steel,  112,  114,  171;  wooden,  112, 
11 4,  15 1,  1 7 1 ;  seizure  of  German  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  118;  small  cruisers,  battle¬ 
ships,  145;  for  the  British,  15 1;  types  and 
sizes,  190;  delay  of  program,  201;  port 
delays,  302 

Shoes,  “Munson,”  229 
Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  70 
Shuart,  Irving,  21 1 


Shurly,  Dr.  Burt  R.,  Director,  Base  PIos- 
pital  No.  36,  498 
Signal  Corps,  123 
Silver,  Dr.  David,  492 
Simmons,  Dr.  George  H.,  180,  476,  483; 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Medical  Pub¬ 
licity,  132,  484;  on  Board  of  Medical 
Promotions,  171 

Simpson,  Dr.  Frank  F.,  1,  3-4,  35,  38-46, 
52,  55>  67,  70,  76,  87,  116,  124-5,  131-2, 
156-8,  161,  178,  232,  246,  250,  257,  260, 

276,  3°5)  309,  3 11,  3i5,  324-5,  377,  382, 
388,  390,  394,  399,  405,  457,  478,  481, 
483 ;  in  Europe  at  outbreak  of  World  War, 

1- 11;  in  England,  1,  6-1 1;  in  France, 

2- 6;  Secretary  and  organizer,  Committee 
of  American  Physicians  for  Medical 
Preparedness,  40;  Chief  of  Medical  Sec¬ 
tion,  Council  of  National  Defense,  73; 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Supplies 
and  Equipment,  77,  487;  appears  before 
Council  and  Commission,  255;  Vice 
Chairman,  General  Medical  Board,  473; 
Vice  Chairman,  Executive  Committee, 
477;  ex  officio  member  all  committees  of 
Medical  Section  (see  Medical  Commit¬ 
tees),  478-87 

Slavery,  101 

Sleyster,  Dr.  L.  Rock,  309,  361,  488 
Small,  Major,  437 
Smith,  A.  Homer,  313 
Smith,  Elliott  D.,  488 
Smith,  Dr.  Richard  R.,  11,  374-5,  421;  in 
Paris,  414 

Smith,  Rutledge,  488 
Smith-Sears  Act  (see  Rehabilitation) 

Smith,  Lieut.  Thaddeus  D.,  226 
Smith,  Dr.  Winford  H.,  131,  215,  228, 
249,  476,  481,  484;  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Hospitals,  13 1 
Smuts,  Gen.  Jan  Christian,  232 
Snow,  Dr.  William  F.,  215,  295,  313,  481; 
Secretary,  General  Medical  Board,  476; 
Chairman,  Committee  for  Civilian  Co¬ 
operation  in  Combating  Venereal  Dis¬ 
eases,  479;  Chairman,  Sub-committee  on 
Venereal  Diseases,  482 
Soissons,  France,  414,  416-17,  420-3,  427, 
457 

Soldiers,  President’s  message  to,  223; 
wounded  (see  also  Rehabilitation),  193-4; 
their  feet,  228-9 
Sousa,  John  Philip,  180,  235 
Southard,  Dr.  E.  E.,  482 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  147 
Southern  Railway,  147 
Southern  Surgical  Association,  77,  270,  283 
Spafford,  Dr.  Fred  Angier,  488 
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Spangler,  Col.  J.  L.,  225 

Spanish- American  War,  177,  192,  277; 

medical  department  in,  81-2 
Specialties  of  medicine  and  surgery,  com¬ 
mittees  on  (see  also  Medical  Commit¬ 
tees),  200 

Spencer,  William  J.,  231 
Spender-Clay,  Maj.  H.,  154 
Springfield,  Ill.,  318-19,  37°,  465;  Baptist 
Church,  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 

318 

Spring-Rice,  Sir  Cecil,  154 
Squier,  Dr.  J.  Bentley,  249,  388-9,  398-9, 
476,  486;  reports  on  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  applicants,  282-3 
Squier,  Mrs.  J.  Bentley,  389,  399 
Stack,  Mrs.  Della  R.,  397,  436 
Stair,  Colonel,  465 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  357 
Starkey,  Horace  M.,  361  ' 

State  and  County  Committees,  Medical 
Section,  232,  260,  329,  338;  important 
meeting,  309-12 

State  Councils  of  National  Defense,  122, 
146,  165-6,  257 

State  Councils  Section,  personnel  of,  488 
State  service  commissions,  117 
States  Activities  and  Examinations,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  (see  also  Medical  Committees), 
132,  229,  232,  250,  264,  295,  314-15,  377; 
personnel  of,  485 
Statistics,  Division  of,  491 
Statistics,  Sub-committee  on,  482 

S.S.  Adriatic ,  28,  466 

S.S.  Belgic,  465-6 

S.S.  Mauretania ,  404 

S.S.  Mongolia ,  174 

S.S.  Olympic ,  30,  32,  35,  404 

S.S.  Orduna ,  174 

S.S.  St.  Louis ,  174 

S.S.  St.  Paul ,  174-5 

S.S.  Saxonia,  174,  404 
Steel  (see  also  Metals),  88,  99,  125;  for  the 
Navy,  no 

Steele,  Dr.  D.  A.  K.,  182-3,  187 
Steele,  Mrs.  D.  A.  K.,  182 
Stelzle,  Rev.  Charles,  481 
Stettinius,  E.  R.,  89,  92,  112,  291,  368 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  466 
Stevens,  John  S.,  166 

Stewart,  Dr.  George  David,  249,  309,  399, 
477-8 

Stickney,  Dr.  Victor  Hugo,  488 
Stimpson,  Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  W.  G., 
U.S.P.H.S.,  482 
Stitt,  Rear  Adm.  E.  R.,  81 
Stokes,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Director,  Base  Hospital 
No.  49,  498 

Stokes,  Rear  Adm.  Charles  Francis,  360; 


Chairman,  Sub-committee  on  Drug  Ad¬ 
dictions,  481 
Stone,  Frank,  10,  35 

Stone,  Miss  Inez  (Mrs.  Walter  Lester 
Anderson),  10,  14,  16-19,  30,  32-3,  35; 
in  Germany  at  outbreak  of  World  War,  1 
Stowell,  Dr.  Ellery  C.,  93 
Straelen,  Germany,  27 
Strasbourg,  France,  421,  425 
Straus,  Oscar  Solomon,  9 
Strine,  Surg.  Howard  Francis,  U.S.N.,  484 
Strobell,  Dr.  Mary  Louise,  486 
Strong,  Dr.  Richard  P.,  40,  477,  481,  485; 

on  service  in  France,  215 
Submarine  warfare,  153 
Sullivan,  Dr.  Raymond  P.,  289 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Raymond  P.,  289 
Summers,  L.  L.,  490 
Sunday,  “Billy,”  466 

Supplies  (see  also  Medical  Supplies),  90; 
storage  of,  87;  military,  90,  267;  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  113;  big  figures, 
267;  Congressional  investigation,  279-82 
Supplies,  Committee  on,  115,  260,  491 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  U.S.N.,  Bureau  of, 
123 

Supreme  Court,  164 

Surgeon  Generalship,  Baker  outlines  plan, 
357 

Surgeons,  brain,  oral,  plastic,  227.  (See 
also  Medical  Committees) 

Surgery  (see  also  Medicine),  125;  Division 
of  General,  228;  Committee  on,  250,  315, 

485 

Surgery ,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics ,  241 
Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (Frazier),  240 
Surgery  of  the  Stomach  (Mayo),  240 
Surgical  and  Medical  Supplies  and  Equip¬ 
ment  (see  Medical  Supplies) 

Swan,  Dr.  John  M.,  Director,  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  19,  497 
Swift,  Charles,  462 
Switzerland,  5,  10 
System ,  hi 

Taft,  William  H.,  368 
Tagliamento,  Italy,  440 
Talbot,  Dr.  Eugene  S.,  Jr.,  316 
Talbot,  Dr.  Fritz  B.,  479 
Tarnowsky,  Dr.  George  de,  414,  492;  writes 
Military  Surgery  of  the  Zone  of  the  Ad¬ 
vance ,  230;  in  Paris,  413-28;  accompanies 
Franklin  H.  Martin  to  battlefields  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  to  England, 
414-62;  his  overseas  orders,  422;  famil¬ 
iarity  with  European  peoples  and  lan¬ 
guages,  427;  visits  birthplace,  430-1;  an 
appreciation  by  Franklin  H.  Martin, 
439-40 
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Tarnowsky,  Mrs.  George  de,  427 

Teapot  Dome,  193 

Tetrachlorethane,  137 

Texas  Railway  Surgeons’  Association,  316 

Texas  State  Medical  Association,  315 

Thayer,  B.  B.,  489 

Thayer,  Dr.  William  S.,  40,  42,  412,  477;  on 
service  in  France,  215 
The  Hague,  Holland,  13,  28,  401 
Thomas,  James  H.,  167-8,  170 
Thompson,  Captain,  426 
Thompson,  Dr.  Claude  A.,  488 
Thompson,  Miss  Dora  L.,  359,  484 
Thompson,  Dr.  Gordon  G.,  343 
Thompson,  T.  C.,  295 
Thome,  Charles  R.,  308 
Throat,  diseases  of  (see  also  Laryngology), 
125,  227 

Tippy,  Dr.  Worth  M.,  480 
Tolemy,  Miss,  450 
Toronto,  Ont.,  402 

Tottenham,  England,  U.S.  Base  Hospital, 
497 

Toul,  Meurthe  et  Moselle,  U.S.  Base  Hos¬ 
pital,  498 

Towles,  Dr.  Caroline,  216 
Townsend,  Colonel,  399 
Toxins,  256 

Trachoma  (see  also  Eye  Diseases),  210,  265 
Trainer,  J.  Milton,  308 
Training  Camp  Activities,  Commission  on, 
T43>  294,  313,  338,  354 
Transportation  (see  also  Railroads),  76,  90, 
99,  109,  1 1 2,  1 14,  199;  seagoing,  90;  rail¬ 
road,  unification  of,  272-4;  and  Com¬ 
munication,  Committee  on,  105,  1 15,  252; 
of  supplies,  146;  inland  water,  252 
Trask,  Asst.  Surg.  Gen.  John  W., 
U.S.P.H.S.,  482 

Traumatic  Surgery  (see  Industrial  medi¬ 
cine) 

Treasury,  Comptroller  of,  83 
Treasury  Department,  215 
Treat  Board,  109,  hi 
Treport,  Seine  Inferieure,  U.S.  Base 
Hospital,  496 
Treviso,  Italy,  440 
Trible,  Surg.  George  B.,  U.S.N.,  486 
Tri-State  District  Medical  Society,  361 
Tri-State  medical  meeting,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  343 
Tuberculosis,  Sub-committee  on,  482 
Tulane  University  Unit,  New  Orleans,  497 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  317 

Tumulty,  Joseph  P.,  154,  299,  348 
Turin,  Italy,  444 

Turner,  George  Grey,  247,  395,  397,  408-9; 
en  route  to  America,  388;  in  New  York, 
in  Washington,  389;  received  by  Presi¬ 


dent  Wilson,  391;  addresses  American 
doctors  in  camps,  392-3;  honorary  fellow¬ 
ship,  American  College  of  Surgeons,  399; 
homeward  bound,  407 
Typhoid  fever,  217 

Udine,  Prince  of,  173 
Union  League  Club,  Chicago,  40 
Unions,  trade  (see  also  Labor),  105,  107 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  323,  376 
United  States,  31-2,  39,  43,  47,  55,  57-8, 
77,  97,  101,  103,  106,  112,  117,  166,  467; 
severs  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  98,  471;  declares  war  on  Germany, 
1 15;  enters  the  war,  471 
United  States  Independent  Telephone  As¬ 
sociation,  108 

U.S.  Naval  Training  Station,  21 1 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  146 
Universal  Military  Service  (see  Conscrip¬ 
tion  and  Draft) 

Universal  Press  Service,  402 
Urania  (an  opera),  443 
Utah  Medical  Society,  343 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  108,  393-4 
Van  Beuren,  Dr.  Frederick  T.,  Jr.,  485 
Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  82 

Vander  Veer,  Dr.  Albert,  40,  42 
Vandervoort,  William  H.,  104 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  13,  28 
Van  Kaathoven,  Dr.  J.  J.  A.,  Director, 
Base  Hospital  No.  35,  498 
Van  Lennep,  Dr.  William  B.,  477 
Vauclain,  Samuel  M.,  104,  491 
Vauclaire,  Dordogne,  U.S.  Base  Hospital, 
496 

Vaughan,  Dr.  Victor  C.,  40, 116, 131, 192-3, 
215-16,  248,  250,  276,  286,  305,  347,  377, 
391,  473,  478,  481;  on  conscription,  81; 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation, 
13 1,  483;  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Research,  132,  229,  485;  on  Board  of 
Medical  Promotions,  171 
Vedder,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  B.,  480,  482,  492 
Venereal  diseases,  96-7,  144,  295,  313; 
prevention  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
138-45;  conference  on,  138-40;  Sub¬ 
committee  on,  139,  250,  315,  338,  479, 
482;  resolutions  on  Canadian  plan,  140; 
attitude  of  Baker,  143,  339-41;  Presi¬ 
dent’s  position,  Daniels’  position,  143; 
press  statement,  145;  General  Medical 
Board’s  early  stand  on,  338;  attitude  of 
Pershing,  339-41 
Venice,  Italy,  438,  441 
Venloo,  Holland,  27-8 
Ventimiglia,  Italy,  432 
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Verdun,  France,  414,  419,  421,  423-4 
Verona,  Italy,  442-3;  Coliseum,  443 
Veterinarians,  125 
Vicenza,  Italy,  440,  442-3 
Vichy,  Allier,  U.S.  Base  Hospital,  496-7 
Victoria  Cross,  238 
Villers  Bretonneux,  France,  451 
Vincent,  George  E.,  addresses  doctors,  185 
Virginia  Medical  College  Unit,  Richmond, 
498 

Virginia  University  Unit,  Charlottesville, 
498 

Viruses,  256 

Vittel,  Vosges,  U.S.  Base  Hospital,  497-8 
Viviani,  Monsieur  Rene,  158,  164-5 
Vladivostok,  Russia,  166 
Vocational  Education,  Federal  Board  for, 
321 

Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps,  289,  295, 
3°9,  317,  319,  338,  344~5>  361;  coding  of 
members,  283;  President  approves,  355, 
378;  Franklin  H.  Martin  organizes, 
377-84;  purposes  of,  377-8;  authorized 
by  Council  of  National  Defense,  378; 
officers  of,  379,  478;  membership  fee,  in¬ 
signia,  service  rendered  in  influenza  epi¬ 
demic,  380;  membership  of  the  corps,  384; 
enrollments,  385;  instructions  to  mem¬ 
bers,  388;  Central  Governing  Board,  478 
Vrooman,  Carl,  155 

Wages  and  Hours,  Sub-committee  on,  490 
Walcott,  Dr.  C.  D.,  136;  First  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  National  Research  Council,  489 
Wald,  Miss  Lillian  D.,  484 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  180-2,  398, 
400,  466-7 

Walker,  Dr.  George,  477;  on  service  in 
France,  215 
Walker,  John  H.,  225 

Walters,  Phoebe  Mayo  (Mrs.  Waltman 
Walters),  289 
War  Cabinet,  97 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  354 
War  College,  92,  152,  192,  234,  347 
Ward,  Dr.  Florence  N.,  477,  486 
War  Department,  British,  158;  French,  96 
War  Department,  U.S.,  40,  56,  77,  86-7, 
no,  125,  133,  139,  157,  173,  276 
War  Industries  Board,  104,  124,  216,  254, 
272,  280,  282,  384,  491;  proposed  by 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  199;  assumes  duties 
of  General  Munitions  Board,  208-9; 
first  meeting  August  8,  1917,  213-14; 
on  housing  of  workmen,  231-2;  Scott 
resigns,  253;  Willard  appointed  Chair¬ 
man,  254;  Willard  resigns,  282;  Baruch 
appointed  Chairman,  reorganization,  292; 
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an  executive  agency,  320;  personnel  of, 
490 

War  Labor  Board,  225 
War  Risk  Insurance,  early  consideration  of, 
215;  Bureau  of,  215,  321 
War,  World  (see  World  War) 

Washburn,  Col.  Frederic  A.,  412,  481,  484; 

Director,  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  496 
Washburn,  Stanley,  114 
Washington,  D.  C.,  44-5,  58,  115,  345,  439 
Washington,  George,  107 
Washington  University  School  of  Medicine, 
St.  Louis,  175;  Base  Hospital  Unit,  497 
Waterloo,  la.,  462 
Watertown,  Wis.,  360-1 
Waterways,  utilization  of,  90 
Weisenberg,  Dr.  T.  H.,  484 
Welch,  Dr.  William  H.,  52,  116,  193,  212, 
215,  248,  250,  276,  286,  294,  305,  314, 

347j  359}  377,  473,  478,  481,  483-5,  487; 
on  Board  of  Medical  Promotions,  171 
Welfare  Work,  Sub-committee  on,  4901 
Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago,  174 
Wesselhoeft,  Dr.  William  F.,  Director, 
Base  Hospital  No.  44,  498 
West,  Rev.  Doctor,  466 
Western  Reserve  University  Medical 
School,  53,  332 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  108 
West  Point,  47-8 
Wetherill,  Dr.  Horace  G.,  487 
Wetmore,  Miss  Maude,  489 
Wheeler,  Dr.  Herbert  L.,  480 
Wheeler,  Dr.  John  Brooks,  488 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  325,  371;  Presbyterian 
Church,  371 

Whidden,  Lieut.  Rae  W.,  226 
White,  Major,  432 

White,  Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglass,  154 

White,  Henry,  429 

White,  John  B.,  206 

White,  Dr.  Reid,  488 

White  House,  the,  67-8,  153-4 

White  Star  Line,  30,  465-6;  London  office, 

'  85 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  77 
Whitman,  Charles,  252 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Harry  Payne,  96 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  14-15,  23 
Wigmore,  John  H.,  257 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Ray  L.,  477 
Wiley,  Colonel,  462 

Willard,  Daniel,  50,  83,  85,  87-8,  90,  99, 
105,  107-9  ,m-i2,  114-15, 119, 140, 142, 
145-7,  I5U  155,  166,  176,  196,  198-9, 
201,  211,  213,  252,  254,  266,  368,  472; 
appointment  to  Advisory  Commission, 
47;  his  personality,  opposition  to  Gom- 
pers,  62;  and  favorable  reaction  after 
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first  meeting,  63;  elected  Chairman  of 
Advisory  Commission,  103;  his  inner 
thoughts,  fears,  and  responsibilities, 
197-8;  on  conscription,  201-2;  appointed 
Chairman,  War  Industries  Board,  254; 
resigns  from  War  Industries  Board, 
282;  re-elected  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission,  292;  going  overseas,  403 
Willcox,  Prof.  Walter  F.,  482 
Williams,  Dr.  J.  Whitridge,  479 
Williams,  John  Skelton,  155 
Williams,  Richard  H.,  Jr.,  473 
Wilmer,  Dr.  William  H.,  486 
Wilson,  Dr.  Gordon,  13 1,  483 
Wilson,  William  Bauchop,  50,  64-6,  74,  82, 
92,  107-8,  116,  136,  145-6,  154,  I7D  211, 
225,  433,  472,  490;  on  conscription,  66, 
202-3;  attitude  toward  preparedness,  75, 
100;  in  charge  of  labor  problems,  275 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  40,  46-7,  58-9,  67,  71-2, 
75,  95,  97,  101,  104,  no,  114,  121-3, 
126-7,  129,  133,  138,  140,  142,  150,  156, 
164,  166-7,  176,  197,  214-15,  222,  237, 
254,  261,  282,  368,  377,  390,  402,  435; 
pronouncement  of  purposes  and  person¬ 
nel  of  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
Advisory  Commission,  48-50;  re-elected 
to  Presidency,  60;  asks  the  countries  at 
war  to  state  their  aims,  his  foundation 
of  peace,  on  American  principles  and 
policies,  98;  yields  to  the  pressure  of  war, 
102;  2nd  inaugural,  105-7;  asks  Congress 
for  war,  117;  declaration  of  war,  119; 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  137-8; 
position  on  control  of  venereal  diseases 
and  prohibition,  143;  explains  powers  of 
Food  Administration,  148-9;  proclama¬ 
tion  on  Draft  Law,  203;  accepts  General 
Goethals’  resignation,  206;  envies  sol¬ 
diers,  223;  telegram  of  greetings  to 
Clinical  Congress,  235;  disheartened  by 
many  recruits  physically  rejected,  258; 
appoints  McAdoo  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tor,  273;  accords  interview  to  Franklin 
H.  Martin,  299-301;  commends  Medical 
Section  of  Council  of  National  Defense, 
301 ;  appreciation  of  medical  services,  310; 
comments  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis,  310-n; 
makes  War  Industries  Board  an  execu¬ 
tive  agency,  320;  on  co-ordination  of 
reconstruction,  337;  endorses  increased 
rank  for  medical  officers,  348;  letters  to 
Coffin  and  Hughes  on  aircraft  investiga¬ 
tions,  351;  congratulates  Gen.  Pershing, 
371;  letter  approving  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps,  378;  Fourteen  Points,  388; 
receives  doctors  from  abroad,  391-2;  ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress  on  armistice,  406;  going 
to  France,  413;  lands  in  France,  445-8; 


Paris  headquarters,  456;  welcomed  in 
England,  459-61 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Woodrow,  164,  334;  in  France, 
446,  448;  in  London,  461-2 
Windesheim,  Dr.  Gustave,  361 
Winslow,  Dr.  C.  E.  A.,  479,  484 
Winterbotham,  John  H.,  488 
Winterfeld,  Gen.  H.  K.  A.  von,  401 
Wisconsin,  467 

Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society,  361 
Wiseman,  Mark,  480 
Witherspoon,  Dr.  J.  A.,  309 
Witherspoon,  Dr.  Thomas  Casey,  487 
Woman’s  Committee,  346;  personnel  of,  488 
Woman’s  human  touch,  386-7 
Women  in  Industry,  Sub-committee  on,  490 
Women  Physicians,  Committee  of,  21 1, 
250,  308,  314,  486;  census,  216;  in  indus¬ 
try,  308 

Women’s  Defense  Work,  149 
Wood,  Capt.  Howard  K.,  422,  426-7,  445, 
447 

Wood,  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard,  74 
Wood,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  366 
Woodward,  Dr.  William  C.,  215,  257-9, 
477)  484,  490 

Wool,  118;  shortage  of,  217-18;  reworked, 
280 

Work,  Dr.  Hubert,  261-2,  360,  477,  483 
Workmen,  housing  of,  231 
World  War,  1-473;  outbreak  in  1914,  1-37; 
medical  preparedness,  38-42;  Naval 
Consulting  Board,  43,  49;  creation  of 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission,  43-51;  Committee 
on  Industrial  Preparedness,  49;  declara¬ 
tion  of,  1 19;  end  of,  406;  at  a  glance, 
471;  cost  to  United  States,  472;  strength 
figures,  493 

Wounded  (see  Rehabilitation  and  Soldiers, 
wounded) 

Wounds,  96;  treatment  of,  217;  infected, 
Crile  says  a  leading  war  problem,  256 

Yale  University  Mobile  Unit,  New  Haven, 
498 

Yards  and  Docks,  U.S.N.,  Bureau  of,  123 
Yenney,  Dr.  Robert  C.,  Director,  Base 
Hospital  No.  46,  498 

Y.M.C.A.,  144,  296,  344,  425,  436,  465-6; 

Baker  on,  230;  canteen,  418 
Y.M.H.A.,  230 

Yocum,  Dr.  James  R.,  344,  488 
Young,  Dr.  Hugh'H.,  178,  329,  346 
Youngstown  Hospital  Unit,  497 
Y.W.C.A.,  354;  Hostess  House,  296 

Zinc,  no 

Zinsser,  Dr.  Hans,  482 
Zinsser,  William,  480,  482 


